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REPORT  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1885. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  herewith  submits  its  fortieth  annual  report. 

It  embraces  the  various  proceedings  and  reports  that  are  required  by  law, 
and  that  have  heretofore  been  included  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board, 
together  with  certain  other  matters  connected  with  its  work. 

On  pages  1  to  80  may  be  found  the  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1885.  On  pages  81  to  200  will  be  found  the  report  of  the 
State  Fair  of  1885,  being  the  last  held  on  the  old  grounds  of  the  Franklin 
County  Society.  On  pages  201  to  215  will  be  found  the  annual  statistics  and 
reports  from  county  societies.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Veterinarian, 
acting  under  the  Catde  Commission,  appears  on  pages  316-321.  Lectures  and 
papers  selected  from  those  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  during  the  winter  of 
1885-6,  may  be  found  on  pages  325-447. 

The  Crop  Reports  have  been  issued  about  the  tenth  of  the  months  of  April, 
June,  July,  September,  and  December.  The  demand  for  these  reports,  includ- 
ing the  table  of  analyses  of  fertilizers,  is  gradually  increasing. 

Farmers'  Institutes  were  held  in  about  forty  counties  during  the  winter, 
usually  occupying  two  days  and  one  evening,  each.  The.  work  of  the  insti- 
tutes, and  of  furnishing  speakers  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  greatly 
increases  the  labor  of  the  Secretary.  He  was  cordially  and  efficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  f  aculty  of  the  University  at  Columbus,  and  by 
members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  work  of  the  institutes  is  steadily  enlarging,  and  counties  are  organizing 
permanent  institutes,  and  in  some  counties  they  are  held  two  to  four  times  a 
year.  The  stimulus  of  the  institutes  inaugurated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  encouraged  farmers  to  organize  and  hold  other  institutes  than  those 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board. 

The  Inspection  of  Fertilizers. — The  act  of  March  16,  1881,  making  it  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  fertilizers 
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sold  in  the  State,  has  resulted  in  driving  out  the  cheap  and  inferior  grades, 
and  in  forcing  the  sellers  to  lower  the  prices. 

The  determinations  of  values  by  Professor  N.  W.  Lord,  and  the  Secretary, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  buyers  as  reliable  guides,  and  have  been  welcomed 
by  all  manufacturers  of  first-class  fertilizers. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  sampled 
and  analyzed. 

The  entire  expenses  of  inspection  and  analysis,  amounting  to  over  one 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  was  covered  by  the  license  fees,  leaving  a 
small  balance,  which  will  compensate  the  Board  for  the  large  amount  of  the 
time  and  labor  expended  in  sampling,  collecting,  calculating  values,  attending 
to  correspondence,  and  preparing  tabulated  reports,  which  take  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary.  ■  i.jL^M 

The  appropr'ation  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  has  been  carefully 
used  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  promoting  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1885. 

C.  D.  BAILEY,  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county  President. 

J.  C.  LEVERING,  Lpv^^ring8,  Kncx  county  Treasurer. 

W.  L  (;H \MBEHLA1N,  Columbug,  Franklin  county   ....Secretary. 

J  AS.  W.  FLEMING,  Columbus,  Franklin  county  Assistant  iSecretary 

MEMBERS  FOR  1885. 

C.  D  BAILEY,  President   Gallipolis,  Gallia  county. 

J.  C.  LEVERING,  Treasurer  Lev^ rings,  Kncx  county. 

W.  S.  FOSTER   Urbaua,  Champaiorn  county. 

L.  B.  Harris  Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot  county. 

J.  H.  BRIG  HAM   Delta,  Fulton  county. 

L.  N.  BONHAM....-  Oxford,  Butler  county. 

H.  TALCOTT  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county. 

JNO.  POW   Salem,  Columbiana  county. 

T.  P.  SHIELDS  Watkins,  Union  county. 

S,  H.  HURST   Cbillicothe,  Ross  county. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1885. 

C.  D.  BAILEY,  President,  W.  S.  FOSTER,  J.  C.  LEVERING, 

L.  B.  HARRIS,  L.  N.  BONHAM. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1886. 

L.  N.  BONHAM,  Oxford.  Botler  county  President. 

L.  B.  HARRIS,  Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot  county   Treasurer. 

W.  1.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Columbus,  Franklin  county    Secretary. 

JAS.  W.FLEMING,  Columbus,  Franklin  county  Assistant  Secretary, 

MEMBERS  FOR  1886. 

L.  N.  BONHAM  Oxford,  Butler  county. 

L.  B.  HARRIS  Upper  Sandusky,  Wayandot  county. 

C.  D.  BAILEY  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county. 

J.  C.  LEVERING  Leverings,  Knox  county. 

WM.  S.  FOSI  ER  Urbana,  Champaign  county. 

J.  H.  BRIGHAM  Delta,  Fulton  county. 

H.  TALCOTT  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county. 

T.  P.  SHIELDS  Watkins,  Union  county. 

JNO.  POW  Salem,  Columbiana  county. 

S.  H.  HURST  Cbillicothe,  Ross  county. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1886. 

L.  N.  BONHAM,  President,  W.  S.  FOSTER,  J.  C.  LEVERING 

L.  B.  HARRIS,  C.  D.  BAILEY. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MEMBEES  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF 

AGRICULTURE, 

FROM  THE  FIRST  STATE  FAIR  TO  THE  YEAR  1884. 


[Members  are  elected  to  serve  two  years.    The  Board  consists  of  ten  members;  the 
l^term  of  service  of  five  expires  annually.*] 


Name. 


Years  of  ser- 
vice, inclusive. 


Post-office. 


M.  L.  Sullivantt  , 

S.  Medaryt  

M.  B.  Batehamt  

D.  Laphamt   

F.  R.  Elliott  

J.  T.  Fugsley  

Arthur  Wattst  

J.  M.  Edwards  

C.  Springerl"  

J.  G.  Gest  

S.  Halloway   

Allen  Trimblet  

William  Caset  

Philo  Adamst  ^  

W.  Musgravet..-^,.. 

B.  W.  Steele  

William  H.  Ladd  

P.  Mcintosh  ^ 

J.  Worthingtont  

Joseph  Sullivantt  

John  K.  Greene  

James  L.  Cox  

B.  Stedmant  

Alexander  Waddlet  

Abel  Krum  

Lucien  Buttleet  

G.  W.  Barker!  

John  M.  MiUikint  

Luther  Smith  

Thomas  S.  Webb  

Norton  S.  TownshendJ 

L.  Q.  Rawson  

James  M.  Trimblet  

John  Rebert  

D.  E.  Gardnert  

William  Dewitt  

C.  W.  Potwin  

T.  C.  Jones    

Henry  B.  Perkins  

David  Taylor   

Jacob  Egbertt  

Nelson  J.  Turneyt  

D.  McMillant  

W.  R.  Putman  


1850-53 

Columbus. 

1850-53 

Columbus. 

1850 

Painesville. 

1850 

Cincinnati. 

1850-51 

New  York. 

1850-51 

Convenience. 

1850-52 

Chillicothe. 

1850-52 

Youngstown. 

1850-52 

Meadow  Grove. 

1850-54 

Xenirt. 

1851 

Sr.  Clairsville. 

1850-51 

Hillsborough. 

1852-53 

Cleveland.  ' 

1852-53 

Huron. 

1852-57 

Sulphur  Springs. 

1853-56 

Dayton. 

1853-56 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1853-54 

Shalersviile. 

1853-=)6 

Chillicothe. 

1854-55 

Columbus. 

1854-57 

Cincinnati. 

1854-55 

Zinesville. 

1854-57 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1855-60 

South  Charleston. 

1855-58 

Cherry  Valley. 

1856-59 

Columbus. 

1856-57 

Marietta. 

1857-62 

Hamilton. 

1857-58 

Wf  st  Liberty. 

1857-58 

Massillon. 

1858-63 

Avon. 

1858-59 

Fremont. 

1858-61 

Hillsborough. 

1858-61 

Lancaster. 

1859-64 

Toledo. 

1859-64 

Clevelan>l. 

1859-62 

Zanesville. 

1860-67 

Delaware. 

1860-63 

Warren. 

1861-66 

Columbus. 

1862-63 

Lebanon. 

1852-69 

Circleville. 

1863-70 

Xenia. 

1863-64 

Marietta. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture— Concluded. 
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Name, 


Years  of  ser- 
vice, inclusive. 


Post-office. 


William  F.  Greert  

James  FulliDgton  

William  B.  McClungJ.. 

Jam-s  W.  Rossi  

R.  R.  D  mnt-llyt   

James  Bnckiogham  

J.  Park  Alexander  

Norton  S.  TownshendJ. 

William  Lang  , 

D.  C.  Richmond  , 

R.  P.  (Jannon  

James  B.  J<imison  

L.  G.  Delano  

L.  B.  Sprague  

SimpsoQ  Harmount  

John  A.  Wardert  

W.  S  Hickox  

B.  W.  Carlisle  

Justus  C.  Stevens  

John  M.  Pugh  

L.  B.  Wing  

Russell  C  Thompsont.. 
L'O  Weltz  

D.  L.  Pope  

Chas.  Smiih  

E.  T.  S[ickney.  

A.  E.  Stone  

Peter  Mnrphey.   

W.  N.  Cowden  

R.  Baker  

Arvine  C,  Walest  

R.  H.  Hayman  

O.  P  Chaney  

C.  D.  Bailey  

J.  C.  Levering  

Wm.  S.  Foster  

L.  B.  H  .rris  

J.  H.  Brigham  

L.  N.  Bonham  

H.  Tal  -ott  

N.  A.  Sims  :  

T.  P.  Shields  

John  Pow  

S.  H.  Hutst  


1864-67 
1864-6y 

1864-  71 

1865-  70 
1865-68 
1865-72 

1867-  70 

1868-  69 

1868-  71 

1869-  74 

1870-  75 
1860-77 

1870-  75 

1871-  76 
1871-76 

1871-  76 

1872-  73 
1872-79 
1878-74 

1874-  79 

1875-  80 

1875-  76 

1876-  84 

1876-  81 

1877-  80 
1877-78 
1877-78 

1877-  80 

1878-  84 

1879-  82 

1879-  82 

1880-  81 
1880-82 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883-84 
1884 
1884 
1884 


Painesville. 
Irwin  Station. 
Troy. 

Perry  s  burg. 

Wooster. 

Zanesville. 

Akron. 

Avon. 

Tiffin. 

Sandusky. 

Aurora. 

Crtdiz. 

Chili  icothe. 

Springfield. 

New  Philadelphia. 

Cleves. 

Maufcfi'-ld. 

Hooker's  Station. 

Kenton. 

Colrmbus. 

Newark. 

Sylvan  ia. 

Wilmington. 

Welshfitld. 

Marion. 

Republic. 

Gallipolis. 

Hughes'  Station. 

Quaker  City. 

Elyria. 

Massillon. 

Portsmouth. 

Canal  Winchester. 

Gallipolis. 

Leverings. 

Urbana. 

Upper  Sanduskv. 

Delta. 

Oxford. 

Jefierson. 

Columbus. 

Watkins. 

Salem. 

Chillicothe. 


*  The  old  members  were  re-elected  in  1885  and  in  1886  ;  no  change  being  made  in 
the  Board, 
t  Deceased. 

-t  Removed  to  Columbus. 

i  Removed  to  Caldwell,  Kansas. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 

\   

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  January  14,  1885 — 9  P.M. 

The  new  Board  organized  by  electing  officers  as  follows:  President,  C.  D. 
Bailey,  of  Gallipolis ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Levering,  of  Leverings;  Secretary,  W. 
I.  Chamberlain,  of  Columbus;  Assistant  Secretary,  Jas.  W.  Fleming,  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Frank  Fleming  was  appointed  Clerk  at  $50.00  per  month.  The  salary  of 
the  Secretary  was  fixed  as  before,  at  $2,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  at  $1,500  per  annum.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  next  State  Fair  be  held  August  31  and  September  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  18><5,  and  that  the  Secretary  notify  couniy  societies  of  the  dates. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.m.  of  the  15th. 


January  15,  1885—9  A.M. 

Board  met,  with  President  Bailey  in  the  chair.    It  was 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  on  Legislation  be  appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
sisting of  four,  includmg  the  President. 

The  corfimittee  was  appointed  as  follows:  Messrs.  Bailey,  Foster,  Brigham 
and  Levering. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  Monett  and  the 
Dow  houses  and  lots  projecting  into  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  not  more  than  $2,000. 
It  was 

Moved^  to  suspend  the  lardscape  gardening  work  until  spring,  so  soon  as  the 
rest  of  the  large  trees  along  the  Main  avenue  are  set,  and  the  motion  was 
referred  to  the  F    cutive  Committee.    It  was 

Voted,  That  Assistant  Secretary  Fleming  see  to  the  transfer  of  the  deeds  for 
the  New  Fair  Grounds  from  W.  N.  Cowden  and  L.  B.  Harris,  Trustees  in 
Trust,  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  also,  that  he  pay  any  unpaid 
taxes  on  the  grounds.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  secretaries  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  opening  of 
Eighth  street  (Harbor  road)  northerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  New  Fair 
Grounds  from  Fiith  avenue.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  make  arrangements  at  P.  Hayden 
&  Co.'s  Bank  for  the  necessary  temporary  over- draft  until  other  provision  is 
made  for  funds. 

The  bonds  of  officers  were  fixed  as  heretofore,  viz.:  Treasurer's  bond, 
$25,000;  Secretary's  bond,  $10,000;  Assistant  Secretary's  bond,  $5,000. 
The  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  held  by  the  President. 

A  new  edition  (500  copies)  of  the  rules  for  county  societies  was  ordered 
printed  and  sent  to  county  societies;  the  changes  recommended  by  vote  of  the 
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Annual  Convention,  January  14,  1885,  to  be  printed  in  italics  with  a  note  call- 
ing attention  to  the  changes.    The  rules  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  County  and  District  So- 
cieties shall  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  tenure  of  office  shall  be 
so  arranged  that  the  term  of  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  expire  annually. 

II.  The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election, 
shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected.  Only  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President  and  of  Vice  P/esident.  Any  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

III.  On  the  last  Saturday  of  /jnuary^  annually ^  unless  otherwise  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  society^  or  by  special  legislative  enactment^  an  election  shall 
be  held  to  select  one-halt  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  whose  term 
of  office  shall  be  for  two  years  from  date  of  election.  Only  bona  fide  members 
of  the  society  shall  be  entided  to  vote.  Candidates  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  must  be  members  of  the  society. 

IV.  The  Secretary  shall  give  the  members  of  the  society  due  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  (room  or  hall)  of  the  election,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  polls 
will  open  and  close,  three  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  in  at  least  two  papers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  county ;  at  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the  counting  of 
the  ballots  shall  be  proceeded  with,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Board. 
Candidates  shall  be  privileged  to  witness  the  count,  either  in  person  or  by  sub- 
stitute. 

V.  Members  of  the  society  must  be  residents  of  the  county  or  district, 
must  be  over  twenty-one  years  old,  and  must  annually  pay  not  less  than  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer. 

VI.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  society,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  report  to  the  State  Board  the  number  of  members  each  year, 
and  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  who  are  en  itled  to  vote  for  officers. 

VII.  County  or  district  societies  may  open  their  premium  lists  to  all  per- 
sons, without  restriction,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
county  or  district. 

VIII.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  owned  by  the  person  offer- 
ing the  same,  or  by  some  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

IX.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  the  pre  ,  ':  ions  of  the  law 
reqairing  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  to  furn- 
ish full  and  accurate  statements  of  the  process,  expense  of  culture,  produc- 
tion, etc. 

X.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  have  the  ground 
and  its  products  accurately  measured,  and  satisfactory  proof,  under  oath,  must 
be  furnished  by  each  competitor. 

XI.  Each  society  shall  have  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  s  all  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  or  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  said  board,  as  prescribed  to  be  held  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  ''act 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture."  (See  Section  3692,  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio.) 

XII.  Said  report  shall  contain  the  following — 

1.  A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  previous  annual  fair. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same 
was  published  in  conformity  with  the  third  section  of  the  above  named  law. 
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3.  All  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  other  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  detailing  mode  of  tillage,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  A  general  account  of  the  proceecings  of  the  society,  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  ths  prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  or  district ;  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  raised ;  the  average  yield  pei  acre ;  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  previous  season ;  the  names  of  the  destructive  insects 
which  may  have  injured  crops;  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  give  a  full 
view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  county  or  district,  so  that  the  same  may 
be  embodied  in  the  succeedmg  annual  report,  made  by  the  State  Board  to  the 
Legislature. 

XIII.  The  Secretary  of  every  county  agricultural  society  which  receives 
money  from  the  county  treasury  shall  cause  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
society  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

The  Treasurer  of  every  county  agricultural  society  which  receives  money 
from  the  county  treasury  shall,  annually,  file  with  the  auditor  of  his  county  a 
detailed  statement,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society  for 
the  preceding  year;  and  until  such  report  is  so  filed,  and  Sec.  3699  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  complied  with,  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
county  treasury  to  any  County  or  District  Agricultural  Society. 

NoiE. — The  above  rules  were  discussed  in  Annual  Convention,  January  14, 
1885,  and  certain  changes  in  the  ''Third  Rule"  were  by  vote  unanimously 
recommended.  These  changes  are  indicated  by  italics  above,  and  the  rules,  as 
amended,  were  unanimouly  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Janu- 
ary 15,  18^55,  and  hence  are  now  of  binding  force  on  all  county  societies. 

The  Secretaries  were  ordered  to  approve  designs  for  and  secure  new  colored 
lithographs  (window  hangers)  for  the  State  Fair  of  1885. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 
Columbus,  March  3,  1885 — 9  o'clock  A.M. 

The  Board  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  the  ad 
intcriffi  report  by  the  Secretary  received  and  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  crop  reporting  system  in  Ohio 
and  ask  his  endorsement,  if  approved. 

The  premium  list  was  ihtn  taken  up  for  revision. 

Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hoover,  as  a  committee  from  the  Jersey  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association,  appeared  before  the  Board  and  presented  the  following  res- 
olution, adopted  by  that  association  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  offer  a  silver  cup,  suitably  engraved,  for  the 
best  Jeisey  bull  with  five  of  his  get,  under  three  years  old,  to  be  bred  and 
owned  by  the  exhibiter,  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  cup  to  be 
awarded  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  in  1885. 

Also,  a  silver  cup,  suitably  engraved,  for  the  best  Jersey  cow  owned  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  making  the  largest  amount  of  butter  in  seven  consecutive  days 
within  the  year  1885,  and  previous  to  September  1,  1885.  The  test  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  at  least  one  responsible  person  besides  the  owner  of  the  animal,  a 
copy  of  said  test  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  this  association,  and  to  be 
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made  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  this  association,  which  shall  state  age  of 
cow,  number  of  calves  she  has  had,  the  date  of  last  calf,  the  amount  in  pounds 
and  ounces  of  food  consumed  and  the  kind  of  food;  if  on  grass,  the  kind; 
also,  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  same  association,  it  was 

Agreed^  That  expert  judges  be  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  Jersey  class  at  the 
next  State  Fair;  such  judges  to  be  selected  from  names  submitted  to  the  Board 
by  said  Jersey  Association, 

The  revision  of  the  premium  list  was  continued  until  nearly  noon,  when  it 
was  suspended,  for  the  time  being,  to  hear  Mr.  Milton  Pierce,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  subject  of  carp  culture  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  in  Ohio 
a  commission  of  experts,  to  give  instruction  in  the  construction  of  ponds  and 
the  propagation  of  carp. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  1:30  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the  Board 
re-assembled  and  proceeded  to  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pow,  the  matter  of  establishing  a  carp  pond  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries,  with  authority  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $50  00. 

On  motion,  the  arrangement  of  premiums  in  the  educational  department 
was  referred  the  same  as  last  year. 

Messrs.  Harris,  Levering  and  Fleming  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
to  the  Board  on  the  character  of  tickets  for  the  ensuing  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  in  the  matter  of  printing  for  the  State  Fair,  the  Secretaries 
receive  proposals  and  award  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  the  advertising  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries, 
with  instructions  to  keep  the  cost  within  the  amount  expended  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  sale  of  State  Fair  privileges  was  referred  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  with  instructions  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  and 
under  the  proper  restrictions,  the  same  character  of  privileges  as  have  been 
heretofore  sold,  except  that  no  privilege  shall  in  any  way  be  sold  or  granted 
for  the  selling  of  beer  on  the  fair  grounds. 

The  selection  and  engagement  of  bands  for  the  Fair  was  referred  to  the 
Secretaries. 

The  bonds  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  in  the  sums 
of  $25,000,  $10,000  and  $5,000,  respectively,  were  presented  and  accepted. 

Recess  until  7:30  p.m.,  at  which  hDur  the  Board  again  assembled  and  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  premium  list,  as  per  published  copy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  holding  of  a  trial  of  ditchmg  machines  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  tickets  submitted  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  recommend  for  admission  tickets  as  follows: 

1st.  That  there  be  issued  but  two  kinds  of  complimentary  tickets  :  the  full 
complimentary  and  a  single  ticket,  good  for  but  one  admission. 

2d.  That  the  tickets  to  crop  correspondents  and  threshcrmen  be  the  same, 
except  that  the  correspondent's  ticket  contain  four  coupons  and  the  thresher- 
man's  ticket  two  coupons,  each  coupon  to  admit  one  person  any  day. 

3d.    Members  blank  passes  for  grooms  and  employes  same  as  last  vear. 

4th.    Exhibiter's  tickets  same  as  last  year  and  under  same  regulations. 

5th.    Percentage  tickets  same  as  last  year. 

L.  B.  Harris, 
J.  C.  Levering, 
Jas.  W.  Fleming, 

Committee. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurst,  the  Board's  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  were 
ordered  executed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  negotiation. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  land  contract  with  H.  T.  Chittenden  be  now  fulfilled  by 
dehvering  to  Mr.  Chittenden  the  bonds,  as  agreed. 

Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  effect,  if  possible,  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  parties  holding  $2,000  note,  due  April  1,  1885,  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  same,  or  the  acceptance  of  bonds  in  payment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  the  Board  should  buy  one  share  of  stock  in  the  American 
Shorthorn  Record  Association,  and  that  the  Board  also  become  a  member  of 
the  National  Cattle  Growers'  Association  of  America,  the  fees  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  relative  to  the  purchase  of  a  road 
machine  and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pow,  the  Secretary  was  invited  to  accompany  the  Board, 
or  as  many  of  the  members  as  should  go,  to  New  Orleans. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Wednesday,  9  o'clock  a.m. 


The  Board  met  Wednesday  morning. 

The  minues  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Agreed,  To  petition  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  retain 
W.  I.  Chamberlain  as  State  Statistical  Agent  for  Ohio. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Geo.  Hoadly,  be  urged  to  appoint 
as  Trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  next  May,  some  one  who  is  known  to 
be  in  sympathy  with,  and  to  represent  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  which,  largely,  the  Congressional  land  grants  were  made,  by 
which  the  University  is  endowed. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


Agricultural  Rooms,  April  8,  1885. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  ad  interim  report  was  read  and  ordered  placed  on  file  as  usual.  It 
was 

Voted,  Not  to  purchase  the  Darling  road  machine  at  the  offer  of  $210. 

Governor  Hoadly 's  response  to  the  request  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  one  rejiresenting  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of- 
State  on  the  Ohio  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  was  read,  and  the  Secre 
tary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown  by  and  in  the  letter, 
and  to  siy  that  the  Board  C3n  see  the  force  of  the  views  expressed  in  it  as  the 
reason  for  not  complying  fully  with  the  leqaest. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  lectures  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
summer,  he  was  authorized  to  excuse  himself  from  accepting  any  invitations, 
because  the  other  work  of  the  Board  is  so  pressing  in  summer  time.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  trial  of  ditching  machines  be  postponed  until  fall  (probably 
October).    Time  to  be  named  hereafter. 
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The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  by  the  Board  of  bonds  for  Fair  Grounds  improvements  for  $80,000, 
or  less,  so  as  to  make  them  mortgage  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  new 
grounds  and  improvements. 

The  Sccreteries  and  Mr.  Harris  were  made  a  coinmitte  to  ascertain  the  proper 
form  and  manner  ol  issuing  the  said  mortgage  bonds. 

Recess. 


April  9,  1885,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Board  met  and  adopted  the  following  statement  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary, under  instructions,  as  the  statement  or  the  grounds  on  which  the  Board 
asks  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  aid  in  improving  the  Fair  Grounds; 
after  which  the  Executive  Committee  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  ttie  Senate,  and  presented  it  through  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

To  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Se?iate  : 

G  e  NTLEM  EN.  — We  ask  a  special  appropriation  of  S 1 5  000  to  aid  in  erecting  build- 
ings and  making  other  imp  ovements  on  the  New  State  Fair  Grounds  purchased 
by  the  B  )ard  of  Agrriculture,  and  located  one  and  three  quarter  miles  north  of 
the  Union  depot,  Columhus,  on  the  line  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  railway.    We  ask  it  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  seems  to  us  legitimite.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  class  legislation.  The  State 
Fair  is  held  in  the  interests  of  all  the  productive  and  commercial  classes  of  the 
State.  It  it  be  urged  that  it  is  more  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
it  is  only  fair  to  rememb  er  also  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  pay  taxes  on  half  the 
property  and  cast  half  the  votes  in  the  Sta  e,  while  in  the  United  States  atl  rge 
the  formers  pay  taxes  (by  the  census  of  1880)  on  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tax- 
able property,  real  and  personal. 

Again,  similar  appropriations  are  sanctioned  by  law  and  made  by  the  county 
commissioners  in  many  counties  to  aid  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
county  fair  grounds,  in  additi-m  to  the  regular  annual  appropriaiion.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  S  ate  Fair  is  less  worthy  or  less  in  need  of  aid  than  the 
cou  ity  fiirs. 

Tne  State  Board  is  required  by  law  to  hold  a  S^ate  Fair  annually.  For  thirty 
years  of  i:s  history  the  Fair  was  migratory,  moving  from  place  to  pi  ce.  This 
was  perhaps  a  necessity  then,  bu;  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  State  Bo  ird  to 
accumulate  a  dollar's  worth  of  real  and  tangible  property  for  the  State.  Un(^r 
changed  conditions  and  with  incree*sed  railway  lacilitics,  ^  permanent  location 
seemed  advisable,  and  tour  years  ago  the  migratory  system  was  derinitely  and 
finally  abandoned  by  a  lease  of  th,^  Franklin  Count}  Far  Grounds,  and  a  vote 
and  agreernentto  hold  th-:;  F-iir  at  Columbus  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  twenty  five 
years.  T  o  years  ago  the  coming  fall,  for  what  seemed  good  reasons,  new 
Fair  Grounds  were  purchased  by  the  Board,  to  be  forever  the  property  of  the 
State.    The  wisdom  of  this  purchase,  we  think,  is  now  unquestioned 

Inasmuch  as  the  Board  is  required  by  law  to  hold  a  State  Fair  annually,  a 
permanent  and  suitable  place  to  hold  it  seems  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  legis'ative  aid.  The  State  Board  is  not  a  private  corporation 
for  purposes  of  gain.  Its  ten  members  serve  wholly  without  compensation. 
Whatever  they  make  from  the  Fair  belongs  to  the  State,  and  not  to  them  or  to 
any  one  of  them  individually.  It  is  true  they  have  often  voluntarily  become 
responsible  individually  and  collectively  at  bank  for  funds  to  pay  premiums 
and  expenses  of  the  F  iir  in  years  of  bad  weather  and  reverse  to  the  F.iir,  but 
they  have  never  shared,  and  can  not  share,  the  profits  of  success.    It  seems 
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unwise  for  the  State  to  withhold  needed  means  and  yet  require  the  Board  to  do  a 
specific  work  for  the  public  good. 

Suond. — This  appropriation  is  needed.  The  entire  surplus  earnings  for  the 
past  two  years  and  more  have  been  exhausted  in  the  purchase  and  partial  im- 
provement of  ninety  acres  of  land  for  Fair  Grounds,  and  the  appropriation  is 
urgently  needed,  in  addition  to  what  we  can  raise  by  the  bonds  we  are  author- 
ized to  issue  (but  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  negotiate  because  capital 
is  cautious),  to  enable  the  Board  to  fit  up  grounds  that  shall  be  a  worthy  place 
to  represent  and  exhibit  the  productive  interests  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Ohio. 

Third. — The  sum  asked  is  small.  It  would  be  entirely  insignificant  on  the 
grand  duplicate,  would  average  not  five  cents  each  to  the  tax  payers,  and  not 
one-half  cent  each  for  the  population.  It  is  small,  too,  as  compared  with  many 
appropriations  for  temporary  matters — annual  expenses  or  special  matters, 
not  permanent  real  estate  improvements  like  this.  Small,  too,  if  compared 
with  the  appropriations  for  permanent  improvements  or  special  expenses,  as  for 
example,  the  State  University,  the  Penitentiary,  the  Imbecile  and  other  asy- 
lums It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  producive  classes  have  less  right  to  neces- 
sary legislative  aid  than  the  unfortunate,  the  criminal,  the  non-productive 
classes. 

Fourth. — The  tax-payers  favor  and  ask  this  appropriation.  In  proof  of  this 
we  present  to  you  petitions  from  every  county  in  the  State,  signed  by  over  ten 
thousand  men  who  are  both  voters  and  tax  payers,  and  by  none  others.  They 
were  sent  in  by  our  correspondents,  who  unite  in  saying  that  the  lists  might  be 
enormously  increased.  This  is  one  of  the  few  appropriations  that  will  meet  the 
general  approval  of  tax  payers. 

Fifth. — The  usual  annual  appropriation  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  aid 
to  the  Fair.  More  than  than  three-fourths  oi  the  time  of  the  secretaries  and 
the  expenses  of  the  office  paid  from  this  annual  appropriation  are  expended  in 
other  directions,  in  work  that  brings  no  cash  return  to  the  Board,  such  as 
farmers'  institutes,  monthly  crop  reports,  annual  statistical  work,  fertilizer  in- 
spection and  analysis,  and  other  work  for  the  common  good,  ihat  would  cost 
the  State  the  entire  annual  appropriation  if  committed  to  a  separate  Board  as  in 
some  other  States. 

Sixth — The  appropriation,  if  made,  will  be  wisely  expended  in  improving 
the  grounds.  A  sufficient  guarantee  for  this  is  the  history  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  past  forty  years,  since  first  it  was  created  by  law  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  and  productive  interests  of  the  State.  There 
has  never  been,  we  believe,  a  b'ot  upon  its  good  name,  or  a  question  of  its 
financial  integrity,  or  its  wise  management  of  the  concerns  committed  to  it„ 
We  have  never  wearied  the  Legislature  nor  its  committees  with  uncessary  ap- 
peals for  aid.  We  have  never  asked  for  what  we  did  not  urgently  need  for 
the  success  of  the  work  committed  to  us,  or  for  more  than  the  exact  sum  we 
have  needed,  and  I  believe  we  have  never,  at  least  not  in  recent  years,  failed 
to  receive  from  the  Legislature  whatever  we  have  asked. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Columbus,  May  20,  1885. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  ad  interim  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  and  placed  on  file. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 
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Agreed,  To  draw  upon  the  $15,000  State  appropriation  for  State  Fair  improve- 
ments, as  the  latter  shall  be  made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham  Mr.  E.  K.  Stewart,  of  Columbus,  was  nominated 
to  act  as  Trustee  for  the  bondholders  in  the  case  of  the  first  mortgaj^e  bonds  to 
be  issued  by  the  Board,  under  act  of  the  Legislature,  May,  1885,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr.  Stewart  of  his  nomination,  and  request 
his  acceptance. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Foster,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  total  issue  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  under  the  law  au- 
thorizing them  be  $60,000,  and  that  the  time  and  manner  of  issue  be  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
act  also  in  the  mater  of  negotiating  the  bonds,  and  providing  that  $20,000  be 
issued  July  1,  1885,  and  $10,000  per  month  thereafter  until  the  full  quota  is 
issued. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Ordered,  that  the  bonds  to  be  issued  be  called  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
issue,  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $5,000  per  year,  and  no  bond  to  be  called 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  constituted  a  committe  to 
arrange  for  the  taking  up  of  mortgages  now  on  the  grounds,  in  order  to  make 
the  s^me  clear  of  incumbrance,  preparatory  to  the  issuing  of  bonds. 

On  m:)tion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  institute  measures  for  inducing 
the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  to  locate,  after  the  next  fair,  their 
exhibition  buildings  on  the  new  grounds,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  inaugurating  a 
system  of  inter- state  monthly  crop  and  stock  reports. 

On  motion  of  vlr.  Bonham,  amended  by  Mr.  Hurst,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  Messrs.  Terrell  &  Morris  would  con- 
sent to  act  as  architects  for  the  Board  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on  the 
new  grounds,  and  to  report  at  the  evening  session. 

On  V  otion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Ordered,  l  hat  two  wells  be  sunk  on  the  grounds  at  points  convenient  for 
present  use. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr.  H. 
T.  Chittenden  that  the  Board  object  to  his  making  a  detour  or  curve  m  the 
extension  of  Woodward  avenue,  from  Summit  street  to  the  grounds,  it  being 
the  understanding  of  the  Board  that  the  spirit  of  the  contract  made  with  Mr. 
Chittenden  for  the  extension  of  said  avenue,  is  that  it  should  be  extended  in  a 

ect  line. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  the  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  take  the  nec- 
sary  legal  steps  for  establishing  the  road,  fronting  the  fair  grounds  on  the 
uth,  as  a  regular  county  road,  60  feet  in  width,  from  the  C,  C,  C.  &  I. 
Railsvay  to  the  Lock  win  road;  and  when  such  steps  shall  have  been  taken,  to 
notify  the  President  that  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  called 
to  take  such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  case. 

On  motion,  the  Secretaries  were  directed  to  correspond  with  Col.  J.  H. 
prague,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  post-ofiice  on  li  e 
fair  grounds,  to  be  operated  during  the  holding  of  the  annual  fairs. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  if,  after  having  the  estimate  of  cost,  the  Board  has  the  means, 
it  proceed  this  season  to  erect  the  grand  stand,  horse  stalls,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  buildings,  power  hall  and  dwelling  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 
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Ordered,  That  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  securirg,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  manure  on  the  old  grounds,  collected  on  account  of  the  fair,  for 
use  on  the  new  grounds,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  contr-ct  for  the  manure  from  the  north  High  street  car  stables  at 
the  prices  named  by  Mr.  Stewart,  treasurer  of  the  car  company,  viz.,  $75  for 
the  year. 

Recess  until  7:30  p.m.,  when  the  Board  re- assembled. 

Messrs.  Terrell  &  Morris,  architects,  appeared  before  the  Board,  by  invita- 
tion, to  consult  relative  to  architectural  work  in  connection  with  irrprovements 
to  be  made  on  the  grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  Terrell  &  Morris  were  appointed  architects  for 
the  Board  at  the  terms  proposed  by  them,  viz.,  $3,000,  for  the  entire  work  of 
furnishing  plans  and  specifications,  superintending  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  performing  all  other  duties  as  architects  in  connection  with  each  and 
the  several  buildings  to  be  ertcted  on  the  fair  grounds,  amounting  to  about 
$120, 00^^,  or  a  pro  rate  of  that  amount  for  such  proportion  as  may  be  erected. 

The  plans  for  the  following  buildings  were  submitted  by  the  architects,  cor- 
rected as  noted  on  the  plans,  and  adopted :  grand  stand,  horse  stalls,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  buildings,  and  the  power  hall. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Thursday  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning  the  Board  met,  as  per  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretaries  were  directed  to  contract  with 
Field  &  Fletcher  for  the  construction  of  a  tubular  well  on  the  new  grounds, 
conditioned  that  they  agree  to  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of  water  and  set 
pump  and  platform  complete,  the  whole  at  $2  00  per  foot  for  the  actual  feet 
dug  or  drilled.  The  well  to  be  located  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Landscape 
Gardener. 

On  motion,  the  Board  extended  to  the  Live  Stock  Commission  and  to  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  State  the  use  of  our  library  and  office  for  the  holding  of 
their  necessary  meetings. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  th^  President. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Columbus,  O.,  June  25,  1885. 
The  Board  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  ad  interim  report  was  read  and 
laid  on  the  table  for  action  before  the  close  of  the  meeting.    It  was 

Voied,  That  Wm.  Clark,  our  Superintendent,  be  instructed  to  ship  the  Dar- 
ling road  machine  so  soon  as  Mr.  Darling  shall  send  shipping  instructions. 
It  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretaries  arrange  or  pay  the  Cassiday  mortgage  at  once 
(due  April  1,  1886,)  and  have  the  record  canceled.  Also,  that  the  Atcheson 
mortgage,  due  July  6,  be  paid  at  once  and  the  record  canceled.    It  was 

Voted,  That  20  surface  water  grates  be  bought  of  the  Columbus  Machine 
Company  for  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  the  like  patterns  submitted,  and  with 
changes  indicated  by  H.  Haerlin,  our  Landscape  Gardener,  and  on  the  terms 
proposed  in  the  following  offer : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  25,  1885. 

To  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  City : 

Gentlemen  :  We  hereby  propose  to  make  the  grate  and  frame  castings  for 
2J  cents  per  pound.    No  charge  will  be  made  for  altering  patterns. 

R:speciful!y, 

Columbus  Machine  Company. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Votedy  That  a  reporter  be  appointed  for  the  Farm  Product  Hall  Department, 
and  Mr.  Pow  named  Wm.  B.  Alwood. 
Recess  until  two  p.m. 
It  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretaries  advertise  for  sealed  bids  for  hay  and  straw  for 
State  Fair  as  heretofore,  and  accept  the  best  bids  if  satisfactory.  Also,  that 
the  Secretaries  engage  bands  as  heretofore,  two  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  three  for  Thursday,  at  $40.00  and  dinners  per  day,  or  $70.00  and 
dinners  for  two  days.    It  was  also 

Ordered,  That  the  annual  dues  be  paid  the  National  Trotting  Association, 
and  our  claim  of  $125,  on  account  of  premiums  to  J.  R.  Hall  collected  by 
National  Trotting  Association,  against  the  Association  be  adjusted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Fleming  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  due  them  shall  be  in  his  hands. 
It  was 

Votedy  That  the  names  of  awarding  committees  be  published. 

The  live  stock  reporters  were  continued  this  year  at  $20.00,  provided  they 
furnish  acceptable  and  instructive  reports,  and  the  same  for  the  reporter  on 
farm  products.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  offer  of  the  local  agent  of  the  Howe  scales  be  accepted, 
viz.:  That  he  will  furnish  a  set  of  6  ton  scales  to  the  Board  for  Fair  this  year, 
provided  the  Board  buy  a  set  at  wholesale  rates  to  agents,  next  year  for  the  new 
grounds. 

The  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  heretofore  appointed  to  act  in  the  maner  of  negotiating  the  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  Board  made  a  verbal  report  recommending  the 
passage  by  the  Board  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  First — That  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  Ohio  State  Fair  grounds,  owned  by  it.  and  erecting  buildings 
thereon,  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Board,  and  its  property,  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  May  1,  1885, 
entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  issue  bonds  for  fair  grounds  improvements,  passed 
April  10,  1884. 

Resolved,  Second — That  in  order  to  effect  such  loan  there  be  prepared  for 
issue  and  negotiation  one  hundred  and  twenty  bonds  of  the  Board  to  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  be  sealed  with  its 
corporate  seal,  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  and  countersigned  by  its  Treasurer, 
and  duly  authenticated  by  the  certificate  of  the  Trustee  named  in  the  mortgage 
deed  to  be  executed  to  secure  the  payment  thereof  ;  each  of  said  bonds  to  be 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  bearing  date  July  1,  A.D.  1885,  payable 
to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  or  to  the  bearer  thereof,  at  any  time  after  five 
years  and  within  twenty  years  from  their  date,  at  the  pleasure  of  this  Board, 
with  interest  thereon  from  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1885,  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  January  and 
July  successively  each  year  until  the  principal  is  paid,  for  the  several  instal- 
ments of  which  forty  coupons,  each  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  shall  be 
executed  to  be  attached  to  each  of  said  bonds,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Board,  both  principal  and  interest  payable  at  the  office  of  this  Board,  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  that  all  of  said  bonds  shall  be  sold  in  consecutive 
numbers,  beginning  with  number  one,  and  shall  be  called  for  redemption  in 
the  inverse  order  of  their  issue,  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
of  the  issue  shall  be  called  during  any  year  except  during  the  year  1905. 
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Resolved,  Third — That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  said 
bonds,  and  the  interest  thereon,  a  mortgage  in  the  nature  of  a  conveyance  in 
trust  be  duly  executed  by  this  Board  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  convtyirg  to  him, 
his  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  in  trust,  for  the  purpot-'e  aforesaid,  all  the  real 
estate,  lands  and  tenements,  situate  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  owned  and  held 
by  this  Board  in  fee  simple,  and  known  generally  as  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
Grounds,  as  the  same  are  described  in  the  conveyances  thereof  to  the  Board 
by  W.  N.  Cowden  and  Loveli  B.  Harris,  as  trustees  in  trust  for  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  by  deed  dated  May  5,  1885,  by  Henry  T.  Chitienden 
and  wife,  by  deed  dated  May  17,  1884,  and  by  Abraham  Dow  and  wife,  by 
deed  dated  June  1,  1885,  and  by  Joseph  Monnett  and  wiie,  by  deed  dated 
June  1,  1885,  conditioned  to  be  void  upon  full  payment  of  said  bonds  and 
coupons,  and  with  such  other  and  further  conditions,  stipulations  and  provi- 
sions, as  are  usual  in  like  instrun^ents,  and  as  the  President  of  this  Board,  by 
executing  said  instrument,  shall  adopt  and  approve.  Said  mortgage  shall  be 
executed  by  the  President  of  this  Board,  signing  thereto  the  corporate  name 
and  affixing  the  corporate  seal  of  this  Boaid,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  acknowledged  in  due  form  of  law  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  this  Board  by  the  President  and  Secretary  thereof,  and  be  delivered 
to  the  Trustee  therein  namtd  to  hold  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions who  may  become  owners  of  said  bonds.  Said  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
shall  also  embrace  the  warrant  of  attorney  of  this  Board,  irrevocable,  by  which 
whenever  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  said  bonds  or  interest  for 
six  months  after  due,  this  Board  shall  authorize  any  lawful  attorney  oi  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  enter  its  appearance  without  process  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  said  State  to  a  petition  filed  by  said  trustee  for  a  foreclosure  of  said 
mortgage  and  sale  of  said  premises,  consenting  thereto  or  to  .the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  therein,  and  to  waive  all  errors,  exceptions,  appeals  and  petitions 
of  error  therein. 

On  motion  the  above  resolutions,  recommended  by  the  committee  for  adop- 
tion, were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  B  )ard  of  Agriculture. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  this  Board  heretofore  passed  (see 
above)  the  President  and  Secretary  having  caused  to  be  prepared  a  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  as  Trustee,  to  secure  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bonds  about  to  be  issued,  now  produced  it,  and  the  same  having 
been  read  was  approved,  ratified  and  confirmed  in  all  its  conditions,  coven- 
ants and  stipulations  by  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  and  delivered 
by  said  President  and  Secretary  as  heretofore  determined  by  the  B  .)ard. 

The  mortgage  was  also  ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  copied  in  full  in  its  rec- 
ords, and  is  as  follows: 

COPY  OF  MORTGAGE  TO  E.  K.  STEWART,  TRUSTEE. 

This  indenture,  made  this,  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1885,  between  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  and  existing  by 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  first  par^,  and  Edward 
K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  FrankHn  county,  Ohio,  party 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

WHEREA.S,  The  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  party  of  the  first 
part,  hath  duly  and  legally  determined  to  borrow  money  for  improving  its 
State  Fair  Grounds  by  means  of  an  issue  and  sale  of  its  bonds,  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  should  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust,  conveying  the  State  Fair  Grounds  now  owned  by  said  Board,  and  here- 
inafter described,  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in  trust  for  that  purpose, 
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under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  said  Board  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  May  first,  1885,  entitled 
**An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  bonds  for  fair  ground  improvements,"  passed  April  10, 
1884,  published  in  volume  eighty-two,  (82)  of  Ohio  Laws,  page  218,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
the  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  Onio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  bonds  for  fair  ground  improvements,  passed  April  10,  1884,  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  bor- 
row monev,  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  issue  its  bonds 
therefor  in  such  denominations  as  it  may  deem  best,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  secure  the 
payment  of  the  same  by  a  mortgage  of  its  real  estate  with  the  improvements 
thereon. 

Sec,  2.  Said  bonds  shall  be  payable  within  twenty  years  from  their  date,  at 
such  times  as  the  said  Board  shall  direct,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
par  value  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  money  so  borrowed  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds  owned  by  said  Board  and  erecting  build- 
ings thereon. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  virtue  of  this  act 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  create  a  sinking  fund,  in  which  shall 
be  placed  annually,  until  such  indebtedness  has  been  paid,  not  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

Section  2.  Said  original  act,  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  issue  bonds  for  fair  ground  improvements  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

A.  D.  MARSH, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN  G.  WARWICK, 
Passed  May  1,  1885.  President  of  the  Senate. 

And  Whereas,  Also  the  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  party  of  the 
first  part,  did,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 
rowing said  money  as  aforesaid,  adopt  certain  resolutions,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  First — That  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  owned  by  it,  and  erecting  buildings 
thereon,  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Board  and  its  property  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  May  1,  1885, 
entitled  "an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorize  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  issue  bonds  for  fair  ground  improvements,"  passed 
April  10,  1884. 

Resolved,  Second— That  in  order  to  eff'ect  such  loan  there  be  prepared  for 
issue  and  negotiation  one  hundred  and  twenty  bonds  of  the  Board,  to  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  be  sealed  with  its 
corporate  seal,  to  be  signed  by  its  President  and  countersigned  by  its  Treas- 
urer, and  duly  authenticated  by  the  certificate  of  the  trustee  named  in  the 
mortgage  deed  to  be  executed  to  recnre  the  paym'^nt  thereof,  e^ch  of  said 
bonds  to  be  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  bearing  date  July  1,  1885, 
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payable  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  or  to  the  bearer  thereof,  at  any  time 
after  five  years  and  within  twenty  years  from  their  date,  at  the  pleasure  of  this 
Board,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1885,  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  first  days  of 
January  ana  July  successively  each  year  until  the  principal  is  paid,  for  the  sev- 
eral installments  of  which  forty  coupons,  each  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars, 
shall  be  executed,  to  be  attached  to  each  of  said  bonds,  signed  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  B  )ard ;  both  principal  and  interest  payable  at  the  office  of  this 
Board  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  O.;  that  all  of  said  bonds  shall  be  sold  in  con- 
secutive numbers,  beginning  with  number  one,  and  shall  be  called  for  redemp- 
tion in  the  inverse  order  of  their  issue;  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  of  the  issue  shall  be  called  during  any  year,  except  during  the  year 
1905. 

Resolvid,  Third — That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  said 
bonds,  and  the  interest  thereon,  a  mortgage  in  the  nature  of  a  conveyance  in 
trust  be  duly  executed  by  this  Board  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  as  Trustee,  con- 
veying to  him,  his  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  in  trust,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  ail  the  real  estate,  lands  and  tenements,  situate  in  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  owned  and  held  by  this  Board  in  fee  simple,  and  known  generally  as 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  as  the  same  are  described  in  the  conveyance 
thereof  to  the  Board  by  W.  N.  Cowden  and  Lovell  B.  Harris,  as  trustees  in 
'trust  for  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  deed  dated  May  5,  1885,  by 
Henry  T.  Chittenden  and  wife,  by  deed  dated  May  17,  1884,  by  Abraham 
Dow  and  wife,  by  deed  dated  June  1,  1885,  and  by  Joseph  Monnett  and  wife, 
by  deed  dated  June  1,  1885;  conditioned  to  be  void  upon  full  payment  of  said 
bonds  and  coupons,  and  with  such  other  and  further  conditions,  stipulations 
and  provisions,  as  are  usual  in  like  instruments,  and  as  the  President  of  this 
Board,  by  executing  said  instruments,  shall  adopt  and  approve.  Said  mortgage 
shall  be  executed  by  the  President  of  this  Board,  signing  thereunto  the  corpo- 
rate name,  and  affixing  the  corporate  seal  of  this  Board,  and  attested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  B  'ard,  and  acknowledged  in  due  form  of  law  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  this  Board  by  the  President  and  Secretary  there o',  and  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  trustee  therein  named,  to  hold  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  or  cor- 
porations who  may  become  owners  of  said  bonds.  Said  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  shall  also  embrace  the  warrant  of  attorney  of  this  Board,  irrevocable, 
by  which  whenever  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  said  bonds  or  in- 
terest for  six  months  after  due,  this  Board  shall  authorize  any  lawful  attorney 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  enter  its  appearance  without  process  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  said  S:ate,  to  a  petition  filed  by  said  trustee  for  a  fore- 
closure of  said  mortgage  and  sale  of  said  premises,  consenting  thereto,  or  to 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  therein,  and  to  waive  all  errors,  exceptions, 
appeals  and  petitions  of  errors  thereon. 

And  whereas^  further,  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  party  of  the 
first  part,  under  ana  in  pursuance  of  said  resolutions,  hath  prepared  and  exe- 
cuted, and  now  holds  to  be  authenticated  by  said  trustee,  issued  and  negoti- 
ated, the  aforesaid  one  hundred  and  twenty  bonds  of  said  Board,  as  above 
described,  bearing  date  Jaly  1,  A  D.  1885,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  piyable  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  trustee,  or  to  the  bearer  thereof  at  any 
time  after  five  years  and  within  twenty  years  from  their  date,  at  the  pleasure 
of  Slid  Board,  v/ith  interest  thereon  from  the  first  day  of  July,  A.D.  1885,  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of 
January  and  July  successively  each  year  until  the  principal  is  paid,  for  the 
several  installments  of  which  forty  coupons,  each  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars, 
are  attached  to  each  of  said  bonds,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board, 
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both  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  being  made  payable  at  the  office  of 
said  Board,  in  the  city  of  Columous,  Ohio,  with  a  provision  therein  that  all  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  sold  inconsecutive  numbers  beginning  with  number  one, 
and  shall  be  called  tor  redemption  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  issue,  and  not 
more  than  $5,000  of  said  issue  shall  be  called  during  any  year  except  during 
the  year,  A.  D.  1905,  all  of  which  bonds  are  of  like  tenor,  and,  omittmg  sig- 
natures of  said  President,  Treisurer  and  Trustee,  and  seals,  are  in  the  form 
following,  to  wit : 

No   STATE  OF  OHIO.  $500.00 

OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Six  per  cent.  5  to  20  years  Fint  Mortgage  Bonds  for  improving  New  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Know  all  M  ?i  by  these  Presents,  That  the  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE  acknowledges  itself  to  owe  to  Edward  K.  Stewart.  Trustee, 
or  to  the  bearer  hereof,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  paid  at  its 
office,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  any  time  atter  five  years  and  within 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  this  bond,  at  the  pleasure  of  said  Ohio  S  ate 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  hereinafter  specially  provided,  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  at  the  office  of 
the  said  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day 
of  July  successively,  each  year,  until  the  principal  is  paid,  according  to  and 
upon  presentation  and  surrender  of  the  interest  coupons  hereunto  attached  as 
they  severally  become  due. 

This  bond  is  one  of  a  series  of  one  hundted  and  twenty  bonds ^  numbered  con- 
secutively from  7iumber  one  \o  number  one  hundred  and  twenty  inclusive,  all  of 
like  date  and  amount  and  of  the  same  tenor,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars,  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Siate  of  Ohio,  passed  May  1st,  1885,  specially 
authorizing  their  issue,  and  in  substance  as  follows: 

*' Section  1.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to 
borrow  money  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  is  ue  its  bonds 
therefor,  in  such  denominations  as  it  may  deem  best,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  pa)  able  semi-annually,  and  secure  the 
payment  of  tne  same  by  a  mortgage  of  its  real  estate,  wiih  the  improvements 
thereon. 

'*  Section  2.  Said  bonds  shall  be  payable  within  twenty  years  from  their 
date,  at  such  times  as  the  said  Board  shall  direct,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  the  par  value  thereof. 

Section  3.  The  money  so  borrowed  shall  be  used  onlv  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  owned  by  said  Board,  and  erecting 
buildings  thereon. 

"  Section  4.  For  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  create  a  Sinking  Fund,  in 
which  shall  be  placed  annually,  until  such  indebtedness  has  been  paid,  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  ot  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair." 

The  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  all  the  said  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bonds,  without  priority  or  preference  among  the  holders  thereof,  is 
provided  for  by  the  Sinking  Fund  created  by  the  law  authorizing  this  issue, 
and  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  bearing  even  date  herewith,  made  by  the 
said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  Edward  K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  conve>ing  to 
him  in  trust  for  the  equal  security  of  all  of  said  one  hundred  and  twenty  bonds  all 
the  real  estate  of  the  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  wit:  Its  Fair  Grounds  of 
about  ninety  acres  of  land  (located  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  in  Franklin  Co.,  O  , 
and  more  particularly  located  and  described  in  said  mortgage  to  which  reference  is 
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hereby  made  for  particulars),  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  improvements 
already  and  hereafter  made  or  placed  thereon  by  the  said  Board  of  Agriculture. 
And  the  said  Ohio  Scate  Bjard  of  Agriculture  hath  and  doth  hereby  direct  as  a 
part  of  this  obligation  that  all  bonds  of  this  series  shall  be  sold  in  consecutive 
NUMBERS,  beginning  with  number  one,  and  shall  be  called  for  redemption  in 
the  INVERSE  order  of  the[r  issue,  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  issue  shall  be  called  during  any  year,  except  during  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  AND  five  when  they  all  become  due. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  caused  this  Bond  to  be  sealed  with  its  Corporate  Seal 
and  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  and  countersigned  by  its  Trea- 
surer, and  the  coupons  hereunto  annexed  to  be  evidenced  by 
the  signatures  of  its  Treasurer,  on  this  first  day  of  July,  A.D. 
1885. 

C.  D.  Bailey,  President.  Jno.  C.  Levering,  Treasurer. 

[l.  s.]  (Indorsed).  Columbus,  Ohio,  (day  of  issue)  ,  1885. 

I  hereby  certity  that  this  bond  is  one  of  the  series  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bonds  of  like  denomination  and  tenor  described  in  and  secured  by  the 
within  mentioned  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  ,  A.D.  1885. 

Edward  K.  Stewart,  Trustee. 

All  of  said  interest  coupons  are,  omitting  the  date  of  payment  and  number 
of  the  bond  to  which  it  is  attached,  of  like  tenor,  and  are,  omitting  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board,  in  form  following : 

$15.00  ^   iNTERhST  coupon.  $15.00 

OHIO  STA'lE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Six  per  cent,  bonds  for  improving  Neiv  State  Fair  Grounds, 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  pay  the  bearer,  at  their  office,  in 

the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  day  of  ,  fiiteen  dollars  for  six 

months'  interest  on  this  bond  for  $500. 

No    ,  Treasurer. 

Now,  therefore^  This  indenture  witnesseth  that  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  party  of  the  first  part,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  as 
aforesaid  by  law,  and  ot  its  resolutions  aforesaid,  in  consideration  of  all  and 
and  singular  the  premises  hereinafter  recited,  and  of  the  sum  of  $1.00  to  it  in 
hand  paid  before  the  ensealing  of  these  presents,  by  Edward  K.  Stewart, 
Trustee,  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged; and  for  the  better  securing  the  punctual  pa5ment  of  each  and  all  of 
the  bonds  and  their  said  interest  coupons  aforementioned,  when  the  same  shall 
become  due  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  hath  bargained  and  sold  and  by  these 
presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release  and  convey  unto  the  said 
Edward  K  Stewart,  Trustee,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  successors,  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  all  and  singular,  the  following  lands  and  tenements,  sit- 
uated in  Clinton  township,  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  being  lot  No.  19  (nineteen) 
in  Barcus  and  Robinson's  subdivision  of  lot  No.  8  (eight)  in  Stevenson's  sur- 
vey, SO  called,  made  in  partifon  among  heirs  of  George  Stevenson,  of  section 
four  (4),  township  one  (1),  range  eighteen  (18),  United  States  Military  Lands; 
reference  being  had  and  made  to  the  plat  of  said  survey,  recorded  in  second 
chancery  record  322,  and  of  said  sub  division  in  the  recorder's  office  in  said 
Franklin  county. 

Said  lot  No.  nineteen  (19),  with  other  lots  of  land  in  said  sub-division,  was 
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sold  and  conveyed  to  Ezekiel  S.  Woods,  of  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
by  George  L.  Converse  and  Sarah  E  ,  his  wife,  of  Columbus,  O.,  by  deed  of 
general  warranty,  dated  November  15,  1866,  which  deed  is  duly  recorded  in 
volume  89  of  the  deed  records  of  said  county,  pages  483  and  484,  relerence 
to  which  is  hereby  had  and  made ;  and  said  lot  No.  nineteen  was  by  said 
Ezekiel  S.  Woods,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  made  March  27,  1872,  with 
other  lots  of  land  in  said  sub  division,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  Mary  B. 
Manypenny,  his  daughter,  m  fee  simple,  which  said  last  will  and  testament 
was  duly  admitted  to  probate  and  record  in  said  county  of  Licking,  Ohio,  on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1880;  the  testator  having  died  on  the  7th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1880,  and  said  last  will  and  testament  is  recorded  in 
record  of  wills  of  L  eking  county,  Ohio,  book  G,  page  374,  and  a  copy  thereof 
with  a  copy  of  the  probate  thereof,  duly  certified,  is  recorded  in  the  probate 
court  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  record  of  wills,  buok  H,  page  123,  reference 
to  which  is  hereby  had  and  made  ;  and  said  lot  nineteen  (19),  being  the  same 
premises  that  were  conveyed  to  Mary  Margaret  Innis  by  said  Mary  B.  Many- 
penny  and  her  husband,  by  deed  dated  April  14,  1883,  recorded  in  deed  rec- 
ords of  said  county,  book  160,  page  257,  and  being  the  same  premises  that 
were  conveyed  to  Lovell  B.  Harris  and  W.  N.  Cowden,  as  trustees  in  trust  for 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  William  H  Innis  and  Mary  Margaret 
Innis,  his  wife,  by  deed,  dated  December  27,  1883,  and  recorded  in  deed 
records  of  said  county,  book  167,  page  118,  etc. 

Also  the  following  premises,  situate  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
in  said  Clinton  township,  and  being  parts  of  lots  Nos.  seven  (7)  and  fourteen 
(14),  as  designated  in  a  proceeding  in  partition  between  the  heirs  of  George 
Stevenson,  of  quarter  township  lour  (J  township  4),  township  one  (1),  range 
eighteen  (18),  U.  S.  Military  Lands,  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Ohio,  as  recorded  in  volume  2,  of  chancery  complete  records, 
pages  318-322,  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  a  locust  post,  northeast  corner  to  said  lot  No.  7  (seven),  south- 
east corner  to  said  lot  No.  fourteen  (14),  witness  a  beech  16  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  date  of  said  partition,  bearing  north  72°,  east  13  links  distant;  thence 
with  the  east  line  of  said  lot  No.  seven  (7),  south  1°  16',  west  30  97-100  poles 
to  a  stone  in  said  line,  planted  for  the  southeast  corner  of  a  parcel  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  (110)  acres,  five  and  a  third  (5^^)  poles  of  land,  conveyed  by 
William  Neil  knd  wife  to  Anna  E.  Dennison,  by  deed,  dated  December  26, 
1856,  recorded  in  book  61,  page  499,  of  deed  records  of  said  county;  thence 
with  the  south  line  of  said  last  mentioned  parcel,  north  88°  30',  west  fifty-one 
33  lOO  (51  33  100)  poles,  to  a  stake  in  the  east  line  of  the  parcel  of  land  con- 
veyed by  William  Neil  and  wife  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  Company  by  deed,  dated  June  — ,  1853,  recorded  in  deed  records  of 
said  county,  book  51,  page  185 ;  th  nce  with  said  last  mentioned  line  north  5° 
15',  west  sixty-nine  k9-100  poles  tj  a  stake  in  said  line  at  its  intersection  with 
the  south  line  of  a  parcel  of  land  containing  one  hundred  and  eleven  (111) 
acres,  one  hundred  and  one  (101)  poles,  conveyed  by  William  Neil  and  wife 
to  their  son,  Robert  E.  Neil,  by  deed  dated  December  26,  1856,  recorded  in 
book  61,  page  489,  of  deed  records  of  said  county;  thence  with  said  south 
line  of  said  last  mentioned  parcel,  south  88°  'r.O^  east  fifty-eight  19  100  poles, 
to  a  stone  in  the  east  line  of  said  lot  No.  fourteen  (14)  of  said  Stevenson  par- 
tition, southeast  corner  to  said  paicel  so  as  aforesaid  conveyed  to  said  Robert 
E.  Neil,  and  northeast  corner  to  said  parcel  so  as  aforesaid  conveyed  to  said 
Anna  E.  Dennison;  thence  with  said  east  line  of  said  lot  No.  fourteen  (14), 
south  1°  16',  west  thirty-seven  84  100  poles  to  the  beginning;  containing 
twenty-three  749  1000  (23  749-1000)  acres  of  land,  being  same  premises 
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that  were  conveyed  to  W.  N.  Cowden  and  Lovell  B.  Harris,  as  trustees  in 
.  trust  for  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Anna  E.  Dennison,  by  deed 
dated  December  29,  1883,  and  recorded  in  deed  records  of  said  county,  book 
167,  page  119. 

Also  the  following  premises  situated  in  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  viz.: 
Being  lot  No.  fiUeen  (15)  in  Barcus  and  Robinson's  sub  division  of  lot  No.  eight 
(8)  known  as  part  of  Stevenson's  survey,  plat  of  same  is  recorded  in  Recorder's 
office  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio ;  said  lot  contains  five  (5)  acres,  being  same 
premises  conveyed  to  W.  N.  Cowden  and  Lovell  B.  Harris,  as  Trustees,  in 
trust  for  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  WilHam  M.  Murdock,  by  deed, 
dated  December  28,  1883,  and  recorded  in  deed  records  of  said  county,  book 
167,  page  120.  Also  the  following  premises  in  the  county,  township  and  State 
aforesaid,  described  in  tracts  or  parcels  as  follows,  to- wit: 

First  Tract  — Being  twenty  acres  off  of  the  west  end  of  lot  No.  thirteen  (13) 
of  the  sub  division  of  Stevenson's  fourth  quarter  of  first  township,  eighteenth 
range.  United  States  Military  Lands,  among  the  heirs  of  Stevenson.  The  north 
and  south  lines  of  said  twenty  (20)  acres  to  be  of  equal  length. 

Second  Tract. — Being  part  of  lot  No.  thirteen  (13)  in  section  No.  4,  in  town- 
ship No.  1,  range  No.  18,  United  States  Military  Lands,  as  said  lot  is  de- 
lineated on  the  recorded  plat  of  the  sub-division  of  said  section  among  the  heirs 
of  George  Stevenson,  deceased,  in  ihe  Chancery  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  and  for  said  county  of  Franklin,  in  book  No.  2,  page  318. 
The  land  hereby  conveyed  being  bounded  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  a  stake  in 
the  south  line  of  said  lot  No.  13,  south-east  corner  to  said  above  described  20 
acre  lot,  and  running  thence  along  said  east  line  thereof,  north  1°  and  45', 
east  100  poles  to  a  stake  in^the  north  line  of  said  lot  No.  13,  north-east  corner 
to  said  above  described  20  acre  lot ;  thence  along  the  north  line  of  said  No.  13, 
south  88°,  east  24  poles  to  a  stake;  thence  south  1°,  45',  west  100  poles  to  a 
stake  in  the  south  line  of  said  lot  No.  13 ;  thence  along  said  south  line  north 
88°,  west  24  poles  to  the  beginning,  containing  fifteen  (15)  acres. 

Third  Tract  —Lots  Nos.  sixteen  (16)  and  seventeen  (17)  of  Robinson  and 
Barcus  sub  division  of  lot  No.  eight  (8),  known  as  part  of  Stevenson's  survey 
as  the  sxme  are  numbered  and  delineated  on  the  recorded  plat  thereof  of  rec- 
ord in  plat  book  No.  1,  page  130.  Recorder's  office  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio. 
Said  two  lots  are  estimated  to  contain  five  acres  each,  being  same  premises  con- 
veyed to  said  W.  N.  Cowden  and  Lovell  B  Harris,  as  Trustees,  in  trust  for 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Thomas  D.  Cassady  and  wife,  by  deed, 
dated  November  14,  1883,  recorded  in  deed  records  of  said  county,  book  167, 
page  121. 

Also,  the  following  premises  situate  in  the  county,  township  and  State  afore- 
said :  Being  lot  No.  eighteen  (18)  in  Barcus  and  Robinson's  sub  divison  of 
lot  No.  eight  (8)  in  Stevenson's  survey  (so  called)  made  in  partition  among  the 
heirs  of  George  Stevenson  of  section  four  (4),  township  one  (1),  range  eighteen 
(18),  United  States  Military  Lands,  reference  being  had  and  made  to  the  plat 
of  said  Stevenson's  survey,  recorded  in  Chancery  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  said  county,  book  2,  page  322,  and  to  the  plat  of  said  Barcus 
and  Robinson's  sub  division  of  said  lot  eight  (8),  recorded  in  plat  records  of  said 
county,  book  1,  page  130.  Said  lot  eighteen  (18)  contains  five  (5)  acres  of 
land,  more  or  less,  being  the  same  premises  that  were  conveyed  to  W.  N.  Cow- 
den and  Lovell  B.  Harris,  as  Trustees,  in  trust  for  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  William  Tu  pie  and  wife,  and  George  T.  Jones  and  wife,  by 
deed,  dated  March  25,  1884,  and  recorded  in  deed  records  of  said  county, 
book  167,  page  341.  All  the  real  estate  hereinabove  described  being  same 
premises  as  conveyed  to  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  W.  N.  Cowden 
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and  Lovell  B.  Harris,  Trustees,  in  trust  for  Ohio  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture, 
by  deed,  dated  May  5,  1885. 

Also  the  following  premises  situate  in  the  county,  township  and  State  afore- 
said, to-wit :  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  east  line  o<  lot  seven  (7)  of  George 
Stevenson's  heirs  subdivision  of  section  four  (4),  towns-hip  one  (1),  Clinton 
township,  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  two  hundred  (200)  feet  north  1°,  16'  east 
from  the  center  of  a  street  in  Robinson  and  Barcus'  sub  division  of  lot  eight  (8) 
of  Stevenson's  heirs  sub  division  which  center  is  the  center  of  the  west  line  of 
lot  eight  (8)  referred  to  above,  and  said  point  of  beginning  is  the  north- 
east corner  of  a  piece  of  land  conveyed  by  said  Chittenden  to  Henry  P. 
Stewart  (said  Stewart's  deed  as  recorded  has  been  burned) ;  thence  north  88°, 
SO'  west  along  the  north  line  of  H.  P.  Stewart's  and  Joseph  Monett's  north 
line  (200)  feet  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Joseph  Monett's  land;  thence  south 
1°,  16'  west  along  Monett's  west  line  two  hundred  (200)  feet  to  the  center  of 
street  referred  to  above  ;  thence  north  88°,  80'  west,  parallel  to  the  north  line 
of  a  500  acre  tract  described  in  book  A,  page  113  and  114  of  the  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  records,  in  center  of  said  street  six  hundred  and  sixtv  and 
twenty  three  one  hundredths  (660  23-100)  feet  to  the  center  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.;  thence  north  5°,  1 5'  west  in  center  of  said 
railroad  three  hundred  and  twenty  and  eighty  two  one  hundredths  (320  82-100) 
feet  to  the  inter  section  of  said  railroad  line  and  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Dennison's 
south  line  ;  thence  south  88°,  30'  east  parallel  to  said  500  acre  tract,  north  line, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  sixty-four  one  hundredths  (896  64  100)  feet 
to  a  stone  in  the  east  line  of  said  lot  No.  seven  (7) ;  thence  south  1°,  16'  west 
along  the  east  line  of  said  lot  seven  (7),  one  hundred  and  nineteen  and  forty- 
seven  one  hundredths  (119  47  100)  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing 
(after  the  strip  of  ground  fifty  (50)  feet  wide  which  is  taken  off  the  west  side  of 
the  above  described  land  for  rigiit  of  way  for  C,  C,  C.  &  I  R.  R.),  five  and 
fifty-five  one  hundredths  (5  55-100)  acres  of  ground,  being  same  premises 
conveyed  to  said  Ohio  S  ate  Board  of  Agriculture  by  H  T.  Chittenden  and 
wife,  by  deed,  dated  May  17,  1884,  and  recorded  in  deed  records  of  said 
county,  book  166,  page  5"^8. 

Also,  the  following  premises  situate  in  the  county,  township^and  State  afore- 
said, and  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wit :  Commencing  at  that  point 
in  the  eastern  line  of  Henry  T.  Chittenden's  Woodburn  Addition  to  Colum- 
bus, where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the  north  line  of  the  lane  in  Robinson  and 
Barcus  sub  division  ;  thence  west  in  the  extended  line  of  said  lane,  one  hun- 
dred (100)  feet;  thence  north  at  right  angles,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(175)  feet  to  a  point;  thence  east  at  right  angles  one  hundred  (100)  feet  to 
Manypeny's  west  line;  thence  south  with  Manypery's  west  line  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  (175)  feet  to  the  beginning,  being  same  premises  conveyed  to 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Abraham  Dow  and  wife,  by  deed,  dated 
June  1,  A.  D.  1885. 

Also,  the  following  premises,  situate  in  the  county,  township  and  State  afore- 
said, and  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wit:  A  part  of  Henry  T. 
Chittenden's  Woodburn  Addition  to  the  city  of  Columbus,  as  delineated  on 
plat  record  No.  1,  page  384,  etc.;  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street  in  Robinson  and  Barcus  sub-division,  as  it  would  be  if  extended, 
being  southwest  corner  to  H.  P.  Stewart's  land ;  thence  norih  with  said  Stew- 
art's west  line  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  (175)  feet  to  Stewart's  northwest 
corner;  thence  west  at  right  angles  one  hundred  (100)  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
south  at  right  angles  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  (175)  feet  to  a  point ; 
thence  east  at  right  angles  one  hundred  (100)  feet  to  beginning;  being 
same  premises  conveyed  to  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Joseph 
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Monett  and  wife  by  deed,  dated  June  1,  1885 :  Together  with  all  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  that  heretofore  have  been  or  hereafter  shall  be  made, 
erected  or  placed  thereon  by  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging,  unto  the  said  Edward  K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  neirs,  successors  and  assigns  forever.  In  trust,  nevertheless,  for  the 
person  and  persons,  corporation  and  corporations,  and  tor  the  equal  pro  rata 
benefit,  security  and  protection  of  the  person  and  persons,  corporation  and 
corpDrations,  who  or  which  miy  be  or  become  holders  of  the  bonds  and  inter- 
est coupons  aforementioned,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  by  said  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  without  preference,  priority  or  dis- 
tinction as  to  lien  or  otherwise,  of  any  over  others,  by  reason  of  priority  of 
time  of  issumg  or  negotiating  the  same,  and  so  that  each  and  all  of  said  bonds 
and  its  and  their  said  interest  coupons  shall  have  the  same  right,  lien  and 
privilege  under  and  by  this  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage,  and  shall  ail  be  equally 
secured  hereby,  with  like  effect  as  if  they  had  all  been  made,  executed,  deliv- 
ered and  negotiated  simultaneously  on  the  date  hereof;  and  in  trust  also  for 
enforcing  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  coupons,  when  due  and  pay- 
able, in  accordance  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  stipulations  of 
this  instrument,  and  of  said  bonds  and  interest  coupons. 

And  for  the  better  assuring  and  confirming  the  title  and  power  of  said 
Edward  K,  Stewart,  Trustee,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  successors 
and  assigns,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  covenants  with  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  Jiis  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  that  at  any  time 
hereafter,  and  so  often  as  may  be  required  by  the  party  ot  the  second  part,  or 
the  person  or  persons  holding  the  above  granted  estate  in  trust,  said  party  of 
the  first  part  will  do  such  act  and  make  juch  further  assurance  in  law  as  such 
trustee  or  trustees  shall,  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  be  reasonably  advised 
are  necessary  for,  or  tend  to,  the  better  carrying  out  the  object  and  intent  of 
the  parties  to  this  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust;  provided,  always,  and  these 
presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, party  of  the  fir^t  part,  its  successors  or  assigns  shall  well  and  truly  pay 
and  discharge,  or  cause  to  be  paid  and  discharged,  unto  each  and  all  the  hold- 
ers of  said  bonds  to  be  issued  as  aforesaid,  the  principal  and  interest  to  grow 
due  thereon  at  the  times,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  place  as  stipulated  in  said 
bonds  and  interest  coupons,  the  Siid  principal  and  interest  shall  become  due 
and  payable  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  then  these  pres- 
ents and  the  estate  and  rights  hereby  granted  shall  cease,  determine  and  be 
^oid;  otherwise,  of  mil  force  and  virtue,  in  law,  to  be  and  remain  forever. 

Said  party  of  the  first  part  for  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns  doth  further 
covenant  and  agree  unto  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs, 
successors  and  assigns  that  if  any  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  its 
said  interest  coupons,  or  any  of  them,  for  six  months  after  falling  due  and 
being  demanded,  then  each  and  all  of  said  bonds,  issued  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
due  and  payable;  and  if  any  default  be  made  in  the  payment,  when  due,  of 
any  mjney,  principal  or  interest,  secured  by  this  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
and  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  bonds  or  interest  coupons,  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  thereof,  and  the  same  shall  remain  due  and  unpaid  for  six 
months  after  the  same  shall  have  been  demanded  by  the  legal  holder  or  holders 
thereof,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall,  upon  the  written  demand  of  the 
p  iriy  of  the  second  part,  or  of  the  trustee  or  trustees,  for  the  then  time  being, 
lorthwith  surrender  to  said  second  party,  such  trustee  or  trustees,  or  his  or 
their  agent  or  attorney  the  actual  possession  of  all  and  singular,  the  lands  and 
tenements,  premises  and  rights  hereby  conveyed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
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together  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  and  buildings  thereon 
erected  by  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  hold,  use,  manage  and  receive  the 
rents,  issues,  income  and  profits  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  said 
bonds,  making  from  time  to  lime  all  needful  repairs,  alterations  and  additions, 
and  paying  all  proper  costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  so  tak'ng,  holdmg  and 
managing  the  same,  including  a  reasonable  compensation  to  said  trustee  from 
the  income  thereof,  rendering  accounts  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  until  such 
time  as  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  such  trustee  or  trus  ees  shall  cause 
said  premises,  lands  and  tenements  to  be  sold  as  hereinafter  p  ovided,  or  other 
disposition  be  lawfully  made  thereof. 

And  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth  by  these  presents  execute  and  give  its 
warrant  of  attorney,  by  which,  whenever  and  so  often  as  default  shall  be  made 
by  said  partv  of  the  first  part  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of 
any  of  said  bonds,  or  any  part  thereof  as  therein  stipulated,  for  the  period  of 
six  months  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due  and  payment  thereof  de- 
manded, the  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth  authorize. and  empower  any  law- 
ful attorney  at  law,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  enter  the  appearance  of  said  party 
of  the  first  part  without  process  in  anv  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  any  bill  or  petition  filed  by  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or 
the  then  trustee  or  trustees,  for  ihe  foreclosure  of  this  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  and  the  saltt  of  the  lands  and  tenements  hereia  described  and  conveyed, 
or  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  if  requested  by  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  said  trustee  or  trustees,  to  content  on  behalf  of 
said  paity  of  the  first  part,  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  forthwith,  by  order  cf 
said  court;  to  take  possession  of  said  premises,  lands  and  tenements,  or  any 
part  thereof,  upon  such  terms  as  such  court  shall  prescribe;  and  to  consent 
also  that  a  decree  or  order  be  granted  by  sucH  court  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  said  premises,  lands  and  tenements,  under  the  direction  of  such 
court,  and  to  enter  on  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  stipulation  therein 
not  to  impede,  delay  or  appeal,  exceptions,  petitions  in  error  or  otherwise,  the 
execution  of  such  decree  or  order,  but  to  waive  all  error,  exception  and  appeal 
thereon  ;  provided,  however,  that  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  such  trus- 
tee or  trustees  shall  not  demand  the  surrender  of  the  possession  of  said  lands 
and  tenements  or  any  part  thereof,  or  file  a  bill  or  petition  for  the  foreclosure 
of  this  mortgage  or  the  sale  of  said  premises,  unless  first  requested  so  to  do  in 
writing  by  the  then  holders  of  at  least  one-half  in  amount  ot  the  bonds  hereby 
secured  then  outstanding,  and  upon  being  properly  indemnified  and  adequate 
funds  or  security  therefor  being  furnished  against  and  for  the  payment  of  all 
costs,  expenses  and  liabilities  to  be  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  incurred, 
nor  shall  any  order  or  decree  as  aforesaid  be  made  or  rendered  until  after 
thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  applying  for  the  same  shall  have 
been  given  to  said  Board ;  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  any  sale  made  of  said 
premises  as  herein  provided,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : 

First — To  the  pavment  unto  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  such  trustee 
or  trustees,  all  reasonable  costs,  charges  and  expenses  for  counsel  fees  and 
otherwise,  and  including  a  reasonable  compensation  for  said  trustee,  and  to 
indemnify  him  or  them  from  all  liability  in  the  premises. 

Second — To  the  payment  without  giving  preference,  or  priority,  or  distinc- 
tion in  any  way  to  one  over  another  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds;  first,  of  the 
interest  then  due  on  said  bonds  outstanding  and  intended  to  be  hereby 
secured;  and,  secondly,  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  in  full,  if  said  proceeds 
shall  be  sufficient,  but  if  not,  then  pro-rata  among  the  same. 

Thi^'d — In  the  event  of  there  being  in  the  hands  of  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  or  said  trustee  or  trustees,  or  other  party  or  parties  any  portion  of  said 
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trust  estate,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  after  the  payment  in  full  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  said  aforesaid  bonds,  then  he  or  they  shall  re  convey,  re-trans- 
fer or  pay  over  the  same  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  its  sole  use  and 
benefit. 

And  it  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  any  other  trustee  or  trustees 
succeeding  to  this  trust,  shall  be  responsible  only  for  gross  neglect  and  willful 
default,  and  shall  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  take  any  action  toward  the 
execution  of  this  trust  which  in  his  or  their  opinion  will  be  likely  to  involve 
him  or  them  in  personal  expense  or  liabili'y,  unless  some  one  or  more  of  said 
bond-holders  shall,  as  often  as  required  by  said  trustee  or  trustees,  give  him  or 
them  reasonable  indemnity  against  the  same,  any  thing  herein  to  the  contrary 
notwithstandmg,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  the  said  trustee  or  trustees 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  of  arbiirament  and  compromise,  and  of 
appointiag  agents  and  attorneys  to  act  in  his  or  their  behalf. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  successor  or  successors 
m  this  trust,  may  resign  and  discharge  himself  of  the  trust  hereby  created  by  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to  be  given  at  least  three  months 
before  such  resignation  shall  take  effect,  or  such  shorter  time  as  said  party  of 
the  first  part  shall  accept  as  adequate ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in 
said  trusteeship  by  death,  resignaiion,  incapacity,  inability  to  act  or  renewal 
by  legal  author  tv  of  said  party  ol  the  second  part,  or  any  trustee  or  trustees, 
lawfully  succeeding  to  the  t|:ust,  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  its  successors 
and  assigns,  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  successor  or  successors  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  which  appointment  shall  be  aitesttd  by  the  certificate,  in  writing,  by 
the  President  and  Stcre  ary  of  the  said  Board,  under  its  corporate  seal,  and 
the  written  acceptance  thereof  by  the  person  or  persons  appomted.  But  if 
said  party  of  the  first  part  shah  neglect  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  for 
thirty  days,  or  if  any  other  good  cause  be  shown  therefor,  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
upon  the  proper  application  therefor  by  the  holders  of  one-third  in  amount  of 
the  bonds  hereby  secured  then  outstanding,  or  by  an  agreement  in  writing 
between  such  one  third  of  said  bond-holders  and  the  party  of  the  first  part;  and 
any  trustee  or  trustees  appointed  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  charged  and 
vested  with  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  title,  interest  estate,  powers,  duties 
and  trust  herein  conveyed,  created  and  contained,  as  if  he  or  they  had  been 
originally  named  as  such  trustee  in  this  instrument,  and  should  any  deeds,  con- 
veyances or  instruments  in  writing  to  be  executed,  acknowleaged  and  delivered 
on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  resigning  or  removed  trustee 
be  required  by  such  new  trustee  or  trustt  es,  for  more  mlly  vesting  in  and  con- 
fining to  him  or  them  such  estate  rights,  powers  and  duties,  such  deeds,  con- 
veyances and  instruments  of  writing  shall  on  request  be  made,  executed  and 
acknowledged  by  said  parties  respectively. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hath  caused 
its  corporate  name  to  be  hereunto  signed  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  by  Charles  D.  Biiley,  its  President,  and  attested  by  William  I.  Cham- 
berlain, Its  Secretary,  thereunto  by  it  duly  authorized;  and  the  said  Edward 
K.  Stewart,  Trustee,  in  testimony  of  his  acceptance  of  the  trusts  hereof  has 
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hereunto  signed  his  name  as  such  trustee  and  set  his  seal  this  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
[seal]       By  Charles  D.  Bailey,  its  President. 
Attest : 

[seal]  William  I.  Chambeklain, 

Secretary  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
[seal]  Edward  K.  Siewakt,  Trustee. 


seal  OHIO  STATE 
BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Signed,  sealed  and  acknowledged  in  presence  of 

J.  Wm.  Bat  dwin, 
HecnBert  E.  Bradley. 

State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  ss. : 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Pubh'c  in  and  for  said  county,  person- 
ally came  Charles  D.  Bailey,  President  and  William  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  said  Ohio  S:ate  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  Charles  D.  Bailey,  its  President,  and  William  I.  Chamberlain, 
its  Secretary,  the  grantor,  described  in  and  who  to  my  personal  knowledge 
signed  and  sealed  the  foregoing  instrument  and  acknowledged  the  signing 
thereto  of  the  corporate  name  and  the  ensealing  thereof  with  the  corporate 
seal  of  said  Board,  to  be  their  and  each  their  voluntary  official  act  and  deed  as 
such  president  and  secretary  respectively  of  said  Board,  ana  the  voluntary  cor- 
porate act  and  deed  of  said  Board  by  them,  its  president  and  secretary  as  afore- 
said, and  the  said  Charles  D  Bailey  and  William  I.  Chamberlain  being  by  me 
first  sworn,  say  that  the  said  Charles  D.  Bailey  is  president  and  the  said  Wil- 
liam I.  Chamberlain  is  secretary  of  the  said  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
that  they  know  the  corporate  name  and  seal  of  said  Board ;  that  they  are  duly 
authorized  and  empowered,  by  resolution  of  said  Board  duly  passed,  to  ex- 
ecute and  acknowledge  the  above  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage  as  the  same  is 
abov^e  executed;  that  the  name  of  said  Board  thereto  signed  is  its  genuine 
corporate  name ;  and  that  the  seal  of  said  Board  thereto  affixed  is  its  genuine 
corporate  seal,  and  that  the  said  name  was  so  signed,  and  said  seal  so  affixed 
thereunto  by  said  president  and  attested  by  said  secretary,  by  order  of  said 
Onio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  »>fficial  seal  this,  the 
first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1^85. 

[seal]  J.  Wm.  Baldwin, 

Notary  Pyblic  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 

Recorder's  Office,  Franklin  Couniy,  O. 

This  instrument,  filed  for  record  this  July  1,  1^85.  at  3  o'clock  p.m.;  re- 
corded August  22,  '  885,  in  Franklin  County  Record  of  Mortgages,  volume 
99,  pages  110  to  127. 

F.  M.  Senier,  Recorder, 

Board  took  recess  to  8  o't  lock  a.m. 


June  26,  8  A.M.,  1885. 

The  Board  visited  the  grounds  and  inspected  them.  After  the  return  it  was 
Voted,  That  Messrs.  Bailey,  Levering,  Pow  and  Talcott  be  a  committee  to 

confer  with  the  county  commissioners  relative  to  the  extension  of  Eighth  street 

to  the  fair  grounds. 
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At  12  o'clock,  noon,  bids  were  opened  for  the  bonds,  as  follows : 

New  York,  June  24,  1885 

J.  C.  Levering,  Treasurer  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

De\r  Sir:  If  you  can  see  your  way  to  make  coupons  payable  in  New 
Yor*  City,  I  will  take  $30,000  at  104^  and  interest  accrued. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  B.  Brundrett,  President. 
And  probably  the  balance,  unless  higher  prices. 

Columbus  June  26,  1885. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Dear  Sirs:  We  bid  you  100^  and  accrued  interest  for  the  $60,000  of  hrst 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued  by  you — all  or  none — provided  yf»u  deposit  the 
proceeds  with  ihis  bank,  subject  to  your  order  as  required  in  making  the  pro- 
posed improvements. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo  W.  Sinks,  President. 


(Telegram.) 

New  York,  June  25,  1885. 
J.  C.  Levering,  Treasurer  O)iio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 
Consider  my  bid  on  your  bonds  as  withdrawn. 

H.  B.  Brundrett. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  bonds  be  awarded  to  the  Deshler  Bank,  Columbus,  on  its 
bid  of  "  lOO^.  and  accrued  interest,  provided  the  Board  deposit  the  proceeds 
with  that  Bank,  subject  to  the  oider  of  the  Board  as  required  in  making  the 
proposed  improvements."  Also  that  the  Secretary  officially  notify  the  Deshler 
Bank  of  this  action,  and  that  the  proper  officers  execute  and  deliver  the  bonds 
to  the  Bank,  and  the  mortgige  to  the  Trustee,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
the  preceding  action  and  res  )iutions  of  the  Board. 

Recess  until  2  p.m. 


June  26,  1885—2  P.M. 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Levering  and  Fleming  were  made  a  committee  to  draft  a 
petition  for  a  review  of  the  proposed  extension  of  Eighth  street  to  the  Fair 
Grounds,  with  the  understanding  that  its  south  terminus  coincide  with  the 
center  line  of  Eighth  street  at  Fitth  avenue,  and  that  its  center  line  at  its  north 
terminus  coincide  with  the  center  line  of  the  main  avenue  or  drive  of  the 
Fair  Grounds  at  its  south  terminus  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  that  the  road  be  as  direct  as  circumstances  admit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  absent 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Talcott,  the  selecting  of  roofing  for  buildings  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  the  advertising  and  letting  of  contracts  for  necessary  building 
and  material  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Board  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President.  The  President 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  July 
1st,  at  9  a.m. 
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State  Agrtcultuhal  Rooms, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  1,  1885. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  were  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Terrell  &  Morris,  Architects,  were  requested  to  be  present  in  the 
evening  to  report  progress  on  designs  and  specifications,  and  confer  in  regaid 
to  advertising  for  contracts  for  material  and  construction. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messr=;.  Bailey, 
Bonham  and  Fleming  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  commissioners  m 
regard  to  a  review  of  the  proposed  extension  of  Eighth  street  The  committee 
to  draft  petition,  reported  the  form  of  petition  already  pre[)ared  and  signed  by 
22  parties  (land  owners).    It  was 

Voted,  That  in  case  the  judgment  against  the  Turpie  land  has  not  been  paid, 
that  the  President  and  proper  ofhcers  clear  up  the  title  by  deposit  or  indemnity 
bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Deshler  Bank,  the  purchasers  of  the  mortgage 
bonds. 

Tne  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  a  horse  lawn-mower,  horse  lawn- 
shoes  and  hand  lawn-mower,  at  as  good  terms  as  possible  and  of  sizes  advised 
by  Mr.  H.  Haerlin,  landscape  gardener. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  President  and  Treasurer  were  constituted  a 
committee  to  meet  the  viewers  of  the  proposed  road  extension  on  Friday, 
July  17th. 

The  indemnity  expense  bond  was  ordered  signed  by  the  cfificers. 

The  mortgage  to  E.  K.  Stevsrart,  Trustee,  was  executed  and  filed  for  record. 
The  first  40  bonds,  Nos.  1  to  40,  inclusive,  were  executed  and  delivered  to 
the  Trustee  for  his  certificate. 

Recess  until  8  pm. 


July  1,  1885—8  P.M. 

The  Committee  was  called  to  order. 

Space  was  voted  Terrell  &  Morris  for  Builders'  Bazaar  to  exhibit  building 
material  and  supplies  "in  place"  in  the  building  itself  (built  in)  and  loose  dis- 
plays inside,  the  building  to  cost  some  $30  000,  to  be  of  tasteful  design,  located 
by  the  Board  and  erected  by  parties,  furnishing  material  or  making  subscrip- 
tions, and  without  expense  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Terrell  submitted  plans,  for  final  criticism,  for  grand  stand,  power  hall, 
and  stables,  stalls  and  pens  for  400  horses,  400  cattle,  t)00  swine  and  about  500 
sheep,  which  were  adopied  with  slight  changes  noted  by  the  architect;  also 
poultry  house,  and  band  stand  and  judges'  stand. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  and  the  architec!;  prepare  and  insert  in  two  dailies 
of  opposite  politics  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Columbus,  and  in  the 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  Bosion,  Mass.,  a  two-inch  advertise- 
ment (about)  inviting  bids  for  construction  of  the  above  buildings,  said  bids  to 
be  opened  at  12  o'clock  M  ,  August  8d,  the  Board  reserving  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  bids.  Said  advertisements  to  be  insert  d  six  times  in  the  dailies  and 
three  times  in  the  Building  News,  a  weekly. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Bjnham,  it  was 

Voted^  That  the  Secretary  advertise  in  the  three  Columbus  dailies  e.o.d.  2 
weeks,  for  5,000  cubic  yards  first  quality  limestone  gravel,  suitable  for  walks 
and  drives  on  Fair  Grounds,  the  bids  to  be  opened  at  3  p.m.,  July  17th,  the 
gravel  to  be  delivered  before  November  1. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 
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Voted,  That  the  grand  stand  and  power  hall  be  roofed  with  slate,  provided  it 
can  be  had  on  the  offer  of  $4.65  per  square,  laid,  besides  sheeting. 

Tne  Bodine  Roofing  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  through  its  secretary  and 
representative,  Mr.  Cnas.  B.  Jamison,  offered  to  lay  its  rocfing  complete 
(except  sheeting)  at  $4  00  per  square,  construct  gutter  and  measure  that  in  as 
a  part  of  ihe  roofing.  Decision  on  this  offer  was  deferred  for  actual  examina- 
tion by  the  Committee  of  the  roofing  actually  laid  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
Police  Ccmmissioneis  for  suitable  policing  of  the  grounds  during  the  Fair, 
August  31,  September  1,  2,  3  a  id  4,  and  to  the  City  Council  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  pay  for  their  services. 

Adjourned. 


July  2,  9  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  having  visited  and  examined  the  Bodine  roofing 
as  per  vote,  met  at  the  rooms. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Jam  son.  Secretary  of  the  Bodine  Roofing  Co.,  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  the  previoas  offer  that  if  t  ie  roofing  on  either  power  hall  or  grand  stand, 
or  both  be  awarded  to  his  company,  he  will  give  a  second  coat  of  paint  to 
either  or  both  roofs  immediately  before  September  1,  1886. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  all  important  official  actions  of  this  Board  be  given  to  the  press 
only  when  certified  by  the  President  and  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  To  reconsider  the  vote  of  yesterday  to  roof  power  hall  and  grand  stand 
with  slate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  (Mr.  Bonham  dissenting),  That  power  hall  be  roofed  with  the  Bodine 
roofing  on  the  above  offer  of  Mr.  Jamison,  and  that  the  grand  stand  be'roofed 
wita  slate  according  to  the  original  motion  and  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  monthly  statement  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  the  source  re- 
ceived from,  and  by  and  to  whom  piid. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Votedj  That  H.  Hiierlin  be  asked  to  meet  the  President  and  Treasurer,  July 

17. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  plan  proposed  by  Mersrs.  Blee  and  Irwin,  of  the  Bee  Line 
railway,  to  put  the  track  outside  and  parallel  to  the  grounds,  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  name  of  the  mover  of  each  motion  carried,  be  given  in  the 
records. 

The  two  offers  of  the  Bodine  Roofing  Co.  having  been  requested  by  the 
Committee  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  were  given  as  follows : 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  July  2,  1885. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture^  Columbus^  Ohio  : 

Gentlemen. — We  will  furnish  you  our  roofing  for  your  proposed  new  pow- 
er hall  or  grand  stand,  or  for  bo  h,  at  the  rate  of  S4  00  per  square,  laid  and 
painted  wi.h  one  coat  of  Prince's  metallic  paint,  and  give  such  ornamentation 
or  variety  of  laying  as  can  be  agreed  upon  by  your  architect  and  ourselves,  pro- 
vidmg  it  does  not  require  an  unreasonable  waste  of  our  material. 

If  this  offer  is  accepted,  we  also  agree  to  give  roofing,  laid  under  this  con- 
tract, an  additional  coat  of  paint  prior  just  to  ihe  first  fair  you  hold  on  your  new 
grounds,  without  ch  irge.  The  price  ab  jve  includes  valleys  and  gutters,  with 
tin  connection  for  down  spouts;  payment  for  same  to  be  made  on  architects 
estimates. 

Respectfully, 

The  BoDiNE  Roofing  Co., 
Chas.  B.  jAMibON,  Secy. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  2,  1885. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus ,  Ohio  : 

Gentlemen. — We  will  furnish  you  our  roofing  for  your  new  cattle  sheds, 
horse  stalls,  swine  and  sheep  pens,  and  such  other  builoings  as  you  may  choose 
to  use  it  upon,  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  square,  laid  and  painted  with  one  coat 
of  Prince's  metallic  piint  after  it  is  laid.  We  will  further  consult  with  your 
architect,  and  give  as  much  ornamentation  or  variety  in  manner  of  laying  the 
same  as  can  be  djne  without  an  unreasonable  waste  of  our  material.  This 
price  to  include  valleys  and  gutters,  with  tin  connections  ft  r  down  spouts. 
Payments  for  same  to  be  made  on  architects  estimates. 

Respectfully, 

The  Bodine  Roofing  Co., 
Chas.  B  Jamison,  Sec'y. 

Mr.  Terrell,  architect,  having,  en  conference  with  Mr.  Jamison  and  the 
Board,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  th  '  desired  ornamentation  could  be  secured, 
the  Executive  Committee  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  amended  by  Mr. 
Bonham,  that  th-  Bodine  roofing  be  used  not  only  on  power  hall  as  voted,  but 
on  all  the  stock  buildi'  gs  ordered  built,  provided  the  Bodine  Rrofing  Company 
give  the  desired  ornamentation  in  form  of  laps  and  manner  of  laying. 


Si  ATE  Agriculiural  Rooms, 

Columbus,  Augusts,  1885. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

Present. — Messrs.  Foster,  Levering,  Harris,  Bonham,  Brigham  and  the 
President. 

In  accordance  with  the  advertisemert  of  the  Board,  requesting  sealed  pro- 
posals for  furnishing  material  and  constructing  the  buildings  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  the  following  were  received ; 
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The  following  bids  were  received  for  the  construction  of  separate  buildings 


Name  of  bidder  and  post-office. 


L.  L.  Phelps,  Westerville   

Otto  Tager,  Oolnmhus   

Martin  H.  Rauck,  Columbus 


Swine 
pens. 


$9,379  53 


Cattle 
stalls. 


$7,040  00 


Horse 
stalls. 


$34,0-^0  00 
14,471  00 


Power 
hall. 


$12,100  00 


August  4,  9  A.M.,  1885. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Belgium  draft  horses  be  classed  and  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  Percheron  and  Normans. 

Recess  until  7:oO  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  Board  re-assembled. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  ad  interim  report,  which  was  placed  on  file. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  presented  a  financial  statement  covering  the  transac- 
tions of  the  B  mrd  from  January  1  to  July  31.  1885,  which  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Foster,  was  approved  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with 
the  Columbus  Water  Works,  relative  to  water  for  the  new  Fair  Grounds 

On  motton  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  secure,  on  the 
best  possible  terms,  a  Kemp's  manure  spreader. 

Oi  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  portion  of  the  manure  purchased  for  the  new  grounds,  be 
drawn  to  the  plat  iotended  for  the  race  track,  and  there  spread  or  turned  over. 
It  was 

Ordered,  That  a  mfeeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, August  19,  at  1  o'clock  p  m. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  State  Fair  advertising  in  city  papers  and  agricultural 
weeklies  be  conducte"*  the  same  as  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brigham,  the  member  in  charge  of  the  Swine  department 
was  authorized  to  select  an  expert  judge  for  the  Chester  Whites,  provided  the 
regular  Committee  does  not  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  matter  of  putting  into  shape  the  engine  in  pow- 
er hall  and  running  the  same  during  the  Fair,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Harris  with 
authority  to  employ  a  competent  engineer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  sum  of  $50.00,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  hotel  and  travelling  expenses  of 
speakers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fair  and  re-union  of  State  Grange,  the  selec- 
tion of  speakers  to  be  referred  to  Mr.  Brigham. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  8  o'clock  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  Board  met 
and  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  contract  for  furnishing  material  and  erecting  the  buildings 
advertised  for,  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  O.  Rowe,  of  Westerville,  O.,  provided  he 
give  satisfactory  bond  to  complete  the  buildings  by  May  1,  18^6,  and  enter 
into  contract  regarding  such  other  particulars  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  at  his 
bid  of  $45,467.28. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  a  tube  well  was  ordered  placed  on  the  grounds, 
similar  to  the  one  already  constructed,  the  location  to  be  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Chamberlain,  Hasrlin,  and  Clark. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  expense  of  Hthographing,  printing,  advertis- 
ing and  issuing  the  $60,000  in  bonds,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  bonds. 

A  contract  between  W.  O.  Rowe  and  the  Board  having  been  prepared  was 
read,  and  being  satisfactory,  President  Bailey  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster, 
authorized  to  sign  it  for  the  Board.  The  contract  to  be  binding  and  in  full 
force  when  a  good  and  acceptable  bond,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  presented  by  Mr.  Rowe.  that  the  requirements  of  the  contract  will  by 
him  be  fulfilled.  The  bondsmen  presented  to  be  accepted,  if  approved  by  our 
Trustee,  E.  K.  Stewart. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  t  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Board  that 
if  H.  T.  Chittenden  will  place  an  18  foot  plank  road  over  the  marsh  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Woodward  avenue,  and  cover  the  same  with  gravel,  to  the  same 
depth  as  the  balance  of  the  road,  viz.,  l(j  feet  wide  and  15  inches  deep,  that 
the  spirit  of  his  contract  will  be  considred  filled. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  President. 


Columbus,  August  19,  1885. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  viewed  the  old  Fair  Grounds 
to  see  what  was  erected  in  prepartion  for  the  Fair. 

After  the  return,  Mr.  A.  P.  Stultz,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  of  the  Ohio  Commission, 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  having  so  requested. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Board  so  far  as  possible  co  operate  in  influencing  county  so- 
cieties and  exhibiters  to  send  exhibits  to  Mr.  Stultz,  but  that  the  Board  incur 
no  responsibilty  or  expense  in  the  matter. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  on  purchase  of  hay  and  straw  for  the  Fair  was 
sustained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted;  That  the  Secretary  contract  with  Slade  &  Kelton  to  put  up  for  the 
Board  temporary  stalls  for  horses,  the  same  number  as  last  year,  charging  for  use 
of  lunaber,  labor,  etc.,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  can  be  secured. 

It  was 

Agreed,  That  ample  space  in  farm  product  hall  be  given  the  Agricutural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  its  exhibit  as  requested  by  Prof.  Lazenby,  the  Director. 

Also,  that  the  city  water  be  turned  on  for  use  at  the  Grounds  not  later  than 
Friday  noon,  August  28.  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Stewart  be  requested  to  see  to  the 
necessary  sprinkling  of  East  Broad  street,  and  the  drives  and  track  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  as  heretofore. 

Also,  that  the  superintendents  in  the  several  departments  be  notified  to  be 
here  on  duty  Thursday  afternoon,  the  27th  of  August. 

Also,  that  two  men  sworn  in  as  police  be  put  on  as  night  watch  the  21st. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  Messrs.  Foster,  Levering  and  Fleming  were 
made  a  committee  to  arrange  on  the  best  terms  possible  with  Capt.  Alexis 
Keeler  for  his  services  as  Chief  of  Police  for  the  Fair,  and  the  employment  of 
policemen,  not  to  exceed  40  in  number  at  $1.50  per  day  and  dinner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  Messrs.  Harris,  Levering  and  Fleming  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  of  the  lady  riders 
.in  relation  to  races  by  them  during  the  Fair,  the  committee  being  authorized 
to  act. 
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August  28,  1885.-8:30  P  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  Mr.  Bailey,  the  President,  being  absent,  Mr. 
Harris  acted  as  chairman. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  J.  Kinnear,  the  County  Surveyor  of  Franklin  county,  be  employed 
to  run  the  lines  around  the  new  Fair  Grounds  and  set  a  permanent  corner  stone 
at  each  corner  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  that  C.  Moeser,  civil  engineer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Haerlin,  landscape  gardener,  proceed  toUy 
out  the  race  track  according  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Trotting  Association 
for  half  mile  tracks. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Voted^  That  Dr.  Doren's  request  for  admission  of  the  pupils  of  the  Imbecile 
Asylum  to  the  State  Fair  be  granted;  those  that  can  walk  about  the  grounds 
being  admitted  in  company  with  the  necessary  attendants,  and  those  thai  can- 
not leave  the  omnibuses  and  carriages,  being  permitted  to  drive  through  such 
portions  of  ground  as  shall  not  interfere  witti  the  crowds.  Also,  that  the  same 
courtesies  be  granted  to  the  other  asylums  that  were  extended  last  year. 

Mr.  J.  Kinnear,  County  Surveyor  of  Franklin  county,  having  come  in  to 
answer  and  explain  the  legal  steps  necessary  to  establish  the  lines  and  corners 
of  the  Fair  Grounds  so  that  they  may  not  in  future  be  in  question. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretaries  and  Mr.  Kinnear  fix  the  date  of  the  full  survey, 
and  give  the  necessary  notices  to  the  owners  of  adjoining  land. 

Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  that  a  preUminary  survey  be  made  at  once  to 
fix  the  four  northerly  corners  of  the  grounds  nearest  the  proposed  half  mile  track, 
and  that  the  work  of  laying  out  the  track  as  above  voted,  be  postponed  until 
the  preliminary  survey  shall  have  been  made. 

Adjourned. 


Friday  Evening,  August  28. 

Board  met. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  application  of  Mr.  Applemen,  President  of 
the  Newark  Machine  Co  ,  for  admitting  to  the  Fair  his  entire  force  of  emplo}  es, 
numoering  150,  at  a  reduced  rate.  Mr.  Appleman  to  allow  them  a  da>-  to 
attend,  was  granted,  and  the  Treasurer  authorized  to  grant  Mr.  Appleman  150 
tickets  at  25  cents  each. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  practical  test  of  hand  grenades  be  allowed  inside  the  race  track 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  a.m.,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  member  in 
charge  of  the  horse  department. 

Oq  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Vjtcd,  That  the  application  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Gates  for  space  for  tent  to  distri- 
bute religious  tracts,  be  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  the  understand- 
that  he  give  him  usual  rates  for  same  space. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Faster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  regular  meal  tickes  be  redeemed  at  25  cents,  and  those  in 
Board's  dining  room  at  50  cents  each. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  poultry  judge  be  instructed  to  examine  Wyandot  fowls  and 
award  premiums  not  to  exceed  the  premiums  on  other  fowls  if  found  meritori- 
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ous,  and  that  entries  in  this  class  be  kept  open  until  Tuesday  evening  of  the 
Fair.    It  was 

Voted,  That  the  horse  stalls  on  the  New  Fair  Grounds  be  erected  to  conform 
to  the  grade  established  by  Mr.  H.  Haerlin,  landscape  gardener.  The  Secre- 
tary to  notify  Terrell  &  Morris,  architects,  of  the  vote. 

Adjourned. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  August  29,  1885. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  the  full  Board  not  yet  being  present. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  stubs  of  the  crop  correspondents'  tickets  admit  to  the  grand 
stand,  and  that  they  be  not  taken  up  nor  a  coupon  removed  for  such  admis- 
sion. Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bom  am,  that  exhibiters'  tickets  shall  not  admit 
to  the  grand  stand.  Also  that  arrangements  with  a  party  to  sell  feed  on  the 
Fair  Grounds  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer,  and  that  Mr.  Jaeger  furnish  ice  for 
the  fair  at  20  cents  per  cwt.  Also  (same)  that  two  single  complimentaries  be 
furnished  to  the  chief  clerk  in  each  State  House  office.  Also  that  the  Treas- 
urer rent  the  necessary  lumber  for  horse  keepers'  bunks  in  the  horse  stalls. 

Adjourned. 


August  31,  1885. 

Board  met ;  all  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brigham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  Rule  3,  page  17,  of  the  Premium  List,  be  construed  so  as  to 
permit  the  same  cow  to  compete  both  for  best  milk  cow  and  best  butter  cow, 
/.  e. ,  both  in  .book  25  and  27. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  relative  to  survey,  adopted  at  yes- 
terday's meeting,  be  rescinded,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  relative  to 
county  surveyor,  be  re  affirmed,  viz  ,  that  the  county  surveyor  run  the  lines, 
and  fix  the  corners  of  the  new  Fair  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Talcott,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  a  delegate  of  the  State  Board  to  the  National 
Dairymen's  Convention,  at  the  time  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  November;  and 
that  the  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  this  Board  to  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  be  instructed  to  act  with  the  Secretary  as  delegates  to  the  dairy- 
men's convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurst,  it  was 

Vtittd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  trial  of 
ditching  machines,  as  per  offer  in  the  Premmm  List. 

The  President  named  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Talcott  as  that  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  conducting  Farmers'  Institutes  the 
coming' winter,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  act 
with  the  Secretary  as  an  advisory  committee,  and  arrange  the  time,  place  and 
details  of  holding  the  institutes. 

Messrs.  Talcott,  Pow  and  Bonham  were  named  as  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurst,  it  was 

Voted,  amended  by  Mr.  Bonham,  and  passed  as  amended,  as  follows :  That 
this  Board  requests  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  that 
they  give  increased  aid  this  year  in  conducting  the  institutes. 

Adjourned. 
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September  2,  1885. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brigham,  it  was 

Agreed^  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Columbus  be 
invited  to  visit  the  Fair  to  morrow  afternoon,  September  3,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  be  the  committee  to  escort  them. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Votedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  there  be  no  lectures  on  the 
grounds  except  in  the  halls  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Adjourned. 


September  4,  1885. 

Mr.  Foster  acting  as  Secretary.    It  was 

Moved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  make  change  in  swine  pens  on  the 
new  Fair  Grounds  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bonham^s  plans  of  cement  floors 
and  gutters,  in  place  of  board  floors. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brigham,  that  urinals  be  constructed  for  each  depart- 
ment. 

Board  adjourned  to  meet  Monday,  September  28,  at  7  p.m. 


Columbus,  O.,  September  2^,  1885. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  quorum  not  being  present  the  evening 
of  the  28th.  All  present  except  Mr.  Hurst,  who  came  in  shortly  afterwards. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  ad  interim 
report  and  the  financial  statement  were  read  and  filed. 

The  protest  of  W.  W.  Richardson  (on  file)  against  the  stallions  Tom  Rogers 
and  Almont  Gift,  as  not  having  made  the  season  for  mares,  was  read,  and 
the  Board  decided,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  that  inasmuch  as  advertise- 
ments had  been  published  by  the  Central  Fair  Circuit,  omitting  the  "season" 
requirements,  that  the  premiums  be  paid  according  to  the  score  without  regard 
to  the  protest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.'s  entrance  fee  ($34.50)  on  butter  cows  be 
refunded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  show  in  that  class. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Board  approve  the  action  of  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  department  in  dividing  the  premiums  on  polled  cattle. 

In  the  case  of  the  protests  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Pierce  on  foot  rest  and  on  afghan, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Talcolt,  after  investigation  and  statement  of  facts,  the  awards 
of  the  committee  were  sustained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  former  committee  on  extension  of  Eighth 
street,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bailey,  Levering  and  Bonham,  together  with  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  were  made  a  committee  to  secure  the  opening  of  a 
street,  southerly  from  the  center  of  the  main  avenue  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
parallel  with  the  lot  lines  of  lot  4,  5  and  6,  till  it  strikes  the  Harbor  pike,  and 
also  to  secure  the  widening  of  Woodward  avenue,  extension  from  the  C,  C, 
C.  &  I.  R'y  track  to  the  Harbor  pike,  to  a  width  of  sixty  feet,  with  power  to 
act  and  instructions  to  make  the  expense  to  the  Board  as  light  as  is  consistent 
with  success  in  the  object  to  be  attained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  renew  all  insurance 
on  old  Fair  Grounds  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  each  policy. 
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Also,  to  place  insurance  on  buildings  on  the  new  grounds  to  cover  all  archi- 
tects estimates  to  contractor  as  soon  as  paid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  invite  respon- 
sible firms  to  put  up  wind-mills  for  two  wells  on  the  Fair  Grounds  free  of 
charge  to  the  Board,  with  a  right  to  put  on  the  maker's  name,  etc.,  as  an 
advertisement,  the  Board  to  furnish  pumps,  tanks,  etc.  Also,  that  the  Secre- 
tary at  once  purchase  a  land  roller  and  a  Kemp's  manure  spreader  at  as  good 
terms  as  possible. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  sheep  tent  be  loaned  to  Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  to 
be  u^ed  at  the  Delaware  County  Stock  Sales,  to  be  returned  promptly  and  in 
good  condition. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Levering,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  President  name  two  delegates  and  two  alternates  to  the 
National  Cattle  Growers'  Association  at  Chicago,  November  17,  the  under- 
standing being  that  the  President  should  himself  be  one  of  the  delegates. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  issue  a  Bulletin 
of  the  Fair  as  usual. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  visit  the  new  fair  grounds. 


'  7:30  P.M. 

Board  convened  again.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  the  lair  grounds  be  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence;  locust  posts, 
not  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  set  3  feet  deep ;  No.  1  white 
oak  picket*?,  1x6  inches,  and  6  feet  long;  2  oak  rails,  2x4  inches,  and  12  or 
13  feet  long  i  posts  6  feet  apart,  pickets  3  inches  apart;  a  middle  rail  or  strip 
of  white  oak  1x3  inches;  the  laps  of  rails  and  tops  of  posts  to  be  filled  with 
thick  white  lead  paint. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Ordcrtd,  That  the  fence,  when  built,  be  white-washed  at  such  time  as  the 
Board  may  direct. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  confer  with  par- 
ties owning  land  adjoining  the  grounds,  re  ative  to  paying  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  fence  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Agreed,  To  erect  two  entrance  ways,  one  at  the  south-west  and  one  at  the 
south-eas":  corner  of  the  grounds,  as  per  the  plans  submitted  by  the  architects. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurst,  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  notify  the  C, 
C,  C.  &  L  R'y  Co.  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  fence,  and  request  the 
Company  to  lay  out  the  location  of  its  track,  depot  and  platforms. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurst,  President  Bailey  was  instructed  to  visit  such  local- 
ities w  here  such  material  for  fence  is  gotten  out  and  make  the  purchase  of  the 
material  on  as  good  terms  as  may  be. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Votfd,  That  the  architects,  in  connection  with  the  landscape  gardener,  be 
instructed  to  make  a  correct  plat  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  machine  de- 
partment and  divide  the  same  into  lots  convenient  for  private  machinery  build- 
i  g  lots,  and  number  the  lots. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  the  following  regulations  relative  to  location 
and  occupation  of  such  buildings  were  adopted  : 

Pi  ivate  parties  or  companies  are  invited  to  construct  buildings  on  the  new 
State  Fair  grounds  at  once  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 
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1st.  A  plan  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected  must  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Board  and  its  architects  before  space  will  be  assigned. 

2d.  Parties  will  be  given  choice  of  location  (among  the  plats  laid  out  for 
the  purpose)  without  charge  therefor,  and  in  the  order  of  their  readiness  to 
erect  buildins^s  of  approved  design. 

3d.  Buildings  so  erected  shall  be  the  property  of  the  parties  so  erecting,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  agricultural  impltments  and  machines 
during  the  fair  or  other  exhibits  approved  by  the  Board;  but  shall  not  be 
wholly  or  in  part  sold,  leased  or  removed  from  the  grounds  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4th.  Parties  so  erecting  buildings  shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  them  reg- 
ularly at  Fair  time  for  the  purposes  named,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Fair. 

6th.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  except  Fair  time,  the  said  buildings  shall 
be  under  the  control,  care  and  protection  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Board  will  protect  them  with  the  same  care  that  it  does  its  own  build- 
ings, except  insurance,  which  must  be  by  the  owner,  if  at  all. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  amended  by  Mr.  Hurst,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  those  members  of  the  Board  who  desire,  visit  the  Fat  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  November  11,  and  attend  the  various  conventions  held  there 
at  that  time,  or  any  other  fair  or  exposition  they  may  prefer. 

The  Executive  Committee  to  meet  October  14,  evening.  Board  to  meet  at 
call  of  the  President. 

Oq  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  Mr.  Terrell,  the  Architect,  and  Mr.  Fleming, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  to  view  buildings  preparatory  to  suggesting  plans  for 
a  main  exhibition  building  for  our  grounds. 


9  A.M  ,  30rH. 

Mr.  Bonham,  with  Mr.  Terrell,  the  Architect,  were  made  a  committee  to 
revise  plan  of  swine  pens. 

Executive  Committee  met  at  2  p.m.,  30th,  Mr.  Levering  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bonham,  of  the  committee  to  suggest  changes  for  swine  pens,  reported 
that  the  space  laid  out  for  the  pens  is  inadequate,  except  by  omitting  the  circu- 
lar and  substituting  a  square  show  ring,  and  recommended  that  change,  and 
that  the  floors  of  the  pens  be  made  concrete  and  drained  into  tanks  or  cess- 
pools of  sufficient  size  and  number  to  contain  the  washmgs  of  the  entire  week 
of  the  Fair.  The  plan  was  adopted  and  the  architect  ordered  to  prepare  plans 
accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  the  fence  lumber  be  surfaced  for  the  south  front  and  up  to  the 
railroad  depot  on  the  west. 
Adjourned. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Columbus,  October  14—7:30  P.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pusuant  to  call.  In  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Harris  was  called  to  the  chair. 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  met 
with  the  committee  to  discuss  the  matter  of  removing  their  private  exhibition 
buildings  from  the  old  to  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  and  also  the  erection  of  new 
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buildings.  The  action  of  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting  in  relation  to  the  assign- 
ing of  space  for  such  buildings  was  read  and  met  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
representatives  present. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster, 
Agreed,  That  in  the  removal  of  private  machine  buildings  from  the  old  to  the 
new  grounds,  the  Board  shall  pay  to  the  parties  owning  and  removing  such 
buildmgs  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  removal,  provided  the  building  be  moved 
to  the  new  grounds  and  re  erected  and  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July,  1836. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  offered  as  premiums  for  the  construction 
of  agricultural  machine  buildings  on  the  new  grounds,  and  divided  as  follows : 
First  premium,  $500;  second  premium,  $300;  third  premium,  $400.  The 
buildings  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1886.  In  mak- 
ing the  awards  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to  consider  adap- 
tation for  the  purpose,  style  and  general  appearance. 

Adj  )urned  to  meet  Thursday  morning,  8  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  Committee  re-assembled  with  all 
members  present. 

The  President  submitted  a  bid  from  Mr.  L.  Fry,  of  Gallipolis,  for  the  furn- 
ishing of  the  necessary  white  oak  fence  lumber  at  $16  50  per  thousand  feet, 
delivered  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham  was  accepted 
and  the  contract  accepted  with  suitable  bond. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  Superintendent  Clark  was  instructed  to  have  tested 
the  second  well  drilled  on  the  grounds  by  Field  &  Fletcher,  and  if  found  satis- 
factory, payment  to  be  made  for       same  according  to  agreement. 

Committee  adjourned  to  visit  the  grounds.  Upon  return  the  following  action 
was  taken : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  Wm.  Clark,  Superintendent,  was  ordered  to  con- 
nect the  down  spouting  from  the  roof  of  the  horse  stables  where  most  conveni- 
ent. Afterwards  reconsidered,  and  the  Secretary  ordered  to  make  estimates 
of  cost  of  the  above  and  of  cobble  paving  a  surface  gutter  on  each  side  of  the 
stalls,  and  submit  the  estimate  to  the  Board  for  action  November  16. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Le^'ering,  it  was 

Voted,  Thit  Architects  Terrell  &  Morris  develop  the  plan  of  the  Main 
Exposition  Building  submitted  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Terreli  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  Fleming,  as  the  result  of  their  invesiigation  at  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  as 
committee  of  the  Board,  it  having  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  its  main  features.  The  understanding  was  that  the  architects  were  to  sub- 
mit perspective  view  and  ground  plans  and  estimates  complete  for  inspection 
of  the  Board  and  the  Legislature.  It  was  understood  on  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bonham  that  the  estimates  be  for  clay  floor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  $150  was  voted  for  trees  and  shrubbery  to  be 
ordered  by  Mr.  H  Haerlin,  Landscape  Gardener. 

The  protests  of  J.  McLain  Smith  and  Benton  Garringer  were  referred  to 
Mr.  Foster,  the  member  in  charge  of  the  cattle  department  and  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  spaces  at  the  east  and  the  west  of  machinery  hall  be  not 
assigned  for  private  machinery  buildings. 
On  motion  of  Mr  Bonham,  it  was 

Voted,  That  whereas  this  Board  has  had  money  in  bank  drawing  no  interest 
since  September  1,  ready  to  pay  H.  T.  Chittenden  the  $5,550  due  him  on 
land,  and,  whereas,  it  would  have  been  paid  at  that  date  if  his  road  contract 
with  us  for  Woodward  avenue  had  been  completed,  and  he  was  so  notified, 
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therefore,  this  Board  did  not  consider  itself  under  any  obh'gation  to  pay  interest 
since  that  date.  Also,  second,  that  we  decline  to  pay  any  money  on  the  land 
until  the  road  contract  is  completed ;  third,  that  since  the  failure  to  complete 
the  road  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  source  of  serious  damage  to  the  Board 
we  shall  claim  damages  in  settlement ;  fourth,  that  the  Board  is  ready  to  make 
immediate  and  final  settlement  and  payment,  itself  assuming  the  completion 
of  the  said  road  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  and  Messrs.  Levering,  Foster 
and  Secretary  Chamberlain  are  hereby  made  a  committee  and  empowered  to 
adjust  the  matter  according  to  their  judgment. 

The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  present  to  the  Auditor  of  State  an  estim- 
ate for  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  buildings  and  improvements  on 
the  new  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  state  the  reasons  for  asking  that  sum. 

President  Bailey  and  Mr.  Bonham  were  appointed  delegates,  and  Mr.  Lever- 
ing and  Mr.  Foster  alternates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  at  Chicago,  November  17  and  18.    It  was 

Agreed,  That  the  Secretary  make  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  National 
Dairymen's  Convention,  and  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  attending  it 'as 
delegate. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Bodine  Roofing  Company  that 
their  delay  in  roofing  the  horse  stables  is  causing  us  serious  damage,  and  that 
unless  they  keep  up  with  the  shtjeting  of  the  roofs  as  laid  by  the  carpenters 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  other  roofing. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called  for  November  16,  at  2  p.m. 

Executive  Committee  adjourned. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  H.  T.  Chittenden  came  to 
the  understanding  indicated  by  the  following,  which  was  indorsed  by  him  on 
the  obligation  for  $5,550  purchase  money  held  by  him  against  the  Board: 

INDORSEMENT. 

Columbus,  October  16,  1885. 

Received  this  day  on  the  within  contract,  from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  sum  of  forty  five  hundred  dollars,  the  remaining  sum,  $1,050, 
with  the  interest  accrued  to  this  date,  (when  all  interest  stops)  is  left  by  agree- 
ment in  the  hands  of  said  Board,  with  the  understandmg  and  agreement  that 
they  are  to  cause  to  be  carried  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  lowest  terms 
attainable,  the  contract  existing  between  the  parties  for  grad  ng  and  graveling 
Woodward  avenue,  and  when  such  grading  and  gravelmg  are  complete,  they 
are  to  pay  over  to  said  Chittenden  the  sum  remaining  in  their  hands  after  pay- 
ing all  their  bills  for  such  work  as  agreed  to  be  done. 

Signed,  H.  T.  Chittenden. 

It  was  verbally 

Agreed,  That  Wm.  Clark,  the  Superintendent,  should  take  charge  of  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  on  the  general  plan  submitted 
by  him  to  the  committee,  keeping  an  itemized  account  of  all  labor  and  mate- 
rial, and  that  Messrs  Dixon  and  Kinnear  should  continue  to  furnish  the  gravel 
at  70  cents  per  load,  spread,  work  to  begin  at  once. 

The  following  is  the  original  contract  referred  to  above : 

Columbus,  O.,  March  26,  1884. 

I  will  sell  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per 
acre  all  the  land  north  of  Woodward  avenue  extended  (estimating  from  mid- 
dle thereof)  and  east  of  C,  C,  &  I.  R.  R.  ;  and  if  they  accept  this  offer,  I 
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agree  to  open  Woodward  avenue  from  Summit  avenue  to  said  railroad,  60  feet 
wide,  and  have  the  same  graveled  to  width  at  least  16  feet  by  August  1,  1885. 
This  offer  to  be  good  until  May  4,  1884.    Depth  of  gravel  15  inches. 

H.  T.  Chittenden. 


Agricultural  Rooms,  Coi^umbus,  O.,  November  1885. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President.  The  min- 
utes were  read  and  approved  as  recorded. 

The  ad  interim  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received  and  ordered  placed  on 
file. 

The  report  of  the  Road  Committee  (Chittenden  road)  was  given  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  committee  was  continued. 

The  financial  statement  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  Secretary  presented  estimates,  as  required  by  vote,  on  cost  of  disposing 
of  eaves  water  of  horse  stables  :  First,  by  paving  a  cobble  surface  gutter,  and 
second,  by  utilizing  the  drainage  system  and  laying  additional  tiles  where 
needed,  viz:  about  15  cents  per  running  foot  for  the  cobble  and  about  6 
cents  per  running  loot  for  the  tile,  complete  with  connections,  laid.  And  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  it  '^as 

Voted,  That  the  latter  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary  order  the  proper 
tile  and  connections  made,  and  see  to  having  Superintendent  Clark  put  it  in 
properly,  as  per  original  vote.  - 

The  action  of  the  President,  Mr.  Bailey,  in  awarding  the  contract  for  fence 
lumber  and  posts  was  approved. 

In  answer  to  the  protest  of  Toomey  &  Co.,  on  award  of  the  Committee  on 
Sulkies  at  the  State  Fair,  the  statement  of  McMurray  &  Fisher,  with  affidavits, 
was  read,  and  Mr.  M.  Kling,  of  Marion,  made  a  statement  for  the  latter  firm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  seconded  by  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  award  of  the  committee  be  sustained. 

Recess  to  2  p.m.,  when  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  advertise  and  award  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der the  contract  for  building  the  fence  around  the  grounds  and  the  two  brick 
offices  and  gateways,  as  per  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ter- 
rell &  Morris,  Architects. 


Agricultural  Rooms,  December^,  8  A.M.,  1885. 

The  Board  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President.  All  pressnt  except 
Messrs.  Hurst,  Brigham,  Pow  and  Talcott. 

The  minutes  of  the  pre  /ious  meeting  were  read  and  approved  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  at  the  Ditch- 
ing Machine  conte^  Marion,  Ohio,  November  17,  1885 : 

To  ihe  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen  :  The  committee  appointed  to  make  awards  at  the  trial  of  ditching 
machines,  near  Marion,  Ohio,  beginning  November  17,  makes  the  following  report : 
The  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  trial  was  made  had  some  seven  feet  fall  in  eighty 
rods,  with  depressions  and  elevations  to  the  extent  of  one  foot  or  more.  The  sur- 
face soil  was  m'-^stly  of  a  light  black  character.  The  subsoil  was  a  rather  heavy, 
waxy  clay.    There  were  very  few  stones.    The  field  had  been  in  corn  the  past  season. 
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The  weather  the  first  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  ground  was  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

During  th*^  afternoon,  it  was  es^iraatpd  that  over  five  hundred  people  were  present, 
and  the  deepest  interest  was  manifr-sted.  The  trial  began  about  10  a.m.  Lots  were 
drawa  for  position,  and  resulted  in  the  Plumb  machine  taking  the  first  position  north, 
the  Indianapolis,  tha  second  ;  the  Milner,  the  third;  and  the  R,<^nnie  Elevator,  the 
fourth.  These  four  w^re  all  the  machines  that  were  present,  though  five  more  had 
entered  for  the  contest  by  letter.  The  first  two  are  steam  ditchers,  the  other  two  are 
operated  by  four  horses  to  each  m  achine. 

The  Plumb  ditcher  is  made  bv  F.  Plumb,  of  Streator,  Illinoifl.  The  pri^^e  is  $',250, 
and  w'dirh'  7,000  lbs.  with  water  in  boiler  and  onal  in  box.  It  ruts  ten  inches  wide, 
and  up  t  )  fifty  one  inch<-s  deep,  an<i  uses  about  600  lbs  <»f  coal  in  a  nay,  or  to  dig  200 
rods  of  ditch.  It  has  its  engine  and  digginer  parts  all  together,  in  one  fra  *  e,  occu- 
pying some  6x15  feet,  and  runni.'  g  on  four  wi  le  wheels.  The  digging  is  done  by 
means  of  scoops  on  the  circumference  of  a  wh»^el  nine  feet  in  diamett  r,  revolving  so 
that  the  sc  )op-3  or  shovels  gither  earth  when  cominir  upwards. 

When  there  are  no  stones  it  raov-s  stea<lily  along,  g-ading  and  finiahinsr  the  ditch 
as  it  goes.  We  came  tipon  them  unannoun^'ed,  and  with  tape  line  and  watch  found 
it  dug  a  ro  i  in  two  minutes  and  forty  secon  ls. 

This  di'cher  leaves  the  ear  h  perfectly  pulverized,  all  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  so 
that  the  tiles  can  be  Uid  fron  the  other.  Toe  grade  is  kept  by  a  screw  adjustment 
and  a  line  of  targets  in  advance. 

While  it  is  far  heavier  than  the  horse-oower  machines,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  only  goes  over  the  ground  once  to  complete  a  ditch,  while  they  go  over  it 
many  times,  and  that  by  using  stone-boats  under  the  wheels  ditching:  can  be  done 
where  horses  cannot  work.  It  is  a  perf  ct  tool  for  very  large  farmers  or  for  parties 
to  go  out  j  )b  dng  with  on  large  fields  wh-^re  there  are  no  stones  to  speak  of. 

This  machine  actually  dug,  altogether,  134  rods  in  t«n  hours  and  twenty  mirutes, 
being  delayed  considerably  by  stones  in  one  ridge,  and  by  making  a  turn.  Where 
there  w-^re  no  stones,  it  dug,  in  an  adjoining  rield  th<^  third  day,  twenty-one  rods  and 
five  feet  in  one  hour,  stooping  four  mi  >ut-es  of  the  time  to  move  stakes,  etc. 

The  Indianapolis  ditcher  is  made  by  Cnandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The 
price  is  $450,  and  weight  1,900  pounds. 

Althougti  a  steam  ditcher,  it  uses  any  ordinary  portable  engine  to  draw  it  and 
operat.^  its  digijing  parts.  The  digging  is  done  by  an  endless  chiia  of  scoops  running 
over  revolving  drums. 

Its  medium  speed  is  six  feet  a  minute.  Unfortunately,  this  digger  broke  down, 
disabling  it  for  the  day,  after  digging  a  few  rods.  It  is  a  newiy  invented  machine, 
butgiv  s  promise  of  doing  excellt-nt  work  in  soils  free  from  stones,  or  reasonably 
so.    What  little  ditch  tt  dug  was  nicely  done. 

The  Milner  digger  i-=  made  by  Moses  Milner,  of  Leesburg,  Highland  county,  Ohio. 
The  pric*^  is  $250,  Wt^ight  1,400  pounds,  and  it  cuts  up  to  forty  inches  deep,  aud  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches  wide.  It  makes  a  ditch  by  passing  back  and  forth,  taking 
about  two  inches  of  dirt  each  time.  A  large  hv^ivy  wheel  picks  the  earth  into  its 
concave  fac^^,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  a  scraper,  and  thrown  to  one  side  after  it 
has  reached  the  top,  and  when  passing  the  other  way  to  the  other  si"e.  It  has  a 
share  which  separates  the  earth  as  it  is  being  t«ken  up,  also  cutters  worke  ''  by  an 
eccentric  which  aid  in  lifting  the  earth  out  of  the  ditcn.  There  are  no  cog  wheels, 
belts  or  chains.  Four  hors  s  seemed  to  handle  it  with  ease.  A  driver  was  r^  quired, 
and  the  man  to  manage  the  machine.  It  has  no  system  of  grading  8U(;h  as  the 
Plumb  has,  hut  a  careful  operator  could  take  out  nearly  all  the  earth  from  the  ditch 
so  that  but  little  hand  grading  would  be  requir  d.  Where  the  fall  was  abundant  the 
machine  might  grade  accurately  enough  to  receive  the  tiles.  Both  this  machine  and 
the  Rennie  Elevator  wiU  take  out  the  bulk  of  the  earth  about  ten  times  as  fast  as  an 
ordinary  hand  would.  Farmers  mav  rely  upon  this.  The  Milner  digge-r  would 
probahlv  be  injured  more  in  very  stony  ground  than  the  Rennie,  on  account  of  its 
cutting  flanges  being  thin  and  sharp,  but  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  it  owes  its  light- 
ness of  draft. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  ditcher  was  only  patented  in  1884,  and  hence  there  has 
not  been  time  to  find  out  and  streng  hen  all  its  weak  points.  A  slight  breakage 
obMged  it  to  stop  before  it  had  quite  c  )mpleted  its  ditch,  and  it  thus  lost  its  chance 
for  a  prize;  but  your  committee  think  it  deserving  of  very  favorable  mention  on  ac- 
count of  its  light  weight  and  draft  and  low  price.  When  fully  perfected  it  will  be  a 
desirable  ditcher  for  the  ordinary  farmer.    It  dug  seventy-two  rods  in  two  hours 
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and  five  minutes,  but  did  not  quite  complete  the  ditch  on  account  of  the  before  men- 
tioned br»'akage. 

The  Rennie  or  Elevator  ditcher  is  made  by  the  Elevator  Ditching  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Newark,  Ohio.  The  price  is  $325,  the  weight  1,5('0  pouods,  and  ii  '  uts  up 
to  forty  inches  deep.  Its  regular  cut  is  about  eight  inches,  and  will  take  a  six-incti 
tile,  but  it  can  be  made  wide  enough,  it  is  claimed,  to  take  an  eight  inch  pipe.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  perfected  implement.  It  has  been  in  use  many  year-^,  and  every  weak 
point  has,  apparently,  been  found  and  strengthened.  It  is  a  repeating  machine,  the 
same  as  the  Milner,  that  is,  it  makes  its  ditch  by  passing  back  and  fo^th  an-r  taking 
a  layer  of  dirt  each  time.  It  is  a  very  strong  machine,  and  was  the  best  one  at  the 
contest  for  very  stony  ground.  The  owners  claim  that  it  has  never  brok^-n  down. 
It  certainly  did  not  here;  but  the  draft,  as  it  was  handled  here,  to  make  time, 
seemed  to  us  excessive  for  four  horses.  Two  splendid  heavy  teams,  of  at  least  1,400 
pound  horses,  were  attached  to  it,  but  they  got  very  tired. 

If  not  crowded  so  fast,  two  ordinary  farm  teams  could  handle  it.  It  is  quite  sim- 
ilar in  size  and  shape  to  the  Milner,  occupying  some  six  or  seven  feet  equare.  The 
digging  is  done  by  an  elevator  wheel  and  connec  ed  parts,  supported  under  a  sulky. 

When  the  digging  parts  are  raised  up  by  its  lever  and  ratchet,  it  can  be  trans- 
ported as  easily  as  a  comm  on  wag ^n,  as  can  also  the  Milner  machine.  A  wheel  in 
the  rear  gauges  the  depth,  so  that  the  operator  can  take  more  or  less  dirt,  at  his  (  ption. 
The  horses  can  be  driven  and  the  machine  operated  both  by  (me  man,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  two.  It  ts  said  to  be  pretty  much  all  made  of  steel.  It  has  no  cogs 
in  the  working  parts,  and  there  are  no  belts  or  chains.  Like  the  Milner,  it  Tias  no 
system  of  grading,  all  depending  on  the  eye  and  skill  of  the  operator.  It  dug  68  rods 
in  5  hours  and  44  minutes. 

[Note. — The  average  time  of  the  Rennie  machine  was  one  rod  in  5  minutes  and  5 
seconds.  Average  time  of  the  Plumb  machine,  first  day,  one  rod  in  5  minutes;  sec- 
ond day,  one  rod  in  4  minutes;  average  of  both  days,  one  rod  in  4  minutes  and  38 
seconds.— W.  I.  C,  Sec'y.'l 

On  the  second  day  no  digging  was  done  on  account  of  the  rain.  All  th"  parties 
were  requested,  but  not  required,  to  continue  the  trial  on  the  third  day.  The  Plumb 
came  out  and  dug  in  another  lot  where  it  was  not  so  muddy,  finishing  fifty  rods  of 
ditch,  including  a  curve,  in  three  hours  and  tweniy  minutes.  The  trial  was  then 
declared  completed,  ?nd  the  following  is  the  unanimous  award  of  your  committee: 
The  first  priz-  to  the  Plumb.    The  second  to  the  Rennie  Elevator. 

Below  are  our  unanimous  markings : 


Names  of  machines. 


Scale  of  points. 


O  -M 


Rapidity  of  dierging   15  points 

Excellence  of  work,  not  including  grade   10  " 

Accur-cy  of  grading    ]5  *' 

Excellence  of  finish  for  receiving  tile   5  *' 

Simplicity  of  mechanism    10  " 

Durability  of  machine   10  " 

Ease  of  transporting  and  handlirg    10  *' 

Lightness  ff  draft  in  proportion  to  work  done  10  " 

Best  con<lition  of  earth  thrown  out  for  refilling  5  " 

Least  damage  to  surface  soil  in  digging    10  " 

Totals   100  " 


15 

15' 


5 
10 

45 


10 


10 


20 


10 
10 
10 


35 


A.  H.  Kling,  Chairman, '] 
T.  B.  Tekry,  Secretary,  | 

Felix  Rebkr,  [  Committee. 

S.  N.  Titus,  i 

B.  CusicK,  J 
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The  following  protest  was  filed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Rcnnie  or  Ele- 
vator Ditcher : 

Office  of  The  Elevator  Ditching  Machine  Company, 
Newakk,  Ohio,  November  24,  1885. 

To  the  Ohio  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen. — We  reflpectfully  desire  to  enter  our  protest  to  the  report  and  award 
of  the  Committee  on  Diiching  Machine  Contest,  held  at  Marion,  Ohio,  last  week,  and 
beg  to  ofler  the  following  reasons  in  support  ot  our  po  sition.  It  :  ight  be  well  to 
state  that  all  the  machines  were  as&igned  positions  by  lot,  in  a  field  that  had  been  in 
corn  the  past  season,  and  which  averaged  about  75  rods  across?.  It  was  our  distinct 
understandiDg  that  one  ditch  dug  across  the  field  was  to  complete  the  test,  and  it 
was  so  und^^rstood  by  all  the  competitors.  At  5  p.  m.  we  had  our  ditch  completed, 
and  it  was  the  only  ditch  finished  by  any  mRchine  that  day.  Moreover,  the  Kennie 
was  the  only  machine  that  diii  not  br(^ak  down  in  a  single  part  durirg  the  test. 

As  to  the  points  Hwar*ied,  we  protest: 

1.  Rapidity  of  Digging. — The  entire  15  points  were  awarded  to  the  Pluijab  Ma- 
chine. On  the  st-coua  day,  which  was  very  rainv,  no  machines  worked  and  the  Com- 
mittee at  that  time  ex  mined  the  construction  of  the  machines  and  the  dit'  hes  which 
had  been  dug  the  day  bt  fore  It  was  then  that  a  member  of  the  Commirtee  stated 
to  our  Mr.  Thomas,  "that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  evening  befor<',  com- 
putations were  made  as  to  which  machine  had  dr.ff  the  fasfefct,  and  that  the  R«-nnie 
was  slightly  ahead  of  the  Piumb  in  this  respect,  althougii  th^  y  hati  made  tbe  mistake 
of  com(»uting  our  ditch  at  64  rod?,  whereas  we  ha(i  dug  68  rods  "  We  immediately 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  this  error  and  he  promised  to  have  it  rec- 
tified, which  would  make  our  time  per  rod  s  iil  faster.  [Note. — The  correct  figures 
are  given  in  the  C  ommittee's  Report.  No  acurate  measurements  wnre  taken  the 
first  day,  an  1  thw  computations  that  night  could  not,  therefore,  be  accurate  or  final. 
— W.  I.  C,  Sec'y.  J  The  only  day  we  were  in  the  contest  we  dug  68  rods,  which  aver- 
aged 3  feet  deep,  in  5  hours  and  44  minutes,  or  a  lit  'e  over  11^  rods  per  hour.  The 
Plumb  Machine  dug  80  rods  in  7  tiours  and  30  minutes,  or  an  average  of  less  than  11 
rods  p 'r  hour,  and  there  were  several  rods  of  their  ditch  scarcely  one  foot  in  depth, 
where  the  machine  had  to  be  raised  to  pass  over  the  stones  in  the  soil. 

The  Plumb  Machine  was  allowed  to  dig  a  ditch  in  another  place  on  the  third  day 
in  a  sod  field  where  there  were  no  stents,  and  after  ihe  soil  had  been  made  much 
easier  to  dig  by  reason  of  36  hours  almost  constant  rain.  Their  whole  length  of  both 
ditches  combined  was  taken,  and  in  thjs  w»y  averaged  the  fastt«t.  It  was  rainy  on 
this  day,  and  we  could  not  have  procured  horses  bad  we  so  desired,  and  the  Plumb 
was  the  only  machine  at  work.  We  protest,  because  on  the  fi  st  ditch  we  were  the 
fastest,  and  it  was  certainly  understood  at  the  commencement  cf  the  trial  that  the 
one  ditch  would  end  it. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Grading. — In  this  regard  the  Plumb  was  awarded  the  entire  fifteen 
points.  We  protest,  claia.ing  to  have  obtained  the  best  grade  on  the  only  day  we 
competed,  and  as  good  as  the  Plumb  made  at  their  pubsequent  trial.  The  night 
after  the  first  ditches  were  dug,  it  rained  stea  iily,  and  when  the  Committee  examined 
the  ditches,  water  was  running  in  them.  One  rod  only  of  our  ditch  fhowed  four 
inches  df.'pth  of  water,  and  that  could  have  been  remedied  by  ihe  machine  bad  we 
had  horses  at  hand.  Wiih  this  exception  we  had  a  beautiful  grade  rtiih  n  flow  of 
water  not  over  an  inch  deep  the  entire  length  of  the  di'ch.  la  the  di'ch  dug  by  the 
Plumb  m  'chine  there  was  a  long  distance  in  whiih  there  was  twenty-two  inches  of 
water,  and  a  number  of  men  were  pat  to  work  to  di^  the  high  p'acea  off,  so  as  to  let 
the  water  out,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  lower  than  twelve  inches  by  three 
o'clo  k  on  the  after  no  >n  of  the  third  day. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that  this  22  inches  of  water  w  s  occasioned  by  the 
machine  not  being  able  to  dig  part  oi  the  diich  on  account  of  stones.  Bat  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rennie  machine  also  encountered  as  many  stones,  but  still 
dug  the  ditch.  The  committee,  in  its  report,  states  that  we  "  have  n<»  system  of  grad- 
ing, depending  entirely  on  the  eye  and  skill  of  the  operator."  This  certainly  does 
our  machine  great  injustice,  for  we  have  a  system  of  gradmg  by  means  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  cutting  plow,  with  graduating 6top«,  operated  atthewillof  the  operator. 
It  is  a  positive  result  of  mechanical  effect  contained  within  thf  nu  chine  iteelf  lh 
secures  to  usa  ^rood  grade  un  ler  all  circumstances,  which  we  could  expl  lin  more  fully 
did  space  permit.  To  show  how  little  tlie  committee  looked  into  our  grading  devise, 
ami  what  little  attention  was  paid  to  our  fall  explanati  m  of  it  to  them,  the  report 
states:    "  A  wheel  in  the  rear  gauges  the  depth,  so  that  the  operatar  can  take  more 
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or  less  dirt  as  his  option."  Now,  this  wheel  has  nothing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
do  wiih  "gauging  tbe  depth"  or  grading,  which  is  all  done  by  the  plow,  as  we  fully 
explained  to  the  committee  when  they  examined  the  machine.  Tbe  best  proof  of  the 
grading  capability  of  the  R^^nnie  was  >he  ditch  we  dug,  which  speaks  for  itself.  At 
your  former  Fi«^ld  Trial  of  Ditching  Machines,  held  in  May,  1884,  when  the  Rennie 
secured  First  Piiz9,  a  distinjjuished  committee  divided  "accuracy  of  grade"  equally 

between  the  Plum  and  the  Rennie  machine. 

^       *  -X-  *  *  *  -*  *  *  *  * 

We  could  pres^^nt  many  other  points  of  superiority  of  the  RenLie  machine  for 
farmers'  and  ditchers'  use,  but  make  protest  against  the  award  on  the  points  of  rapid- 
ity of  digging  and  accuracy  of  grade  as  abore  set  forth. 
Very  r.  specif uUy, 

The  Elevator  Ditching  Machine  Co., 
Manvfacturers  of  the  Rennie' s  Elevator  Ditching  Machine. 

This  protest  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  brought  the  following 
supplementary  statement : 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen.— Your  Committee  on  Awards,  at  the  Marion  Ditching  Trial,  wish  to 
say  to  you  briefly : 

1st.  That  no  promises  or  agreement  was  ever  made  by  us  that  one  ditch  across  the 
field  should  end  the  contest. 

2d.  Ttiat  all  the  contestants  cordially  agreed  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  that 
those  who  chose  couM  dig  more  ditch  Thurs  lay,  aud  that  the  ditch  ttieu  dug  should 
count;  and  we  consider  that  we  hud  a  perfect  right  to  so  decide,  any  way. 

3d.  That  rapidity  was  a  simple  question  of  fact,  and  the  facts  were  as  stated  in 
our  report.  [Note  — The  timing  was  by  iwo  members  of  the  committee.  The  main 
measurements  were  by  a  civil  engineer. — W.  I.  C,  Stc^y  l 

4th.  That  accuracy  of  grade  is,  as  we  understand  it,  a  question  of  judgment,  and 
the  judgment  of  your  committee  was  unanimous. 

5th.  That  questions  of  price,  weight,  etc.,  could  not  come  in  the  n  arking,  except 
when  there  specified,  but  were  fully  covere<l  in  the  written  part  of  the  report. 

Committee. — A.  H.  Kling,  Chairman,  T.  B.  Terry,  Secretary,  B.  Cusick,  F.  Reber. 

[Mr.  Titus,  the  fifth  menber,  could  not  be  seen  in  time  for  iiis  signature.] 

The  Board,  at  its  meeting,  December  2,  1885,  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
Committee. 

It  having  appeared  from  the  financial  statement  that  the  improvements  now 
under  contract  and  those  now  in  progress  on  the  new  grounds  will  require 
some  $12,000  to  $15,000  more  money  than  we  now  have  in  bank  or  State 
Treasury,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Vot^d,  That  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Harris  be  a  committee 
to  negotiate  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  $20,000  additional  bonds  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  issue  by  law,  and  to  report  to  the  Board. 

The  committee  having  reported  their  conference  with  the  parties  who  look 
the  first  $60,000  of  the  bonds,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Vofed,  That  in  order  to  continue  the  improvements  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  owned  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  deems  it  expe- 
dient and  necessary  to  borrow  $20,000  more  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor  under 
the  same  authority  and  of  the  same  tenor,  denominations  and  rate  of  interest, 
and  denomination  and  number  of  coupons,  and  the  same  in  the  details  of  their 
issue  as  described  in  the  resolutions  relative  to  issuing  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  this  Board  for  $60,000,  except  as  authority  is  hereinafter  given  to  vary  from 
the  same,  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  said 
bonds  by  a  second  mortgage  upon  the  said  Fair  Grounds. 

Resolved,  Second — That  the  same  committee,  to-wit,  the  President  and  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Board,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Harris,  one  of  its  members,  be  author- 
ized to  arrange  the  details,  negotiate  and  issue  the  said  $20,000  of  second 
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mortgage  bonds,  varying  from  the  form  and  details  of  the  issue  of  the  first 
mortgage  bonds  only  so  far  as  is  authorized  by  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bonds  by  this  Board,  and  so  far  as,  in  their  judgment,  is  necessary  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  under  authority  of  the  resolution,  he  had 
advertised  and  received  the  following  bids  for  construction  of  fence  and 
gateways : 


Names  of  bidders. 

Roujrh — 
6,500  feet. 

Planed,  etc. — 
2,720  feet. 

Total 
fence. 

En- 
trances. 

Total 
bid. 

W.  0.  EoTre  

E.  W.  Blair   

Michael  Hardicg   , 

5  cts.  per  ft. 

8  cts.  per  ft. 

* 

t 

10  cts.  per  ft. 
16^  cts.  per  ft. 

* 

r 

110  cts.  perrd. 

$597  00 
968  80 
599  20 

1,267  75 
534  00 

$1,820 
1,640 
1,582 

$2,417  00 
2,608  80 
2,181  30 

*  61  cts.  all  around.       t  lo|  cts.  all  around. 


Also,  that  he  had  let  the  contract  to  Wm.  Kmg,  the  lowest  bidder  on  the 
entire  job,  he  having  given  satisfactory  bond. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  above  action  was  approved. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Levering,  it  was 

Ordered,  I'hat  the  south  fence  of  the  Fair  Grounds  be  built  on  the  exact  line 
of  the  Stale  Fair  Grounds,  and  that  the  committee  on  widening  Woodward 
avenue  be  instructed  to  urge  the  county  commissioners  and  the  viewers  by 
them  appointed  to  widen  Woodward  avenue  ten  feet  to  the  south,  instead  of 
five  feet  ou  each  side. 

The  folio vving  proposition  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Innis  was  then  presented: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

I  will  rent  you  necessary  land,  rot  to  exceed  one  acre,  for  you  to  place  your 
manure  pile  on — the  south  ease  corner  of  my  lot — for  $10  per  year  for  five 
years,  prcvidnd  I  be  not  held  responsible  for  damages  by  cattle  or  stock  from 
the  gates  being  left  open  by  the  employes  of  the  Board. 

Maxwekl  p.  Innis. 

I  will  also  give  the  above  five  years'  u^e  of  the  land  ($50  in  value)  as  my 
part  ot  the  line  fence,  and  v.i\[  remove  the  old  rail  fence  from  the  entire  line, 
building  it  one  red  off  and  leavir  g  it  till  the  grading  is  done  and  the  new  fence 
is  completed,  provided  I  then  have  all  the  old  rails  as  my  own. 

Maxwell  P.  Innis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  this  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  pro- 
vided Mr.  Innis  will  fence  off  the  said  were  on  the  two  sides  not  adjacent  to  the 
Fair  Frounds  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence,  and  maintain  the  said  fence 
in  good  repair  for  the  five  years  of  the  lease.  (Note. — Mr.  Innis  afterwards 
agreed  to  ihis.) 

Benton  Garringer,  of  Washington  C.  H.,  was  given  a  full  heiring  in  regard 
to  what  he  deemed  an  injustice  done  him  at  the  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  the  action  of  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  department  and  of  the  awarding  committee  was  sustained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  no  gravel  be  hauled  to  the  grounds  hereafter  except  when  the 
grounds  are  frozen  or  so  that  the  grounds  will  not  be  cut  up. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Boi  ham  the  settlement  of  the  Woodward  avenue  improve- 
ment with  Mr.  H.  T.  Chittenden  was  referred  to  the  original  committee. 

A  committee  irom  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  bociety  came  in  to  con- 
sult with  the  Board  in  regard  to  an  Ohio  Centennial  Exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  State  Fair  of  1888,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  chair  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  conference  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Bonham,  Foster  and  F  eming. 

On  mo:ion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was 

Voted,  That  all  work  on  the  Fair  Grounds  except  that  under  contract  be  sus- 
pended, except  the  necessary  work  on  the  speed  ling,  and  other  work  ordered 
and  incomplete  and  subject  to  damage  from  immediate  suspension. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster  the  President  and  Treasurer  with  the  Secretaries 
were  made  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  C  ,  C  ,  C.  & 
I.  R'y  Co.,  and  locate  the  fence  along  our  line  and  theirs,  leaving  necessary 
room  for  depot  pla. forms,  etc.,  according  to  our  contract  with  that  company. 

The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  confer  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamikon  in  regard 
to  leasing  for  a  term  of^ years  a  strip  of  his  land  east  of  the  horse  stables,  for 
hitching  ground  at  fair  time. 

Board  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  President. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Columbus,  O.^Jan.  12,  1886. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President.  All  present  except 
Mr.  Hurst.    The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  as  Committee  on  Essays,  Messrs.  Levering,  Talcott 
and  Brigham,  and  as  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs.  Harris,  Pow  and  Shields. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shields,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Board  call  on  Governor  Foraker,  and  pay  its  respects,  and 
that  he  be  invited  to  appear  at  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Convention,  and 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  delegates.  The  call  was  forthwith  made,  and  the 
invitation  extended  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Roads  reported  that  the  viewers  for  the  widening  of 
Woodward  axenue  had  reported  to  the  commissioners  in  <avor  of  widening  it 
ten  feet  towards  the  south,  and  had  assessed  compensation  and  damages  aggre- 
gating less  than  $150,  and  the  viewers  for  the  new  road  south  from  our  main 
carriage  gate  were  believed  to  have  reported  to  the  commissioners  in  favor  of 
the  route  and  termini  asked  lor  by  the  Board,  and  had  assessed  compensation 
and  damages  fairly  and  so  that  the  commissioners  would  be  likely  to  open  the 
road  and  pay  costs.     Report  accepted  and  committed  contiimecl. 

The  committee  on  issue  of  bonds,  reported  that  additional  legislation  was 
needed  before  the  bonds  could  be  floated,  and  explained  the  reason  therefore. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  was  continued. 

The  committee  to  confer  with  the  C,  C,  &  I.  R'y  Co.,  reported  the 
fence  as  located 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued  until  the  final  contract 
with  the  said  company  should  be  executed. 

The  committee  to  confer  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  reported  no  progess  or 
probability  of  renting  land  from  him,  and  the  committee  was  continued  and  in- 
structed to  made  the  same  effort  with  Mr.  Maxwell  Innis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fosier,  C.  Aultman  &  Co.  were  allowed  to  set  their  build- 
ing high  enough  to  bring  the  bottom  of  the  sills  even  with  the  top  of  the 
ground. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.m.  Wednesday,  at  which  time  the  Board  again  met  and 
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proceeded  to  business  by  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day  which  were 
approved. 

The  annual  financial  statement  was  read,  and  the  report  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee as  recorded  in  the  Journal,  presented. 
Report  accepted  and  the  commiitee  discharged. 

The  committee  on  Essays  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 
**The  committee  on  Essays  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report:  Four 
essays  on  butter  making  were  offered  for  our  consideration,  and  all  of  them 
were  almost  models  of  practical  perfection,  fairly  fulfilling  in  letter  and  spirit, 
the  requirements  of  the  premium  off"ered. 

After  due  consideration,  we  have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Smith,  of  Lindenville,  Ohio.  We  commend  especial  attention  to  the  essay  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Stanly,  for  its  thorough  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  dairy 
butter,  combining,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  rules  of  the  present  age  for  its 
manufacture.  The  implements  recommended  by  him  ought  to  receive  general 
adoption. 

^'  We  further  recommend  that  all  the  essays  submitted,  be  published  in  order 
that  their  different  points  of  excellence  may  be  made  known." 

[Signed.]  Jno.  C.  Levering, 

J.  H.  Brigham, 
Henry  Talcott. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  President  Bailey  and  Messrs.  Bonham  and  Brigham 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  invite  him  to  the 
Agricultural  Convention  to  be  convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  committee  from  the  State  Horticultural  Society  was  requested  to  meet 
with  the  Board  in  Convention,  and  prepare  resolutions  relative  to  appropria- 
tions for  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Messrs.  Talcott  and  Pow  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  on 
bogus  butter. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  request  representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  con- 
sultation in  regard  to  State  appropriation. 

Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  State  Convention,  January  13,  1886. 

Attest:  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Suretary. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION 

OF  THE 

OHIO  SIATR  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION, 

Held  in  ike  Senate  Chamber^  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wednesday, 
January  IZth,  1886. 


MORNING  SESSION,  11  A.  M. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  11  A.  M.  by  President  C.  D.  Bailey. 
Governor  Foraker  being  present,  was  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I 
supposed  when  I  came  to  Columbus,  that  Gen.  Kennedy  would  occupy  this 
part  of  the  State  House.  I  came  in  this  morning  only  because  I  was  kindly 
invited  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  this 
Convention  a  hearty  welcome,  as  we  all  do,  to  the  city  of  Columbus.  I  may 
be  permitted,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  interest  which  you  are  here  to  represent;  which  goes  without  the 
saying,  because  it  has  been  the  observation  of  everybody  that  there  is  no  in- 
terest so  important  to  us  in  this  country  as  the  agricultural  interest.  We  all 
know  that,  not  only  from  observation,  but  also  from  statistics ;  and  some  of  us 
have  a  high  and  proper  appreciation  of  it  from  experience  as  well.  I  shall 
always  remember  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  once  had  the  honor  and 
the  right  of  classing  myself  of  that  number;  and  it  has  always  been,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  a  matter  of  very  great  regret,  that  I  should  have  ever  parted 
with  that  privilege ;  for  by  and  by  I  got  away  from  the  farm,  and  have  been 
steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse  until  I  have  landed  at  last  in  the  Governor's 
office. 

But  you  have  come  to  represent  this  interest,  and  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
you  should  do  so.  Every  other  interest  is  organized.  We  live  in  a  day  of  or- 
ganization; the  railroads  are  organized;  the  manufacturing  interests  are  organ- 
ized; the  commercial  interests  are  organized;  agriculture  should  be  organized, 
I  think  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  interested  in  the  growing  of  wool  appreciate 
that  fact.  What  they  have  learned  in  that  respect  the  farmer  is  learning  in  re- 
gard to  wheat,  and  everything  else  that  pertains  to  agriculture.  There  are 
many  senses  in  which  it  is  profitable.  You  ought  to  be  organized  not  simply 
to  see  that  you  have  your  rights  guarded  by  legislation,  but  that  you  may  study 
what  kind  of  legislation  is  calculated  to  promote  agricultural  interests.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  we  had  a  good  many  difficulties  to  con- 
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tend  with  aside  from  drought  and  wet  weather.  We  had  the  old-fashioned  cut 
worm,  which  made  it  necessary  sometimes  to  replant ;  but  we  did  not  have  the 
potato  bug  and  many  other  insects  which  you  now  have.  I  don't  know 
whether  their  coming  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  these  entomological  so- 
cieties for  the  study  of  bugology  or  not.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  due  to  that  fact. 
But  we  do  know  their  use.  It  is  the  appropriate  office  of  associations  of  this 
kind,  and  that  is  why  we  should  have  them,  to  study  in  what  way  farmers  can 
be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  such  insects,  and  other  enemies  that  con- 
tinually beset  them.  When  you  have  made  a  study  of  this  matter,  when  you 
have  learned  how  they  may  be  provided  against,  you  will  know  what  sort  of 
legislation  to  recommend  to  the  legislature. 

I  hope  that  during  your  deliberations  here  you  may  enjoy  yourselves,  and 
that  you  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  and  recommend  that  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  which  will  be  calculated  to  further  the  important  interests  you 
represent.  * 

Thanking  you  for  the  compliment  of  asking  me  to  come  and  meet  you  here, 
and  v^'ishing  you  all  honor  and  success,  I  bid  you  good  morning. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Order  of  Business:  R. 
Baker,  Dr.  Hazzard  and  L.  N.  Bonham. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  next  thing  in  order  was  the  call  of  the  roll. 
The  Secretary  proceeded  with  the  call  of  the  counties,  the  following  delegates 
being  found  present : 


Allen  J.  B.  Roberts. 

Ashtabula  E.  G.  Hurlburt. 

Athens  J.  S.  Higgins. 

Auglaize  J.  A.  VVerst. 

Belmont  3.B.  Hogue. 

Butler.  Peter  Murphy. 

Champaign  C.  H.  Gansou. 

Clarke  J.  S.  R.  Hazzard. 

Clinton  ^  L«o  Weltz. 

Columbiana.  G.  F.  Copeland. 

Coshocion  Lewis  Demoss. 

Crawford  B.  Monneit. 

Cuyahoga  T.  W.  Scott. 

Daike..  H.  Coblentz. 

Delavv'are  ,  J.  T.  Hntchisson. 

Erie  T.  B.  Taylor. 

Franklin   Moses  II.  iitil. 

Fulton  ,  1-  G.  Ely. 

Gallia  C.  D.  Bailey. 

Geauga  H.  L.  Hale. 

Guernsey  V.  D.  Craig. 

Hamilton   Albert  French. 

Hancock  B.  B.  Beardsley. 

Hardni  G.  P.  Frame. 

Harrison   Andrew  Smith. 

Hocking  :Maynard  Pond. 

Holmes  .1.  J-  Sullivan. 

Hnron  J.  F.  Randolph,  jr. 

Jtfierson  G.  Z.  Burris. 


Knox  C.  A.  Young. 

Lake  J.  H.  Wood. 

Logan  Thos.  Cook. 

Lorain   K.  Baker. 

Mahoning  Jas.  Sears. 

Marion  D.  H.  Harvey. 

Medina  Wm.  VVitter. 

Miami  F.  B.  McNeaL 

Morgan  E.  R.  Swayne. 

Morrow  J.  G.  Russell. 

Muskingum  H.  C.  Chappeleers. 

Noble  Jno.  W.  Petty. 

Perry  L.  A.  Dean. 

Prehle  W.  H.  Schneider. 

Putnam....  Geo.  H.  Knupps. 

Richland  M.  Carter. 

Sandusky  Wm.  B.  Kridkr,  jr. 

Seneca  W.  S.  Cramer. 

Shelby  Isaac  Betts. 

Stark  J.  F.  Neisz. 

Summit  Peter  Lepper. 

Trumbull  S.  R.  Chryst. 

Tuscarawas  F.  Ankney. 

Union  Dver  Reed. 

Warren  W.  T.  Whitaker. 

Washington  Jno.  Strie  ker,  jr. 

Willinns  E.  G.  Fay. 

Wyandot  L.  B.  Harris. 


On  motion  of  Hon.  Peter  Murphy,  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  of  the  Senate  was 
requested  to  act  as  Sergeant  at-Arms  of  the  Convention. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  resolutions 
to  report  to  this  Convention  immediately.  The  motion  being  seconded,  was 
agreed  to.  The  Chair  appointed  F.  B.  McNeal,  S.  H.  Hurst,  and  Hon.  Peter 
Murphy. 
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The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  then  read,  as  follows  : 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Ge>tlemen  (F  the  Convention:  Agreeable  to  law,  it  beeomes  my  duty 
to  preside  over  this,  the  Forty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Convention,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  measures  and  lormulating 
plans  for  the  fostering,  protection  and  promotion  of  that  great  interest  through 
which  all  other  interests  live  and  are  extended,  and  from  a  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  long  line  of  my  distinguished  and  eminently  qualified  predeces- 
sors, 1  may  be  expected  to  refer  briefly  to  the  agriculture  of  our  State,  but 
more  particularly  to  render  an  account  of  the  State  Board's  stewardship  for  the 
year  just  past.  I  welcome  and  greet  you  as  friends  interested  in  a  common 
cause,  and  also  as  the  duly  authorized  representatives  from  your  respective 
agricultural  societies. 

The  business  that  calls  us  together  to-day  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  State  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  our  best  judgment  in  recom- 
mending or  passing  upon  any  measure  jjresented  for  consideration,  and  I  hope 
that  when  the  work  oY  this  call  shall  have  been  completed,  each  delegate  will 
be  able  to  carry  home  with  him  some  new  thought  to  stimulate  his  constituency 
to  fresh  exertion  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  labor,  and  that  good  results  may 
be  manifest  throughout  the  State. 

The  past  year  may,  in  some  respects,  have  been  discouraging  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  the  feeders  of  stock,  occasioned  by  the  great  shortage  in  our 
wheat  crop  and  the  average  low  price  prevailing,  together  with  the  diseases 
that  threatened  our  cattle  and  hogs,  making  the  business  of  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing uncertain,  and  consequently  unprofitable,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
been  blessed  by  the  largest  corn  product  for  a  number  of  years;  an  oat  crop 
rarely  equalled  in  area  and  bushels  per  acre,  while  other  products  of  the  diver- 
sified agriculture  of  our  State  have  yielded  comparatively  well,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  as  a  v/hole,  have  reason  to  be  thankful.  Unlike  some  other 
States,  we  depend  not  wholly  upon  any  one  crop  or  any  particular  branch  of 
agriculture  for  success;  the  character  of  our  soii  and  climate,  and  the  location 
of  the  State  in  the  center  of  the  great  lines  of  transportation,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  grow  with  success  and  profit  the  numerous  crops  for  which  the  State  is 
noted,  so  that  with  the  failure  of  any  one  the  farmer  is  not  bankrupt  or  the 
State  ostracized.  This,  my  friends,  is  why  Ohio  has  earned  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  best  State  in  the  Union ;  and  her  farmers,  as  a  claes,  the  most  indepen- 
dent, a  situation  of  which  we  m;\y  well  feel  proud,  and  another  cause  why  we 
should  feel  thankful,  even  in  the  face  of  an  occasional  shortage  in  some  partic- 
ular product. 

The  Ohio  farmer  of  to  day  who  feels  like  complaining  at  what  may  seem  re- 
verses, and  is  dissatisfied  and  sorely  vexed  with  his  lot,  has  but  to  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history  for  a  few  years  and  compare  the  condition  and  advantages 
of  the  farmer  of  the  past  with  those  of  the  farmer  of  the  present,  and  his  vex- 
ations and  complaints  will  take  wings  and  soon  be  out  of  sight.  The  men  of 
only  a  few  years  past,  who  drove  the  entering  wedges  for  successful  agriculture 
in  Ohio,  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  on  all  sides,  besides  danger  and  disas- 
ters, and  their  only  reward  was  a  bare  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families, 
and  the  hope  of  increased  value  in  lands  and  comforts  in  living  as  they  in- 
creased in  age,  strengthened  with  the  hope  of  providing  better  opportunities  and 
surrowdings  for  their  children  in  years  to  come.  They  had  neither  the  con- 
veniences for  labor  or  pleasure  ;  a  poor  market  in  which  to  sell  or  trade  their 
produce,  and  still  poorer  means  of  getting  it  there.  They  had  not  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  based  on  experience  and  practice,  such  as  eminates  from  the 
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various  agricultural  societies  now  in  existence,  but  every  man  was  compelled 
to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  resources,  and  dig  and  delve  as 
best  he  could,  adapting  themselves  to  what  would  seem  to  us  now,  most  unde- 
sirable circumstances. 

The  Ohio  farmer  of  to-day  has  placed  at  his  disposal  every  convenience  to 
lighten  labor  and  make  life  a  pleasure.  His  surroundings  are  the  best,  his 
home  comforts  equal,  in  fact,  superior  to  those  of  men  in  other  callings  and 
professions;  the  educational  advantages  for  his  children  are  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  any  walk  in  life,  while  for  the  disposal  of  his  products  the  very  best  markets 
of  the  world  are  brought  to  his  door  by  the  nearly  7,000  miles  of  railway  inter- 
woven into  the  State,  leading  to  connections  for  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Besides  these  great  advantages,  he  has,  in  the  solving  of  vexed  questions,  or 
in  antagonizing  measures  that  may  be  operating  against  his  interests,  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  various  associations  that  have  been  organized  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Ohio  fanners  interests.  To-day  there  are  in  Ohio,  guard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  breeder,  and  promoting  agriculture  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people,  various  organizations  of  which  I  might  mention 
the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  State  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  Sheep  Breeders',  Wool  Growers',  Bee  Keepers',  Horti- 
cultural and  other  associations,  besides  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
county  agricultural  society,  and  more  recently  the  State  Forestry  Bureau  and 
the  Ohio  Cattle  Commission. 

The  influence  of  these  organizations  is  being  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
various  branches  of  farm  industry ;  not  a  question  arising  or  a  point  to  be  made 
affecting  these  interesis  that  does  not  receive  the  consideration  and  push  nec- 
essary to  securing  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained. 

These  associations  are  fighting  the  business  battles  of  the  individual  farmer, 
and  where  individual  effort  would  fail,  organized  effortfgene rally  succeeds.  I 
am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  the  average  farmer  does  not  appreciate  as  he 
should  the  efforts  of  these  associations  and  the  objects  of  their  formation, 
otherwise  the  membership  in  each  w  ould  be  over-crowded  and  their  treasuries 
would  be  supplied,  at  but  a  trifling  fee  for  each  member,  with  an  abundance  of 
money  to  prosecute  any  work  for  the  advancement  of  ihe  farming  interests. 

I  should  like  to  see  these  organizations  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 
general  farmer,  and  the  proceedings  of  each,  especially  the  valuable  discus- 
sions that  are  had  and  the  papers  read,  published  so  profusely  that  copies  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  State.  Could  this  be  done, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  either  membership  or  funds. 

For  a  few  months  past  dreaded  diseases  have  threatened  to  invade  the  State 
and  lay  hold  upon  certain  classes  of  our  live  stock.  The  Live  Stock  Commission 
has  had  this  matter  in  charge  and  have  been  laboring  diligently,  with  their  lim- 
ited means,  to  prevent  any  such  occurrance.  You  will,  I  presume,  hear  from 
the  Commission  during  this  Convention. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  permit  me  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  year,  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  its  work  has  not  been  insignificant  or  its  members  idle. 

The  Farmers'  Institutes,  for  the  season,  were  begun  early  in  the  winter  of 

1884,  and  continued  with  but  slight  interruption  until  the  month  of  March, 

1885.  They  were  held  in  many  different  localities  of  the  State,  the  principal 
lecturers  being  engaged  and  paid  by  the  State  Board,  with  some  assistance 
from  the  State  University  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  Secretary 
reports  a  generally  good  attendance  and  an  increased  interest  among  the 
farmers  and  others  who  attend.  The  Farmers'  Institutes,  though  of  recent 
date,  are  now  thoroug>^ly  cst-tPchcd,  and  I  believe  the  State  Board  should  be 
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relieved,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  responsibility  of  their  success.  The 
County  Agricultural  Societies  should  take  a  decided  hand  in  these  matters,  and 
make  them  county  affairs  as  near  as  can  be.  The  people  of  the  county  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  home  institution,  not  in  the  sense  of  filling  the 
house  with  eager  listeners,  but  in  supplying  the  platform  by  calling  upon  their 
practical  men  to  prepare  papers  and  deliver  addresses,  giving  the  result  of  their 
labors  and  investigations  on  the  farm.  This  will  awake  many  from  their  slum- 
bers and  they  will  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  investigations,  as  well  as 
independent  of  foreign  assistance.  The  mission  of  the  State  Board  is  not  to 
stand  still,  so  being  relieved  to  any  extent  in  one  direction,  its  efforts  will  be 
spent  to  the  extent  relieved,  in  some  new  direction  or  new  work  that  is  requir- 
ing attention  to  enhghten  and  benefit  the  farmer.  I  beheve  these  insitutions 
have  already  been  productive  of  much  good  and  the  County  Agricultural 
Societies  should  see  to  it  that  they  become  permanent  as  well  as  successful 
institutions. 

The  publication  of  crop  and  stock  reports  has  been  continued  in  the  same 
manner  as  heretofore.  The  information  upon  which  these  reports  are  based, 
is  furnished  by  correspondents  in  the  several  townships,  who  serve  their  country 
for  the  country's  good.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  practical  farmers,  whose  judg- 
ment in  relation  to  crops  and  stock  can  be  relied  upon.  The  preparation  of  . 
these  reports  and  their  distribution  costs  much  time  and  labor,  as  well  as  ex- 
pense, but  the  benefits  derived  from  them  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  justifies  the 
outlay. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  now  well  known  in  Ohio,  and  the  inspection  and 
analyses,  under  the  law  passed  March  6,  1881,  of  those  sold  in  Ohio,  and  the 
publication  of  the  result,  is  an  advantage  of  decided  value  to  the  farmer- 
Considerable  time  and  labor  has  been  spent  in  this  direction,  but  good  results 
have  followed  and  the  work  will  be  continued. 

The  State  Fair,  held  the  first  week  in  September,  fully  equaled  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  friends  generally  of  that  institution.  The  number 
and  character  of  the  exhibits  in  the  several  departments  clearly  demonstrating 
that  the  State  Fair  is  growing  in  importance,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  recognized  and  positive  factor  in  advancing  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
interests  of  the  State.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  premium  list  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  fair,  your  Board 
has  entirely  lost  sight  of  quantity  as  a  consideration,  and  has  worked  solely 
with  a  view  to  quality.  Every  disc  )uragement  has  been  given  to  animals  and 
other  exhibits  of  an  inferior  character,  while  the  greatest  possible  inducements 
have  been  extended  to  those  of  superior  worth  and  merit,  the  result  being  that 
every  department  of  the  Fair  has  been  characterized  by  a  class  of  exhibits 
representing  only  the  best,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  by 
snowing  to  what  an  extent  of  perfection  any  class  of  animals  can  be  brought, 
to  what  uses  steam  and  horse  power  machinery  can  be  placed  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  the  utilizing  of  waste  forces  and  material;  how  successfully  crops 
can  be  grown  and  to  what  extent  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences  can  be  prac- 
tized to  our  profit  health  and  convenience.  The  Fair  of  1885  was  liberally 
patronized  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there 
was  no  class  left  the  grounds  without  having  seen  and  examined  something 
from  which  they  gained  knowledge  or  information  that  was  of  practical  benefit, 
that  would  in  turn  benefit  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  and  ultimately, 
though  perhaps  indirectly,  the  whole  State. 

The  State  Fair  has  passed  its  infant  age,  and  arrived  at  that  point  of  life 
where  it  wields  a  beneficial  influence  in  molding  the  character  of  younger 
industrial  associations  that  have  sprung  up  in  every  county  to  advocate  and 
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foster  the  interests  we  represent,  and  which  are  so  essential  to  the  people  of 
the  State  and  to  every  business  pursuit. 

For  the  present  advantages  we  enjoy  in  the  good  resulting  from  the  State 
Fair  and  its  kindred  associations,  we  are  indebted  to  the  earlier  members  of 
the  State  Board,  the  fathers  of  the  fair,  who  by  their  persistent  efforts  and  care- 
ful training,  reared  this  institution,  of  which  to-day  the  people  of  the  State  feel 
proud  and  honored.  Some  of  these  men  come  to  this  Convention  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  their  faces  and  be  benefited  by  their  experience. 
Occasionally,  but  surely,  a  face  is  missing.  They  are  parsing  over  the  liver 
to  their  reward,  but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memories,  that  each 
year  grows  larger  in  proportions  and  the  inscription  more  brightly  and  clearly 
defined. 

I  desire  now  to  remind  this  Convention,  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  1883,  viewing  with  pride  the  growing  propensites  of  the  Stite  Fair,  deemed 
it  wise  and  expedient,  as  well  as  necessary,  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
establishing  it  on  permanent  ground?,  that  should  be  owned  by  the  State  and 
that  could  be  better  fitted  up  to  suit  the  purpose  and  the  growing  demands. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  the  securing  of  land,  which  you  have  heretofore 
been  informed  was  done,  but  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  es'ablishing  the  fair  on 
grounds  owned  by  the  State  is  no^v  fairly  under  way,  1  submit  to  you  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  matters  connected  therewith.  The  purchase  of  the 
following  parcels  of  land  were  made  by  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Board. 
They  are  located  in  Clinton  Township,  only  two  and  one- fourth  miles  from  this 
State  House,  and  directly  along  the  line  of  the  CleveUnd,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati &  Indianapolis  Railway.  Parcels  one,  two,  three  and  four,  to  which  your 
attention  will  be  called,  were  purchased  by  W.  N.  Cowden  and  L.  B.  Harris,  as 
trustees  in  trust  for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  former  being 
then  President  and  the  latter  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  These  purchases  were  so 
made,  pending  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Board  to  purchase  and 
hold  real  estate  for  State  Fair  purposes.  The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  on 
March  25th,  18S4,  passed  such  a  law,  and  the  parcels  of  land  purchased  there- 
after, were  deeded  directly  to  the  Board.  In  June,  1885,  the  trustees  in  trust 
executed  a  deed  to  the  Board  of  the  parcels  purchased  and  recorded  in  their 
names.  About  July  1st,  1885,  all  mortgages  and  notes  held  by  persons  for 
deferred  payments  on  the  lands,  and  assumed  by  the  Board  in  the  ])urchases, 
were  paid  or  arranged  for  payment,  and  a  first  mortgage  was  then  executed  on 
the  whole  to  E.  K.  Stewart,  trustee  for  the  bond  holders,  to  secure  the  payment 
of  bonds  issued,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  jMay  1st, 
1885.  The  first  parcel  of  land  purchased,  was  from  Thomas  Cassidy,  and  con- 
sisted of  forty  five  acres,  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neil  and  Innis  free 
pike,  two  five  acre  lots  in  the  parcel  extencing  to  the  township  road  on  the 
south;  the  consideration  was  $12,410.00,  or  about  $275  per  acre.  The  second 
pircel  consisting  of  twenty-three  and  three-fourths  acres,  joining  the  first  parcel 
on  the  west  and  giving  a  railway  frontage,  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Dennison,  for  $7,134.70,  or  $300  per  acre.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  parcels, 
consisting  of  five  acres  each  and  fronting  the  township  road  on  the  south,  were 
purchased,  the  third  from  Mrs.  Mary  Innis,  for  $2,500,  or  $500  per  acre;  the 
lourih  from  William  Murdock,  for  $1,750,  or  $350  per  acre,  and  the  fifth  from 
Turpie  &  Jones,  for  $3  000,  or  $B00  per  acre.  The  sixth  parcel  consisting  of 
five  and  fifty-five  hundredth  acres,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Chittenden, 
for  $5,550,  or  $1,000  per  acre.  This  purchase  carried  with  it  the  agreement 
of  Mr.  Chittenden,  to  donate  land  and  open  and  gravel  Woodward  Avenue, 
from  its  then  terminus  to  the  grounds.  This  made  the  grounds  directly  acces- 
sible from  High  street  and  the  horse  car  line,  and  squared  out  the  south  front 
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of  the  gounds,  with  the  exception  of  two  half  acre  lots,  containing  small  houses 
and  barnes.  These  were  finally  purchased  as  parcels  seven  and  eight — seven 
from  Joseph  Monnett,  for  $1,500,  or  at  a  rate  of  $3,000  per  acre,  including 
buildings,  and  eight  from  Abram  Dow,  for  $1,200,  or  at  a  rate  of  $2,400  per 
acre,  with  buildings.  This  gave  the  Board  some  ninety  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  at  a  total  cost  of  $35,044.70,  or  an  average  cost  of  about  $388  per  acre. 

Early  in  1884  the  work  of  preparing  the  grounds  was  begun,  first  by  a  thor- 
ough system  of  underdraining  and  a  general  cleaning.  Later  on  the  services 
of  a  skilled  landscape  gardener  were  secured,  and  after  the  adoption  of  plans 
for  laying  out  and  beautifying  the  grounds,  that  work  was  begun  and  pressed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  regular  transformation  scene  has  taken 
place. 

On  July  1st,  1885,  the  Board  placed  $60,000  of  its  bonds,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  carefully  considered  plans  submitted  by  the  architects  appointed, 
a  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  4th  of  August  following,  with  Mr.  W.  O. 
Rowe,  in  the  sum  pf  $45,467.28  for  the  furnishing  of  material  and  construc- 
tion of  a  power  hall,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  buildings,  horse  stables  and  a 
grand  stand.  These  buildings  are  now  all  under  roof  and  the  contract  nearly 
completed.  On  November  22d,  1885,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr. 
W,  King,  for  furnishing  material  and  constiucting  entrance  ways  according 
to  plans,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  picket  fence  around  the  entire  grounds, 
(labor  only).  His  proposition  being  $1,582  for  the  entrance  ways,  and  6)4 
cents  per  lineal  foot  for  the  fence. 

.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  together  with  the  landscaping,  graveling,  tree 
setting,  etc.,  the  Board  has  exhausted  all  its  available  funds,  including  the 
$15,000  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature,  to  be  spent  on  the  grounds. 
There  is  much,  however,  to  shov;  for  this  expenditure,  and  the  Board  feel  that 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  v/ell  pleased  with 
the  substantial  character  of  the  buildings  contracted,  and  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  the  improvements  generally. 

It  will  yet  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  main  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  manufactures  and  fine  arts,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Board  has  asked  the  present  Legislature  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000.  This  sum  will  erect  a  substantial  and  commodious  building, 
and  thus  enable  the  Board  to  complete  the  grounds  in  time  for  the  State  Fair 
of  the  present  year.  1  believe  the  Legislature,  with  your  endorsement,  will 
make  this  needed  appropriation.  If  so,  Ohio  will  be  provided  with  facilities 
for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  products,  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  I  hope  the  members  of  this  Convention,  or  as  many  who 
can,  will  visit  the  grounds  and  examine  for  themselves  the  work  they  have  en- 
trusted to  the  State  Board,  and  I  should  also  be  pleased  if  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  would  see  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  which,  by  law,  be- 
comes State  property,  lor  I  feel  sure  in  that  case,  the  needed  appropriation  to 
complete  would  be  cheerfully  voted. 

There  is  but  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
which  may  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration.  Two  years  hence  will  dawn 
upon  this  now  prosperous  State,  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  the  North- . 
western  Territory,  including  that  portion  now  known  as  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
The  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  since  1788  in  transforming  a  wil- 
derness into  busy  and  densely  p(5pulated  cities,  thrifty  villages  and  broad  acres 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  can  hardly  be  realized  except  by  tracing  back  our  his- 
tory as  a  State  and  noting  the  changes  that  each  year  have  taken  place.  It 
seems  to  me  right  and  proper  that  two  years  hence  should  be  made  a  commem- 
orative occasion,  and  a  proper  way  would  be  by  a  grand  exhibition  represent- 
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ing  the  industries  of  the  State,  in  which  all  the  people  could  participate.  Colum- 
bus would  be  the  proper  place  for  such  an  exhibition, — first,  because  it  is  the 
Capital  of  the  State;  and  second,  because  it  is  readily  accessible  to  every  city, 
town  and  station  within  our  borders,  and  is  amply  able  to  accommodate  the 
thousands  of  our  patriotic  people  who  would  hail  with  delight  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  such  a  commendable  testimony. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds  could  be  made  to  do  duty  in  this  connection,  if  the 
authorities  of  the  State  should  so  decide.  This  suggestion  may  seem  prema- 
ture to  some,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  preparation  for  an  exhibi- 
tion and  celebration  of  this  character  would  require  time,  more  than  can  be 
crowded  into  one  year.  I  simply  allude  to  this  s-ubject  as  one  worthy  of  your 
consideration  and  the  attention  of  our  General  Assembly. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  have  represented  you  in  the  interests  committed  to 
their  care.  They  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to  your  work  and  care- 
fully considered  every  proposition  presented.  As  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Board,  I  have  had  the  able  assistance  and  co  operation  of  each  member,  and 
also  of  the  Secretaries  and  clerk,  who  have  been  pressed  with  business  that  has 
been  carefully  transacted. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  now  await  your  pleasure  in 
the  further  business  of  this  Convention. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  following  report : 

ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Being  for  the  year  ending  December  Slsl,  1885. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  January  12th,  1887. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  Journal  and  Ledger  record  of  itemiz?d 
accounts,  gives  a  complete  summarized  showing  of  the  financial  transaciions  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1885,  ending  December  3 1st,  and  is  re- 
spectfully submitted,  together  with  the  b6oks,  vouchers,  checks,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  records  from  which  the  compilation  is  made. 

Kespectfully, 

John  C.  Levkring,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS — FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

Balance  from  1885. 


In  hands  of  Treasurer   $844  61 

In  State  Appropriation   351  08 

 $1,195  69 

From  Slate  Fair  of  1885. 

Sale  of  privileges     $3,478  50 

Percentage  on  speed  entries   3,000  00 

'  Percentage  on  class  stock  entries   1,707  45 

Sale  of  exhibiters'  tickets   577  86 

special  tickets   53  50 

"     grand  stand  tickets   1,409  50 

"     general  admission  tickets     19,029  00 

old  lumber   500  00 

Sundry  sources   40  10 
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Miscellaneous. 

From  surplus  fertilizar  license  fees  of  1884   $728  62 

From  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Sec'y,  drawn  from  State  appr  >pria- 
tlon  and  deposited  to  credit  of  Treasurer,  to  replace  amount 
advanced  from  funds  in  Treasurers'  hands,  for  expense  of 

farmers'  institutes,  pricr  to  passage  of  appropriation  bill   418  71 

From  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  account  of  salary   416  65 

"    Jas.  W.  Fleming,          "             "    312  50 

Fraak  Fleming,            "             "    125  GO 

B  lance  from  amount  drawn  for  expense  of  members  to 

New  Orleans  Exposition     141  05 

From  refund  I.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.,  account  same   70  00 

refund  by  L.  B.  Harris,  ai  count  same   10  25 

*•    rents,  etc..  State  F  ir  Ground   45  00 

**    bAlanee  from  amount  drawn  for  expense  of  members  at- 
tending Live  Stock  Convention  at  Chicago   40  00 

From  other  miscellaneous  sources   122  00 

 $2,429  78 

Proceeds  of  Bonds. 

Sale  of  bonds  to  the  D?shler  Bank,  Nos.  1  to  120  inclusive, 

$500  each   $60,000  00 

Premium  and  accruedunterest  on  same   575  00 

 $60,575  00 

State  Appropriations. 

For  encourag  ment  of  agriculture   $6,000  00 

"  old  surplus  charged  back  to  fund   2  95 

*'  contingent  expenses   800  00 

buildings  and  improvements  :   15,000  00 

 $21,802  95 


"Showing  total  receipts  from  all  sources  $115,799  93 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  old  outstanding  checks.   $    169  50 

"  premiums   15,363  45 

"  printing  and  advertising   3,058  ^3 

labor  and  assistance   4,042  55 

material  and  supplies   310  63 

laniis  and  improvements   75,240  27 

**  forage  and  refreshments   1,424  81 

"  expense  of  members   2,427  50 

"  office  expenses   624  63. 

"  postage  and  telegraph   773  09 

"  express  and  freight   624  85 

discount  and  interest   69  09 

salary  of  Se  retary   2,416  65 

"       Assistant  Secretary   1,812  50 

"                 regular  clerk   725  00 

refunded  entrance  fees   43  50 

"  crops  and  institutes   1,364  44 


Total    $110,491  36 

From  which  deduct  outstanding  checks  of  present  year   61  00 


Amount  actually  disbursed  $110,430  36 


In  the  accounts.  Salaries — Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Regular  Clerk,  and  Crops 
and  Institutes,  is  included  the  amounts  advanced  from  funds  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ajipropriation  bill  for  1885,  which  amounts  were 
drawn  and  re-deposited  to  Treasurers'  credit  at  bank,  as  shown  in  receipts. 
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The  salaries  actually  received  by  the  oflBcers  Daraed,  were  as  follows:  Secretary, 
$2,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $1,500,  and  regular  Clerk,  $600,  fortheyear;  while  the 
Crop  and  Institute  account  proper  was  $945.73. 

From  the  total  receipts,  from  all  sources,  of  $115,799  93 

Deduct  the  total  disbursements   110,430  36 


And  there  is  shown  a  balance  on  hand  of   $5,369  57 

This  balance  consists  of  the  following  : 

In  hands  of  Treasurer   $2,041  85 

In  the  Sinking  Fund   2,170  96 

In  State  Appropriation  for  encouragement  of  agriculture   995  89 

In  State  Appropriation  for  buildings  and  improvements   160  87 

 $5,369  57 


LIABILITIES. 


For  outstanding  unpaid  check=»   $297  95 

"  outsfanaing  bonds  of  the  B  mrii   60,000  00 

amount  due  on  existing  contracts,  about   16,000  00 

Total   $76,297  95 

CosWalue  of  grouads  and  improvements,  including  that  contracted  and 

under  way,  about  $120,102  70 


KEPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


To  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Gentlemen:  The  underfigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  annual  ac- 
counts fully  embraced  in  the  Journal  and  Ledger  records  conducied  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  setting  forth  the  full  tinanci:il  transactions  of  the  Board,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  records,  compared  all  vouchers  and  checks, 
finding  ihe  rec^ipts  as  set  forth  ^nd  all  expenditures  to  be  in  accordance  with  prop- 
erly approved  vou  hers,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  Board.  • 

We  find  that,  owing  to  the  largely  increased  business  of  the  year,  the  conducting 
of  the  financial  records  has  been  an  importaat  part  of  the  Department  work,  which, 
however,  has  been  nf^utly  and  systematically  performed. 

The  annual  statement  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  itemized  accounts  clearly  defined 
in  the  records.  Respectfully, 

L.  B.  Harris, 
Thos.  p.  Shields, 
John  Pow, 

Auditing  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  reported,  and  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  order  named. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Members  of  the 
Board,  was  next  in  order. 

Leo  Weltz. — I  move  the  renomination  of  the  present  members,  whose  terms 
expire.  I  speak  for  them  all.  If  there  are  any  new  candidates,  let  them  be 
named.    Motion  seconded  by  W.  N.  Cowden. 

A  MEMBt!.R. — Do  you  propose  going  into  an  election  now? 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  We  have,  as  I  understand  it, 
adopted  the  rule,  that  the  last  action  of  this  Convention,  this  evening,  shall  be 
the  election  of  five  members.  You  will  have  to  suspend  the  rules  first,  before 
you  can  vote  on  a  resolution  of  that  kind.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  President? 

The  Chair. — You  are. 

A  Member. — I  also  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  the  law  requires  the 
election  by  ballot  and  not  by  motion.     Ruled  out  of  order. 

F.  B.  McNeal. — Allow  me  also  to  second  the  nominations  made  by  Mr. 
Weltz.    Allow  me  to  state  that  upon  principle,  and  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  I  am  an  advocate  of  rotation  in  office;  and  would,  after  the  usual 
custom  of  giving  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  renomination  for 
the  second  term,  under  ordinary  circumstances  oppose  his  being  retained  for  a 
third  term.  I  believe  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  our  Board  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances.  Bat  there  are  circumstances  now  thrown  around  ihe  Board 
that  I  believe  makes  it  doubly  impoitant,  not  only  to  the  harmony  of  the  Board 
and  the  successful  carrying  out  o'  the  important  matters,  that  they  have  now 
undertaking  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  and  decoration  at  the  new  fair 
grounds,  and  I  think  not  only  inimical  to  the  harmony  of  the  Board,  but  it 
would  be  very  vastly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  to 
now  make  a  change,  and  bring  in  members  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
circu;r>stances  which  surround  this  prcject.  I  most  heartily  second  the  nomin- 
ation of  the  old  members,  \.  hether  they  have  served  one  or  two  terms. 

Mr.  Mukphy. — I  rise  to  place  in  i.omination  Senator  Sullivan,  of  Holmes 
County,  whose  initials  I  am  not  able  to  give. 

L.  N.  BoNHAM. — If  nominations  are  now  closed,  I  rise  to  suggest  or  call  the 
attenMon  of  the  Convention  to  a  point  in  the  order  of  business;  and  that  is  the 
joint  meeting  of  this  Convention  and  the  Archaeologic.  1  and  Historical  Society, 
which  has  been  placed  for  three  o'clock.  I  thii:.k  it  would  be  proper  to  state 
the  object  of  that  meeting.  Tiie  Arcbiieological  and  Historical  Society  have 
in  view  a  centennial  Celebration,  to  be  held  in  1888,  and  the  object  of  this 
meeting  is  to  discuss  plans  and  devise  wa>  s  and  means  therefor.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  which  will  give  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions time  to  report.    Convention  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  2:40  P.  M. 
Mr.  Bonham. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  inqiiire  if  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions is  ready  to  report. 

The  Chair. — In  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Bonham.  —  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  they  are  not  ready  to  report 
the  entire  line,  that  fur  the  saving  of  time  they  report  upon  one  subject,  and 
then  conclude  the  rep  Tt  afterwards. 

The  committee  here  signified  their  readiness  to  report,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  read  by  Chairman  McNeal: 

First  resolution. — Resolved^  That  this  Convention  heartily  approves  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  purchasing  and  improving  the  New  State 
Fair  Grounds,  with  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  farmers,  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  great  State,  commodious  and  ele- 
gant grounds  and  buildings,  for  the  annual  exhibuion  of  the  products  of  our 
vast  and  varied  industries.  That  we  recommend  and  earnestly  request  cur 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  promptly  vote  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  asked  by  the  Board  to  complete  the  improvements 
projected. 

Second  resolution — Resolved,  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  fruits  of  the  tariff 
reduction  of  1883,  as  shown  by  the  reduction  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
by  290,000  head,  as  shown  by  the  official  records  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  for 
1885,  and  the  corresponding  reduction  in  pounds  of  wool,  calls  for  the  serious 
and  profound  consideration  of  this  industry.  Such  a  large  and  important 
industry  cannot  be  destroyed,  without  serious  loss  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  State.  We  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  State,  to  use  his  influ- 
ence, to  secure  such  legislation,  that  will  give  the  needed  relief.  We  also  as  a 
convention  ask,  that  our  Senators  be  instructed  and  our  Representatives  be 
requested  to  vote  for  a  tariff  rate  equal  to  the  tariff  of  1867. 
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Third  resolution,  as  amended. — Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  request  our 
General  Assembly,  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  most  effectually  suppress  the  sale 
of  bogus  butter  and  cheese,  except  upon  their  merits  and  by  their  true  name. 
That  all  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  other  adulterations  of 
true  butter,  be  required,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  stamp  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously on  all  packages,  the  true  name  of  their  products,  and  that  any  retail 
dealer  seUing  such  manufactured  product  for  real  butter,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  his  business  declared  a  nuisance  and  abated 
as  such. 

Resolved,  That  a  Dairy  Commissioner  be  appointed,  with  full  power  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  with  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  same. 

Fourth  resolution, — Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  be,  and  it 
is  hereby  urgently  requested  to  grant  full  power  to  the  State  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission to  condemn  and  destroy  all  animals  and  herds,  wherever  found,  af- 
flicted with  contagious  diseases,  and  for  this  purpose  we  urge  the  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $50,000,  to  be  expended  as  may  be  needed,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Live  Stock  Commission  for  the  suppression  of  contagious 
diseases.  And  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  general  govern- 
ment should  provide  for  the  inspection  of  animals  intended  for  export,  so  that 
American  pork  may  go  abroad  with  the  brand  of  the  Government  Inspector 
upon  it,  showing  that  it  is  free  from  disease. 

Fifth  resolution.  —  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  immense  loss  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture  and  the  animal  industries  of  the  State,  from  damage  by  nox- 
ious insects,  we  earnestly  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  employment  of 
a  State  Entomologist. 

The  resolutions  were  then  taken  up,  one  by  one,  discussed,  amended  and 
adopted. 

First  resolution  read  by  the  Secretary.  On  motion,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Second  resolution  read  by  the  Secretary.  On  motion,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Third  resolution. 

A  Member, — I  move  an  amendment  to  the  resolution.  Instead  of  severe 
punishment,  insert  the  words  ''punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both; 
and  his  business  b^  declared  a  nuisance,  and  abated  as  such." 

Peter  Murphy. —I  second  the  amendment.    Amendment  adopted. 

The  Secretary. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Batter, 
Egg  and  Cheese  Association,  in  Chicago,  in  November.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  the  delegates  there  that  any  law  passed  would  be  inoperative, 
unless  there  was  some  person  appointed  as  commissioner  to  enforce  it.  And 
for  this  reason.  The  fraud  committed,  and  the  damage  or  pecuniary  loss  to 
each  individual  is  so  small  that  the  individu&l  can  not  afford  to  prosecute  it. 
Furthermore,  the  proof  is  very  difficult.  It  requires  either  a  chemical  or  mi- 
croscopial  examination  to  establish  the  proof;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
delegates  from  all  over  the  United  States,  that  the  law  would  be  inoperative, 
unless  there  was  a  dairy  commissioner,  or  some  commissioner  appointed,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  enforce  the  law,  and  who  should  have  the  necessary 
funds  and  powers  to  enforce  it.  Furthermore,  I  have  had  occasion  recently 
to  examine  the  legislation  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
gland,  in  regard  to  the  adulterations  of  food.  In  1860,  the  English  Parliament 
passed  a  general  law  on  the  adulterations  of  food,  but  made  it  permissive  and 
not  mandatory.  They  did  not  require  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
enforce  it.    That  law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  1872,  when  it  was  amended 
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and  made  mandatory.  And  the  same  I  find  to  be  true  in  regard  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  Wherever  the  law  was  permissive  and  no  one  to  enforce  it, 
the  damage  to  the  individual  was  so  small  and  the  proof  so  difficult,  that  he 
did  not  afford  to  enforce  it.  The  profi  s  of  the  manufacturer  are  so  great  that 
he  will  persist  in  putting  his  goods  on  the  market.  In  1872,  in  England,  the 
law  became  mandatory,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  in  regard  to  all 
adulterations  of  foods.  Since  that  time  the  law  has  been  truly  efficient.  I 
have  noticed  another  thing,  that,  although  all  nations,  Christian  and  civilized, 
have  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  counterfeuing  of  money,  it  was  not  until 
72  that  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  adul- 
teration of  food.  They  have  now  virtually  succeeded,  so  that  now  the  United 
States  are  about  the  only  Christian  and  civil'zed  nation  that  pays  no  attention 
to  adulterations.  The  history  of  the  past  should  be  a  guide  to  us,  and  the 
uniform  testimony  and  opinion  of  the  delegates  at  the  National  Convention 
should  guide  this  Convention.  There  should  be  some  addition  to  this  resolu- 
tion looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
enforce  the  law.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  cannot  offer  an 
amendment.  I  believe  Mr.  Talcott,  who  drew  the  original  resolution,  had  that 
idea  in  it.    I  believe  an  amendment  of  that  kind  would  pass. 

Mr.  Talcott. — I  did  draw  a  resolution  in  compliance  with  the  appointment 
of  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman, 
and  I  don't  know  but  he  has  it  here.  That,  we  intended  would  be  added  to 
this  resoluiion.  It  was^  in  substance  that  we  appoint  a  dairy  commissioner 
with  ample  power  to  enforce  the  law,  and  with  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  en- 
able him  to  do  it.    I  would  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Reichenbach. — I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  authorized  to  enforce  the 
law. 

The  Secretary. — I  wish  my  friend  Reichenbach  would  withdraw  that 
amendment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  all  he  can  do  now,  and  his 
assistant  too.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  take  the  entire  time  of  a  separate 
person. 

Mr.  Reichenbach. — If  agreeable  to  Mr.  Talcott,  I  will  withdraw. 

A  MfcMBER. — I  would  inquire  whether  an  amendment  or  any  addition  to 
that  resolution  has  been  offered. 

A  Member. — I  believe  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  dairy  commissioner,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  look  after  this  matter. 

A  Member. — Members  will  find  a  copy  of  this  bill  on  their  desks. 

A  Member. — We  were  well  aware  that  such  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  and 
we  feel  that  this  Convention  should  give  its  support  also,  to  let  the  legislature 
know  that  the  farmers  are  in  harmony  with  it.  We  feel  that  any  law  would  be 
inoperative,  unless  a  commissioner  is  appointed. 

The  question  of  agreeing  to  Mr.  Talcott's  amendment  then  came  before  the 
Convention.    Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended,  then  came  before  the 
Convention. 

A  Member. — I  would  ask  that  the  resolution  be  read,  as  amended. 
Tlje  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  read  and  adopted. 
The  fourth  resolution  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  see  that  it  is  after  the  time  that  the  order  of  business 
rcl'ed  for  this  joint  meeting,  the  meeting  of  this  Convenlion  and  the  Archseo- 
logical  and  Historical  Society.    I  move  i  ou,  sir,  that  we  suspend  further  busi- 
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ness  until  after  the  meeting  of  that  joint  Convention,  and  v/e  will  take  this 
resolution  up  afterwards  for  discussion. 

Judge  Jones. — I  suggest  that  this  report  be  re-committed  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions. 

Dr.  H.^zza-rd. — I  move  the  re-committing  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  move  that  this  Convention  take  a  recess  until  after  the 
joint  meeting  of  this  association  wiih  that  of  the  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  come  on  the  floor  with  us.   Motion  agreed  to. 

The  joint  convention  bsing  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Bonham 
moved  that  Gen.  Brinkerhcff  be  made  chairman.  Motion  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative.   On  takmg  the  chair,  Ger.  Brinkerhoff  spoke  as  follows: 

GENTLEME^^  OF  TH''  CoN  7ENTION :  I  am  called  to  a  position  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state,  as  chairman,  really  what  tne  purpose  of  this  meeting  is.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Archasological  and  Historical  Associa'.ion,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work.  I  have  been  invited  here  as  one  of  the  officers.  The 
President  is  not  present.  Senator  Tiiurman  is  President.  I  am  sim.ply  a  sub- 
ordinate officer.  But  I  understand  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be  here,  or  was  to 
be  here,  who  will  state  the  oLjsct  of  this  meeting.  Mr.  Gfaham,  I  see,  has 
just  come  in,  and  if  he  will  state  the  object  of  the  meeting,  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  further.  I  understand  it  is  simply  an  arrangen.ent  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  ask  the  co  operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Chittenden  to  present  this  matter  to  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Chittenden.  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  prepared,  to  be  submitted  to  you  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, by  the  joint  committee,  made  up  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  and  a  committee  by  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  committee  has  held  several  sessioES.  the  first  of 
which  was  held  some  time  in  the  month  of  November  last.  After  due  con- 
sideration, the  committee  offer,  as  1  say,  lor  your  approval  or  rejection,  these 
resolutions.    Resolutions  read  by  Mr.  Chittenden. 

report  of  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  an  OHIO  centennial 
exposition,  in  the  autumn  of  1^88. 

Where  vs,  The  year  1888  marks  the  end  of  the  first  century  since  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and, 

Whereas,  The  century  has  been  one  of  greatest  progress  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  a  progress  in  which  Ohio  has  taken  a  leading  part;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  not  only  practicable,  but  desirable,  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
should  commemorate  in  some  appropriate  manner  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  our  history,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second;  therefore. 

Resolved,  \st.  That  there  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1888,  an  Expo- 
sition commemorative  of  the  establishment  of  Ohio,  and  of  its  development 
during  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  its  history. 

Resolved,  2d,  That  the  Exposition  be  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair 
of  1888,  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  continue 
not  less  than  four  weeks. 

Resolved,  M,  That  this  Exposition  shall  embrace  such  features,  as  will  exhibit 
properly  the  progress  of  Ohio  in  Education,  Religion,  Literature,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Commerce,  and  all  intellectual, 
political  and  industrial  afltairs. 

Resolved,  Ath,  That  while  Ohio  is  the  first  State  formed  within  the  old  north- 
west territory,  and  therefore  has  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  ordinance 
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of  1787,  yet  we  should  encourage  in  this  Exposition  the  co-operation  of  those 
other  States,  viz:  Indiana,  lihnois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  were 
formed  originally  within  and  Irom  this  territory,  under  the  same  ''Compact  of 
Freedom." 

Resolved,  bth,  That  to  provide  properly  for  the  management  of  the  proposed 
Exposition,  there  shall  be  constituted  a  Board  of  Exposition  Commissioners, 
consisting  of  nine  (9)  members,  five  (5)  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  three  (3)  by  the  Ohio  State  Archseolcgi- 
cal  and  Historical  Society,  of  this  Board  the  Governor  of  Ohio  shall  be  ex- 
officio,  a  member  and  its  presiding  cfficer,  with  a  voice  in  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Board  of  Exposition  Commissioners,  shall  have  exclusive  direction  and 
management  of  the  Exposiiion. 

Resolved,  ^th.  That  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  an  Exposition  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  foregoing  resoiUiions,  the  Ger.eral  Assembly  of  Ohio  be 
requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $150,000.00,  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  and  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  incidental  thereto.  Such 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements  necessarily  made,  to  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  State  ot  Ohio. 

H.  T.  Chitienden, 
VV.  I.  Foster, 

L.    N.  BoNHAM, 

W.  Y.  MiLts, 
E   O.  Randall, 
Jas.  W.  Fleming, 

'A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary.  Co?n??ntke. 
After  reading  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Chittenden  said  : 

As  you  had  the  courtesy,  gentlemen,  to  adjourn,  or  take  a  recess,  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  ihese  resolutions,  I  shall  not  waste  any  of  your  valua- 
ble time  in  discussing  what  is  htre  proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  history 
of  this  very  affair,  such  as  it  has  had  within  the  last  ten  months,  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  every  man  in  Ohio  rises  up  to  welcome  such  a  movement 
as  ,this.  Ever  since  the  meeting  of  the  Archceological  Society  in  February 
last,  at  which  time  this  matter  was  discussed  by  such  men  as  Senator  Thurman, 
Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  and  others,  with  very  great  approval,  up  to  the  present  time, 
I  have  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  wherever  I  could  reach  the  prominent  and 
influential  men  ot  the  State,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  is  not  heartily 
in  accord  wuh  this  movement.  It  meets  with  approval  by  the  legislature,  by 
judges,  and  by  those  who  have  retired  from  active  life.  Those  whom  you  rep- 
resent, I  understand,  are  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  resolution  ;  you  who  repre- 
sent the  power  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  to  gi  /e  a  fitting  celebration  to  the  100th  birthday  of  our  beloved 
State.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  gentlemen,  worthy  of  observation  by  anybody, 
that  the  19th  century  has  shown  more  progress  than  all  the  eighteen  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  it  seems  hardly  recognizable  as  a  fact, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  sickle  which  was  used  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
almost  the  only  instrument  used  in  the  cutting  of  grain  100  years  ago.  Water 
was  elevated  and  distributed  by  almost  the  same  process  used  in  the  time  of 
Pharaoh.  The  gathering  together  of  the  grass  was  done  by  hand.  The  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  was  done  by  broad-casting.  Arkwright  had  not  invented  the 
spinning  jenny.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  illumination  by  electric  light  or  gas 
had  yet  been  discovered.  The  very  easiest  carriages  were  hung  on  bands  to 
ease  the  jolting,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour  was  the  highest  speed  roy- 
alty could  attain.  Now,  I  don't  need  to  spend  time  in  speaking  of  what  we 
have  reached.    To  day  all  the  fairy  tales  of  our  youth  have  been  realized. 
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Men  speak  with  each  other  at  a  distance  of  150  miles,  as  Mr.  Miles  told  me  a 
day  or  two  ago  he  did  with  a  friend  in  Cincinnati.  We  look  on  the  faces  of 
our  friends  in  the  photograph,  as  vividly  as  if  we  saw  them  face  to  face.  But 
these  things  speak  for  themselves ;  therefore,  I  will  not  take  your  time  further, 
in  speaking  of  celebrating  the  progress  of  the  material  world,  and  especially  of 
our  beloved  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bonham.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — You  take  me  on  a  sub- 
ject that  I  am  not  posted  upon.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  very  handsomely 
and  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Chittenden.  But  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  the  endorsement  of  the  scheme.  There  is  to  my 
mind  only  one  drawback  as  I  approach  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  required  to  make  a  creditable  exposition  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. We  know  something  of  the  difficulties  that  will  meet  us  in  the  way.  We 
know  that  there  will  be  special  buildings  to  be  erec  ed.  We  know  that  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  not  the  means  to  erect  them.  And  our  only 
hope  is  to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  take  a  pride  in  this  measure, 
and  go  forward  and  give  us  the  means  to  erect  such  buildings.  Another  thing 
in  favor  of  it,  to  our  mind,  is,  that  the  erection  of  buildings  for  this  exhibition 
would  not  be  like  the  erection  of  buildings  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  or  in 
some  city  where  the  buildings  can  never  be  used  again  ;  but  these  buildings 
can  be  erected  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  purpose  of  this  centennial  exposi- 
tion, and  then  become  the  property  of  the  State  on  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  of  such  a  character  as  will  be  a  permanent  good  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  So  it  is  not  only  an  investment  for  the  celebration  of  this  event,  but  a 
permanent  investment  for  the  good  of  agriculture  and  the  industrial  aits.  Now 
I  think,  when  we  look  upon  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  great  amount  of 
money  asked  for  our  enterprise  should  not  appal  us.  I  realize  that  the  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  to  day.  feel  poorer  than  they  ever  did  before,  I  think 
that  IS  true.  Hence  we  feel  that  asking  such  a  thing  as  this  at  this  time  is  a 
delicate  matter.  But  when  we  realize  that  it  is  only  once  in  the  history  of  this 
generation  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  celebrate  such  an  event,  and  that 
this  is  not  a  dead  loss,  but  an  investment  tor  the  permanent  good  of  the  State, 
we  feel  courage  in  asking  it.  I  believe  that  the  State  Board  will  respond 
heartily,  and  use  all  diligence  to  the  extent  of  its  means  in  forwarding 
this  enterprise.  But  that  would  be  useless  without  the  support  of  every  county 
in  the  State.  We  need  the  influence  of  all  the  counties  upon  the  legislature  to 
produce  any  satisfactory  results,  and  I  hope  these  resolutions  will  be  adopted  ; 
and  that  we  will  use  our  utmost  means  to  have  a  celebration  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  worthy  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman: — As  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  As- 
sociation, I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  received  during  the  summer  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  all  parts  of  Ohio  on  this  subject.  The  project  of  holding 
the  exposition  by  itself  could  hardly  be  entertained.  To  hold  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Fair,  when  the  buildings  are  completed  would  facilitate  the 
business,  and  the  extra  expense  would  not  be  large,  and  could  be  made  in  the 
way  of  fees,  so  that  we  need  not  in  the  end  lose  anything  by  it.  Many  of  the 
prominent  educators  of  the  State  have  asked  lor  a  creditable  school  exhibit. 
The  manufacturers  have  also  asked  it.  I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  a  number 
of  towns  in  Ohio  and  meet  the  citizens  upon  this  point.  I  have  letters  now 
asking  me  to  go  to  Wooster  and  other  towns.  I  can  say,  as  far  as  the  histori- 
cal part  of  that  exposition  is  concerned,  it  would  be  exceedingly  rich.  There 
is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  boasts  as  much  history  of  all  kinds  as  Ohio, 
and  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  union  that  has  furnished  ps  many  leading  men 
as  Ohio.    It  has  taken  the  palm  away  from  every  other  State.    This  is  the  case 
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in  all  departments  of  industry.  We  represent  very  great  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. If  this  enterprise  is  carried  through,  we  can  get  the  co-operati(>n  of 
every  manufacturer  in  the  State.  I  know  I  can  enlist  the  aid  of  every  county, 
and  1  have  been  told  if  I  would  come  to  such  counties  as  Washington  and 
Licking,  and  work  up  a  little  interest,  I  can  secure  a  cast  of  the  old  earthworks 
there,  and  after  the  exposition  they  can  be  placed  in  a  museum. 

Mr.  Brown. — Like  the  gentleman  who  read  the  resolutions,  I  don't  feel  like 
taking  the  time  of  the  assembly,  in  speaking  in  the  direction  of  convincing  any 
one  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  necessity.  We  certainly  should  have  an  exposi- 
tion in  1888.  Ohio  never  had  an  exhibition  that  partook  of  a  national  char- 
acter. With  suc'i  an  exposition,  we  certainly  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  other  States,  that  were  carved  out  of  the  original  north-west  territory. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  would  join  us  in  a  certain  way,  to 
add  to  the  historic  value  of  such  an  exposition.  An  exposition,  however,  costs 
money.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  in  preparing  the  resolutions  have  been 
very  modest  in  the  sum  they  have  named.  $150,000  is  not  an  extravagant 
sum.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  half  a  million  dollars  would  not  be  a  sum  too 
large,  judging  from  the  expense  of  the  other  great  expositions  in  this  country. 
But  if  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  work  with  $150,000,  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  to  the  people  that  this  is  a  very  modest  sum.  Such  an  exposition 
would  require  a  competent  head,  a  competent  director-general;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  notice  that  in  the  provisions  for  the  management  of  the  exposition, 
the  board  of  exposition  commissioners  has  not  been  made  too  large.  Those 
of  you  who  have  read  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  our  own  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  will  know  that  it  is  best  to  concentrate  a  great 
deal  of  power  in  one  man.  We  shall  be  fortunate,  if  we  shall  obtain  an  effi- 
cient head,  who  is  a  specialist  in  this  direction;  and  while  we  speak  of  Ohio  as 
producing  great  men,  Ohio  has  produced  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
exposition  experts  in  the  world,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Goshorn,  of  Cincinnati.  There 
will  be  need  of  assistants,  to  cooperate  with  him;  and  with  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  and  the  State  Fairs  of 
Ohio,  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  assistant  commissioners.  In 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  expositions  on  education,  I  may  say  that  educators 
believe  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  of  education  to  the  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  and  studied  the  exhibit  made  by  the  schools  there,  that  that  Exposi- 
tion, if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  by  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  South,  has  been  worth  all  it  cost  the  country.  There  is  but 
little  time  to  prepare  for  this  Exposition.  If  we  are  to  have  an  Exposition  in 
1888»  it  is  time  we  get  to  work.  I  think  our  friends  in  New  Orleans  postponed 
the  preparation  for  their  Exposition  to  too  late  a  date.  It  is  time  we  had  the 
appropriation  and  get  to  business  pretty  soon,  I  hope  the  resolutions  will  carry. 

Senator  Sullivan. — I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  on  this 
question.  And  while  responding  to  the  call  of  my  name,  I  think  that  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  so  well  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  spoken  upon  the  subject,  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  heartily  approve 
of  the  project.  I  think  it  is  one  that  the  State  of  Ohio  could  well  afford  to 
engage  in.  The  third  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  population,  and  indeed 
we  are  not  willing  to  take  a  second  place  to  any  State  in  point  of  patriotism 
and  State  pride,  I  think  we  can  very  well  afford  to  spend  this  moderate  sum  in 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  I  will  say  further, 
in  talking  with  those  in  my  own  county,  my  district,  they  are  ready  to  give  the 
project  their  hearty  support.  And  the  feeling  which  prevails  there,  I  take  it, 
permeates  every  part  of  the  State.    The  State  that  was  able,  during  the  dark 
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days  of  the  rebellion,  to  furnish  310,000  men,  and  more  prominent  Generals 
and  greater  men  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  wiil  not  at  this  time  be 
found  wanting  when  called  upon  to  celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary.  Now 
my  friends  I  will  not  detain  you,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  general 
interest.  But  I  will  say  this;  whatever  of  influence  I  have  shall  be  given  to 
the  advancement  of  this  project  and  its  successful  consummation. 

Mr.  Hurst. — Mr.  President:  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  sympa  hy 
with  this  proposed  centennial.  I  feel  a  pride  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  And  while 
I  think  the  average  Ohio  man  has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  I  think  he  might 
propeily  come  to  the  front  now.  This  is  a  great  State.  Centrally  located,  vast 
in  its  resources,  wonderful  in  its  production  of  men,  as  well  as  products  direct 
and  indirect  of  the  soil;  wonderful  in  its  skill,  wonderful  in  its  enterprises,  this 
great  central  State  ot  Ohio  might  have  an  exposition  here  that  Vvould  be  a 
credit  to  ourselves  not  only,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  Centrally  located,  we 
could  draw  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  large  numbers  to  witness  our 
grow  h  and  the  wonderful  development  of  our  resources  in  a  century;  the  libor, 
the  skill,  the  art,  the  science,  the  culture,  the  growth  of  one  State  in  a  century. 
It  would  in  this  be  a  wonder.  It  would  in  this  be  a  great  education  to  the 
people  in  this  country.  And  as  Mr.  Bonham  has  said,  it  seem^  now  most 
prudent  at  the  time  that  we  are  putting  up  buildings  for  our  State  Fairs,  owned 
by  the  State,  the  property  of  the  people,  for  the  exposition  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  State,  that  just  at  this  time  it  is  most  prudent  that  these  buildings  be 
made  large  enough,  corrimodious  enough,  elegant  enough,  to  hold  this  Exposi- 
tion; so  that  not  only  now,  but  to  all  the  future,  this  would  be  a  pride  to  the 
State,  where  each  year  the  work  of  hands,  the  skill  and  industry  and  products 
of  our  soil  and  ingenuity  would  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  It  would  open  up 
a  new  channel  of  education  to  our  people.  Heretofore  we  have  had  no  such 
facilities  as  thes?.  The  miserable  grounds,  and  more  miserable  buildings,  in 
which  we  have  held  our  exhibition?,  were  unworthy  of  the  State  and  people. 
So  it  seems  most  prudent  that  now  we  should  have  this  centennial  idea  planned 
with  our  contemplated  work.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  measure.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  pride  to  the  S:ate.  a  great  benefit  to  our  State,  and  to  all 
our  industries  It  is  not  class  legislation;  not  for  the  farmers  alone,  though 
that  is  the  great  industry  of  the  S  ate;  but  it  reaches  everybody,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  artisan,  all.    It  appeals  for  our  hearty  support. 

Chairman  Brinkerhoff. — If  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject  myself.  I  have  been  interested  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  in  the  history  of  the  archrc^logy  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  my  honor 
to  be  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  Archaeological  Association  of  this  State 
some  years  ago.  And  then  again  with  the  organization  of  the  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Association.  I  was  also  associated  with  the  exhibit  made  of 
the  Archaeology  of  Ohio,  in  the  Centenniil  Exposition,  at  Philadephia,  in  1876, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Arcbteological  Association  formed  prior  to  that 
time.  So  that  in  correspondence,  by  intercourse  with  men  from  all  portions  of 
the  State  on  this  subject,  I  have  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of 
Ohio  in  historical  and  archaeological  remains.  Now  with  tl  e  little  appropriation 
which  we  had  from  tlie  Ohio  Legislature  in  1876,  which  was  but  $2,500,  we 
made  an  exhibit  of  Ohio  archaeology  in  the  Centennial,  which  was  a  marvel  in 
its  richness.  There  was  but  one  exhibit  in  that  Centennial,  out  of  many  that 
were  presented  of  archaeological  remains,  and  that  one  the  Smithsonian  exhibit, 
that  was  anywhere  equal  to  the  one  that  we  presented.  And  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  archaeologists,  not  only  from  this  country  but  also  from 
Europe,  the  exhibit  made  by  Ohio  in  1876,  at  that  Centennial,  as  a  typical 
exhibit  of  the  pre  historic  people  of  this  continent,  was  not  surpassed  even  by 
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the  Smithsonian  exhibit.  And  I  know  as  a  fact,  because  it  is  a  fact,  and  rec- 
ognized all  over  the  world,  that  in  the  pre-historic  remains  of  that  ancient  peo- 
ple That  resided  in  this  country,  Ohio  is  the  richest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Now  these  ancient  people  were  a  wise  people.  That  ancient  people  recog- 
nized a  good  country  jast  as  well  as  we  recogn'ze  a  good  country.  And  there 
were,  as  we  know  now,  by  the  state  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  this  State 
— because  we  know  now  of  at  least  10,000  of  the  mound  remains  of  this  an- 
cient people  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, — we  know,  I  say,  that 
Ohio,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State,  was  as  populous  in  some  pre-historic 
times,  under  an  organized  government,  as  it  is  now.  Now  there  are  scattered 
all  over  this  State  remains  cf  this  pre  historic  people.  There  is  not  a  county 
in  this  State  in  which  there  are  not  collections  cf  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
people.  If  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  a  State,  will  only  provide  the  necessary  cus- 
todial care  of  the  collections  that  can  be  contributed  to  it,  and  which  would  be 
contributed  to  it,  I  will  guarantee  the  Board  that  at  that  centennial  we  will 
have  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  money  value,  contributed  to  it,  to  remain  here 
for  all  time,  pre  historic  remains  that  will  be  worth  in  money  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  than  the  appropriation  that  is  asked  for  to-day,  and  no  question 
about  it.  I  know  in  my  own  county,  which  was  not  so  populous  as  these 
southern  counties  in  the  ancient  times,  1  know  of  three  collections,  yes,  four 
collections  in  my  own  county,  which  can  all  ultimately  be  contributed  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  if  the  State  will  take  the  custodial  care  of  them.  One  of  them 
I  had  to  the  Centennial  in  1876 ;  that  magnificent  collection,  which  belongs  to 
a  physician  in  our  county,  the  money  value  of  which,  in  the  market  to-day,  is 
not  less  than  $10,000.  I  thmk  that  collection,  at  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
who  is  now  seventy-five  years  old,  can  be  secured  by  the  State,  if  Ohio  will 
pledge  herself  to  take  care  of  it.  I  was  told  in  the  last  week,  by  a  gentleman 
m  my  own  city,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  very  fine  archaeological  and  geological 
cabinet,  that  if  the  State  would  pledge  herself  to  take  care  of  his  exhibit,  he 
would  gladly  contribute  it.  I  know,  too,  of  a  collection  in  Cincinnati  that  has 
never  come  to  light,  be'onging  to  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
collection  of  the  pre  historic  remains  of  this  country,  and  which  I  have  been  told 
by  Dr.  Hill,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  himself  a  very  large  collection,  which  this 
room  would  hardly  contain,  that  the  market  value  of  that  collection  is  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  a  shame  to  us  as  a  State,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
there  are  better  collections  of  the  pre-hittoric  remains  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
Berlin,  London  and  Paris,  to-day,  than  in  Ohio.  We  are  the  spoil  ot  all  na- 
tions. We  have  permitted  these  things  to  pass  away  from  us  into  other  lands. 
But,  fortunately,  we  have  had  collectors  who  have  taken  a  pride  in  these  things. 
In  every  county  they  have  been  gathered.  Now  this  little  association  of  ours, 
which  has  been  organized  for  only  ten  months,  has  an  exhibit  worth  several 
thousand  dollars  at  the  University.  But  if  it  could  be  known  that  Ohio  would 
take  charge  of  the  remains,  and  the  thousand  things  which  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  they  would  be  tendered  to  the  State  by  the  people.  Why, 
we  are  almost  a  century  old.  Look  at  the  other  States.  There  are  gentlemen 
in  this  room,  who,  like  myself,  have  visited  that  wonderful  collection  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  a  young  State,  which  took  away  from  us  the  librarian  who  has 
charge  of  them,  Mr.  Butterfield.  They  have  erected  a  fire-proof  building,  and 
have  gathered  historic  and  pre-historic  remains  of  that  State  and  have  a  collection 
that  is  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  State. 
Every  one  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  of  intelligence,  will  tell  you  that  the 
collection  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  State.  So  in  Arkansas  and  other  States 
of  the  West. 

And  shall  we  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  first  born  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
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which  dedicated  these  States  to  freedom,  shall  we,  with  our  wealth,  and  with 
our  prestige,  permit  all  these  things  to  go  away  ? 

Go  to  Boston.  They  have  despoiled  Ohio,  in  every  county  of  it.  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  Secretary,  has  his  agents  in  different  portions  of  the  State  to  ob- 
tain these  remains  and  carry  them  away.  The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  doing 
this,  and  has  been  for  years.  Shall  we  permit  this  thing  to  go  on,  when  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  furnish  the  necessary  custodial  care,  and  have  somebody 
too  look  after  them,  and  suitable  buildings?  If  these  are  furnished,  we  can 
have  at  that  centennial  as  noble  a  collection  as  was  ever  made,  and  which  will 
surpass,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  its  historic  value,  the  Smithsonian  collection.  Now 
we  have  a  gentleman  here,  and  I  know  him  well,  who  seems  to  have  been  born 
for  that  kind  of  work.  Let  him  go  into  the  various  counties,  and  communicate 
with  leading  men  who  have  these  collections.  These  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  gathering  these  things  together,  would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  as  their  collection,  to  which  their  name  is  to  be  attached  through  the 
years  that  are  to  come.  Ohio,  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  is  not  going 
to  spend  money  to  be  lost.  There  is  nothing  that  will  yield  so  enormous  a 
percentage  of  real  value  as  shall  be  gathered  in  the  buildings  that  shall  be  con- 
structed permanently  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  these  remains.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  the  impulse  that  you  can  give  to  this  thing  to-day,  will  go  on. 
I  know  the  people  are  taking  an  interest  in  it  all  over  the  State.  There  is  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  has  not  been  mentioned  here  to-day,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  Cincinnati,  who  has  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
brief  history  of  Ohio,  which  will  be  sent  out  to  the  teachers  of  this  State,  and 
go  into  all  the  Schools  of  the  State,  to  awaken  the  children  to  the  study,  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  its  noble  record  and  magnificent  history.  Our  children 
should  know  something  of  our  State  in  the  past.  I  was  not  born  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  but  have  been  here  for  many  years,  and  have  been  in  every  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  every  State  but  one  west,  and  the  noblest  one  in  the 
.galaxy  of  all  the  States,  is  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  wanted  to  say  this  much  for 
the  association,  because  I  am  deeply  interested;  and  if  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said,  I  will  put  the  motion. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  was  then  decided  affirmative- 
ly. At  this  point  an  announcement  was  made  that  the  members  were  invited 
to  attend  an  illustrated  lecture  to  be  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  move  that  the  joint  convention  now  dissolve,  and  that 
the  Agricultural  Convention  resume  immediately  thereafter.  Motion  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  Chair  immediately  called  the  Convention  to  order,  when  Mr.  Hurst 
presented  the  following : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  heid  in  Co- 
lumbus, December  2d,  3d  and  4th,  1885,  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
President  Ohmer,  Secretary  Campbell  and  Messrs.  Townsend,  Weltz  and 
Hurst,  were  appointed  as  a  standing  committee  to  confer  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  counsel  with  and  aid  said  State  Board  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving and  ornamenting  the  new  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  especially  as  to  the 
erection  of  Horticultural  Hall  for  the  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers.  We 
have  never  had  a  fit  place  in  which  to  show  the  fruits  of  our  labors  and  we  are 
most  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  improvement  so  admirably  planned  by  the 
State  Board.  As  a  committee  thereof,  representing  the  horticulturist  of  the 
State,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  representatives  of  other 
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great  industries  of  Ohio  te  support  and  encourage  our  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  through  our  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  for  completing  the  improvements  so  well  begun. 

By  the  Committee, 

N.  Ohmer, 

S.  W.  Campbell, 

Dr.  N.  S.  Townsend, 

Leo  Weliz, 

S.  H.  Hurst. 

The  fourth  resolution  having  been  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, was  reported  back  and  read  by  Mr.  McNeal. 

Dr.  Shields. — I  am  sorry  that  Judge  Jones  is  not  present,  for  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  and  can  make  himself  much  better  understood  than  I  can, 
but  he  is  out  at  this  time. 

The  Live  Stock  Commission  requested  the  Governor  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  hog  cholera.  They  requested  further,  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  which 
is  to  cover  the  ordinary  workings  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  in  con- 
nection with  its  usual  working,  and  appointment  of  a  veterinarian.  They  fur- 
ther recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  should  be  made  to  use  in 
case  there  should  fee  an  outbreak  of  pleuro  pneumonia.  Now,  while  these 
sums  all  added  together  seem  to  aggregate  quite  an  amount,  yet  it  is  not  equal 
to  whai  other  States  are  doing.  The  State  of  Illinois,  whose  interests  are  no 
greater,  and  not  so  great  as  those  of  Ohio,  appropriates  $62,51  0  to  carry  out 
this  very  work.  The  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
nearly  all  that  I  have  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  learn  what  they  have 
done,  have  appropriated  620  000,  $30  000  and  $40,000.  And  Ohio  has  inter- 
ests much  greater  than  these  States.  Now  I  will  state  that  I  got  it  from  good 
authority  this  very  day,  that  the  herd  of  Lake  and  Frisbe,  of  Kentucky,  that 
was  so  afBicted  wiih  pleuro-pneumonia  a  few  months  ago,  has  been  sold  to 
speculators,  and  that  a  number  of  them  have  been  brought  into  Cincinnati 
clandestinely,  and  sold  there,  and  the  Live  Stock  Commission  have  not  power 
sufficient  to  act  in  the  matter. 

The  act,  as  it  now  exists  in  Ohio,  really  amounts  to  very  little.  When  the 
Commission  went  to  Gov.  Hoadly,  and  asked  him  to  make  a  proclamation 
against  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle,  the  Governor  did  not  think  he  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  but  issued  a  proclamation  requesting  the  good  people  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Live  Stock  Commission- 
There  is  too  much  at  stake,  gentlemen,  for  us  to  permit  this  matter  to  rest. 
We  are  sleeping  over  a  fire.  It  may  break  out  at  any  moment  in  this  matter 
of  pleuro  pneumonia.  The  loss  in  Great  Britain  alone  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
averaged  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  What  are  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain compared  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  matter  of  hog  cholera,  I  saw  a  statement  of  the  statistics  recently 
gathered  together  in  Illinois,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  hogs  in  that  State  have  been  lost  by  hog  cholera. 

I  issued  a  circular  a  short  time  ago,  relative  to  the  existence  of  hog  cholera, 
sending  them  to  every  county  in  the  State;  some  have  reported  and  some  have 
not.  Some  report  no  hog  cholera;  others  that  they  are  losing  from  20  to  30 
or  33J  per  cent.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  say  to  the  delegates 
and  parties  to  whom  I  sent  these  circulars,  I  hope  they  will  be  particular  and 
report  if  there  is  any  hog  cholera  there.  We  want  to  study  out  the  disease. 
And  I  want  them,  if  they  have  not  the  information  themselves,  to  call  to  their 
aid  some  person  who  has  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  and  report  to  us. 
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I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  advocate  and  argue  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
matter  being  attended  to  by  the  legislature,  and  that  prompdy. 

Now  the  Live  Stock  Commission  proposes  to  immediately  investigate  this 
matter  about  the  introduction  of  these  catde  from  Kentucky  into  Cmcinnati. 
We  propose  to  do  that  just  as  soon  as  we  are  released  here.  But  we  feel  that 
we  have  not  power  enough,  and  we  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  representa- 
tives and  farmers  here  assembled  will  go  up  to  the  legislature,  and  they  will  be 
induced  to  enlarge  our  powers,  and  furnish  us  with  the  means  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. 

A  Member. — From  the  information  the  gentleman  has  given  us,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  appropriation  for  stamping  out  the  hog  cholera  should  be  doubled, 

Mr.  Shields. — When  we  went  to  the  legislature  last  year  and  asked  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  we  got  one. 

Mr.  Bonh^m.  —  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive. 

Mr.  Ely. — ATr.  President :  I  have  been,  within  the  last  six  months,  a  suf- 
ferer from  this  disease  of  hog  cholera,  having,  myself,  lost  more  than  8200 
worth  on  my  farm,  which  is  a  small  one.  My  neighbors  have  also  suffered.  I 
believe,  as  does  the  member  from  Williams  county,  tliat  the  appropriation  ot 
$5,000  asked  for  is  entirely  too  small.  I  move  we  ask  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate double  that  amount  for  that  particular  purpose,  making  $10,000. 

Mr.  Bonham.  —  I  would  like  to  hear  that  part  of  the  resolution  read  where 
it  asks  for  $5,0U0  in  connection  with  hog  cholera.  I  do  not  understand  the 
resolulicn  to  read  that  that  amount  should  be  expended  in  an  attempt  to  exterm- 
inate the  disease.  It  reads  something  like  this:  For  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  hog  cholera.    Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Shields. — The  intention  is  that  the  money  is  to  be  used  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  committee.     1  here  is  nothmg  in  the  resolution  about  it. 

Mr.  Bonhaai. — Then  you  should  have  placed  $10,000  in  the  hands  of  this 
committee,  for  the  extirpation  of  hog  cholera.  It  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  or  two,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  every  farmer  in  this  State  take  an 
interest  in  this  subject  of  protecting  our  hogs  and  cattle  from  disease.  Every 
car  load  of  cattle  that  comes  from  Europe  to  the  west,  comes  through  Ohio. 
Every  car  load  of  cows  and  calves  that  comes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  passes 
through  our  borders.  We  kno^/  enough  of  the  history  of  the  insidiousness  of 
pleuro  pneumonia  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  to  know  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  diseased  cattle  through  our  States  renders  our  herds  doubly  dangeri)us 
of  disease.  It  is  so  insidious  a  disease,  that  when  it  finds  a  lodgment  in  a 
neighborhood,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it,  but  by  slaughtering  all  the  diseased, 
animals  and  those  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Hence  I  think  that  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  have  been  sleeping  over  a  volcano  for  years,  and  it  is  only  a 
wonder  that  it  has  not  broken  out  sooner.  Fortunately  lor  us,  transportation 
has  been  from  the  west  to  the  east,  until  the  speculation  in  dairy  cattle  com- 
menced, and  then  the  transportation  started  west.  Now  it  is  a  part  of  business 
economy,  and  we  can  show  that  clearly  to  any  man  who  will  give  ten  minutes 
attention  to  it,  for  the  legislature  to  spend  a  few  dollars  and  save  a  few  millions. 
Take  the  history  of  pleuro  pneumonia  in  Missouri.  In  Missouri  we  had  a  man 
that  opposed  us  in  our  attempts  at  the  improvement  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington.  It  was  but  a  few  months  until  it  broke  out  in  Fulton 
county,  Missouri.  Missouri  lost  over  ten  millon  dollars  worth  of  cattle  in  one 
year,  to  say  nothing  about  the  trade  she  lost.  Whereas,  if  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee,  had  stood  by  the  efforts  of  the  west  to  get  legislation, 
we  would  have  had  $100,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
to  be  expended  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  disease.  The  Com- 
missioner   said   that    $20,000    spent    in    Missouri    at    the    outbreak  in 
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Fulton  county,  would  have  made  the  State  as  many  millions;  and  he  said 
right.  Now  we  are  upon  the  borders  of  Kentucky,  a  State  that  has  no  legisla- 
tion whatever  upon  this  subject,  with  her  great  cattle  interests,  particularly  fine 
cattle,  she  is  a  particularly  dangerous  neighbor,  with  no  restraint  except  popu- 
lar sentiment.  At  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  is  that  Frisbie  and  Lake  herd.  They 
are  a  pair  of  speculators  whose  object  is  to  disseminate  the  herd.  They  have 
been  restrained  by  the  general  government  and  popular  sentiment;  but  we 
hear  to  day  the  terrible  and  dangerous  news,  that  they  have  smuggled,  you 
may  sav,  their  cattle  into  our  State  to  be  sold.  Now,  the  Lord  only  knows 
where  these  cattle  will  go  to.  But  we  do  know  that  wherever  these  cattle  go, 
we  have  a  new  centre  for  the  disease.  Now,  we  cannot  be  too  active  or  urgent 
in  presenting  this  to  our  Legislature.  We  cannot  enlist  the  interest  in  the  hog 
that  we  can  in  the  family  cow;  but  we  can  show  in  dollars  and  cents,  that 
every  farmer  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  interested  in  this  question  of  hog  cholera. 
It  requires  but  little  ob:ervation  for  us  to  notice  that  along  the  Miami  Valley, 
where  they  fed  for  the  great  Cincinnati  market,  where  the.  farmers  fed  great 
droves  of  hogs — look  at  the  history  of  Hamilton  county,  where  the  farmer 
that  had  not  500  or  1,000  hogs,  was  a  poor  man;  but  now  there  are  not  hogs 
enough  raised  for  the  meat  of  the  family.  Why?  Because  it  has  become  such 
a  dangerous  business  that  they  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk.  The  result  is, 
the  corn  is  sold  to  the  distiller,  or  is  shipped  off  the  farm.  It  is  not  many  years 
since,  in  this  Convention,  a  member  said  that  if  the  farmers  of  Southern  Ohio 
would  take  care  of  their  hogs,  they  need  not  have  it.  I  think  he  will  to-day, 
if  he  is  present,  tell  you,  he  don't  know  how  to  control  hog  cholera.  Nor  is 
there  any  man  who  knows  how  to  control  it.  We  may  as  well  sine:  psalms  to  a 
dead  hor.-e,  as  to  preach  about  the  matter.  We  know  it  is  so.  We  have  tried 
the  closest  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  herds,  and  yet  they  are  swept  like  the 
besom  of  destruction.  You  may  have  an  untidy  neighbor,  a  neighbor,  who 
lets  his  hogs  roam  at  large,  and  become  infected.  You  m^y  have  a  careless 
neighbor,  who  wishes  to  make  a  little  money,  and  goes  to  Cmcinnati  to  get  a 
car  load  of  hogs.  You  are  helpless.  He  brings  the  means  of  danger  not  to  you 
only,  but  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  Every  neighborhood  in  Southern  Ohio 
can  testify  to  similar  experiences.  Now  what  we  want  is,  that  when  such 
things  occur,  and  the  disease  breaks  out,  this  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  quarantine  them;  and  if  the  farmer  has  not  enterprise  and  judgment  enough 
to  control  it  himself,  they  take  control  of  it,  and  prevent  him  from  scattering 
the  disease;  in  other  words,  to  destroy  his  herd  then  and  there.  I  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  that.  Now  then  comes  the  point. 
Will  $5,000  in  your  neighborhood,  brother  Ely,  wipe  out  the  disease  there? 
No.  Bat  I  believe  it  can  be  destroyed.  I  know  when  it  struck  me  seven 
years  ago.  no  man  got  the  disease  from  me.  But  I  got  it  from  a  neighbor  two 
farms  from  me.  I  determined,  as  soon  as  a  hog  became  diseased,  he  should  die 
and  be  buried  five  feet  under  the  ground.  I  destroyed  animals  that  I  would  not 
have  taken  $100  or  $150  for.  And  I  have  kept  it  from  spreading.  And  it 
can  be  done  everywhere. 

Mr.  Shields. — I  don't  know  but  it  would  be  well  for  Brother  Bonham,  or 
some  one  who  has  power,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  approprirte  a  certain 
amount  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  not  to  specify  what  is 
to  go  for  pleuro  pneumonia,  or  what  for  hog  cholera.  There  may  be  pleuro- 
pnuemonia,  and  no  hog  cholera;  and  there  may  be  hog  cholera,  and  no  pleuro- 
pnuemonia. 

Mr.  Bonham.— I  move  that  they  place  $25,000  in  the  hands  of  this  Com- 
mission, to  be  expended  in  emergencies,  for  the  destruction  of  herds  contami- 
nated with  contagious  disease. 
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The  amendment  of  Mr.  Bonham  was  then  adopted,  and  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  also  adopted. 

Mr.  Bonham. — For  one,  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Weltz,  who  has  been 
abroad,  and  noticed  something  of  the  handling  of  stock,  and  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Mr.  Weltz,  then  read  from  memoranda  made,  his  observation  with  respect 
to  American  meat,  while  on  a  recent  tour  through  Europe,  giving  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  German  Government,  for  excluding  American  pork  from  their 
markets,  among  which  were  that  the  foreign  consuls  in  this  country  were  con- 
stantly reporting  to  their  home  governments,  that  diseased  and  badly  slaughtered 
meat  was  being  exported  from  this  country.  He,  for  this  reason,  advocated 
the  appointment  by  the  State,  of  an  inspector  to  examine  meats  and  collect 
statistics,  and  thus  assist  in  restoring  confidence  abroad. 

In  concluding  he  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  be  requested  to  enact  a  law 
creating  the  office  of  State  Meat  Inspector,  the  duties  of  the  office  to  be  the 
inspection  of  meats  slaughtered  in  the  State,  and  the  collection  of  such  statis- 
tics as  may  give  full  information  concerning  the  meat  products. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  hope  the  resolution  will  not  be  adopted.  There  is  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  transportation  of  pork,  they 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  the  general  government  to  mspect  all  pork  that  is 
to  be  exported,  on  the  principle  that  pork  is  inspected  in  Europe.  The  packer 
is  to  pay  for  the  inspection.  That  will  cover  all  the  points  designed  m  Mr. 
Weltz's  resolution,  as  far  as  inspecting  the  character  of  pork  abroad  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  glad  to  hear  the  defense  given  by  our  friend  of  Bismarck.  Still, 
when  we  have  shown  in  America,  by  inspection  again  and  again,  at  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  that  not  two  per  cent,  of 
the  hogs  that  are  killed  in  America  are  affected  with  trichinae.  And  when  we 
have  the  record  of  history  in  our  navy,  that  sailors  have  lived  on  this  pork  for 
years  and  never  had  a  case  of  trichinosis  known  in  the  navy,  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd for  Bismarck  to  tell  us  it  is  unsafe  for  it  to  be  imported  into  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  pork,  on  their  own  admissions,  show  that  in 
some  cases  it  has  run  as  high  as  seven  per  cent,  affected  with  trichinae.  And 
only  last  year,  at  two  German  vilidges,  trichinae  was  an  epidemic.  At  one 
time  there  were  eighty  persons  down  with  trichinae.  That  was  after  the  Amer- 
ican pork  was  excluded.  And  for  Bismarck  and  the  German  Government  to 
put  up  such  a  pretext,  that  because  hogs  were  sn:ioihered  in  the  cars,  they  were 
diseased;  as  if  trichinae  had  anything  to  do  with  smothering  hcgs  in  (ars.  It 
is  too  thin.  It  is  only  a  pretext.  It  is  a  pretext  of  Bismarck  and  the  German 
Government  to  offset  our  high  tariff.  It  is  a  method  of  laying  an  embargo  up- 
on our  pork.  If  it  were  honest  and  well  founded,  they  have  a  right  to  protect 
themselves.  But  they  have  no  right  to  damage  our  character  by  these  false 
statements.  I  cannot  support  the  resolutions.  First,  because  there  is  no  need 
in  Ohio  for  the  expense  of  an  inspector  of  pork,  when  we  have  no  trichinae. 
Second,  there  is  no  need  of  any  man  being  injured  by  eating  pork,  if  he  will 
only  cook  his  meat.  It  is  the  abominable  German  practice  of  eating  raw  pork; 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  become  more  civilized,  and  cook  their  pork,  then  they 
need  not  slander  their  neighbors  for  eating  bad  pork. 

Mr.  Weltz. — I  like  the  sense  of  the  remarks  of  our  friend  Bonham  very 
much  indeed,  and  I  spoke  in  defense  of  American  pork  just  about  as  he  has 
spoken,  but  it  was  a  wasted  effort. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was  lost. 

By  the  Chair. — Are  their  any  statements  to  be  made  concerning  the  new 
fair  grounds,  their  needs,  etc. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain. — The  first  resolution  was  passed,  commending  the 
Board  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  fair  grounds,  and  urging  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  necessary  appropriation,  or  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Board. 
Now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Convention  had  already  made  up  its  mind,  and 
didn't  desire  any  further  information.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Board, 
had  the  weather  been  suitable,  that  we  would  run  a  little  train  up  and  let  the 
Convention  see  the  work  on  the  new  fair  grounds,  as  was  done  when  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  here.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  that  Society,  as  shown  by  their  report,  read  here  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  were  pleased. 

The  President's  address,  which  was  listened  to  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
preceding  President's  address,  especially  the  latter  portion  of  it,  so  fully  set 
this  forth,  that  I  don't  think  there  is  any  further  need  for  information.  But  I 
wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  those  who  have  any  doubts  of  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  money,  would  visit  the  grounds  some  lime  when  the  snow  is 
off,  so  that  you  may  see  the  landscape,  bridges,  the  grand  stand,  horse  stables, 
and  buildings  for  other  animals,  etc. 

Now  we  need  money  for  one  large  building  for  the  finer  products,  and  that 
is  wliat  the  legislature  is  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for.  The  figures  have 
already  been  given.  All  of  the  money  appropriated,  all  the  money  the  Board 
had  on  hand,  all  the  Vnoney  raised  by  the  floatmg  of  bonds,  has  been  expend- 
ed, or  contracted  for.  And  now  the  time  comes  when  we  must  float  more 
bonds,  or  have  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature,  or  both;  so  that  the  next 
fair  may  be  held  there,  and  be  a  credit  to  the  State.  I  believe  I  have  never 
made  any  remarks  uncomplimentary  to  the  old  fairgrounds.  They  were  beau- 
tiful. The  trouble  was  that  the  State  of  Ohio  didn't  own  any  part  or  parcel  of 
these  grounds,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  by  which  it  could  become 
owner.  Therefore,  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  purchasing  new 
grounds,  the  best  that  could  be  had.  And  so  far  as  the  buildings  are  con- 
cerned, those  already  put  up  on  the  new  grounds,  all  will  admit,  are  a  credit  to 
the  State  And  if  the  work  can  be  carried  on  by  the  legislature  and  the  float- 
ing of  further  bonds,  I  believe  the  legislature  next  year,  if  they  have  visited 
the  fair,  will  be  convinced  that  the  work  has  been  wise.  If  there  are  any 
questions  any  one  wishes  to  ask  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bonham,  Mr.  Hurst,  and 
others  could  answer  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  weather  is  not  fit  to 
visit  the  grounds,  and  you  would  not  enjoy  the  trip.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
any  farther  remarks. 

A  Member. — If  this  appropriation  is  made  by  the  legislature  for  holding  the 
Centennial,  and  the  buildings  are  then  put  up,  would  there  then  be  a  necessity 
for  the  buildings  spoken  of  now?  Would  they  not  be  included  within  the 
$150,000  ?  If  that  should  be  done,  couldn't  the  Board  worry  through  another 
year. 

Mr.  Bonham. — If  the  $150,000  appropriation  should  be  made,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  available  for  the  erection  of  buildings  within  the  year. 
And  it  would  not  be  contemplated  to  prepare  such  buildings  before  1888.  Of 
course  we  would  labor  under  great  inconvenience  until  that  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  it  would  be  very  desirable.  But  you  will  see  that  the  Fine 
Art  Hall  and  Horticultural  Hall  are  not  provided  for.  We  have  all  the  build- 
ings necessiry  for  stock.  The  horses,  cattle  and  swine  will  be  provided  for, 
and  the  Grand  Stand  and  Machinery  Hall,  but  we  have  no  buildings  for  fine 
arts,  horticulture,  etc.    Hence  we  need  immediate  help. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. — I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  if  the  building  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  erected  this  coming  summer  is  put  up, 
it  will  be  wholly  available  for  the  Centennial,  if  it  should  be  held.    And  it  is 
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planned  so  that  it  can  be  doubled  if  necessary,  as  I  understand  it.  And  if 
that  appropriation  were  made,  or  any  portion  of  $150,000,  it  could  simply  be 
added  to  the  work  already  done.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  committees  of  the 
legislature  would  take  that  into  consideration,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  du- 
plicate any  sum  already  given. 

Mr.  Ely. — To  make  that  matter  of  appropriation  plainer,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  will  state  that  if  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  is 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  think  that  is  nearly  all  that  will  be 
needed  for  this  exposition.  If  we  had  when  we  make  this  building  that  we 
need  any  more,  we  can  duplicate  it  and  have  two.  We  don't  believe  we  will 
want  any  more.  We  don't  ask  $150, 000  for  the  Centennial  and  $50,000  lor 
the  Board,  which  would  make  $iOO,000.  We  think  the  one  building  will 
answer.  But  if  we  find  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  we  can  add  a  little  more. 
That  we  can  find  out  by  fall. 

By  the  Chair. — Is  there  anything  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business? 

Mr.  Foster. — I  move  to  adjourn  until  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ra-Ndolph. — That  is  pietty  late.  There  is  an  entertainment  in  the 
other  hall  and  the  members  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Fosier. — I  will  state  seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bonham. — As  we  have  a  little  time,  there  are  some  members  of  County 
Societies,  who  have  a  question  or  two  they  wish  to  propose  to  this  body. 
Mr  Foster. — I  withdraw  my  motion  ior  that. 

A  Member  — I  would  like  to  enquire  if  any  of  the  societies  throughout  the 
State  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  one  on  the  committee  of  judges  instead 
of  three  ?  The  question  has  been  agitated  considerable,  and  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  HuRLBE^iT. — For  the  last  two  years  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  one 
judge  upon  all  the  stock,  and  we  find  it  works  very  satisfactorily  to  the  exhibi- 
ters;  more  so  than  a  committee  of  three.  We  get  a  man  not  a  resident  of  our 
county.  To  get  a  committee  in  our  own  county  of  three  competent  men  to 
make  an  award,  creates  more  or  Ic^s  dissatisfaction  among  exhibiters.  We 
have  become  satisfied  by  experiment  for  the  1  ist  two  years,  that  for  one  man 
to  judge  of  stock,  gives  more  general  satisfaction,  and  we  find  less  complaint 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  workings  of  it.  We  shall 
adopt  that  plan  until  we  are  satisfied  we  are  not  taking  the  best  plan. 

A  Member. — How  do  you  appoint  him? 

Mr.  Hurlbert  — Our  Secretiry  confers  with  the  Secretaries  of  other  coun- 
ties and  requests  them  to  send  us  a  man  to  judge  of  certain  classes,  horses  for 
instance.  We  ask  them  to  send  us  a  competent  man  to  judge  of  such  and 
such  classes  of  stock,  and  they  send  us  a  man. 

Mr.  Bonhim. — How  about  the  compensation? 

Mr.  Hurlbert. — Well,  the  men  they  have  sent  us  have  been  very  gener- 
ous. We  have  paid  their  expenses;  but  the  men  universally  refused  to  take 
pay;  but  we  have  insisted  on  paying  them  something.  We  have  had  a  man 
for  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle,  and  another  for  the  milk  breeds.  Last  fall  we 
had  one  man  for  all  classes  of  cattle.  One  man  reported  on  all  tne  different 
breeds. 

A  Member. — And  you  had  one  on  horses? 

Mr.  Hurlbert. — Yes,  one  for  all  classes  of  horses. 

Mr.  Sea-RS. — Mr.  C/iai>mzn,  I  represent  Mahoning  county.  We  have  had 
the  plan  of  one  oi  a  cjmnittee  for  several  ye  irs,  and  our  success  has  been 
very  gratifying,  as  far  as  pleasing  the  different  members  of  the  fair  is  concerned. 
Much  more  so  than  when  we  had  three.  We  considered  when  we  started  out 
on  this  thing,  that  an  expert  who  knevv  his  business  could  be  selected  for  each 
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particular  class,  who  would  be  a  better  judge  than  three  men,  who  were  select- 
ed at  our  fairs.  In  the  first  place,  one  man  as  an  expert  is  generally  selected, 
and  the  balance  of  the  committee  was  made  up  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  each  had  a  vote.  Tom  and  Dick  could  outvote  Harry, 
if  Harry  was  the  competent  man.  So  no  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  people. 
If  the  judge  is  a  competent  man,  we  regard  his  judgment,  as  better  than  that 
of  any  three  that  can  generally  be  picked  up.  And  the  patrons  of  our  fair 
have  generally  sta.ed  that  they  liked  the  plan  very  well.  We  don't  select  one 
man  for  all  classes,  for  instance  large  and  small  hogs.  We  have  one  for  large 
breeds  and  another  for  small  breeds.  No  man  can  be  selected,  but  is  a  little 
prejudiced  against  one  or  the  other  breed  of  hogs.  One  is  not  sufficient,  we 
feel,  for  the  two  classes.  So  we  selected  a  man  for  each  class;  and  so  on 
through  the  different  classes  of  the  fair;  three  or  four  horse  men  through  the 
different  classes  of  horses,  ard  also  through  the  different  breeds  of  catde;  Short- 
horn breeds,  a  committee;  Holstein  breeds,  a  committee;  and  so  on  through 
the  different  breeds,  and  we  have  found  it  to  work  well.  When  we  could  not 
find  the  right  kind  of  a  man  in  our  county,  we  got  a  man  from  another  county. 
In  the  first  place,  our  Secretary,  would  ascertain  whether  the^e  individuals 
would  attend.  If  so,  then  the  Secre'ary  sent  them  a  complimentary  ticket; 
and  that  is  all  the  Compensation  we  hive  ever  offered  to  any  outside  committee. 

Mr.  Wood. — W^e  sent  out  of  the  county  for  judges  on  stock,  and  the  uni- 
versal judgment  was  that  it  worked  very  well  indeed. 

A  Memder. — Did  you  have  a  separate  man  for  each  class  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — We  had  two  men  on  cattle;  one  for  milk  breeds,  and  one  for 
beef  breeds. 

Mr.  Bonham. — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.    How  do  the  boards  like  it? 

Mr.  Wood. — I  will  say  that  the  year  previous,  the  members  of  the  board 
worked  up  their  committees  in  the  county.  When  the  day  of  the  fair  came, 
there  wasn't  one  in  ten  of  the  committeemen  on  the  ground;  but  this  year  the 
judges  were  there  on  the  ground,  and  the  board  had  practically  nothing  to  do, 

Mr.  Murphy. — Do  you  permit  exhibiters  to  object  to  the  judges,  and  if  so, 
then  what  do  you  do  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — The  exhibiters  know  nothing  about  who  is  on  the  committee, 
and  the  committee,  I  would  say,  are  not  informed  who  the  stock  belongs  to. 

Mr.  Murphy. — We  did  the  same  in  our  county.  I  represent  Butler  county. 
But  we  always,  when  we  bring  our  committee  out,  say,  here  are  our  commit- 
teemen. Have  you  any  objections  to  their  serving  on  the  committee.  Fre- 
quently some  of  them  are  set  off,  and  we  have  to  fill  their  places.  In  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hog  ring,  there  are  frequently  men  who  will  say,  "He  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  Me  want."  Or,  "He  is  prejudiced,"  or  something  of  that  kind, 
I  know  if  that  system  of  one  judge  would  operate  well,  we  would  be  glad  to 
adopt  it.  And  further,  I  think  we  would  be  very  willing  to  pay  the  railroad 
fare  and  the  hotel  bill  of  the  judges,  while  they  are  with  us,  if  we  could  be 
satisfied  that  it  would  operate  well    We  have  talked  of  it,  but  never  adopted  it, 

A  Member. — We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  three  judge  plan.  We 
selected  our  judges  three  weeks  before  hand.  When  we  wanted  the  committee, 
they  wasn't  there.  Sometimes  there  was  one,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 
not  any.  Consequently  we  had  to  pick  up  a  committee  on  the  grounds;  and 
in  this  way  we  found  that  it  makes  more  dissatisfaction.  But  in  the  way  we 
have  adopted,  in  the  one  man  plan,  our  exhibiters  don't  know  who  that  man  is 
going  to  be.  Our  committee  were  on  the  ground,  walking  about,  and  examin- 
ing the  stock,  before  the  exhibiters  knew  it,  I  requested  it,  and  told  him  to  go 
among  the  stock,  and  not  to  let  the  exhibiters  know  it.  In  consequence  he  had  a 
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little  the  advantage,  and  had  the  stock  examined  before  the  exhibiters  knew 
who  he  was. 

A  Member. — There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  have  spoken  of. 
We  have  trouble  with  two  classes  of  persons  that  want  passes  to  leave  the 
grounds.  One  class  want  to  run  out  and  in  as  often  as  they  choose,  and  some- 
times the  gate-keepers  let  persons  through  without  a  pass.  And  then  we  have 
a  class  of  exhibiters  who  desire  assistance,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  they 
desire  passes.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  County  Society  that 
has  invented  any  rule  that  would  do  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  yet 
do  away  with  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  believe  that  I  will  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  liberal  system  that  we  have  adop.ed  in  Butler  county;  and  I  think  my 
friend  Bonham,  will  bear  me  out  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  charge  ladies 
nothing.  We  ask  them  to  come  in  free.  A  one  dollar  ticket  will  admit  a  man 
and  all  his  boys,  under  21  years  of  age;  the  entire  family.  Single  admission 
tickets,  of  course,  25  cents  And  then  we  furnish  all  the  stock  men,  hay  and 
bedding  for  nothing.  And  yet,  I  guess,  our  receipts  are  about  as  large  £S  in 
any  other  county.  We  get  a  very  large  attendance.  I  believe  Mr.  Bonham 
will  say,  25,000  on  Thursday.  We  make  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  selHng 
refreshment  privileges.  We  made  this  year  over  $2,000.  No  beer,  or  liquors 
of  any  kind,  are  sold  on  the  grounds.  We  let  the  big  snake  and  everything  of 
that  kind  go  in.  Of  course  our  exhibits  are  open  to  the  world.  Nothing  is 
confined  to  the  county.  We  issue,  what  is  called  a  bond  ticket — a  ticket  with 
coupons  on  it.  There  is  one  for  each  day  of  the  fair,  except  Monday.  When 
a  man  conies  in  with  his  family,  the  gate-keeper  tears  off  a  coupon.  When  he 
goes  to  the  gate  to  go  out,  there  is  a  gate  keeper,  who  keeps  checks.  He  shows 
him  his  family  ticket,  and  he  receives  a  check.  When  he  returns,  the  question  is 
asked,  " Have  you  a  family  ticket?"  He  shows  it.  Where  is  your  check?"' 
He  has  got  to  show  his  family  ticket  and  give  up  his  check.  Since  we  have 
adopted  the  coupon  system,  we  have  found  it  very  advantageous.  We  have 
taken  in  more  money  by  it,  with  less  trouble.  We  have  a  stamp,  and  stamp 
every  ticket  that  goes  out. 

Mr.  Ketchum. — I  presume  there  is  another  question  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  of  county  fairs  that  is  more  vexatious  than  this,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  deciding  just  how  to  meet  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  patrons, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  imposition  and  fraud  in  the  way  of  using  and 
double  using  passes  and  tickets.  This  is  a  question  that  has  been  discussed 
and  re  discussed,  and  I  presume  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  discussed  and  studied  this  question  more  than  any  of  us.  I 
know  that  he  has  discussed  this  question  before  societies  previous  to  this,  and 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Fleming. — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  anything  before  this  Con- 
vention, but,  as  most  of  you  know,  I  am  a  pretty  good  listener,  and  I  gener- 
ally store  up  the  ideas  I  gain  from  the  talk  of  others  in  the  Convention,  and 
make  use  of  them  in  suggesting  new  measures  that  may  cover  some  of  the 
ideas  brought  out  and  that  may  be  to  the  advantage  or  improvement  of  the 
working  systems  of  our  fairs.  I  fear,  when  I  express  my  ideas  about  the  ad- 
mission features  of  our  fairs,  some  of  you  may  think  they  are  not  well  founded. 
In  the  first  place  I  should  entirely  abolish  the  complitnentary  system,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  having  no  complimentary  tickets  prin'ed.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  issue  of  complimentary  tickets  was  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good,  because  when  you  compliment  Mr.  Smith,  and  fail  to  remember  in 
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like  manner  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  some  others,  the  latter,  in  many  cases, 
feel  slighted,  and  the  consequence  is,  you  have  made  one  friend  to  the  fair, 
but  balanced  up  the  account  with  three  enemies.  It  costs  money  to  run  a  fair; 
they  are  operated  in  the  interest  of  improvements,  whereby  the  whole  people 
are  benefited ;  the  officers  serve  without  compensation,  and  the  people  should 
therefore  encourage  the  institutions  by  at  least  the  price  of  an  admission,  and 
they  should  not  expect  the  fair  to  succeed  on  dead  head  tickets.  No  compli- 
mentaries,  will  gain  to  the  society  the  price  of  that  many  admissions,  besides 
avoiding  trouble  at  the  gates  by  those  holding  them  passing  in  and  out  at  pleas- 
ure. 

Of  course  there  are  some  persons  whom  it  is  necessary  and  right  should  have 
free  admissions.  They  are  officers  and  members,  persons  engaged  on  com- 
mittees, the  members  of  the  press,  and  others,  who,  by  reason  of  their  busi- 
ness, pay  in  another  manner,  for  their  admissions.  These  persons  should  be 
provided  with  a  badge,  to  be  worn  conspicuously,  an  insignia  of  their  office  or 
business,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  rarely  find  the  privilege  extended  by 
such  badge  abused  by  loan  or  transfer. 

I  have  attended  a  great  may  meetings  of  fair  boards,  and  have  heard  many 
discussions  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  entrance  ticket  system,  but  as  yet  all 
the  larger  fairs,  wh6  have  been  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  matter,  are 
at  sea  as  to  the  best  and  most  practical  methods. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  Fair  Circuit,  composed  of 
representatives  from  fairs  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  the  admission  fea- 
ture was  presented  for  discussion,  and  nearly  an  entire  day  was  spent  in  its 
consideration.  It  was  found  that  no  two  fairs  were  alike  in  their  system, 
neither  were  any  satisfied  they  had  a  system  that  was  not  defective  and  freely 
abused.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  certain  concessions  should  be  made  to 
large  exhibiters,  who  were  at  considerable  expense  in  arranging  their  exhibits 
for  display,  and  especially  to  the  exhibiters  of  agricultural  machinery,  for 
which,  by  mutual  consent,  no  premiums  were  offered,  yet  requiring  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  representative  and  his  helpers. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the  issue  and  sale  of  coupon  exhibiters 
tickets,  a  ticket  provided  with  four  or  five  coupons,  according  to  the  number 
of  days  the  fair  was  held,  each  coupon  good  for  one  admission.  This  gave  the 
holder  one  admission  each  day  of  the  fair.  The  price  of  the  ticket  was  recom- 
mended at  one  dollar.  For  the  help  in  the  machinery  department  and  the 
grooms  in  the  live  stock  departments,  who  would  have  occasion  to  pass  the 
gates  during  the  day  for  tools  or  to  look  after  repairs,  supplies  and  feed,  it  was 
agreed  to  reccommend  that  blank  passes  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  departments,  to  whom  such  persons  should  apply  when  it 
became  necessary  to  go  out  on  business  connected  with  their  stock  or  machin- 
ery. These  blank  passes  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
issued  and  the  exhibiter  represented. 

These  recommendations  were  reported  back  to  the  several  boards  and  fairs 
represented,  and  were  adopted  by  most  of  them.  This  made  the  system  more 
uniform  at  the  larger  fairs,  and  while  it  worked  an  improvement  over  former 
methods  and  placed  a  guard  against  certain  abuses  that  had  been  formerly 
practiced  by  a  few  unscrupulous  persons,  I  am  frank  to  say  it  is  far  from  per- 
fect, and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  present 
something  still  better  and  perhaps  more  simple. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  annoyance  to  fair  managers  is  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  purchase  the  privileges  that  are  sold  on  the  grounds.    Many  of  the  fairs 
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give  them  and  their  help  the  free  passage  of  the  gates  at  all  times.  That  this 
privilege  is  abused  there  is  no  doubt.  Other  fairs  call  upon  them  every  even- 
ing and  supply  the  tickets  necessary  for  the  next  day.  This  is  also  abused. 
Now,  the  Ohio  State  Fair  has  adopted  a  system  for  such  persons,  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  every  fair  in  the  State.  I  believe  it  is  perfect  and  I  know  that  it  works 
salisf-ictorily  to  both  purchasers  and  the  Board.  It  avoids  the  great  annoyance 
occasioned  by  other  systems,  and  it  cannot  be  abused.  It  is  this,  to  every 
purchaser,  we  allow  ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  in  single  admission 
tickets,  for  him  to  use  as  he  pleases.  If  that  be  not  enough  he  must  pay  at 
the  gates  when  the  supply  is  exhausted.  If  it  be  too  many,  he  can  dispose  of 
the  surplus  as  he  chooses.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  as  soon  as 
contrac  s  are  closed  and  the  money  paid,  there  is  no  further  bother,  and  the 
tickets  not  being  issued  until  payment  is  made,  it  occasions  promptness  in  this 
direction,  which  is  an  important  item  to  our  fairs. 

One  gentleman  says  that  at  his  fair  they  issue  gate  checks,  that  is,  a  person 
buying  a  ticket  and  coming  through  the  g-te,  can,  if  he  wishes,  procure  agate 
check,  go  out  and  return  again  on  this  check.  I  should  consider  this  a  very 
faulty  system,  and  one  that  is  liable  to  cost  any  fair  adopting  it,  a  good  many 
dollars. 

The  general  admission  system  of  our  fairs  is  susceptible  of  improvements, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  improve  until  every  objection  shall  be  over- 
come and  the  system  be  simplified,  perfected  and  made  safe. 

Mr.  Murphy. — With  your  permission,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  complimentary  tickets.  We  do  issue  a  few.  We  give  to  each  member  of 
the  board  a  certain  number. 

A  Member. — How  many? 

Mr.  Murphy.  —  About  10  or  12,  but  they  are  generally  used  by  men  outside 
of  the  county.  They  are  given  to  influential  men  outside  of  the  county.  I 
believe  that  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  Gentlemen  will  come  who  have  never  been 
to  our  fair,  and  are  so  well  pleased  that  they  will  go  away  and  tell  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  the  next  year,  we  will  reap  the  reward.  Excepting  in  that  wicked 
Democratic  county,  we  give  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  a  complimentary 
ticket;  and  also  to  the  newspaper  men. 

Mr,  Hancock. — I  would  like  to  relate  my  experience.  I  think  I  have 
pretty  thoroughly  studied  this  matter  and  seen  it  pretty  well  tried.  We  used  to 
have  the  plan  named  by  this  gentleman,  of  giving  family  tickets,  admitting  a 
man  and  his  family,  his  wife  and  children  under  21  years  of  age.  But  it  was 
astonishing  how  large  the  families  were.  Wagon  loads  would  come  up,  with 
blondes  and  brunettes,  red-headed  and  black  headed,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  size  that  there  must  have  been  a  half 
dozen  pairs  of  twins  in  the  family.  So  when  v/e  came  to  pay  premiums  we 
had  no  money.  Families  had  come  in  with  a  wagon  load  for  a  dollar.  We 
found  that  plan  wouldn't  work.  We  were  being  imposed  upon.  And  I  expect 
we  are  as  honest  as  anywhere.  The  next  plan  we  adopted  was  selling 
five  tickets  for  a  dollar.  We  thought  we  had  about  struck  the  right  plan.  But 
when  we  came  to  sell  tickets  at  the  fairs,  we  had  a  lot  of  scalpers  around  who 
would  buy  their  tickets  inside  at  five  for  a  dollar,  and  sell  them  on  the  outside 
for  25  cents  apiece.  An  energetic  man  could  in  this  way  make  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  in  a  day.  This  plan  wouldn't  do.  All,  except  children,  when  they 
come  in  now  pay  their  25  cents  in  good  hard  cash.  Ladies  too.  If  they  go 
out  and  come  back,  it  is  another  25  cents.  Our  fair  grounds  are  situated  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

A  Member. — Are  exhibiters  treated  in  the  same  way? 
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Mr.  Hancock  — Yes  sir.    Exhibiters  are  charged  one  dollar.    That  makes 
them  a  member  of  the  society;  and  for  that  they  get  their  tickets,  just  as 
many  as  anybody  else.    That  entitles  them  to  a  vote  and  that  is  their  only 
privilege.    If  the  exhibiter  wanrs  to  leave  the  grounds,  he  pays  his  money.  It 
looks  like  a  h^irdship  for  the  man  who  brings  his  stock  to  pay  as  the  others  do. 
If  a  man  brought  stock  and  had  helpers,  it  would  be  a  hardship  for  them  to 
expend  money  for  that.    We  adopted  this  rule.    The  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  department,  after  the  exhibiters  are  all  on  the  ground,  makes  an 
inspection  and  determines  how  many  men  each  man  is  entitled  to  for  that 
amount  of  stock.    They  then  say  to  the  exhibiter,  "You  are  entitled  to  one, 
two,  or  three  men.   But  you  pay  for  these  men  every  day,  wheTi  they  come  in. 
When  the  fair  is  over,  we  will  make  you  a  rebate,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
passes  used  in  running  back  and  forth."    The  exhibiter  and  his  helpers  pay  as 
any  person  else;  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintenaent  of  that 
department,  we  rebate  the  entrance  fee.    That  is  satisfactory  to  the  board,  but 
not  so  satisfactory  to  the  exhibiters.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  comes  the 
nearest  of  anyihing  to  being  justice.    So  far  as  those  who  take  leases  on  the 
grounds  are  concerned,  we  advertise  the  privileges  in  this  way:    We  advertise 
a  certain  number  of  privileges  for  sale,  which  we  sell  for  a  year,  or  five  years 
perhaps.    We  say  this  includes  a  free  admission.    But  he  makes  his  b  d  on  the 
ground  that  he  payfe  for  all  his  help  thit  goes  in.    The  complimentaries  are 
under  the  control  of  the  secretary;  but  he  is  only  authorized  to  ^ive  compli- 
ment^r'es       the  j  id^es  o*^  stork  and  to  the  m'-^mber^.  of  b(  ards  in  adjoining 
c  aunties,  or  in  the  State.    We  do  not  admit  the  ministers  free. 
Conven  1011  acj  jurnea  to  7  o'cIock.  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair,  at  7:40  o'clock.  There 
being  no  unfinished  business,  the  Chair  announced  that  the  election  of  five 
members  to  the  Board  was  in  order. 

A  Member — I  move  we  proceed  to  the  election  immediately. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  offered  this  forenoon  the  name  of  Senator  Sullivan  as  a 
candidate  for  member  of  the  Board.  Just  after  we  adjourned  this  afternoon 
he  told  me  if  he  was  not  present  to  withdraw  his  name,  to  do  so  for  him.  So 
his  name  is  not  before  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  list  of  nominations.  It  there 
are  no  statutes  prohibiting  it,  I  would  move,  that  as  there  are  but  five  candi- 
dates, they  be  elected  by  acclamation. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  Mr.  Murphy  be  authorized  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  for  the  five  names. 

A  Member. — If  I  recollect  rigrht,  that  same  maneuver  was  tried  last  year, 
and  determined  to  be  illegal.    Why  try  it  again? 

A  Mkmber. — There  were  more  candidates  last  year. 

A  Member. — Universal  custom  will  uphold  this,  if  by  unanimous  consent. 
If  any  member  objects,  we  cannot  do  so.  But  the  custom  has  been  very 
thoroughly  established  that  this  procedure  is  legal,  where  it  is  provided  it  must 
be  by  ballot  or  unanimous  consent. 

Objection  being  made,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  five 
candidates. 

A  Member. — If  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  casting  of  a  vote  by  a  citizen  of  Washington  county,  who  is  present,  and 
authorized  by  the  President  ot  that  Society,  to  cast  that  vote.  He  asks  if  he 
is  entitled  to  vote. 

By  the  Chair. — I  think  he  is. 
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The  Secretary. — There  is  a  regular  proxy  of  Judge  Cutter.  There  is  a 
letter  authorizing  him  to  cast  the  vote. 

The  following  members  were  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years: 

L.  B.  Harris,  Wyandot  county;  J.  H.  Brigham,  Fulton  county;  Jno.  Pow, 
Columbiana  county;  T.  P.  Shields,  Union  county;  S.  H.  Hurst,  Ross  county. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bonham,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Senate 
for  the  use  of  their  chamber  and  also  to  the  Sergeant  at-arms. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Co  ivention  adjourned. 


THIRTY-SIXTH 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR, 


HELD  AT  COLUMBUS, 


AUGUST  3l8^,  AND  SEPTEMBER  Ut,  2d,  Sd,  4th,  1885. 


The  Thirty  Sixth  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair,  in  point  of  interest  and  attraction, 
was  equal  to  any  of  the  fairs  that  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  ;  in  fact  in  many  of  the  departments  the  displays  were  superior, 
and  the  number  of  new  articles  and  inventions  quite  noticeable.  In  the  de- 
partments of  live  stock  every  class  was  represented,  and  by  none  but  the  very 
best  animals. 

In  the  departments  of  mechanics,  domestic  manufactures,  farm  products, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  fine  arts,  all  the  available  exhibition  space  was  occupied,  and 
each  of  these  departments  presented  a  fine  show,  that  was  attractive  and  in- 
structive. 

The  department  of  agricultural  machinery  was  a  grand  show  in  itself.  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  large  variety  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
shown  in  one  collection.  The  numerous  private  exhibition  buildings,  erected 
by  prominent  manufacturers,  were  filled  with  machinery  that  was  kept  con- 
stantly in  operation,  and  exhibited  and  explained  to  thousands  of  interested 
farmers. 

Visitors  were  well  pleased  with  the  show  in  general,  the  only  complaint  being 
that  the  time  was  too  short  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  numerous  merit- 
orious exhibits. 

During  the  fair  the  several  departments  were  in  charge  of  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Board,  as  follows  : 

C.  D.  Bailey,  President,  Gallipolis  General  Headquarters. 

J.  C.  Levering,  Treasurer,  Leverings  Tickets  and  Admission. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  Columbus  Executive. 

J.  W.  Fleming,  Assistant  Secretary,  Columbus  Executive. 

L.  B.  Harris,  Upper  Sandusky  .Horses. 

Wm.  S.  Foster,  tlrbaiia  Cattle. 

John  Pow,  Salem  Sheep  and  Farm  Products. 

6  AG 
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L.  N.  BoNHAM,  Oxford  Swine. 

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe  Horticulture  and  Fine  Arts. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Delta  Machinery,  Implements  and  Poultry. 

T.  P.  Shields,  Watkins  Manufacturers'  Products. 

H.  Talcott,  Jefferson.  .Textile  Fabrics  and  Domestic  Manufactures. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Fair  of  1886  will  be  held  upon  the  new  grounds,  pur- 
chased by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  now  being  elegantly  fitted  up 
with  spacious  and  commodious  exhibition  buildings,  show  rings,  grand  stand 
and  speed  ring,  at  a  total  cost  by  next  September  of  over  $150,000. 


ENTRIES,  AWARDS,  AND  COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 
HORSES — Thoroughbreds. 


Owner's  name,  and  pastofRce. 


Stallion  4  pears  and  over. 


Jos.  Logsdon,  Upper  Sandusky... 
Dr.  Wm.  Estep,  Loydsville  


Stallion  3  years  a^txd  under  4. 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H  


Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
Wbq.  Williams,  Columbus  


Nam©  of  animal. 


Waverly,  Jr  

Judge  Spofford. 


Dad 


Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 
Jas.  Alexander,  agent  for  A.  N.  Ackerman,  Col.... 

Mare  4  years  and  over. 

Jno.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H  

jas.  Alexander,  agent  for  A.  N.  Ackermann,  Col. 
F.  R.  Stewart,  Flint  


Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 


Wm.  Williams,  Columbus  

Chas.  £.  Brossman,  Lithopolis. 


Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 


Wm.  Williams,  Columbus  

Jno.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H; 


Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 
Noyes  &  Irwin  


Brood  mare  urithfoal  by  her  side. 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  Columbus  


John  Alexander 


Lady  Reber. 


Westfall 


Faith 
Pailie 


Louise  G Wynne. 


Belle  of  Marion   First 


First . 


First 


First 


First , 


First 


Second . 


First 
Second . 


First 
Second . 


$35  00 


20  00 


15  oe 


10  00 


j:o  go 

lOOO 


20  00 
10  00 


15  00 
8  00 


10 


First   2o  CO 
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HORSES.— Roadsters. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  years  and  over. 

$25  00 

Second . 

20  CO 

Stallwn  3  years  and  under  4. 

Second . 
First 

10  00 
20  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

C.  C.  Smith,  Plain  City   

15  00 

M.  L  Burnhatn,  Mechanicsburt;  

Second. 

8  00 

btallton  I  year  and  under  2. 

T3             T>r»  1  ^v-»            AT  1  1  1 

T  T? 

"VX^rv^      T     Crv^itVi           rk  TV^  l-^i 

TVyf  Jllof 

10  00 

Jfaj-c  4  j/etws  and  ot'«\ 

Kizzie  K  

Second . 
First 

10  00 
20  00 

Alare  S  years  and  under  4. 

A.  R.  Miller.  Pataskala  

Nellie  M  

C.  C.  Smitlj,  Plain  City  

Second . 

10  00 

L.  Karns,  Camp  Chase  

M.  Li.  Burnham,  Mechanicsburg  

Lady  Light  Foot  

First 

20  CO 

Mare  Z  years  and  under  6. 

A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala  

First   

15  00 

Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 

Second . 

5  CO 

A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala  

same   

First ..... 

10  00 

same   

Brood  Mare  with  foal  by  her  side. 

First . ... 

25  00 

A.  R.  Miller.  Pataskala  

Sallie  W  

Sada  Thayer  

Second . 

15  00 

W.  R.  Hendrickson.  Portsmouth  

Wm.  J.  Smith,  Gambler  
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HORSES.— Horses  for  General  Purposes. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofflce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Second . 

$20  00 

First 

35  00 

Slallian  3  years  and  under  4. 

Second . 

10  00 

Wllloughby  

First 

20  00 
8  00 

Stallion  2  pears  and  under  3. 

Second . 

First  

15  00 

Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 

B.  F.  Elliott,  Alton  ,  

Second . 
First   

5  00 
10  00 

Mare  5  years  and  over. 

First  

Second . 

First   

20  00 
10  00 

20  00 

Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 

Tnliti  T'HonrinG 

T^V%M   D/rvrtl     T>/~i»»+   \X7  1 1 1 1  Q  TY^ 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

First  

15  00 

Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 

Second . 
First 

5  00 
10  00 

Mambrlno  Maud  

Brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side. 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
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Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 


Stallion  4  years  and  over. 


Guthrie  &  Moore,  Marion  

Ed.  Courtwright,  Galloway  

same   

C.  O.  Taylor,  Urbana  

C.  W.  Rohr,  Groveport  

Albert  Field.  Mlfflinville  

Waples  &  Clelland,  La  Rue  

A.  J.  Goldsmith,  Shiloh  

J.  P.  Neer,  Urbana  

Swisher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cambellstown. 


Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 


Guthrie  &  Moore,  Marion  

same   

W.  R.  Hunter,  Avenue  

Bell  Bros.,  Wooster  

Swisher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cambellstown. 

same 


Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 


Ed.  Courtwrlght,  Galloway  

Lester  Bidwell,  West  Jeflerson. 
Bell  Bros.,  Wooster  


Stallion  1  year  and  under  2. 


Adam  Koerner,  Alton  

Bell  Bros.,  Wooster  

same   

J.  S.  Bower,  Plain  City  .... 
B.  F.  Bowdre,  New  Dover 


Mare  4  years  and  over. 


John  Koerner,  Alton  .., 
J.  S.  Bower,  Plain  City. 
Jas.  Mahon,  Mansfield.. 


Mare  3  years  and  under  4. 


W.  R.  Hunter,  Avenue 
J.  S.  Bower,  Plain  City.. 


Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 


Lester  Bidwell,  West  Jefferson. 
Wm.  West,  Maringo  


Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 


Bell  Bros.,  Wooster  ., 
Wm.  West,  Maringo 


Brood  Mare  vnth  foal  by  her  side. 


John  Koerner,  Alton  

B  F.  Bowdre,  New  Dover 


Name  of  animal. 


Fair  Trade  

Bank  of  England  

Young  Scotland   

Ben  Loman  

Scotia ud,  Jr  

Young  Lord  Aberdeen 
Alexander  


Dandy 


Advocate , 


Monarch  

King  of  the  Thomas. 

Robin  the  Laird  

Kildanaw  


Bank  of  England,  Jr. 

Tom  

Good  Luck  


Conolel  

Golden  Drop  

Coinage  , 

Dock  Livingston. 
King  


Mollie. 
Doll  .... 


Clyde 
Collie 


Mollie. 


First . 


Second . 


First 
Second . 


First .. . 
Second 


Second 
First .... 


Second 
First .... 


Second 
First .... 


First .... 
Second 


First . 


Second , 
First .... 


S35  CO 


25  CO 


20  00 
10  00 


15  00 
8  00 


10  00 
5  00 


10  00 
20  CO 


10  00 
20  00 


15  00 
8  00 


10  00 


15  00 
25  00 
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Perchsron  and  Norman  Draft  Horses. 


Owner's  name  and  pOstoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  yea/trs  and  over. 

E.  McBride,  Lima  

C.  O,  Taylor,  Urbana  

J.  J.  Vance,  Ostrander  

Butol   

W.  C.  Bauna,  Duval  

Regulua  

Second.. 

«20  00 

R.  K.  Willis,  Lewis  Center  

D.  K.  &  Jos.  Sharp,  Millersburg  

The  New  Carlisle  Breeding  and  Importing  Co.,  J. 
Q,.  Smith,  Secretary  

Appollyon   

Dr.  I.  K.  Scott,  La  Rue  

First  .,. 

oo  00 

John  V.  Newton  &  Co.,  Toledo  

Stallion  3  years  and  under  4. 

Davig& Smith,  West  Canaan...  

Second.. 

10  00 

Swisher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cambellstown  

Ohio   

First.  ,, 

20  00 

Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 

First. 

15  GO 

Swisher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cambellstown  

Favorite  

Second.. 

8  oe 

Stallion  1  year  and  uuder  2. 

Wm.  Patterson,  Hilliard  

Benjamin  E.  Jones,  Kerrsville  

James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff  

10  00 

M.  Jv  Pegg,  Mifflinville  

Wm.  Curtis  

Secono.. 

5  00 

Mare  4  years  and  over. 

James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff  

Adeal  

20  eo 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 

James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff  

Ada  

Fisat  . 

15  00 

Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 

Orrville  Westbrook,  Stantontown  

First 

10  m 

Brood  mare  xvUhfoal  by  her  side. 

James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff.  

First  ,  ... 

25  00 

Second.. 

15  00 

Geldings  ani>  Mares  for  Light  Harness. 


Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 


Mare  or  gelding  4  years  and  over. 

Samuel  Belknap,  Columbus  

Frank  Jack,  Lebanon    

Heury  Turner,  Pleasant  Corners   

W.W.  Freeman,  Columbus  

Jason  Firestone,  Columbus  


a 

a 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

3 
O 

2 

a 

< 

First.  ,  . 

820  00 

Second- 

10 
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Geldings  and  Mares  for  LiGHt  Harness — Continued. 


Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

JjuLCLTC  OT  QCLCklTlQ  4  J/€(XTS  QTICI  OV€V — l^OntinueCl* 

D.  S.  King,  Wilmington  

Mare  or  gelding  3  years  and  under  4. 

C.  C.  Smith,  Plain  City  

Second.. 

S8  00 

Franks  

First. 

15  00 

J.  A.  Bell,  Ashley  

Billy  L  

Saddle  Horses. 


•ran 

a 

Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

o 

2 

a 

Stallion,  mare,  or  gelding  for  saddle. 

Selim  

First.  „ 

530  00 

Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  Columbus  

Dick  

Second.. 

25  00 

Matched  Horses  and  Mares. 


a 

d 

Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

a 

« 

Ami 

I*air  0/  coach  geldings  or  mares. 

First  

«25  00 

Pair  of  farm  or  draft  geldings  or  mures. 

Second.. 

15  00 

First.  

25  eo 

Pair  light  harness  geldings  or  mares. 

Second.. 

15  00 

25  00 
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Sweepstakes  for  Thoroughbreds. 


Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  of  any  age. 
Wm.  Williams,  Columbus  

Dad  

Mare  of  any  age. 

Jos.  Alexander,  ag't  for  A.  N.  Ackerman,  Uol'bus 
Wm.  Williams,  Columbus  

First  

m  00 

Faith   

First. 

30  00 

Clydesdale  and  English  Draft  Sweepstakes. 

Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  of  any  age. 

First  

«40  00 

Mare  of  any  age. 
J.  S.  Bower,  Plain  City  

30  00 

Percheron  or  Norman  Draft  Sweepstakes- 


Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  of  any  age. 

R.  K.  Willis,  Lewis  Center  

same   

The  New  Carlisle  Breeding  and  Importing  Co., 

First. 

«0  00 

Swisher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cambellstown  
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General  Purpose  and  Roadster  Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  with  5  of  his  colts. 

Stallion  of  any  age. 

IVTaitlcinfl  Tr 

First.  

810  00 

T     "XT'     "XTr^iTT^-^r^  T^z-vl^Hrt 

Mare  of  any  age. 

A.  K.  Miller,  Pataskala  

First.  ,  , 

30  00 

B.  F.  Ewalt,  Alton  

Jacks  and  Mules. 

Owner's  name  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Pair  mules  3  years  and  over. 

First  

$25  00 
16  CO 

15  00 

Mule  2  years  and  over. 

Second.. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RACES. 


"  breeders'  stake. 

M.  J.  Leonard  &  Co.,  Columbus,  b.  f.  Grace  Lee   2 

Wm.  Williams,  Columbus,  g.  c.  John  Alexander   3 

John  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H   1 

Time:  %  mile,  1.24. 

RUNNING — ONE  MILE  DASH. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H..  b.  m.  Lady  Reber   1 

Wink  Harriman,  Marion,  ch.  m.  Mollie  Thomas   3 

Joseph  Logsdon,  Upper  Sandusky,  br.  s.  Waverly,  Jr   4 

J.  P.  Biddleman,  Columbus,  b.  g.  Embargo   5 

James  Peene,  Jefferson,  br.  g.  Geo.  Angus   2 

R.  B.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  br.  g.  Sir  Archie  

Time;  1.46. 
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TROTTING — 3:30  CLASS. 

J.  L.  McCarthy,  Detroit,  Michigan,  ch.  m.  lanthe   2  2 

John  Call,  Cleveland,  b.  g.  Edward  B    7  10  4 

E.  R.  Thompson,  Delaware,  b.  s.  Stolen  Waters   9  9  8 

J.  C.  Quinn,  Chillicothe,  b.  g.  Protection   Ill 

M.  Spellacy,  Detroit,  Michigan,  ch.  m.  Mollie  Harrington   5  5  9 

^     Jacob  Knauber,  Cincinnati,  br.  m.  Ossie  B   10  6  10 

Lynn  Bros.,  Canfield,  b.  g.  Lynn  W   4  3  7 

W.  H.  Saunders,  Clyde,  b.  g.  William  C   6  4  « 

Scott  &  Jordon,  Findlay,  b.  m.  Ada   3  7  5 

A.  E.  Mayer,  Columbus,  b.  m.  Jessie  Ballard   8  8  2 

Time:  2.23,2.3534,2.34. 

TROTTING  STALLIONS. 

Harris  &  Williams,  Upyer  Sandusky,  bk.  s.  Ambassador   2  dr. 

W.  W.  Richardson,  Akron,  ch.  s.  Sunshine   3  2  2 

K.  K.  Bugher,  Gleudale,  bk.  s.  Tom  Rogers   Ill 

Langford  Bros.,  Mt.  Vernon,  bk.  s.  Almont  Gift  -   4  3  8 

Time :  2.33>^,  2.28)^,  2.27. 

RUNNING  MILE  HEATS  2  IN  3. 

Wink  Harriman,  Marion,  s.  m.  Mollie  Thomas   3  S 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H.,  b.  m.  Lady  Reber   1  1 

James  Peene,  Jefferson,  br.  g.  George  Angus   2  2 

Time:  1.46, 1.48>^. 

TROTTING — 2:35  CLASS. 

Charles  M.  Spencer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  b.  m.  Trapagan   7  10  8 

G.  L.  Patterson,  Mansfield,  b.  m.  Alvira   8  6  4 

Robert  E.  Boyle,  St.  Martins,  b.  g.  Emmet  B   9  9  6 

P.  K.  Scott,  Napoleon,  b.  g.  Almont  General   5  4  3 

J.  A.  Juvinall,  Upper  Sandusky,  br.  g.  Freddie  J   Ill 

A.  T.  Tallman,  Bellefontaine,  b.  s.  St.  Lawrence  Chief..   6  5  10 

C.  W.  Kinney,  Sabina,  General  Siegel  10  7  9 

W.  A.  McConnell,  Columbus,  bk.  g.  Hiram  Miller   4  2  2 

Smith  &  Jordon,  Findlay,  g.  g.  Fred.  Moran   3  3  7 

A.  B.  Grove,  Newark,  bk.  8.  Groves'  Blue  Bull   2  8  5 

N.  D.  Amos,  Sabina,  b.  s.  Almont   11  dis. 

Time:  2.293^,2.28,2.28. 

PACING — 2:25  CLASS. 

O.  A.  Simons,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  br.  m.  Daisy  Scott   6  8  7  10  dr. 

Frank  Alexander,  Columbus,  b.  m.  Flora  Wilkes   4  7  12  5 

A.  A.  Hanley,  Pt.  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  8.  g.  Jesse  H  ;   11  3  5  6  dr. 

H.  Hagmaier,  Carey,  r.  g.  Excelsior   9  12  dr.  —  — 

D.  P.  Collins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  br.  g.  Frank  W   12  2  3  n  2 

Thos.  Tanner,  Delaware,  s.  g.  Gen.  Hardee   7  10  9  7  6 

E.  T.  Hillhouse,  Columbus,  b.  g.  Frank  Hilles  13  dr.  

Wm.  Bell,  Cardington,  s.  g.  Sand  Roy   8  11  11  8  8 

Scott  &  Jordon,  Findlay,  b.  g.  Billy  Fleming  5  4  4  5  4 

Richard  Hunt,  Anderson,  Indiana,  b.  s.  American  Boy..   2  12  9  8 

G.  M.  Spencer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  b.  g.  Billy  F   10  9  6  11  7 

J.  L.  McCarthy,  Detroit,  Mich.,  br.  g.  Little  Mack   1  6  10  1  1 

F.  Hotsington,  N.  Lewisburgh,  d.  g.  High  Jack   3  5  8  4  9 

Time  :  2.24%,  2.28,  2.27,  2.273^,  2.26. 
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TBOTTING — 2:25  CLASS. 

Frank  Catlyn,  Jackson  Mich.,  b.  m.  Lady  M                                                  4  3  no  h't  8  7 

W.  S.  Humphrey,  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  bk.  m.  Mollie  Harris                              18  "12 

A.  T.  Tallman,  Bellefontaine,  b.  g.  Almoni                                                      7  6  "76 

J.  B.  Baugh,  Detroit,  Mich.,  bk.  g.  Black  Cloud,  Jr                                          3  2  "25 

T.  W.  McCue,  Akron,  b.  g.  Minor                                                                     5  7  "     6  8 

J.  L.  McCarthy,  Detroit,  Mich.,  b.  m.  Lady  Brownell..                                       2  1  "34 

W.  H,  Boyse,  Fisher's,  Ind.,  br.  g.  Little  Tommy                                               6  5  "53 

Wm.  Shidler,  Ashland,  g.  g.  Gray  Dave                                                            8  4  "41 

Time :  2.28 J^,  2.2%,  2.29,  2.26. 

TROTTING— 3:00  CLASS. 

Thos.  Tanner,  D^  laware,  b.  g.  Clipper   7  7  6  4 

Wm.  Lake,  Flint,  Mich.,  ch.  g.  Rainbow   4  111 

J.  L.  McCarthy,  Detroit,  Mich.,  ch.  m.  lanthie   2  8  5  2 

D.  S.  King,  Wilmington,  b.  s.  Surveyor   5  6  7dr. 

Peter  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  bk.  m.  Kate  Preston   12  4  3 

Scott  Moore,  Anderson,  Ind.,  br.  s.  Judge  Pierce   3  5  3  6 

M.  O.  Stokes,  London,  w.  g.  John  W  ,   6  4  2  5 

Time :  2.303^,  2.31}^,  2.31,  234. 
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ENTRIES,  PEDIGREES,  AND  AWARDS, 
C  ATTLE,— Shorthorns. 


Owner. 


D.  W.  Brown  

James  T.  Miller  

D.  D.  Richards  

N.  S.  Clin  &  Son..  

James  R.  Anderson  &  Son.. 

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

D.  W.  Brown  

J.  O.  Edwards  &  Son  

Peter  Boelim   

J.  M.  Black  

J.  O.  Edwards  &  Son  

Harness  Renick  , 

George  Watson  &  Son  

George  H.  German  ,. 

D.  D.  Richards  

N.  S.  Olin  &  Son  

J.  M.  Black   

D.  W.  Brown  

same  

J.  O.  Edwards  &  Son  

George  Watson  &  Son  

same   

same   

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

George  H.  German  

D.  I).  Richards  

same   

Amos  Bowman  

James  R.  Anderson  <&  Sons 

same 

same 

J.  M.  Black   ,  

D  W.  Brown....,  

same   

Peter  Boehm  

James  T.  Miller  

George  Watson  &  Son  

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

N.  S.  Olin  &  Son  

same   

James  R.  Anderson  &.  Sons 
same 

D.  W.  Brown   

George  Watson  &  Son  

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

D.  D.  Richards  


PostolSce. 


Tiffin   

Marble  Clifl  

Newark  

Streets  boro  

Anderson  

New  Madison , 


Tiffin   

Youngstown 

Columbus  

Hanover  


Youngstown  

Circleville  

South  Charleston  

Franklin,  Michigan, 

Newark  ....„ 

Streetsboro  

Hanover   


Tiffin 


Youngstown  

South  Charleston. 


New  Madison  

Franklin,  Michigan. 
Newark  


Somerset.. 
Anderson 


Hanover.. 


Tiffin 


Columbus  

Marble  Clift  

South  Charleston. 

New  Madison  

Streetsboro  

Anderson  


Tiffin   

South  Charleston. 

New  Madison  

Newark  , 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  3  years  and  over. 

Tippecanoe,  34004  

Donald  Duke,  43289   

Young  Rocket,  54416  

8th  Duke  of  Lebanon  

Enterprise  

Aclam  Sharon  3d  


Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 


Col.  Judy,  47694  

Airdrie  ol  Pleasant  Hill  3d,  49708 , 

Hock  Hocking  2d  

2d  Phyllis  Lad  


Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

Airdrie  of  Pleasant  Hill  8th,  61471. 

Darby  Chief  

Machem   

3d  Tea,  Rose  Duke  

Louans  Mazurka,  416  

Matilda's  Grand  Duke  

Baron  Wiley  4th  


Bull  calf. 


Grover  

Logan  

Richmond 

Harold  

Daniel  , 

David  

Aclam  2d  .. 


Duke  of  Belle  Walnut  ... 
Louan  Airdrie's  Rocket. 

Forester  

Not  named  


Zerda. 


Coiv  4  years  and  over. 


Tippecanoe  Rose  

Nellie  

Kitty  2d  

Lass  of  Plainview  5th 

Minora  

Profitable  16th   

Lady  Florence  

Lady  Ruth  

Jennie  May  

Minnie  Springdale  2d.. 


Core  5  years  and  under  4. 


Sallie  Bell   

Pixie  6th,  Vol.26, 

Profitable  21st  

Minnie's  Gem  
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[ENTRIES,  PEDIGREES,  AND  AWARDS. 
CATTLE.— Shorthorns. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 


Realin  Prince,  26493  

Dulce  2d,  25318  

Rocket,  34285  

Gwynne'u  Duke,  35121  

Springdale  Airdrie,  37035  

4th  Airdrie  of  Stiaron,  8047, 


Breastplate,  22226  

"Washington  Airdrie,  13110.. 

Scioto  Sharon,  40884  

2d  Duke  of  Barrington,5877. 


Airdrie  of  Ple'at  H.  2d,  49707 
Baron  Fawsley,  7th  Vol.,  25, 
Earl  of  Pattersondale,  55936, 

Lord  KIrklivingston  

Mazurka  King,  42233  

Duke  of  Oak  Hill,  32352  

Baron  Wiley  2d,  49943  


Col.  Judy,  47694  

Col.  Judy,  47694   

Imp.  Antiquary,  49774.. 
Earl  of  Bourbon,  59371 
Earl  of  Bourbon,  59371 
Earl  of  Bourbon,  59371 
Aclam  Sharon  3d  


Name  of  dam. 


Dianthus  3d  

Red  Rose  3d  

Placida  Bell  

Lady  Jane  26th. 
Matilda  15th  .... 
Poppy  10th  


Tippecanoe  Rose 

Maud  

Kitty  2d  

Phlllis  Lass  


Ella  Moore  5th  

Darby  Belle  2d  

Pixie  4th,  Vol.  15.. 

Tea  Rose  5th  

Louan  Airdrie  2d. 

Matida  9th  

Lady  Mary  3d  


Juliet  

Nellie  

Fanny  Airdrie  2d... 
Daisy  of  Pattersond'le 

Joli  Nell  

Effie  Dean,  Vol.  26. 
Profitable  21st  


Name  and  number 
of  dam's  sire. 


Hannibal,  6838  

Marquis,  70U13  

Mazurka's  Juuge,  33256. 

Royal  Britton,  15392   

Washington  Airdrie,13100 
Airdrie  3d,  646  


Baron  Booth,  25598. 

Airdrie  2d,  11267  

Magnolia's  Maz.  D. 
Bates  Lad,  7267  


Airdrie  of  Pl«»sant  Hill. 

5th  Count  of  Oneida  

Rubin,  15420  

3d  Knight  of  Camb'a,26091 
Gem  Airdrie  2d,  46118.... 
Washington  Airdrie, 13110 
Duke  Renick,  38543  


Cloud,  16500  

Tippecanoe,  84004.  

Imp.  D.  of  Richm'd,  21525 
3d  D.  of  New  ham,  35210 

Equinoix,  26531  

Loctor  Black,  50767  

Duke  of  Clifton,  84218... 


Third. 


First  

Second 


Third... 

First  

Second 


First.. 


Second 
Third... 


Second 


$10  00 


Young  Rocket,  54416  . 

Oxford  Lad  2d,  53062! 
Bessie's  Duke  


IQvb.  Duke  Sycamore,  51349... 


Baron  Booth  of  W'dl'n, 25573 

Tippecanoe.  34004  

Magnolia's  Maz.  Duke,  52589 

Plumwood  F.,  24318  

Earl  of  Forestdale,  23029 .... 

Col.  Redman,  2.5972  

Cannon  Ball,  22305  

3d  Duke  of  Oneida,  11798..., 
Washington  Airdrie,  13110 
Springdale  Airdrie  2d  


Tippecanoe,  34004  

Plumwood  M.  M.,  33470.„  

Duke  of  Clifton  

2d  Gem  D.  of  Airdrie,  17140. 


Belle  of  Walnut  5th 

Louan  Airdrie  2d  

Linda  14th,  Vol.  24... 
Minnie  Springdale  2d 

Jennie  May  2d  

Sallie  Bell  8th  


Louan  Florenjce  I5th 


Mazurka  Ju<?ge,  33526.. 
Gem  Airdrie  2d,  46118... 

Jupiter  

Springdale  Airdrie,  37035.. 
2d  Gem  Duke  of  Airdrie 

Darter,  7806  

Imperial,  1124  


Third. 


First. 


Red  Rose  

Juliet   

Kitty   

Nannie  Williams  5th 

Moselle  

Profitable  13th  

Superior  6th  


Mate  

May  Flower , 


Sucker  Boy,  9171  

Cloud,  16505  

Modoc  

Duncan's  Gen.  Grant,  856 

Pope,  7113  

4th  Duke  of  Oneida,  13727 
Sucker  Boy,  9171  


First  

Second 


Airdrie  2d,  11267   Third. 

Washington  Airdrie,1311G  


Juliet  

Pixie  4th  

Profitable  16th  .... 
Mamie  Sprindale . 


Cloud,  16509  , 

Rubin,  1543©-  

Col.  Redman,  25972  

Springd'e  Airdrie  2d,  87035 


Third.. 


First  

Second 
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Owner. 


J.  O.  Edwards  &  Sons  .... 
same 

Peter  Boehm   

same  

Geo.  Watson  &  Son  

same   

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

Geo.  H.  German   

D.  I).  Richards  

same   

N.  S.  Clin  &  Sons  

Jas.  R.  Anderson  &  Soa« 

J.  M.  Black   

same   

J.  O.  Edwards  &  Sons  

C.  U.  Walker  &  Son  

Geo.  H.  German  

same   .3  

D.  D.  Richards  

N.  S.  Olin  &  Sons   

Jas.  R.  Anderson  &  Sons 

D.  W.  Brown  

same   

Jas.  T.  Miller  

Geo.  T.  Watson  &  &»n  ... 

same 

C.  C.  Walker  &  Son  

same   

Geo.  H.  German  

B.  D.  Richards..  

same   

N.  S.  Olin  &  Son  


Postoffice. 


Youngstown  

Columbus  

South  Charleston. 


New  Madison  

Franklin,  Michigan  

Newark  


Streets  bo  ro 
Anderson.... 
Hanover  


Youngstown  

New  iMadison  

Franklin,  Michigan. 


Newark  

Streetsboro 
Anderson..., 


Tiffin. 


Marble  Cliff  

South  Charleston. 


New  Madison 


Franklin,  Michigan. 
Newark  


Streetsboro , 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Cow  2  years  and  under  3. 


Ella  Moore  7th  

l^rinces  AirdrieSd  , 

Lady  Sharon  

Magnolia's  Viola  

Olympia  D  .  Vol.  26  ... 

Jessie  5th,  Vol.  26  

.Mnyfiower  6th  

Lizzie  7th  

Lulu  2d  

Mamie  Sharon  2d  , 

Miss  Hathaway  

Jennie  Howell  2d  

Gwynne  of  Hanover.. 
Juliette  


Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 


Red  Fancy  4th  

Profitable  1st  

Rosy  

LiKzie  8th  

Belle  of  Walnut  7th. 

Oneida  Lass  

Morine  


Heifer  calf 


Tulip  

Lulie  

Little  Jessie  of  Marble  Cliff.. 

Mollie  C  

Yorkshire  5th  

Profitable  2d  

Red  Rose  


Alma  Countess  of  the  Valley. 

Maid  of  R.  V  

Duchess  of  Mt.  Zion  


Dktons. 


Owner. 


8.  J.  Wooley  

D.  J.  Whitmore  «k  Co 

R.  K.  Payne  

Irvin  York  

Rumsey  Bros  

J.  W.  Pollock  

D.  J.  Whitmore  A  Co 

Irvin  York  

Rumsey  Bros  ..,.<.  

J.  W.  Pollock  , 


Postoffice. 


Hilliard  

Casstown  

Park  man  

Brock   

Westfleld,  N.  Y 
Cedarville  

Casstown  

Brock   

Westfleld,  N.  Y 
Cedarville  


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  3  years  and^ovcr. 

Hartlund,  1510  

Champion,  883  

King  William  2d,  2170  

Baily '^d,  2070  

Marquis  2d  

Charles  Elliott  

Bull  2  years  and  tinder  3. 

Era,  2964  

Bruck  Boy,  2681   

General  Windham  2d,  8419  

Charlie  Foster  
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Name  and  number  of  sire. 


Washington  Airdrie,  13110... 


Scioto  Sharon.....  

Magnolia's  Maz.  Duke,  25589 
Doctor  Black,  5U767  


Hudson  D.  of  Sid  wiew,  29414 

Mariner  5th,  20386  

Duke  of  Ross,  Vol.  20  

Airdrie  Renick,  42712  

Col.  Acorab  2d,  37984   

Hudson  Duke  of  Sideview 
16th  Waverly  Duke,  54264.. 
Mazurka  King,  42283.  


Washington  Airdrie,  16110.. 

General  Garneld,  38968   

Llewellyn,  6953..  

Mariner  5th,  20336  

Waterloo  of  R.,  £4255   

Oakland  Duke,  33353  

Springdale  Airdrie  2d  


Tippecanoe,  34004 , 
Col.  Judy,  47694  .... 


Name  of  dam. 


Ella  Moore  7th  

Princess  Azariue  ...  . 
Crumley  Val'y  Lass! 

Viola.  , 

Olyrnpi »  

Jessie  , 

Mayflower  8th  

Lizzie  6th  

Lulu  

Mamie  Sharon  

Daisy  Booth  

Sallie  Belle  8th  

Oxford  Grwynne  

Julia  Princess  


Earl  of  Bourbon,  59671 
Aclam  Sharon  3d  


Young  Rocket,  54416  

2d  Duke  of  Mt.  Zion,  29^03. 


Red  Fancy  

Profitable  16th  

Red  Rose  

Lizzie  6th  

Belle  of  Walnut  5th. 

Lndy  Ruth   „ 

Mayflower  2d  


Tippecanoe  Rose 
Sadie  


Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 


Lord  Dunmore,  23726 
Prince  John,  12c>t>3  .... 

St.  Clair,  27822   

Starlight  2d,  2259   

Rubin,  15420  

Clifton  Duke  4th 
Springdale  Airdrie,  37035 
German's  Lord  Barrington 
Spring'le  Airdrie  2d,  27(>35 
Spring'le  Airdrie  2d,  37035 
liiip.  i  .  B.  of  Lanc'r,  7535.. 

Dexter,  78t)6  

Earl  of  Oxford,  8072   

Prince  of  Mariss,  5672  


Third  .. 
Second 


Mollie  B   

Yorkshire  

Profitable  16th  

Greenwood  Louan47th 


Alma  Countess4th. 

Minnie's  Gem  

Lady  Ruth  


Fancy's  Airdrie,  51569  

Col.  Redman,  27972  

German's  Lord  Harrington 
Geruian'sLordBarrington 

Mazurk  Judge,  38256   

3d  Duke  of  Oneida  

Lord  Dunmore,  5405  


Baron  Booth  of  W'n,  25593 
Tippecanoe,  34004  


Dick  Gano,  29(21  

Equinox,  26631  

Col.  Redman,  25972  

Loudon  Duke  of  G'd,  24261 


First , 


$10  00 
15  00 


25  00 


First 


Third  .. 
Second 


Third 


Second 
First .... 


B'n  Maz.'s  Hnbback,  6747.. 
2d  Gen  D.  of  Airdrie,  17144 
3d  Duke  o<  Oneida  


29  00 


8  00 
12  00 


5  00 


8  00 
10  00 


Devons. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 


Lord  Nelson,  800  

Batavia,  281  

King  William,  769. 

Baily,  275  

Marquis,  1707  «... 


Name  of  dam. 


Fancy,  1222  .. 
Beauty,  583  .. 
Empress  2d .. 
Minnie,  2050. 
Nellie,  6312... 


Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 


Prince  Albert,  972 
Baronet,  2162  


First 


Second 


«30  00 


15  00 


Frank,  1562  

Champio-n,  382  

Gen.  Windham,  3400  ... 
Cole's  Perfection,  1369.. 


Rosa  McPherson,  3158 

Bessie,  672  

Nellie,  6313  

Narcissus,  3889   


Guelph  Chief,  640. 


First .... 
Second 


30  00 
15  00 


Barister,  281 
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Owner. 


D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co. 

irvin  York  

J.  W.  Pollock  


S.  J.  Wooley  

same   

D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co. 

Irvin  York  

Rumsey  Bros  


S.  J.  Wooley  

same   

D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co 

same 

R,  K.  Payne  

same   

Irvin  York  

same   

Rumsey  Bros  

same   

J.  W.  Pollock  


D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co. 

R.  K.  Payne  

Irvin  iork  

Rumsey  Bros  


J.  W.  Pollock 


D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co. 

R.  K.  Payne  

Irvin  York  

Rumsey  Bros  


S.  J.  Wooley  

same   

D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co. 
Irvin  York  

same   

Rumsey  Bros  


Postoffice. 


Casstown . 

Brock  

Cedarville 


Hilliard 


Casstown  

Brock  

Westfleld,  N. 


Hilliard  

Casstown  

Parkman  

Brock  

WestfleidVN'.Y." 
it 

Cedaryille  .*, 


Casstown  

Parkman  

Brock  

Westfleld,  N.  Y. 


Cedarville 


Casstown  

Parkman  

Brock   

Westfleld,  N.  Y. 


Hilliard 


Casstown 
Brock  


Westfleld,  N.  Y. 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 


Bremen,  3001  

Guelf,3244  

John  Hardy,  2767. 


Bull  calf. 


Vashti,  3254  

Seminole,  3252 .. 
Bernadott,  3253 


Surrey 


Cow  3  years  and  over. 


Buckeye  Belle,  2869   

Queen  of  Applsby,  4624 

Kitty  Clover,  1684   

Pink  Waterloo,  4466  

Bertha  Payne,  4484  

Miss  Juno,  4485  

Bessie,  672  

Dot,  3045  

Lady  Eliza  

Blossom  

Luna  2d  


Cotv  or  heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 


Gervase,  4684... 

Arda,  4199  

Laura  M.,  5200 

Snow  Drop  

Minnie  

Belle  Logan  ... 


Heifer  1  year  and  under  3. 


Bessie  Allen, 
Sitter,  5721  .... 
Settle,  6064 
Dinah  


Heifer  calf. 


Waussa,  6077  

Bonefile,  6081   

Clara  Ryan,  6292. 

Mardi,  6065  

Moss  


Herefobds. 


Owner. 

Postoffice. 

Name  and  number  of  animal. 

Bull  2  years  and  over. 
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Name  and  aumber  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Col.  Ryan,  410  

Prince  Arthur,  980  

Firsts.. 

$15  00 

Right  Trusty,  2316  

Cherry  3d,  826  

Second . 
First 

8  00 
10  00 

Effie,  3194  

Second . 

5  00 

Baily  2d,  2u7u  

Pink,  2242  

Bounty,  334  

Pink  3d,  3545  

Second . 
First   

15  00 
30  00 

Jennie,  3731   

Beverly,  446  

X*  Ic*U\yT?0,  0#vAi.... 

Mav  Rnv  IKfSfl 

Belle  Patterson,  658,,  , 

Kitty  Clover.  1684 

Second . 

15  00 
30  00 

Bouncer,  333  

Frank  P.,  2078  

Daisy,  955   

Tom,  1180  

Breastwork,  1294  

Agnes  4th,  2861   

Duke  of  Cold  water,  2654 

King  William  2d,  2170  

May  Queen,  3600  

First   

15  00 

Mayflower  Daisy,  4405. 

Second. 

8  00 

Barefoot,  782   

Barefoot,  732   

Col.  Ryan,  410  

Clara  Keokuk,  4460 

Baily  2d.  2070  

Carrie,  767  

First 

10  00 
5  00 

Baily  2d,  2070  

Second . 

Herkfords. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Regulus,  3249  

Spot,  9347  

Horace  2d,  4358  

First   

Second . 

fiO  00 
15  00 

Tredlgar,  838   ^  

Dolly  Vanien,  1125 

7  AG 
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Owner. 


F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co . 

G.  W.  Millikin  


G.  W.  Millikin. 


F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co. 

G.  W.  Millikin   


G.  S.  Cloyd  

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co. 

same 

G.  W.  Millikin  


G.  W.  Millikin 


G.  W.  Millikin   

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co, 


F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co 
Q.  W.  Millikin  


Postoffice. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Youngslown  


Youneatown 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Youngstown  


Ithaca   

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Youngstown 
Youngstown 


Youngstown  

South  Bend,  Ind. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Youngstown  


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 


Century,  6839... 
Leotard,  15576.. 


Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

Jim  Blaine  

Bull  calf. 


Frank  H. 
Fair  Boy . 


Cow  3  years  and  over. 


Lillian  2d,  11756  

Daunton  Red  Rose,  11009 

Stately  Maid,  12186  

Vulture,  17893  


Cow  2  years  and  under  3. 


Jessamine 
Easter  2d... 


Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 


Mabel,  17414 , 
Spot  6th  


Heifer  calf. 


White  Pigeon,  13149. 

Lady,  17415  

Lott,  17416  


Jkbseys. 


Owner. 


Parsons  &  Black  

John  J.  Maxon  

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co... 

Isaac  Riegel  

T.  B.  Van  Horne  &  Co, 
W.  S.  Mussleman  


Parsons  &  Black  , 

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co  

Isaac  Riegel  

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager., 
T.  B.  Van  Home  &  Co  ... 


Postoffice. 


"Worth  Ington  

Gallipolts  

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Cedar  Hill  , 

Columbus  ^. 

Bellefontaine  


Worth  Ington  

South  Bend, Ind 

Cedar  Hill...^  

Urbana  »  

Columbus  


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  3  years  and  over. 

Gray  King,  5219   

Palmer's  Pitt,  8636   

Duke  of  Willow  Grove,  4813  

Hebe's  Butter  Stamp,  6852.  

Pierrot's  Best  Son  

Lee  of  Mt.  Waite,  7711  

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 

Bex  of  Jersey,  12878   

Alexis  Iron  Bank,  9813  

Butter  Worker,  12601  

Prince  Victor.  11928    

Stake  Poker  Prince....  
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Name  and  number  of  sire. 


Irvington  Wilton,  4056. 
Rudolph,  13478  


Traddles.. 


Daliota,  6298... 
Leotard,  15576 


Name  of  dam. 


Cora,  .^84  

Laura  3d,  15577., 


Pinky  5tti,  15573.. 


Cheerless.  13450. 
Eva  a.,  5880  


Treasurer  Trove,  8238. 
Dauuton  Boy,  6877  


Silver  Stone,  12239 , 


Rosearian,7870.. 
Bonnie  Lad  , 


Centennial,  1530 


Dakota,  6298  

Leotard,  15576  .... 
Ceiiteunial,  1530. 


I.illlan  

Cornelia  2d  

Stately  Mnid  6th 
Jovial,  14583   


Victoria,  13627. 
Easter  


Eva  S.,  5880 , 


Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 


Sir  Richard  2d,  970 
Commander,  4452... 


Sampson,  15568 


Zulu  Chief,  6773. 
Gay  Lad,  4232 .... 


Regulus,  3849  .... 
Severns  2d,  3195. 

Dauphin   

Butler,  6784  


Daunton  R.  Rose,  11009 

.Jessamine,  15d82  

Easter  2d  


Highminster,  6i84. 
Sir  Richard  2d  


Gay  Lad.  4232 , 


Daunton  Boy,  4434 
Silver  Stone,  12239., 
Bonnie  Lad  


Second . 
First 


First 


Second . 
First   


Second 
First .... 


First . 
Second . 


Second . 
First 


815  00 
30  00 


15  00 


5  00 
10  00 


Second 


First 


lU  00 
30  00 


30  00 
15  00 


8  00 
15  00 


5  00 


10  00 


Jerseys. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ravenna,  2114  ^  

Rival,  1011  

Grand  Duke  Alexis,  1040 

Clytemnestra  2d,  5868.. 
Countess  Hebe,  8102 

Wm.  Hudson,  905   

First   

S30  00 

Butter  Stamp,  700   

Antelope,  1927   

Second . 

15  00 

Glue,  3960  

Mabel  Lee.  7982  

Sweepstakes  Duke,  1905. 

Annie  Gray,  11712 

Duke  of  Willow  Grove.  4813 
Hebe's  Butter  Stamp,  6852  .. 
Prince  Ernest,  11627   

Picciola  of  Leb'n,  6596. 
Bessie  Walker,  18198... 
Kitty  of  St.L'mb't,6637 

Iron  Bmk,  1120  

Second . 

15  00 

Niantic,  5244   

Stake  Poger  3d,  2258  

First   

30  00 

100 
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CATTLE.— Jerseys— Continued. 


Owner. 


Parsons  &  Black  

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co  

Ohio  Slate  University  ... 

E.  W.  Pegg  

Isaac  Riegel  , 

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager.. 


Parsons  &  Black  

F.  H.  Jahnson  &  Co  

Ohio  State  Uuiversiy  .... 
Isaac  Riegel  

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager.. 
T.  B.  Van  Home  &  Co...., 


Parsons  &  Black  

same   

F.  H.  Johnso-n  &  Co ..... 

same 

Ohio  State  University 
same 
same 
same 


G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager.. 

same 


Parsons  &  Black  

F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co-.  

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager. 
T.  B.  Van  Home  &  Co.... 


Parsons  &  Black  — 

same   

F.  H.  Johnson  <fe  Co  

Ohio  State  University  ... 
Isaac  Riegel  

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager., 


Parsons  &  Black  

same   

Ohio  State  University 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 


Isaac  Riegel  

same   

G.  M.  Hoover,  Manager.. 
F.  B.  Van  Home  &  Co.... 
Parsons  &  Black  


Postofflcev 


"Worthington  

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Columbus   

Clintonville  

Cedar  Hill  

Urbana  


Worthington   

South  Bend,  Ind. 

columbus  , 

Cedar  Hill  

Urbana  

Columbus  


Worthington  

South  Bend,  ind! 
Columbus  


Urbana 


Worthington  

South  Bend,  Ind 

Urbana  

Columbus  


Worthington  

South  Bend,  ind 

Columbus  

Cedar  Hill  

Urbana   


Worthington. 
Columbus  


Cedar  Hill 


Urbana  

Columbus  

Worthington. 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  1  year  and  under  2, 

Rayon  D'Or's  Best  Son,  14139.. 

Mareffie's  Duke,  14123  

Ernest  Rex  

Cidriclouis,  12401   

Junior  

Duke  du  Coin  


Bull  calf. 


Paul  Jones. 


Roger  Clay. 


Cow  3  pears  and  over, 

Annie  Gray  2d,  11712  (imported). 

Katie  Miller  2d,  10191  

Little  Patience,  18250  

Mareffie,  15044   

Virgie  Lyle,  5698  

Lady  Lyle,  m\i  

Clara  Lyle,  10791  

Lady  Bacon  2d,  10790  , 

Rose  Page  2d,  21733  

Pennsylvania  „  

O'Bella  B.,  10575  

Wildred.  11834  


Cow  2  years-and  under  3. 

Pansies'  Commassie,  25833  

Excelraa,  24268  

Lister  Cash  

Barge  ne  


Heifer  1  year  and  itnder  2. 

Katie's  Commassie,  24135  

Luna  May  , 

Forest  Lula,  28996  

Etta  Bacon  

Bliss  Burley,  23558  

Comask  


Hei/er  calf. 


Ian  the  Dean  

Pansies'  Silvia 

Hilda  

Annie  Page  

Laura  Lyle  

Myrtle  Lyle  .... 

Maud  Lyle  

Mabel  Lyle  

Zeila  Lyle  


Capitola. 
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CATTLE.— Jerseys— Continued. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

■  Amount. 

Rayon  D'Or,  7516  

C'v'rBlos's  Niece,  1995S 
Mareffie,  15044  

D\xk.e  of  Willow  Grove,  4813 

Second 

«8  00 

Clara  Lyle,  1U791  

Thorndale,  2582   

Cidric,  4828   

Reliance,  17103  

Knight  of  St.  Louis,  3680. 

First .... 

15  00 

Hebe's  Butter  Stamp,  6852  .. 

Bessie  Walker,  13198  .. 
Duch.  St  Pierre,  23478. 

Gray  King,  5219  

Double  Rex  Pansy,4045 
Rose  of  JL'e  Forest,  5011 

Hebe's  Butter  Stamp,  6852 ... 
Cash  Boy,  2248  

Bessie  Walker,  13198  ... 
Wildred,  11834   

Niantic,  5244  

First 

10  00 

5  00 

Charlie  Kittridge,  1247 

Second . 

Kittle  Miller,  4140  

VivaiiH,  12760   

Whip  2d,  £435  

Nutshell,  Jr.,  1600  

First 

30  00 

Margertie,  2642  

Effie  Hudson,  2516 

Thornton,  1661  „ 

Aliena4714  

R.  S.  Hill,  1480  

Second . 

15  00 

Thorndale,  2582   

Virgie  Lyle,  5698  

Lady  Bacon,  7040 

Henry  Clay,  4421  

Rosa  Page,  4009   

Forget-Me-Not,  291  

Rosy,  411  

Coronus,  3 '97  

O'BellR,  5080  

Cows'p  of  O.,  Imp.,  2593 
Double  Rex  Pansy ,4645 

xx^ikfc  xvvloo,  oo^i......  ..... 

Little  Sister,  11666 

Lemon  Rex,  5428   

Pierrot  2d,  1669  

Second . 

30  00 

Commassle  (Imp.) 

Duke  of  Olentangy,  4148 
Duke  of  Willow  Grove,  4813. 

Annie  Dean,  20346  

Rose  of  L'e  Forest,  5011 

Clifton  Monarch,  3546 

Second . 

8  00 

Henry  Clay,  4421  

Cash  Boy,  2248  

Lady  Bacon,  7040  

Burley,  11838  

Damask  Law'ce,  14850.. 

(Charlie  Kittridge,  1247 

Combination,  4389  

King  Horn,  3280  

First   

15  00 

First  

10  00 

Hebe's  Butter  Stamp,  6852.. 
Easter  Boy,  3032  " 

Bless  Burley,  23558   

Nellie  Booth,  12532 

Cash  Boy,  2248  

Second . 

5  00 

Rex  Alpher,  4508  

Forget-Me-Not,  129  
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C  ATTLE— HoLSTEiNS. 


Owner. 


J.  B.  Gibbs  

M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co  

F.  C.  Stevens  

Thos.  Yates  &  Son..,. 
Freucb  Bros  

same   

Jas.  L.  Henderson.... 
J.  W.  Stillwell&Co, 

same 


F.  C.  Stevens  

Thos.  Yates  &  Son... 
Jas.  L.  Hender*ion... 
J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co. 
same 


M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co  

F.  C.  Stevens  

Thos.  Yates  &  Son... 

French  Bros  

J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co. 
F.  C.  Stevens  


M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co  

F.  C.  Stevens  

same   

Thos.  Yates  &  Son  ... 
Jas.  L.  Henderson... 
J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co. 

same 

same 


M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co  .... 
F.  C.  Stevens.....  

same   

same   

same  

same   

Thos.  Yates  &  Son..  . 

same 
French  Bros  

same   

same   

J.  L.  Henderson  

same   

J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co. 

same 

same 


M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co. 
F.  C.  Stevens  


un( 


same   

Thos.  Yates  &  Son  

French  Bros  

same   

James  L.  Henderson. 

same 

J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co... 
same 


Postoffice. 


Cleveland  

North  Farmington,  Mich 

Attica,  N.  Y  

Delaware  

Cincinnati  


Washington,  Pa 
Troy   


Attica,  N.  Y  

Delaware  

Washington,  Pa . 
Troy  


North  Farmington,  Mich 

Attica,  N.  Y  

Delaware  

Cincinnati   

Troy  

Attica,  N.  Y„  


North  Farmington,  Mich 
Attica,  N.  Y  


Delaware  

Washington,  Pa. 
Troy  


North  Farmington,  Mich 
Attica.  N.  Y  


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


£uU  3  years  and  over. 


Ichabod  Crane,  1465  

Ykema,  322  

Constantyn,  2040  

Oneida,  3(  5  

International  Prince,  252. 

Jelle,  202  

McKean.  2611  

Jacob,  608   

Prince  of  Tuisk  


Bull  2  pears  and  under  3. 


Prince  of  Oak  wood. 

Sir  Archie,  2298.,  

Cornells  

Promoter  2d,  2004  

Jacobus  2d,  2195  


Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 


Ykema  3d  

Sir  Henry  of  Maplewood,  2933 , 

Allison,  3904  

(Imported)  

Government  , 

Prince  of  Oakwood  


BuU  calf. 


Ykema  3d  

Prince  Raaid,  33. 

Rigel,  27  

Prince  Solon  


Cow  3  years  and  over. 


Delaware 


Cincinnati, 


Washington,  Pa 
Troy  


North  Farmington,  Mich 
Attica,  N.  Y  


Delaware  ... 
Cincinnati. 


Washington,  Pa 
Troy  


St.  Anna,  372  

Jewel,  668  (imported)  

Rhoda,  434   

Zuinere,  8354  

Omlete,  8551  (imported)  

Lutscke,  8356  (imported)  

Vriend.  2439  (imported)  

Widow  Bedott,  998  (imported) 

Lady  Philpail  (imported)  

Klazisntji  (10396)  imported)  

Mora  of  OMttield,  lUo99  

Gustina,  206  (imported)  

Betje,  780  (imported)  

Pride  of  Tuisk  (imported)  

Ueovies,  54*^  (imported)  

Castine,  3796  (imported)  


Cow  or  heifer  2  years  and  under  3. 


Hnisumen,  957  

Otringa,  4057  (imported). 

Tirannla,  6716  

Kcho  S  .  2S20  

Ladv  Mao,  2981  

Jodine,  lti403   

Philpail  2d,  10406  

Zayel.  5027   

Volleurr  2d,  3794   

Meitje  Hartow.  6434  

Yeagev  Key,  7619  
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Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

^ame  anu  numoer  oi 

Premium. 

Amount. 

First  

Second„ 

$30  00 
15  00 

Siegel,  154   

Groote  Pier,  48      .  . 

De  Nette,  317  

District  Bull  of  Beemsted... 

Imported  in  dam  

Damon  

Oneida,  305  

Virend,  2439  

Second.. 

15  00 

Promoter,  1518^  

Girlje2d,  1528  

First  

30  00 

Johannis,  482   

Ykema,  322  ^  

JantJe  Postma,  977   

First.  

a  on 
o  w 

15  00 

Hallerman,  866  

Ononis,  2366  

Empire,  588  

Oneida,  305  

Alada,  2410  

Jacob  4th,  210  

Bless,  4103  

K'ma  Autje  12th,  959... 

Jluval  2(1,  1119  

Ebbo,  236  

Cyrus,  20il   

Crenca,  5791   

Oneida,  305   

Alada,  2410  

McKean,  2611   

Pynhn,  7111  

Bred  in  Holland  

oeconci.. 

0  UU 

Jacob,  608   

Jacob,  608   

Katie  K.,  5466  

Rueti  Gates,  5460   

Jacob,  608   .'  

Lizzie  F.,  5470  

30  00 

Foxelar  8th,  55  

Second. 

15  00 

Nicholas,  184  .   

Maatje,  836  

First  

30  00 

Abbedirk,  206  

Bless,  432  

Thelia  5th,  2979  

Second. 

15  00 

District  Bull  of  Guesthlnsen 
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C  ATTLE.—HoLSTKiNs— Continued. 


Owner. 


M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co.... 
F.  C.  Stevens  

same   

French  Bros  

same   

same   , 

same   

Jas,  L.  Henderson  ... 
J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co 

same 

same 

M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co  

F.  C.  Stevens  

same   

Thos.  Yates  &  Son..., 

French  Bros  

J.  L.  Henderson  

J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co 

same 

same 


Postofflce. 


North  Farmlngton,  Mich 
Attica,  N.  Y  


Cincinnati. 


Washington,  Pa , 
Troy  


North  Farmlngton,  Mich 
Attica,  N.  Y  


Delaware  

Cincinnati  

Washington,  Pa , 
Troy  


Name  and  number  ot  animal. 


Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 


Maid  of  Spring  Brook  

Lady  Echo,  5783   

Hollander  2d,  5782  

Philpail  3d  

Pearla,  10413  

Fair  Kate,  10414  

Durkje  5th  of  Ohio,  10411. 

Betje,6187..  

Kentucky  Gem,  6490  

Mettea,  9702  

Neresis  


Heifer  calf. 


Helzumer2d  

Rhoda  3d  

VinnieSd  

Supercillious,  307 .. 


Netherland  Lady. 
Mattie  


Angus  and  Galloways,  or  any  other  Pure  Polled  Breeds  not  in  other 

Classes. 


Owner. 


J.  McLain  Smith , 
Benton  Garlnger 


Benton  Qaringer, 


J.  McLain  Smith 
Benton  Garlnger 


J.  McLain  Smith 
Benton  Garlnger. 
same 


J.  McLain  Smith 

same 
Benton  Garlnger 


Postofflce. 


Dayton   , 

Washington  C.  H 

Washington  O.  H 

D«yton  

Washington  C.  H 

Dayton  

Washington  C.  H 

Dayton  

Washington  C."  h' 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


Bull  8  years  and  over. 

Duke  of  Dayton,  662  

Paris  4th  

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 

Buffalo  Bill  

Bull  calf. 

Bachelor  

Cleveland  

Cow  3  years  arid  over. 

Ruby  Rose,  1830  

Edith  

Moss  Rose  

Cow  2  years  attd  under  3. 

Lady  Blanche  

Beauty  5th  

Black  Beauty  

Bonnie  Dam  
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CATTLE. — HoLSTi  ns— Continued. 


^JATkiA  f\f  Horn 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ykema  322 

De  Gaeri's  Wopk  je,  964 
Echo  2d,  1355  

De  Touslic  Steer,  128L  

Second.. 

$8  00 

First  

15  oe 

Rhoda,  434  

First. 

10  00 

Harold  of  Shadeland,  1499... 

Sficond.. 

/>  CO 

1 

Angus  and  Galloways,  or  any  other  Pure  Polled  Breeds  not  in  other 

Classes. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Raven 8 wood  Bpau,  150  

First.  ., 

115  00 

15  70 

30  00 

6  00 
6  00 

15  00 

First.  ,, 

First. 

Tillie,  1893  

First,,  , 

First. . , 

Gray  Spot,  498  

Norfolk  Duke,  127  

First  

First.  

15  00 

Sophia,  2542  

First.,, 

15  00 

15  00 

First.  

106  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

CATTLE. — Angus  and  Galloways,  or  and  other  Pure  Poled  Breeds  not 
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Owner. 

Postoffice. 

Name  and  number  of  sire. 

J.  McLain  Smith  ..  

same   

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

Washington  C.  H  

Heifer  calf. 

Ayrshires. 


Owner. 


Fairweather  &  Mason. 

Henry  Betis  

T.  E.  Wight  „ 

Fairweather  &  Mason, 
Henry  Betts  


Fairweather  &  Mason 

Henry  Betts   

T.  E.  Wight  

Fairweather  &  Mason 

Henry  Betts  , 

T.  E.  Wight  

Fairweather  &  Mason 
same 
same 

Henry  Betts  

same   

same   , 

samf^   

T.  E.  Wight  , 

same  


Fairweather  «fc  Mason 

Henry  Betts  

same   

T.  E.  Wight  


Postoffice. 


McLane,  Pa  . 
Wellington.. 
Millbury  


McLane,  Pa. 
Wellington . 

McLane,  Pa. 
Wellington., 
Millbury  

McLane,  Pa 
Wellington. 
Millbury  

McLane.  Pa. 
it 

Wellington  . 

(i 
it 

Millbury  ".. 

ti 

McLane,  Pa. 
Wellington  . 

Millbury..... 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 


Bull  3  years  and  over. 

Premier,  2.S21  

Blanche  Burns'  Lad,  2824  

Syndicate  

Bull  2  years  and  under  3. 

Clunle,  3551   

Jacob  Henry,  3530  

Bull  1  year  and  under  2. 

Lundie  , 

Whit  

Lake  

Bull  calf. 

Qairly  

Soott  Burns,  3484  

Troy  

Cow  3  years  and  over. 

Goldena,  4628   

Lucia,  5799   

Ennle.  6449   

Blanche  Burns,  4324  

Bright  Eyes,  6059   

Lilv  Hudson,  60o8  

Blanche  Burns  2d,  5779  

Nnnnette,  3707  , 

Lucy  of  Wood,  8045  

Iza  

Cow  2  years  and  under  3. 

Carrie  2d.  7495  -  

Staly  Lady,  7278   

Miss  Cassels  2d  

Gusta  Belle  
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CATTLE.— Angus  and  Galloways,  or  any  other  Purb  Poled  Breeds  not 
IN  OTHER  Classes — Continued. 


Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

u 

Lida,  1620  

First 

«7  50 
7  50 

10  00 

a 

First  , 

First 

In  the  above  class  red  and  black  polled  cattle  coming  into  competition,  the  amount  offered 
was  divided  and  first  premiums  awarded  to  each. 

Ayrshires. 

Name  and  number  of  sire. 

Name  of  dam. 

Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Kilmarnock,  1245  

Princess  Belle,  3741 

First   

§30  00 

Blanche  Burns,  4924 

Second . 
Second . 

15  00 

15  00 
30  00 

Premier,  2321  

Zalance,  5118  

Dundee,  1111  

Duke  of  Lorain,  2599   

Bright  Eyes,  6059   

First  

Columbia  Lad,  2695  

Lady  Starlight,  7277.. .. 

Straven  Callen,  2144  

First . ... 
Second . 

15  00 
8  00 

Harriet  4th,  5802  

Sir  John  

Second . 
First 

5  00 
10  00 

Kilmarnock,  1245  

Topsy  3d,  3277  

Lord  Douglas,  1283  

Lady  Essex  2d,  3594 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  2354 

Ayr.shire  Lass,  2011 

Romak,  1699  

Jessie  Burns,  2571  ., 

Donald  Blaine,  509  

Linden  Lad,  2498  

Sir  Henry,  2826  

Lady  Miller,  6U60  

Bright  Eyes,  6059 

Lord  Wallace,  1293  

Linden  Lad,  2498  

First 

30  00 

Lily's  Lad,  2149  

Blanche  Burns,  4924 

Romak.  1699  

Second . 

15  00 

Lorain,  681  

Nannette,  3707  

Harold,  2046  

Carrie,  5291  

Lord  Douglas,  1283  

Second . 
First  „... 

15  00 
30  00 

John  A.,  3378  

Lady  Starlight,  7277 

Straven  Callen,  2144 

PittRfleld  Ben,  2174  

Miss  Cassels.  4687     ,  , 
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CATTLE.— Ayrshires — Continued. 


Owner. 


Fairweather  &  Masoa 
game 

Henry  Betts  

same   

Fairweather  <fe  MasoQ 
fiame 

Henry  Betts  

same   


PdStoffiCfi. 


Mcliane,  Pa 
WeilmgtoB.. 

n 

McLane,  Pa , 
Wellington,,' 


Name  »,nd  number  of  sire. 


Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 


Lucky  Essex,  7699  

Bright  Fancy,  8256  

Blanche  Burns  3d,  8121 
Carrie,  8m  , 


Heifer  calf. 


Puma  Fair,  S258. 
Madie  Yule,  8487. 
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Kame  and  ntimber  of  sire. 


Wm.  Muir,  2793>^  ... 
Columbia  Lad,  2696, 

Premier,  2321  

Columbia  Lad/2695. 
Scott  Burns,  3484  


Name  of  dam. 


Lady  Essex  2d,  3594.... 

Felicia,  5800  

Blanche  Burns,  4924... 
Bright  Eyes,  6069  

Lizette,  7151  

Sala,  7232   

Dairy  Maid  of  Lorain 
Stately  Lad,  7278   


Name  and  number  of 
dam's  sire. 


Lord  Avondale,  1268 , 
Red  Butterfly,  2049 ... 

Romak,  1699  

Linden  Lad,  2498  


Waushakum,  1736 

George,  1620>4,  

Norbet,  1358   

John  A.,  3378'  


First 


Second . 


Second 


First 


m  60 


0© 


5  CO 


10  6& 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


DAIRY  STOCK. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofRce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Milking  cow  of  any  age. 
^  C*.  ISfcevens  A.ttica  N  Y 

Rhodn  4M 

Jewel  fiRR 

First   

Second . 

830  00 
25  00 

■M  W^Stillweli  &  Co  Troy 

DeVrles 

^HftBQ^   

Castine  ,  

Butter  cow  of  any  age. 

Second . 
First   

25  00 
30  00 

W.  miUweU  <fc  Co.,  Troy  

•isasEaiie   

Milking  cow  under  3  years  old. 
C.  Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y  ,  

First 

15  00 

•W.mOlwell  &  Co.,  Troy  

Metje  Hartog  

Second . 

10  00 

FAT  CATTLE. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofBce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Bullock  3  years  and  over. 

Second . 
First 

«20  00 
30  00 

30  00 
20  00 

Steer  2  years  and  under  3. 
„  W,  Hiskett  &  Sons,  Fulton  

First  

Second . 

Steer  under  2  years. 
Hiskett  &  Sons,  Fulton   

First 

30  00 

-same   

fisfflie   



Second . 
First   

20  00 
20  00 

iFoE-t  coio  or  heifer,  any  class  or  breed. 

SHEEP.— Merinos. 


■Owner's  name,  and  postofRce. 


Ra'>n  3  years  and  over. 

<C?»pper'&  MeFarland,  Mt.  Vernon.. 

»  Oaofc  '&Merse,  Raymond's  P.  O  

■'^t.  Pagh  &.  Son,  Fairvlew,  W.  Va  .... 
"^^JoEPerA  M<:Farland,  Mt.  Vernon.. 
?-S.  W-  Tiiomas  &  Co.,  New  London  . 
s-3toerwood  &  Blamer,  Johnstown .... 
XS^fiSAlis    Slaley,  Lewis  Center  


Name  of  animal. 


Third 


$5  00 


Second , 
First"'!" 


10  00 
'25' "66 
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SHEEP.— Merinos— Continued . 


Owner's  name,  and  postofflce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ram  2  years  and  under  3. 

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairvlew,  W.  Va  

First   

$20  00 
10  00 

Second . 

Third  ... 

5  00 

Ram  1  year  and  under  2. 

First   

20  00 

Second . 
Third  ... 

10  00 

lift 

Ram  lamb. 

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

S.  W.  Thomas,  805  

Second . 
First 

8  00 
in  nn 
W  UU 

0  UU 

Third 

Pen  of  3  eives  3  years  and  over. 

Third  ... 

5  00 

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

First ,  ,  , 

20  00 
10  00 

Second . 

Pen  of  3  ewes  2  years  and  under  3. 
M.     Ashbroolt,  Granville   

Copper  <fe  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon  

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

J.  W.  Pollock,  CedarviUe  ..,  

S.  W.  Thomas  <fc  Co.,  New  London  

First 

20  00 

Second . 
Third  ... 

10  00 
5  00 

Pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  years. 
M.  P.  Ashbrook,  Granville      

same   

same  

same   

Cook  A  Morse,  Raymond  .•  

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va.....  

Third  ... 

5  00 

J.  W.  Pollock,  CedarviUe  

Second 

10  00 

Allen  McDonald,  Hookstown,  Pa  

First   

20  00 

Sherwood  &  Blamer,  Johnstown  
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SHEEP.— Merinos— Continued. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofiice. 


Pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

Sherwood  &  Blamer,  Johnstown  ... 

M.  P.  Ashbrook,  Granville  

same   

Cook  &  Morse,  Raymond  

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

S.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  New  London 
Allen  McDonald,  Hookstown,  Pa... 


Five  fleeces  fl,ne  wool. 


B.  Waddle,  Marion  

Jas.  Mills,  Updegraff.. 


Five  fleeces  long  wool. 
B.  Waddle,  Marion  


Five  fleeces  medium  irool. 
B.  Waddle,  Marion  


Name  of  animal. 


Third  .. 
Second 


First . 


85  00 
10  00 


15  00 


Black  Top  and  Delain  Merinos. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofflce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ham  2  years  and  over. 

First ..  .. 
Second . 

$15  00 
10  00 

Jumbo,  397  

Ham  under  2  years. 

First 

15  00 
10  00 

Second . 

Ham  lamb. 

First 

10  00 

[Second . 

5  00 

Three  ewes  over  2  years. 

Second . 

8  00 

First 

12  00 

12  00 
8  OO 

Three  ewes  under  3  years. 

f  irst  ,  ,, 

Second . 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
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Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Three  ewe  lambs. 

Second 
First 

$4  00 
8  00 

T.  M.  Paxton,  McConnell's  Mills,  Pa  

Long  Wools. 
To  include  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  and  Leicesters. 

Jj^CLLLlX^   \J1.  dfUllUCil* 

Premium. 

Amount. 

First .... 

$20  00 

Second . 

10  00 

E.  L.  Neal,  Gallipolis  

Ram  under  2  years. 

First ,,, 

15  00 

Second . 

10  00 

Ram  lamb. 

First 

10  09 

15  00 

12  00 
8  00 

8  00 
4  00 

Pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  years. 

First  „ 

Pen  of  3  eirrs  under  2  years. 
Artz  Bros.,  Osborne   

First 

Daniel  M.  Beard,  Anderson  

Second . 
First 

Pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 
Artz  Bros.,  Osborne  

Daniel  M.  Beard,  Anderson  

Second . 

Downs. 

To  include  Oxforddowns,  Hampshiredowns,  and  Shropshiredowns. 

Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ram  2  years  and  over. 
D.  Postle  &  Son,  Alton  

Thos.  B.  Bennington,  La  Porte  

George  H.  German,  Franklin,  Mich  
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SHEEP.— Downs— Continued. 


To  include  Oxforddowns,  Hampshiredowns,  and  Shropshiredowne. 


Premium. 

Amount. 

Ham  2  years  and  over— Continued. 
E.  S.  Butler  Ridgeway 

First 

«20  00 
10  00 

J.  F  Rundel  Burmingham  Mich 

Barnly 

Second . 

Ham  under  2  years. 

Second . 

8  oa 

J.  F.  Rundei,  Burmingham,  Mich  

F.  L.  Minton  

First 

15  00 

Ram  lamb. 

Thos.  B.  Bennington,  La  Porte  

Second . 

5  00 

J.  F.  Kundel,  Burmingham,  Mich  

Fortune   

First 

10  00 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman   

Pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  years. 

Second . 
First 

8  00 
15  00 

E.  S.  Butler,  Ridgway 

same 

Pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  years. 

Second . 
First 

8  00 
15  00 

Pen  of  3  exve  lambs. 

First   

10  00 

5  OO 

Second . 

1 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Owner's  name,  and  postoflice. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ram  2  years  and  over. 

Second . 
First   

810  00 
20  00 

Ram  under  2  years. 

Ohio  Standard  

First 

15  oe 

8  00 

Second . 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

SHEEP.— SouTHDOWNS— Continued. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoiRce. 

Name  of  animal. 

i  i 

1 

Ot 

Sam  lamb. 

Second . 
First .. 

Second . 
First ., 

10.-' 

8  C 
15  0 

Pen  of  6  ewes  ovei'  2  years. 

Pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  years. 

Second . 

Pen  of  3  exve  lambs. 

First . ... 
Second . 

20' 

c,. 

Fat  Sheep. 

Owner's  name,  and  postolRce. 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

!- 

a 

^: 
Q 

a 
< 

Pen  of  Z  fat  wethers  2  years  and  under  3. 
T.  D.  Postle,  Alton  

Second . 

15  0-' 

B.  Waddle,  Marion  

Pen  of  'ifat  wethers  1  year  and  under  2. 

First 

15 

Second . 

Pen  of  3  lamb  wetheis. 
T.  D.  Postle,  Alton  

Single  fat  wethers. 
T.  D.  Postle.  Alton  

B.  Waddle,  Marion    

Second . 
First  

5  m 
io  ce. 

W.  D.  &  L.  C.  Anderson,  Anderson  

Sweepstakes  on  Fine  Wool  Sheep. 

Owner's  name,  and  postoflice. 

Name  of  animal. 

i 

a. 

o 

a 

< 

Ram  with  five  of  his  get. 
M.  P.  Ashbrook,  Granville  

Copper  «fe  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon  

Willis  &  Staley,  Lewis  Center  

First  ,, ,, 

825 

^20 
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SHEEP.— Sweepstakes  on  Fink  Wool  Sheep— Continued. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoffice.| 


Ram  ivith  5  o/  his  i^ci— Continued. 

<.^ook  &  Morse,  Raymond  

3).  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

Alvin  Craig,  Cadiz  

Jas.  Mills,  Updegrafl  

S.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  New  London  

Hock  of  Merinos. 

M.  P.  Ashbrook,  Granville  , 

D.  Pugh  &  Son,  Fairview,  W.  Va  

J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville  

Allen  McDonald,  Hookstown,  Pa  

Flock  of  Black  Top  Merinos. 

J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons,  Houston ville.  Pa  

T.  M.  Paxton,  McConnell's  Mills,  Pa  

Alvin  Craig,  Cadiz   

Jas.  Mills,  Updegrafl  


Name  of  animal. 


First , 


525  00 


First , 


25  00 


Sweepstakes  on  Long  Wool  Sheep. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofRce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Ram  wit?i  3  of  his  get. 

First  , 

820  00 

Ewe  with  2  of  her  lambs. 

First 

15  00 

Flock  of  1  ram  and  5  ewes. 

First   

20  00 

Sweepstakes  on  Southdowns. 


c 

3 

a 

Owner's  name,  and  postoftice. 

Name  of  animal. 

s 

s 
o 

t 

Ah 

< 

Flock  of  1  r&m  and  5  ewes. 

First.... 

915  00 

1 
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SHEEP. — Sweepstakes  on  Oxforddowns,  Hampshiredowns,  and  Shropshiredowns. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 


Flock  0/  1  ram  and  5  ewes  of  either  of  the  above 
doxvns. 


Thos.  B.  Bennington,  La  Porte  

J.  F.  Rundel,  Burmingham,  Mich. 
E.  S,  Butler,  Ridgway  


Name  of  animal. 


First 


$15  00 


S  WINE.— Berkshires. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 


Boar  2  years  and  over. 


George  W.  Penny,  Newark... 
D.  W.  Todd  «fe  Sons,  Urbana. 


Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 
D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana  


Boar  6  monthfi  and  under  1  year. 


George  W.  Penny,  Newark  

D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana.... 
Cliflbrd  <fe  White,  Wellington. 


Boar  under  6  months. 


George  W.  Penny,  Newark  

D.  W.  Todd,  Urbana  

Clifford*  White,  Wellington, 
same 


Sow  2  years  and  over. 


George  W.  Penny,  Newark  

D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana.... 
same 

Clifford  &  White,  Wellington. 


ISow  1  year  and  under  2. 

D.  W.  Todd  &.  Sons,  Urbana  

Sow  6  months  and  under  1  year. 


George  W.  Penny,  Newark... 
D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana., 


Clifford^A  White,  Wellington. 


Sow  under  6  months. 


D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana.... 
Cliflord  &  White,  Wellington, 
same 


Sow  with  litter  of  6  pigs 
Clifford  &  White,  Wellington!  


Name  of  animal. 


Royal  Gloster,  10195.. 
Royal  Oxford,  10043 . 


Duke  of  Morgan,  12220. 


Q,ueen's  Gloster  

Gen.  Sherman,  14095. 

Vim  

Don  


Juliette,  10193  

Lady  Ambrose,  11845. 

Lucille,  11857   

Darling,  11131  


Queen  of  Ohio,  14088. 


Countess,  13466   

Lady  Gordon,  14093 
Lady  Grant,  14U92 ... 
Gem,  13903  


Lady  Sherman,  14096. 

Fanny  Fern  

Happy  


'  s 


Second, 
First .... 


First , 


First  

Second . 


First 


Second 


First   

Second . 


First , 


Second . 
FirBt!.*!!! 


Second 
First .... 


Second 
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SWINE.— Poland  Chinas. 


Owner's  name,  and  postofRce. 


Name  of  animal. 


Boar  2  years  and  over. 


Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot 


Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 


Frank  Plessinger,  Beamtjville.. 

A.  Slade,  Jayesville  

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient  

H.  Bradford,  Rocliester  Depot 


Boar  6  months  and  under  1  year. 


Seely  Hizar,  Ft.  Ancient  

Richardson  &  Margrue,  Westville. 
A.  Slade,  Jayesville  

same   

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient  

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert  

same   


Boar  under  6  7n0nihs. 


Frank  Plessinger,  Beamsville  

Seely  Hizar,  Ft.  Ancient  

Z.  T.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Upper  Sandusky. 

A.  Slade,  Jayesville  

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient  

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert  


Sow  2  years  and  over. 


Frank  Plessinger,  Beamsville., 

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient   

same   

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert  


Soiv  1  year  and  under  2. 


Frank  Plessinger,  Beamsville 
L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient 

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert 
H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot 


Soiv  G  months  and  under  1  year. 


Seely  Hizar,  Ft.  Ancient 
Richardson,  Westville.  ... 

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert. 

same 
same 
same 
same 


Soiv  utider  6  months. 


Frank  Plessinger,  Beamsville   

Seely  Hizar,  Ft.  Ancient  

S.  F.  Smith  &  Bros.,  Upper  Sandusky. 

A.  Slade,  Jayesville  

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient  

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  Wert  

H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot  

same   


Soxv  with  litter  of  sucking  pigs. 
Deboice  Shoemaker,  Columbus  


U.  S.  2d,  6227 
London  Boy 


4003 


First  

Second . 


Gi'over  C  

Bravo  K   

Cleveland,  Vol.  2d 
Perfection,  7685   


Second 


First 


Aron  Mc... 
Black  Tom 
Black  Joe... 


Second 


Monarch   

King  Couisin. 
Jumbo  


First 


Second 


Black  Dick 


First 


U.  S..  Jr  

Black  Tom 


Black  Bess,  11444  

Daisy  De«n  3d,  12106  ... 
Mother  Hubbard,  9702. 

Lady  Warren,  13600   

Lady  Hunter  


Second 
First  .... 


Princess  

Bonnie  Belle  2d,  46668. 
Maud 


Second 


Abba  Mc  

Beauty  

iLulu  , 

H.  L  

Ladv  Corwin. 

Batter  

First  Choice ... 


Second 
First  .  .. 


Black  Maid.... 
Ohio  Belle  2d  . 

Daisy  H  

Lady  Corwin. 

Perfect   

Pride  


Second 


First 


Lilly  Dale. 


Second .     15  00 
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Chester  Whites. 


S 

■t-i 

Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

s 

s 
o 

u 

a 

pi- 

< 

Bonr  2  yeavs  old  (xncL  ovcv. 

First  .... 

315  00 

Second . 

10  00 

Boar  1  3/ea?-  and  under  2. 

CJ        TT       11-.  J  J         TTTrt   1-*-  n  a-w^  n  -n 

First 

15  00 

Second . 

in  fin 

J,  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bncyrus  

BociT  6  vionths  and  under  1  year. 

• 

Second  . 

5  00 

J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Minns,  Bucyrus  

First 

10  00 

Boar  under  G  months. 

First 

8  00 

J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus  

Second  . 

4  00 

Sow  2  yearn  and  over. 

Second . 

10  00 

J.  H.  *  H.  p.  Eaton,  Bucyrus  

First 

15  00 

Sow  1  year  und  under  2. 

First 

10  UU 

T    XT     Jt-r  XT     O     Xj^M.*y^r^     Di-i  ^T- i.ii  n 

Second . 

10  00 

iSoH-  6  months  and  under  1  j/ea/-. 

10  00 

same   

Second . 

5  00 

Soil)  under  6  months. 

Second . 

4  00 

same   

First 

8  00 

J.  H,  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus  

Sow  with  a  litter  of  sucking  pigs. 

C.  W.  Baker,  Mansfield  

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman  

Wakeman  Belle  j 

Second . 

15  00 

H  W.  Minns,  New  London  

Belle  of  Lorain  ! 

First  

20  00 

J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,;Bucyrus  

 t 
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SWINE. — Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  Breeds. 


iJwnGr  s  iidfinC)  Rnci  postoiiiCG- 

Aameoi  animal. 

Premium. 

Amou  nt. 

Second . 

810  00 

'^PVirkS    R   Rpn  r»  1  r»  erf  r^n    T.q  Pr^rfo 

CIl  iftr»n 

same   

Rex,  201  

First ... . 

15  00 

8oy)  of  any  age. 

same   

Glendale  

J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons,  Houstonville  

Princess  3d,  207  

Second . 

5  00 

same   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London  

First ,, 

10  00 

same   

DuROC  OR  Jersey 

Red  Breeds. 

Owner's  name,  and  postofRce. 

Name  of  animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

Maynard  Pond,  Logan  

First  

815  00 

Second . 

10  00 

Boar  6  months  and  under  1  year. 

Second . 

5  00 

First ,., 

10  00 

Sow  2  years  and  over. 

Second. 

10  00 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 

Maynard  Fond,  Logan  

Sallie  of  Duval,  2012  

Second . 

10  00 

Taylor's  Rosebud,  1570  

First   

15  00 

Sow  6  months  and  under  1  year. 

First 

10  00 

Violet,  2596   

Second . 

5  00 

Swine  Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

S 

s 

u 

1 

Amount. 

Boar  any  age  or  breed. 

Enterprise,  883  

Duke  of  Morgan,  12220  
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Owner  s  name,  aucl  postoliice. 

Name  oi  animal. 

Premium. 

1 

Amount. 

Boar  of  any  age  or  breed — Continued. 

Plpvplnnfl  fiTQQ 

T-T    R'TciH'frtT'H    T?r^/^Vi ^c^'tii*  T^^i"r4r^t 

P..i'fpptinn  TfiSS 

First .... 

Sow  any  age  or  breed. 

FT  S  9fl  fi99!7 

D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana  

A  hihft  TVf 

T  .r^T*  l-Tnntpv  l^r^TtTi'w 

.T^a  ud 

First 

20  00 

Herd  of  one  boar  and  three  sown. 

Abba  Mc,  Allie  Mc,  Dot.  Mc 

J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus  

First 

25  00 

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Lady  Warren,  Maud,  Beaty 

Sow  of  aYiy  breed  tuitlt  tfiree  of  Jxev-  piffs  undey*  one 
year, 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeraan  

First 

25  00 
25  00 

^7^ht*fi/^  7»/i/7'>'0  'j/yi/^/''*'  '%ic>fi'v 

S  H  Todd  Wakeinan 

First   

Rictiardsoii  &  Mar^rue  ^^estville 

J  H  &  H  P  Eaton  Bucyrus 

L  C  x^ixou  Ft  Ancient 

Three  soics  under  one  year. 
8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman  

I).  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana  

Richardson  &  Margrue,  Westville  

J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus  

First   

25  00 

L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient  

Lon  Hunter,  Morrow  

Fat  Hogs. 


a 

s 

c 

Owner's  name,  and  postoffice. 

Name  of  animal. 

2 

o 

s 

< 

F'at  harroiv  any  age. 

8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman  

Barroiv  under  one  year. 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman  
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POULTRY. 


Name  and  address. 


Chas.  McClave,  New  London  . 

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London, 
same 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

same   

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  


Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover. 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover. 


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria. 


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria. 


Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

Jno.  S.  Skees,  Rochester  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills.., 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  , 


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills., 
same 

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

s:  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills, 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 

C.  Harris,  Columbu?  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills,. 

Jas.  F.  Skees,  Rochester  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London, 
same 


Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


Kind  of  fowl. 


ASIATICS. 

Best  pair  light  Brahma  fowls  

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  light  Brahma  chicks  

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  dark  Brahma  fowls  

"  .  "  chicks  

2d 

Best  pair  white  Cochin  fowls  

Best  pair  black  Cochin  fowls  

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  black  Cochin  chicks  

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  buff  Cochin  fowls  

2d       '«  "   

Best  pair  buff  Cochin  chicks  

2d       "  «'   

Best  pair  partridge  Cochin  fowls... 
2d  " 

Best  pair  partridge  Cochin  chicks. 

DORKINS. 


Best  pair  white  Dorking  fowls  

"  "  chicks  

Best  pair  colored  Dorking  fowls  

"  "  chicks  

Best  pair  silver-grny  Dorking  chicks 

HAMBURGS. 


Best  pair  gold-spangled  Hamburg  fowls  

Best  pair  silver-spangled  Hamburg  fowls.. 
2d       "  "  " 

Best  pair  gold-penciled  Hamburg  fowls  

2d       "  "  "   

Best  pair  silver-penciled  Hamburg  fowls... 
2d       "  "  "  ... 

Best  pair  black  Hamburg  fowls  

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  white  Hamburg  fowls  


SPANISH. 

Best  pair  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowls. 
2d 

Best  pair  white  Leghorn  fowls  

2d       "  "  

Best  pair  brown  Leghorn  fowls   

2d       "  "   

Best  pair  black  Leghorn  fowls  

2d       "  '«   


FRENCH. 

Best  pair  Houdan  fowls.... 
2d 

Best  pair  Houdan  chicks.. 
2d     .  " 

Brevecoeur  fowls  


POLISH. 

Best  pair  white-crested  black  Polish  fowls. 
2d 

Best  pair  white-crested  white  Polish  fowls. 

Best  pair  golden  Polish  fowls  (p.  or  b.)  

2d       "  "  "   

Best  pair  silver  Polish  fowls  

2d  "   


GAME. 

Best  pair  black-breasted  red  Game  fowl. 
2d      "  "  , 
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Name  and  address. 


Kind  of  fowl. 


$2  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


3  00 
3  GO 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


tS.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover.... 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

same   

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  .... 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  .... 
Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


Eugene  Sites.  West  Dover. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

C  Harris,  Columbus  

Chas.  McC.'lave,  New  London. 

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

same   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 
J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills  

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

same   

same   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London.... 

same 

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

same   

H.  M.  &  C.  S.  G  c  e  r,Columbus 
Eugene  Sites  (stDover  

same   

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills  

John  F.  Skees.  Rochester  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

same   

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills.  ... 

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

John  F.  Skees,  Rochester  


Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills.. 


S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London. 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

same   


Chas.  McClave,  New  London 

J.  L.  Mock,  Columbus  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Jas.  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills... 
same 

8.  E.  Wurst.  Elyria  


GAME— Continued. 

Best  pair  black-breasted  game  chicks  

Best  pair  brown-breasted  game  fowls  

Best  pair  yellow  duck-wing  game  fowls 
2d  best      "  "  " 

Best  pair  silver-wing  game  fowls  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  pair  red  pile  game  

2d  best     "  "   

Best  pair  white  pile  game  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  pair  white  game  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  pair  black  game  

Best  pair  blue  game  

2d  best     "  "   


AMERICAN. 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  . 
2d  best  " 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rock  chicks. 
2d  best     "  "  " 

Best  pair  Dominques  

2d  best     "  "   

Best  pair  Wyandotte  

2d  best     "  "   


Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  pair 


Best  pair 
Best  pair 
Best  pair 
Best  pair 
Best  pair 
2d  best 
Best  four 
Best  four 
2d  best 


BANTAM.S. 

black-breasted  red  Bantams 

brown-red  Bantams  , 

yellow  duck-wing  Bantams., 
silver  duck-wing  Bantams ... 

red  pile  Bantams  

white  pile  Bantams  

golden  Seabright  Bantams  ... 
silver  Seabright  Bantams  .... 
black  Rose  Comb  Bantams.... 
white  Rose  Comb  Bantams  ., 

Japanese  Bantams  

booted  white  Bantams  


Miscellaneous. 


Frizzled  

Silkies  

black  Java  fowls  ... 
black  Java  chicks.. 
Langshan  fowls  , 


Capon  fowls... 
Capon  chicks 


TURKEYS. 


Best  pair  bronze  turkeys 
2d  best  " 
Best  pair  white  turkeys... 
2d  best  "  ... 
Best  pair  black  turkeys... 
Best  pair  slate  turkeys  


00 
00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  00 
2  00 


3  00 

2  00 

3  CO 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
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Name  and  address. 


Name  of  fowl. 


Chas.  McClave,  New  London.... 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London.... 

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

James  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills, 
same 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,... 

Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover  

John  F.  Skees,  Rochester  , 

Chas.  McClave,  New  Londom  ... 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

same   

same   , 

James  Lindsey,  Mauison  Mills. 
Chas.  McClave,  New  London.... 

John  F.  Skdfes,  Rochester  

James  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills. 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

James  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills, 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

Tames  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills, 

S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  

C.  Harris,  Columbus  

James  Lindsey,  Madison  Mills 
S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria  


GEESE. 

Best  pair  Toulouse  geese  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  Embden  geese  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  white  China  geese  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  brown  China  geese  

2d  best  "   

DUCKS. 

Best  pair  Pekin  ducks  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  Rouen  ducks  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  Aylesbury  ducks  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  Cayuga  ducks  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  gray  Call  ducks  

2d  best  "   

Best  pair  white  Muscovy  ducks  

Best  pair  colored  Muscovy  ducks  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  pair  Crested  White  ducks  

2d  best        "  "   

PIGEONS. 

Largest  and  best  collection  

Miscellaneous. 

'Best  incubator,  to  hatch  not  less  than  80  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs  during  the  fair,  and 
not  less  than  300  eggs  capacity  

For  largt'st  and  best  collection  of  pets  of  any 
variety   

For  2d  largest  and  best  collection  of  pets  of 
any  variety  


FLOUE,  GRAIN,  AND  SEEDS. 


Name  and  address. 


Maxfield  &  Bro.,  Chillicothe   

Maxwell,  Hecker&  Pomerend,  Millersb'g 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

M.  L.  Buchwalter,  Hallsville  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

James  Brown,  Lexington  < 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

H.  Buchwalter,  Hallsville  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

H.  Buchwalter,  Hallsville  

P.  McGary,  Jamestown  

Whipps  Bros,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  ife  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  


Name  of  article. 


Best  bbl.  red  wheat  tlour   

2d  best      "  "   ~  

Best  half  bushel  white  winter  wheat  

2d  best      "  "  "   

Best  half  bushel  amber  wheat  

2d  best      "  '*   

Best  half  bushel  rod  winter  wheat  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  half  bushel  spring  wheat  

Best  sample  of  rye,  one-half  bushel  

2d  best      "  "  '*   

Best  sample  of  oats,  one-half  bushel  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  sample  of  spring  barley,  one-half  bush. 
2d  best      "  "  "  " 

Best  sample  of  winter  barley,  one-half  bush. 
2d  best 
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Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Whipps  Bros.,  Marion 

H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion 


H.  Buchwalier,  Hallsville  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus 

Isaac  Freeman,  Rex  , 

A.  W.  Livingston,  Columbus  , 


Whipps  Bros  ,  Marion  

A.  W.  Livin;;ston  &  Sons,  Columbus  , 


Whipps  Bros  ,  Marion 


Miss  Cora  Bieber,  Delaware  . 

Mrs.  S.  VV^.  Park,  Hope  

Whipps  Bro«.,  Marion  

J.  ct  V.  Keckley,  Marysville. 


Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J,  &.  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus 
Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  , 


A.  W.  Livincrston  &  Sons,  Columbus 
J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile  


A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus 
Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  


Best  sample  of  buckwheat,  one-half  bushel 

"  "        flaxseed,  one-half  bushel..  .. 

'*        hops,  not  less  than  10  lbs  

"  timothy,  half  bushel  

2d  best     "  "   

Best        "        clover  seed,  "   

2d  best     "  "  "   

Best         "        blue  grass  seed,  half  bushel 

"  red-top  seed,  half  bushel  

"  orchard  grass  seed,  half  bus. 

"  "        millet  seed,  half  bushel  

"  Hung'n  grass  ^eed,  half  bus. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  dried  fruit  

2d  best  '*  "  "   

Best  sample  starch  

Best  display  cereals,  straw  or  stalk  

2d  best        "  "  "   

Best  peck  while  beans,  dry  

'2cl  best     '*  "   

Best  display  of  beans,  20  varieties  

2d  befct         "  "   

Best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry  

2d  best    "  "   

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry  

Best  5  lbs.  Kentucky  seed-leaf  tobacco  

"       Connecticut      "  "  

"       Ohio  "   

Best  collection  garden  seeds  

2d  best      "  "   

Hest  display  of  grain,  not  including  corn  

2d  besL  "  "  '* 

Best  display  of  leaf  tobacco,  with  varieties 

properly  named,  etc  


Awarding  Committee.— Geo.  Neilson,  Miles  Keslcr,  E.  A.  Fobes. 

CORN. 


Name  and  address. 


A.  M.  Brown,  Groveport  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile. 
Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  , 

J.  &  V.  Keckley^  Marysvilie 

Whipps  Bro.s.,  Marion  

J.  M.  Allen,  Columbus  

J.  <&,  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  <fe  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

Lewis  Swickard,  Columbus 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysviile 
Whipps  Bros  ,  Marion  

J.  B.  Wolford,  Lancaster  

(i  It 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  H.  Freeman,  Kingston  


Name  of  article. 


Best  one-half  bushel  yellow  corn  in  ear,  1884 
2d  best   "  " 

Best       "  "  "  1885 

2d  best  "  "  " 

Best  one-half  bushel  white  corn,  1884  

2d  best   "  "  "   

Best       ♦*  "  "  1885  

2rt  best   "  "  "   

Best  one-half  bushel  white  cap,  1884  

2d  best   "  "   

Best       "  "  "  1885  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  display  sweet  corn  

2d  best   "  "   

Best  display  pop  corn  

2d  best  "   

Best  collection  of  corn  in  variety  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  half  bushel  white  corn  meal  

2d  best   "  "  "   

Best  half  bushel  yellow  corn  meal  

2d  best   "  "  "   

Best  barrel  of  hominy  

Best  barrel  fine  hominy  or  sample  

Best  specimen  sweet  corn,  peck  

Best  20  lbs.  broom  corn  

2d  best  "   


Awarding  Commiltee.—Johi^  Bomir,  N.  L.  Smith,  Jamas  H.  Thompson. 
9  AG 
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CHEESE. 


Name  and  address. 


E.  A.  Fobes,  Linden ville 
sam3 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Name  of  article. 


Best  3  cheese  made  June,  1885   , 

"     3  cheese  made  July,  1885  

*'     3  cheese  made  August,  1885  

"    single  cheese  made  any  time  

"    and  largest  display  

"    single  cheese  made  any  lime  

"  5  Cheddar  cheese  for  foreign  shipment 

"    5  cheese  for  home  consumption  

"    and  largest  display  


85  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
Sil.  M. 
5  00 
10  00 
10  00 
Sil.  M. 


Awarding  Committee.— A.  B.  Thompson,  V.  A.  P.  Ware,  E.  W.  Brown. 


BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


N.  L.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  Henry  Bieber,  Delaware  

N.  L.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Ely  Taggart,  Lewis  Center  

N.  L.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 
N.  L.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Scobey,  Columbus  

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  Henry  Bieber,  Delaware  

same   

Mrs.  Mary  Phillips,  Columbus  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

E.  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

J.  B.  Wolford,  Lancaster  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  F.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.      E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 
Mrs.  T.  Pool, 

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ady,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Lewis  Swickard,  Westerville.. 

Mrs.  Jessie  McCoy,  Chillicothe  

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown,  Groveport  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

E.  G.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center   

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 
Mrs.  T.  Pool, 

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg 


BUTTER. 

Best  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls  

2d  best  "  

Best  2o  pounds  butter  made  in  May  and  June 
2d  best      "                  "  " 
Best  tub  or  firkin,  50  lbs.,  made  at  any  time... 
2d  best  " 
Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  butter  

BREAD  AND  CEREAL,  FOOD. 

Besst  3  loaves  domestic  yeast  bread  

2d  best      "  "  "   

Btst  «  loaves  domectic  salt  rising  

Best  4  loaves  bakers'  bread  

Best  pilot  bread  

Best  soda  biscuit  

Best  butter  crackers  

Best  sweet  crackers  

Best  Boston  crackers  ,  

Best  display  of  coflee  

Best  display  of  spices   

Best  domestic  corn  bread  

2d  best      "  *'   ;  

Best  display  rye  bread  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  display  domestic  brown  bread  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  display  domestic  Graham  bread  

2d  best      "  "  *•   

Best  display  domestic  sponge  cake  

2d  best      '*  "  "   

Best  display  domestic  raised  biscuit  

2d  best      "  "  " 

Best  yeast  for  domestic  use  

2d  best  "   

Be-st «  hams,  mode  of  preeervlng  stated  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  «  beef  tongue*  

Best  3  pieces  dried  beef-  -  


$5  00 
3  00 
8  00 
5  00 
8  00 
5  00 
Sil.  M. 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  to 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  UO 

3  00 
2  UO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  to 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 


Awarding  Conimitiee.—Mra.  Estello,  A.  J.  Hartor,  B.  B,  Herrlek. 
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Name  a  ad  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.... 

Mrs,  L.  Trimble,  Marlon  

Mrs.  i  Pool,  Reynoldsburg..  

Mrs.  S.  Hatfield,  Lebauou  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  John  Buyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg..., 

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  Henry  Bieber,  Delaware  

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope.   

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg  .. 

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope  , 

same  

Mrs.  8.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

same   

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  S.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg  .. 

Mrs.  S.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  , 

same   

Mrs.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville.. 

same 

Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes,  Marion  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes,  Marion  

Mrs,  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.... 

Mrs.  T  Pool,  Reynoldsburg   

Mrs.  P.  Beerbower,  Marion  

Mrs.  S.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Miss  N.  McBnde,  Pataskala  

Mrs.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville, 

Mrs,  S.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

Mary  J.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  — 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mary  B.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center  

same   

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.  . 

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mary  B.  Taegart,  Lewis  Center  , 

Mrs.  S.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

Mrs,  S.  W.  Park,  Hope  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.. 
Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

same   

Mary  B.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center   

Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes,  Marion  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Mary  J.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

same   

Mary  B.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion 


Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope  

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg. 

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynoldsburg  , 

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  ^  

Mrs.  L,  Trimbte,  Marioa.  ^.  ,„ 


Best  canned  tomatoes  

2d  best   

Best  canned  blackberries  

2d  best  *'   

hest  canned  raspberries  

2d  best  "   

Be>t  canned  peaches  

2d  bCht  "   

Best  canned  apples  

2 !  best  "   

Best  canned  quinces  

2(1  best  "   

Rest  canned  pears  

2d  best  "   

Best  canned  cherries  

2d  best  "   

Bf. St  canned  gooseberries  

2d  best        "   , 

Best  canned  currants  

2d  best  "   

Best  canned  grapes  

2d  best   

Best  canned  plums  

2d  best  "   

Best  canned  corn  

2d  best  *'   

Bf  St  canned  peas  

2d  best  **   

Largest  and  best  variety  canned  fruit  

2d  best        "  " 

Largest  and  best  variety  jellies  

2d  best        ♦*  "   

Largest  and  best  variety  pickles  

2d  best        "  '*   

Best  apple  jelly  

2d  best  "   

Best  currant  jelly  

2d  best  *'   

Best  peach  jelly  

2d  best  "  

Best  quince  jelly  

2d  best  *'   

Best  iirape  jelly   

2d  best  

Best  preserved  quinces  ;  

2(1  best  "   

Best  preserved  pears  

2d  best  "   

Best  preserved  apples  , 

2d  best   , 

Best  preserved  plums  , 

2d  best        '*   , 

Best  preserved  grapes  

2d  best  "  

Best  tomato  catsup  , 

2d  best        "   , 

Best  cucumber  «atsup  , 

2d  best  *•   

Best  pickled  cucumbers  

2d  best        "   , 

Best  pickled  peaches  , 

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  tomatoes  

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  walnuts  

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  butternuts  

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  mangoes  

2d  best  "  

Best  pickled  melons  

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  onions  

2d  best  "   

Best  pickled  gherkins  

2d  best 

Best  specimen  concentrated  y«8et«bl««. 
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Name  and  address. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes,  Marion  

Mary  J.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Mrs.  E.  G.  laggart,  Lewis  Center  

Mary  J.  ^^mith,  Lindonville  

Wilcox  Mauufacturing  Co.,  Garrettsville 
same 

Mary  J.  Smith,  Lindonville  

Miss  Nancy  McBride,  Pataskala  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center  

H.  Bushwalter,  Hallsville.  

same   

Earl  Clictinger,  Columbus  

H.  Bushwalter,  Hallsville  

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope  


Name  of  article. 


2d  best  speciment  concentrated  vegetables.. 

Best  gallon  maple  syrup  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  lU  pounds  maple  sugar  in  cakes  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  10  pounds  maple  sugar  grained  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  gallon  sorgbura  syrup  

Be>t  half  gallon  cider  vinegar  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  half  gallon  wine  vinegar  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  and  greatest  variety  evaporated  fruits 

and  vegetables  by  farmer...  

2d  best  and  greatest   variety  evaporated 

fruits  and  vegetables  by  farmer  


Awftrding  Commute e.— J.  B.  Wilson,  Louisa  B.  Brooks,  Mrs.  George  Nelson. 


POTATOES  AND  OTHER  ROOT  PRODUCTS. 


N»me  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


P.  McGary,  Jamestown  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

WhU)ps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Kc'-kley,  Marysville  

John  H.  McBride,  &>uiniiiit  Station 

J.  &  V  Kerkley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

Siime   

Tussiiig  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester... 

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville.  , 

Wtiipps  Bios  ,  Marioa   , 

J.  &  V  .  Keckley,  Marysville  

Lewie*  Swickard,  Westerville  

John  Noggle,  Pl\ jiioutli  

J.  &  V.  K<"ekley,"  W'  Htorviile  

Whipps  Bro."^.,  Maiion  

Jotiu  Noggle.  PlymouUi  

J.  A:  V.  K'^'ckley,  Marysville  

P.  M.-Gar3%  Jauiewto «vn  

Whip;>s  Bros.,  Marion  

John  N()i?gle,  Plymouth  

Lt-wis  Swici^ard,  W«  sterville  

Tussms;  iJros.,  Caii>:l  Winchester..., 

John  Poling,  Columbus   

Whipp.s  Bros  ,  Marion  

Tussiiig  Bros.,  Cunal  Winchester..., 

Lewis  .Swickwrd,  Wtslerville  

J.  it  V.  Kerkley.  M.-uysville   . 

.Joliii  No^Rle,  I  lyniouili  

Lewis  Swiclcitrd.  Westerville  

Tussiui?  Bros.,  Caunl  Winchester... 
Whii)ps  Bros  ,  Mai  ion  

John  Notgle,  Plymouth  

Tus'ving  Bros..  Canal  Winchester... 

Lewis  swickard,  Westerville  

Tu.-ising  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester.... 

same 

B.  C.  Si  MIS,  Groveport  , 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  , 

s»ame   


Beat  half  bushel  Late  Rose  ,  

2d  best  "   

Be.st  half  bushel  White  Peach  Blow  „  

Best  half  bushel  Snow  Flake  

2d  best        "  "   -  

Best  half  bushel  White  Elephant  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Early  Rose  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Mammoth  Pearl  

2d  best        "  "  

Best  half  bushel  Beauty  of  Hebron  

2d  best        "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Clark's  No.  1  

2d  best        "  "   

Be.vt  half  bushel  White  Star  

lid  best        "  "   

Best  hiilf  bushel  Chicago  Market   

2d  b  St  "   

Best  half  bushel  Burbank  Seedling  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Davenport  Seedling  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Prolific  

2d  best         "  "  

Best  iialf  bushel  Early  Ros«  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Superior  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Dunmore's  Seedling  

2d  best         "  "   

Best  half  bushel  Matchless  

2d  b(  St   

Best  half  bushel  any  new  variety  originated 
by  e.\hibiter  

2d  best  half  bu^hel  any  new  variety  origi- 
nated l)y  exliibiter  

Best  and  largest  display  of  Irish  potatoes  

2d  best        "  "  " 

Best  h«lf  bushel  Rweet  potatoes  

Best  display  of  sweet  potatoes  

2d  best         "  *'   

Best  twelve  i)arsnip8  

Best  twelve  carrots  „  
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Name  and  address. 


Jacob  Lewis,  Columbus   

Tassing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  . 

J.  (i.  *^wifker,  Circlcville^  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion   

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester. 
Robert  Raisin,  Columbus  

same   

W.  B.  Ford,  Westerville  

Lewis  Swickard,  Westerville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

same  

same   

same   

P.  McGary,  Jamestown  

same   

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

W.  H.  Ortmau.  Halls vi lie  

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester., 
Jno.  Noggle,  Plymouth  


Name  of  article. 


2d  best  twelve  parsnips  

"         "      car  ots   

Best  six  long  beets  (blood)  

•.^d  best   "  *'   

Best  six  turnip  beets  

26.  host   "  "   

Best  SIX  mangel  wurzels   

'Zd  bevt   "  "   

Best  display  of  beets,  variety  and  quality 
2d  best   "  "  " 

Best  twelve  turnips  for  table  use  

2fl  best   "  "  "   

B'^st  peck  red  onions  

kd  best  *'  "   

Best  peck  white  onions  

2d  best   "  "   

2d  best  peck  of  potato  onions   

Best  display  onions  in  variety  and  quality 
2d  best  "  "  " 


$1  00 

1  (10 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
§  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
8  00 
1  00 


Awarding  CommiMee.—B.  W.  Griswold,  B.  F.  Harvely,  E.  W.  Brown. 


VEGETABLES. 


Name  and  address. 


Henry  Lowry,  Columbus  

A.  W.  Liviuiiston  &  Sons,  Columbus. 

Lewis  SwickarJ,  Westerville  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus. 


Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

Jno.  Noggle,  Plymouth  

Robert  Raisin,  Columbus  

sa  me   

Jno.  Noggle,  Plymouth  

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

Robert  Raisin,  Columbus  

Jno.  Noggle,  Plymouth  

Jacob  Lewis,  Columbus  

same   

Robert  Raisin,  Columbus  

Jacob  Lewis,  Columbus  , 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus  . 

B.  C.  Sims,  Groveport  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus. 
Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

same   

same   

P.  McGary,  Jamestown  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus. 

Whipps  Bros  ,  Marion  , 

W.  H.  urtman,  Hallsville   

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

same   

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons.  Columbus  . 

Tussin?  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

George  Kroninger,  Columbus  

P.  McGary,  Jamestown  

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus  ., 
Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

same   

A,  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

W.  H.  Hendron,  Groveport  

Fred.  Charles,  Columbus  


Name  of  article. 


Best  peck  red  tomatoes  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  peck  purple  tomatoes  

2d  best  "   , 

best  display  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality 
2d  best   "  "  " 

Best  6  drumhead  cabbage  

2d  best   "  "   

Best  6  head  flat  Dutch  cabbage  

2d  best   "  "   

Best  6  head  any  early  variety  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  6  head  any  late  variety   

2d  best   "  "   

Best  3  head  cauliflower  

2d  best   "  "  

Best  half  peck  peppers  for  pickling  

2d  best  "  *'  *'   

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  qual 
2d  best  "  "  "  " 

Best  6  stalks  celery  

2d  be-t  "  "   

Best  3  marrow  squashes  

2d  best   "  "   I   

Best  3  Hubbard  squashes  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  3  winter  crookneck  squashes  

2d  best  "  "  "   

Best  French  Squash  

2d  best  "   

Best  summer  squash...  

2d  best         "   , 

Best  display  squashes  

2d  best  '*  

Best  display  6  pumpkins  

2d  best  "  

Best  display  pumpkins  

2d  best  "   

Best  dozen  sweet  corn,  earlv  

2d  best      "        "  "   

Best  "        "  late  

2d  best      "        "  "   


$2  00 

1  (JO 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  oO 

1  00 

2  00 

1  OO 

2  OO 

1  oo 
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VEGETABLES— Conti  aned . 


Name  and  address. 


A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus  . 

Tussing  Bros.,  Catii*}  Winchester  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

A.  W.  Livingston  A  Bons,  Columbus  . 
Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

same   

Whipps  Bros  ,  Marlon  

Tussing  Bro«.,  Canal  Winchester  

same   

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Columbus  . 

Tussing  Bros.,  Caual  Winchester  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

Henry  Lowry,  Columbus  

Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marlon  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Tussinf  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  

J.  <fe  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  

John  Noggle,  Plymoutli  

A.  W.  Livingston  A  Sons,  Columbus , 

Jacob  Lewis,  Columbus   

A.  W.  Livingston  A  Sons,  Columbus  . 
Tussing  Bros.,  Canal  Winchester  


Whipps  Bros.,  Marlon 


Namo  of  article. 


Best  3  gypsy  watermelons  

2fl  best  "  "   

Best  3  ice  cream  vratermelons  

2d  best  "  "  

Best  3  of  any  other  variety  

2d  best  "  "   

Best  3  green  flesh  muskmelons  , 

"    yellow  "   

2d  best  "  "   

Best  3  nutmeg  melons  

Best  and  greatest  display  melons,  all  variet's 
2d  best   "  "  " 

Best  display  late  cucumbers  , 

2d  best   "  "   

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  green,  in  pod.... 
2d  best  "  "  " 

Best  kidney  bush  beans,  green,  in  pod  

2d  best  "  *'  "   

Best  half  peck  any  other  var.,  green.  In  pod 
2d  be.st  " 

Best  and  greatest  variety  garden  beans  

2(1  best   "  "  "   

Best  half  peck  garden  peas  „  

Best  3  purple  egg  plants  

2d  bpst  "  "   

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised 

by  one  exhibiter  

2d  best   "  "  "  " 


BEES,  HONEY,  AND  APIARTAN  SUPPLIES. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Brigham  A  Clayburg,  New  London. 
A.  S.  Goodrich,  Worthington  

same   

C.  E.  Jones,  Dela^jvare  

Dr.  Bessie,  Delaware  

A.  S.  Goodrich,  Worthington  

same  

C.  E.  Jones,  Delaware  

same  

Earl  Clickinger,  Columbus  

A.  Benedict,  Bennington  

same   

Jennie  Culp,  Hilliard  

J.  W.  Newlove,  Columbus  


C.  E.  Jones,  Delaware.. 


Dr.  Bessie,  Delaware  

same   , 

Earl  Clickinger,  Columbus., 
same 

J.  W.  Newlove,  Columbus... 

same 

Earl  (Hickinger,  Columbus.. 
J.  W.  Newlove,  Columbus  .. 

Dr.  Bessie,  Delaware  

same   

Earl  Clickinger,  Columbus 
J.  W.  Newlove.  " 
Earl  Clickinger,  " 
J.  W.  Newlove,  " 
Dr.  Bes^io,  Dolawara  


Best  crate  or  case  comb  honey  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  display  of  honey,  marketable  shape  

2d  bent      "  "  " 

Best  display  ext'ed  honey,  marketable  shape 

2d  best      '*  •*  *' 

Best  general  dis.  comb  and  ext'ed  honey,  1885 

•;d  best  " 

Best  manipulHtlon  full  hive  bees  

Best  iiecleus  of  Italian  bees  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  display  of  queen  bees  

Best  nampfeof  beeswax— 3  lbs.,  not  less  

Best  e*ti>iy  on  the  prott'ct  ion  of  c<mib  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  inclu'iing  msinagement.  etc. 

Best  xample  of  comb-foundation  for  brood- 
chambeis  

Best  s  imple  of  comb-foundation  for  surplus 
lioiiey  

Best  comb-foundation  mill  

liesr.  b>'esw»x  extractor  

Beht  bee  smoker   

BeKt  uncapping  knife..  

liest  bee  v»il   ,  

Best  bee  feeder  ^  

2d  best  "   

Best  honey  extractor  

2d  best  "  

Best  shipping  case  or  crate  f<»r  comb-honey 

2d  best  "  "  '* 

B  'st  general  purpose  bee  hive  

2d  be^t   "  '*   

Best  arrangement  for  absorb'g  moisture,  etc. 

2d  best 


Awardinff  Commiitcc.—DAix  White,  A.  I.  Root,  R.  McCrory. 


OHIO  STATE  I" AIR, 
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HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


SUMMER  AND  FALL  APPLES. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

Nelson  Uresback,  Hallsville  ... 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

A.  Webster,  Clintonville  

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  , 

s^me   

Hurst  <fe  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Mi8>*  Lizzie  Hurst.  Chiilicothe 

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

I.  Freeman,  R«x  

Migg  Lizzie  Hurest,  (^hillicothe 

Wm.  H.  West.  Chillicotbe  

Hurst  <fe  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe  


Best  six  varieties  

2d  best  "   

Best  three  varieties  

2d  best  "   

Best  approved  new  variety  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  three  varieties  of  large  

2d  best  "   

Best  three  varieties  of  market  

2d  best      "  "   

Bent  variety  of  summer  destert  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  variety  of  fall  dessert  , 

2d  best      "  "   

Best  half-bushel  basket,  six  varieties 
2d  best      "  "  " 

Best  display  fifteen  varieties  

2d  best      "  "   


55  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  06 

2  00 
1  00 
5  00 

3  00 
10  00 

5  00 


AuKtrding  Committee.—B.  W.  Brown,  J.  P.  Streeper,  John  Poste. 


WINTER  APPLES. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Hurst  <fe  Hurst,  Chillicothe... 

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

W.  Oliver,  Kingston  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

Huret  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe  .. 

I.  Freeman,  Rex  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

W.  H.  Hendron,  Groveport  . 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe.. 

Nelson  <v>x,  Bradrick  

Nelson  Dresback.  Hallsville, 
Hurst  &  Hurst.  Chillicothe.. 

Daniel  Duer.  Millersburg  

Nelson  Dresback.  Hallsville, 
Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  .... 


Best  t^n  varieties  

2d  best  "  

Best  five  varieties  

2d  best      "   , 

Be>.t  five  plates  of  large  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  variety  of  dessert  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  approved  new  variety  , 

2d  best      "  "  

Best  six  varieties  for  market  

2d  best      "  "  "   

Best  half-bushel  basket,  ten  varieties 
2d  best      "  "  "  " 

Best  display  of  thirty  varieties  

2d  best      "  "  "   


$10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
CO 
00 
5  00 
3  00 
15  00 
8  00 


Awarding  Commiltee.— John  Poste,  S.  W.  Brown,  J.  P.  Streeper. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

PLATE  APPLES. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe. 
Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  .... 

W.  Oliver,  Kingston  

Daniel  Dner,  Millersburgr .... 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe., 

same 

same 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  .... 
N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

same   

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe., 
Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

same   

same 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe. 
same 

N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

S.  J.  Wooley,  Hilliard   

N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

J.  St.  John,  Lebanon  

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg 

N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

David  Jones,  Hallsville  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  , 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe.. 

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

J.  M.  Miller,  Columbus  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe.. 
same 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe.. 

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe  . 

same 

same 

same 

W.  West,  Chillicothe  

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

A.  Oliver,  Kineston  

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg...., 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe  .. 

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

Daniel  Duer.  Millersburg  

N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe..  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville.... 

S.  J.  Wooley,  Hilliard  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  .... 
Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe.. . 

N.  Dresbach,  Hallsville  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  


Best  American  Summer  Pearmain 

'*  Baldwin  

"  Bellflower  

"  Belmont  

*'   Ben  Davis   

"  Ortley  

"  Hawley  

"  Clermont  

"   Fall  Fippia  

"  Fallawater  

"  Fall  Wine  

"  Gravenstein  

'*   Grimes'  Golden   

Hubbardson  iSonsuch  

"  Jonathan  

"   King  of  Tompkins  County  

"   Northern  Spy  

"   Ohio  Nonpareil  

"   Peck's  Pleasant  

"  Porter  

"  Rambo  

"   Red  Canada   

"   Rhode  Island  Greening  

"    Western  Beauty   

"   Rome  Beauty  

"   Roxbury  Russet   

"   Smith's  Cider  

'*  Twenty  Ounce  

"   White  Pipt)in  

"  Stark. 
Benoni 
Wagner 

Newton  Spitzenburg. 
Maiden  Blush 
Early  Harvest., 
Golden  Russet  (American). 
Limber  Twig 
Paradise  Winter  Sweet. 
Smoke  House. 

Fink  

Wine  Sap  

Roman  Stem  

Newtown  Pippin  

Gillitlower,  Black  

Willow  Twig  

Penn.  Red  Streak  

Lady  Apple  

Milan   

Famous..  

Chenango  Strawberry. 

English  Russet  

Powell  

Rawles  Janet  

Seek-No-Further  , 

Summer  Queen  


Awarding  Committee.— F.  R.  Palmer,  M.  E.  Dresbach,  L.  B.  Pierce. 


CRAB  APPLES. 


Name  and  address. 


Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg.... 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Wooley,  Hilliard 
Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg... 


Name  of  article. 


Best  plate  of  Transcendent  

"       Yellow  Siberian.. 
"        "      Hughes' Virginia 


Awarding  Commiltee.—F.  R.  Palmer,  M.  E.  Dresbach,  L.  B.  Pierce. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
PEACHES,  QUINCES,  AND  PLUMS. 
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Name  and  address. 


PEACHES. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Preston,  Md  ... 
same 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe 
Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

same   

M.  Lawrence,  Columbus.... 

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

Wm.  H.  West.  Chillicothe.. 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  " 

same 

same 

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe.. 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe 
M.  Lawrence,  Columbus.... 

QUINCES. 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg ... 

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  , 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg ... 
Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

PLUMS. 

S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe  

Hurst  &  Hurst,  "   , 

S.  H.  Hurst,  " 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  '* 

S.  H.  Hurst,  " 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  "   , 

S.  H.  Hurst,  "   , 

same  "   

same  "   

Wm.  H.  West,  "   

S.  H.  Hurst,  "   

Wm.  H.  West,  "   


Name  of  article. 


Best  6  varieties  „   

3  "   

2d  "   

Best  plate  one  variety  

Best  plate  new  seedling  

2d  best  "   

Best  Cling  

"  Stump  the  World  

"  Smock  

"   Ward's  Slate  

"   La  Grange  

Heath  Cling   

Pride  of  Essex  

Red  Checkered  Melocothon. 


Best  plate  of  orange  quinces  

"  pear  quinces  

"  Champion  quinces. 
Best  peck  quinces  


Best  display  of  10  varieties  

2d        "  "   

Best  5  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  3  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  plate  of  Lombard  

"  Imperial  Gage   

"  Pond's  Seedling  

'*  any  other  variety.. 

"  Long  Scarlet  

"  Shropshire  


$5  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  to 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 


5  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


Awarding  Committee.— Fedor  Weltz,  George  M.  High,  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 

PEARS. 


Name  and  address. 


I.  Freeman  Rex   

C.  A.  Powers,  Perrysburg  

I.  Freeman,  Rex  

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton  

J.  Linxweiler,  Dayton  „  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton  

C.  A.  Powers,  Perrysburg  .... 
J.  P.  Streeper,  Chillicothe.... 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe.. 

C.  A.  Powery,  Perrysburg  

I.  Freeman,  Rex  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

B.  E.  Post,  Columbus  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

John  Post,  Columbus  

I.  Freeman,  Rex  

8.  Irons,  Lebanon   

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

8.  Irons,  Lebanon  

C.  A.  Powers,  Perrysburg  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg  

C.  A.  Powers,  Perrysburg  , 

Ootlelb  Long,  Chillicothe  

8.  Irons,  Lebanon  „  

Frederick  Brant,  Chllicothe 


Best  6  varieties  of  summer  and  fall 
2d 

Best  12  varieties  of  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
2d 

Best  3  plates  of  large 
2d 

Best  6  varieties  of  market 

2d  "  "   

Best  new  variety  

Best  variety  of  dessert  

Best  display  20  varieties  

2d  best  "   

Best  half  peck  Seckel  

2d        "  "   

Best  half  peck  Bartlett  

Best  plate  of  Bartlett  

"  Belle  Lucrative  

"  Beurre  Bosc  

"  Beurre  Clairgeau  

"  Beurre  d'A^nJou  

"  Beurre  Diel   

*♦  Clapp's  Favorite  

"  Columbia  

Doyenne  Boussock  

"  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 

"  Flemish  Beauty  
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PEARS.— Continued. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


John  Post,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Alex.  Renick  

John  Post,  Columbus  

same   

I.  Freeman,  Rex  

Nelson  Cox,  Bradrick  

A.  Stubs,  Lebanon  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg . 
J.  P.  Streeper,  Chillicothe 


plate  of  Howell..  

Sheldon  

Lawrence   

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Onondaga  

Seckel.. 

V  icar  o7 " Winkfleid."*.*.'.'.'. 

Kietter  

Buflum  


Awarding  Committee.— W.  W.  Farnsworth,  H.  Wilson,  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 

GRAPES— HARDY. 


Name  and  addres*. 


Jacob  Linxweiler  

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

Jacob  Linxweiler,  Dayton  

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

John  8.  Snyder,  Lancaster  ... 
Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe... 
John  S.  Snyder,  Lancaster.... 

M.  Witt,  Columbus  

John  Fflffner,  Delaware  

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

J.  Linxweiler,  Dayton  

John  S.  Snyder,  Lancaster.... 

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe  

Van  Burton,  Lancaster  

August  Pot,  Dayton  

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe.... 

John  S.  Snydei"  Lancaster  

J.  Linxweiler,  Dayton   

Wm.  H.  West,  Chillicothe.... 

J.  Linxweiler,  L>ayton  

John  Snyder,  Lancaster  

Geo.  Campbell,  Delaware  

same   

J.  Linxweiler,  Dayton  

Jos.  Kratochwill,  Dayton  

same   

Geo.  Campbell,  Delaware  , 

John  8.  Snyder,  Lancaster.... 

same 

Geo.  Campbell,  Delaware  , 

same   


Name  of  article. 


Best  20  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  10  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  6  varieties  

2d  "   

Bf  st  3  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  new  and  valuable  seedling  

Best  3  plates  early  table  grapes  

"  late  grapes  , 

"           grapes  for  red  wine...., 
grapes  for  white  wine 
Best  plate  of  Catabwa  

"  Concord  

"  Delaware  

"  Ives   

"  Lady  

"  Martha  

"  Norton's  Virginie  

"  Salem   

W^ilder  

"  Brighton  

"  Moore's  Early  

**  Jetlerson  

"  Pocklington  

"  Lady  Washington  

*'  Early  Victor  

"  Missouri  Rusling  

"  Elvira  

"  Vergennes...  

"  Duchess  


Awarding  Committee.— George  M.  High,  John  Poste,  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 


COUNTY  FRUITS. 


Name  and  address. 

Name  of  article. 

Premium. 

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg,  Holmes  Co. 
West  &  Dresbach,  Cliillicothe,  Ross  Co 

Best  collection  from  any  Co.  in  Ohio  

2d          "                              "  .... 

Dip.  &  $40  00 
20  00 

Awarding  Comyniltee.—laJ .  Ohmer,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Horace  Wilson,  G.  8.  Innis,  8.  Irons. 
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Name  and  address. 


Maurice  Evans,  Columbus^. 

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus... 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

J.  F.  Sited,  Westerville  

same   

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.. 

J.  F.  Sited,  Westerville  

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus... 
J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

same   

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus... 

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  , 

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.., 
J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

same 

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.. 
J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

same   , 

same   , 

same   

same   

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.. 

same 

•ame 

same 

same 

same 

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.. 

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus.. 

same 

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  


Maurice  Evans,  Columbus  

Mrs.  C.  A.  Huber,  Circleville 
Maurice  Evans,  Columbus  .... 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Huber,  Circleville 

Maurice  Evans,  ColumbuM  

Mrs.  C.  A.  Huber,  Circleville 

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus  

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

same   

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus  

J.  F.  Sked,  Westerville  

Maurice  Evans,  Columbus  

J.  F.  Sked,  We^^terville  

Wm.  Halley,  Columbus  


Name  of  article. 


Best  col'n  of  plants  and  finest  arrangement., 
2d  best      "  *'  " 

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  palms..  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  ferns  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  variegated  plants  

•2d  best      "  " 

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  begonias  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  cannas  

Best  collection  of  ornamental  grasses  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  evergreens  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  single  specimen  plant...  

Best  collection  of  plants  on  trellis  work  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  aloes  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  fancy  caladiums  

Best  single  specimen  plunt  

Best  collection  of  new  plants  

Best  collection  of  cactus  

Best  single  specimen  plant  


Best  collection  of  roses  

Best  single  specimen  plant  

Best  collection  of  verbenas  

Best  arch  of  living  plants  

Best  ribbon-bed  of  living  plants  

2d  best      "  "   

Be4t  pair  of  vases  living  plants  , 

Best  six  lianging  baskets  of  living  plants 
Best  piece  of  rustic  work  


CUT  FliOWEKS. 


Best  pair  hand  boquets  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  pair  parlor  boquets  (15  inches). 
'2d  best      "  "  " 

Best  dish  of  floral  designs  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  display  of  cut  rose«  

"  "    dahlias  , 

"  "  gladiolus  

"  "  verbenas  

"  "  phloxes  

Best  display  cut  flowers  

2d  best      "  "   , 

Best  aquarium  


Awarding  Committee.— Fedor  Weltz,  Wm.  McKellar,  S.  D.  Blar. 


FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS— Amateur  List. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  ... 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spraene,  Brice  

Miss  Bell  McClelland,  Columbus 
same 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Baker,  Columbus  

Miss  Addle  Pugh,  Columbus  


Best  collection,  12  varieties  

Best,  specimen  plant  in  or  out  of  bloom 

Best  collection  of  coleus,  10  varieties  

Best  6  specimens  of  coleus  

Best  specimen  begonias  

Best  collection  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots 
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Name  and  address. 


Miss  Addie  Pugh.  Columbns  ... 

C.  M.  Morrison,  Taylor  

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice  

Miss  Addie  Pusjh,  Columous  .... 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  C'oliiinbus  . 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice   

Miss  Addie  Pugh,  Columbus  ... 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Barr,  Brice   

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Brice  „  


Misa  Jennie  Cerder,  Maryville  .. 
Miss  Emmn  Aldons,  Columbus  . 

Stephen  Cook,  Blendon  

Mrs.  A.  L.  Perry,  Lewis  Center... 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus  .. 

Mrs.  J.  Zirkle,  Columbus  

St'^phen  Cook,  Hlend<m  .., 

Miss  Jennie  Cerder,  Marysville  . 
Miss  Anna  Loffland,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delnwjtre   

Mrs.  N,  E.  Lovejoy,  (^olumbus.. 

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

same   , 

Mrs.  J  Zirkle,  Columbus  

Miss  Anna  Loffland,  (^oiumbus. 
Miss  Jennie  Cerder,  Marysville. 
Mrs.  J.  Zirkle,  Columbus 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Williams,  Columbus., 


Name  of  article. 


Best  specimen  aloes  

"  cactus  

Best  collection  of  geraniums  , 

Be.st  specimen  of  geranium  

Best  collection  ff'rns  and  lycopodiums  

"  of  roses  in  bloom  

"  of  plants  on  trellis  

Best  six  hanging  baskets  of  living  plants 

2d  best      "  "  " 

Best  single  rustic  basket  

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  table  designs  of  cut  flowers  

2d  best      "  "   

Best  collection  of  dahlias  

2d  best  "   

Best        "  roses  

"  verbenas   

»'  phloxes  

Best  display  of  asters  ,  

"  balsams  

"  pansies   

"  geraniums  

"  coxcombs  and  aramanths 

"  double  zinnias  

"  cut  flowers  

2d  best  "  "   

Best      "  parlor  bouquets  

Best  collection  of  native  flowers  

2d  best  "  "   


$2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

3  00 
3  00 


8  00 
5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


Awarding  Committee.— Mrs.  P.  Bernett,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson,  Miss  M.  E.  Senally. 


MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


M  \CHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Royce  &  Pulling,  Columbus  

same   


Bpsi  stationary  engine 
2d  best  " 

Bt-st  steam  pump  


S.  M. 

Dip. 
Dip. 


Atoarding  Committee.— John  Blair,  W.  F.  H.  Penington,  F.  E.  Weldon. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

SHOP  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  ETC. 
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If  ame  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


A.  F.  &  M.  Works,  Anderson,  Ind  

Royce  <fe  Pulling,  Columbus  

same   

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield  

E.  Williamson,  Covington,  Ohio  

M.  D.  Cummings,  Hope  

Columbus  Combination  Fence  Co  

Hannika  Iron  Fence  Co.,  tepiingfield 

same 

Dun  Bros.,  Dublin  

H.  Book  waiter,  Hallsville  

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland  


Best  tile  machine  

turning  lathe  

forge  blower  

ornamental  fence  

f>oitable  fence   
ron  fence,  including  posts., 
farm  fence,  including  posts 

farm  gate  

automatic  gate  

fruit  and  vegetable  dryer..., 

grain  register  

Wfcll  pump  


Sil.  M. 


Awarding  Commitiee.— John  Blair,  W.  F.  H.  Pennington,  F.  E.  Weldon. 


MECHANICS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRODUCTS— WOEKED  METALS. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Wm.  Burden,  Jr.,  Columbus  

game   

same   

T.  J.  Thomas,  Springfield  

Wm.  Halley,  Columbus  

Blackwood,  Green  &  Co.,  Columbus  .... 

same   

same 

Halm  &  Bellows  FurnitureCo., Columbus 

Miller  &  Bradley,  Columbus  

James  Oblen  &  Sons,  Columbus  

same   

National  Sheet  &  Metal  RoofiiDg  Co.,N.Y. 


Best  display  of  hames  

"        "         sadaie  trees  

"  saddler's  hard wrare  

"        "  horse  shoes  and  nails  

"         "  plumbers' good*  and  wares... 

"         "  Bi  itanniH  and  .Japan  ware  ... 

"         "  kitchen  utensils  of  B.  &  C  

"        "  copper  ■vr'k  other  than  above 

"  brass      "  " 

"        "         kitchen  utensils  of  tin   

"  cir^  ular  and  mill  saws  

"         "  cross-cut  and  hand-saws  

"        "  roofing  


Awarding  Committee.— S.  S.  Mathera,  Morris  Hagerty,  Z.  T.  Duer, 


STOVES,  CASTINGS,  MARBLEIZING,  ETC. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


C.  Emrich,  Columbus  

Blackwood,  Green  &  Co.,  Columbus  

Same   

same   

C.  Emrich,  Columbus  

Blackwood,  Green  &  Co.,  Columbus  

Brice  Furna<*e  Co.,  Dayton  

Miller  A  Bradley,  Columbus   

same   

Cafpitai  City  Mantel  Works,  Oolambus, 

G.  Schreyer,  Columbui  

Miller  &  Bradley,  Columbus  


Best  cooking  stove  for  w»od 


eoal. 


price  considered 


parlor  stove,  retail  price  considered  

display  of  stoves  

furnace  for  heating  dwellings  

ba^e  burner  for  hard  eoal  

cooking  range  

parlor  grate  with  snwjuer  front  

school-bouse  stove  

display  of  granite  and  marblolzed  ware 


Sil.  M. 


S20  00 
Sil.  M. 


Dip. 
Sil.  M. 


AuMsrding  Committee.—^,  S.  Mathers,  J.  F.  Doty,  John  Blair. 
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VEHICLES. 


Name  and  address. 


John  Immel  &  Son,  Columbus..., 
Buckeye  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus..., 
John  lutmel  &  Son,  Columbus... 
M.  «fe  E.  H.  Hayes,  Columbus  

same   , 

John  Imrael  &  Son,  Columbus... 
McMurray  &  Fisher,  Ct;lumbu8., 

same  Marign  

Doty,  Sacket  &  Co.,  Delaware  , 

Benns  &  Grimm,  Columbus  , 

same   

John  Immel  &  Son,  Columbus... 
Kemp  &  Burpee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Turnbull  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance.... 

H.  Heckman,  Klmore  

Mithotf,  Evans  &  C®.,  Columbus. 
John  Immel  «fe  Son,  Columbus.... 

same 

same 

same 

Schrock  &  McDonald,  Columbus 
F.  R.  Wilson  &  Son.  Columbus..., 
John  Immel  &  Son,  Columbus... 


Name  of  article. 


Best  and  handsomest  barouche  or  coach  

*'  "  2-iiorce  family  carnage 

"                "          1-horse  " 
Best  top  buggy  

"  open  buggy  

"  pony  phaeton  

"  sulkey  

*'  trotting  wagon  

'*  farm  wagon  

"  spring  niarket  wagon  

"  city  express  wagon  

"  covered  spring  delivery  wagon   

"  wheelbarrow  

*'  wagon  or  carriage  brake  

*'  spring  seat  

"  display  carriage  or  cabs  for  children  

"        "     wheels,  hubs,  etc  

bent  work  for  carriages  

"  dis.  iron  axles  for  carriages  and  wagons 

"  display  of  carriage  springs  

"  three-horse  evener  

"  display  double  and  single  trees  

"        *'     cari'es  and  buggies  by  manufac 


Atvarding  CommiUee.—A..  J.  Clisba,  S.  S.  Mathers,  C.  F.  Kanaurs,  George  D.  Neal. 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


William  Burdell,  Jr  

same  

same 

same   

same  

same   

same   ,  

same 

same   

same  

same   

same   

same   

American  Whip  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass 


Best  set  carriage  or  coach  harness  

"      light  double  harness  

single  heavy  harness  

"        '*      light  harnesvS  

"      double  harness,  farm  use  

"        *'  "        wagon  use  

Best  light  harness  collar  

"  draft  

"   display  of  halters  

"   riding  bridle  

"   man's  saddle  

"   lady's  saddle..  

"  display  of  saddlery  and  harness   

"        "         carriage,buggy  and  W.  whips 


Awarding  ComnvUtee.—J .  D.  Klnsawell,  IraS.  Read,  Howard  Booth. 

HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS,  WOODEN  WARE,  ETC. 


N«me  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


L.  Yardley,  ColMmbus 

same 

8am« 

sam« 


Best  display  of  cedar  ware  

"  ptne  ware  

oak  ware  

"  willow  ware  

**  osier  ware   

split  wood  basket 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
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Name  and  address. 


A.  L.  Yardley,  Columbus  

A.  Teachout  &  Co.,  Columbus , 
same 

A.  L.  Yardley,  Columbus  

John  E.  Hussey,  Columbus  

A.  Teachout  &  Co.,  Columbus . 

A.  L.  1  ardley,  Columbus  

same   

Jno.  Frank,  Columbus  

Keiser  &  Hanna,  Columbus  .... 
A.  L.  Yardley,  Columbus  


same 


J.  N.  Wilson,  N.  Fairfield  

Dun  Bros.,  Dublin  

same   

A.  A.  Fradenburg,  Port  Washington. 

F.  Buck  &  Son,  Columbus  

A.  L.  Yardley,  Columbus  

same   , 

same   

same   

A.  A.  Fradenburg,  Port  Washington . 
Dun  Bros.,  Dublin  


Name  of  article. 


Best  display  of  grain  meMures...^  

"  pine,  oak,  or  walnut  doors  

"       "  window  blinds  

"       "  turning  lathe  work  

"  bracket   

"   fly-screens  for  windows  or  doors  

"   collection  of  screen  work  

"   wire  flower  stand  

"   collection  of  scroll  saw  work  

"   improved  kitchen  safe  

device  for  hanging  or  adjusting  screen 
doors  

fruit  and  step  ladder  

extension  ladder  

'*  churn   

butter  worker  

butter  packer  

"  apple  parer  

"   dozen  corn  brooms  

"   half-dozen  wash-boards  

washing  machine  

'*  clothes  wringer  

mangle  or  ironingmachine  

"  clothes-horse,  to  occupy  least  space  

"  creamer  for  dairy  use  


u  00 

5  00 
3  00 
3  00 

1  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

Dip. 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
Dip. 


Awarding  Committee.— Albert  Cooper,  L.  A.  Baughman,  Henry  Hekman. 


GLASS,  CROCKERY,  STONEWARE,  BRICKS  AND  TILES. 


Name  and  address. 

Name  of  article. 

Premium. 

Haydenville  M.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Haydenville. 

«3  00 
Dip.  &  5  00 
3  00 

Haydenville  M.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Haydenville. 

"   Ohio  fire  clay  

Awarding  Committee.— Ij.  A.  Dackman,  Ed.  Orton,  Jr.,  O.  K.  Ellis,  Nat.  Brooks. 

MINERALS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville  

J.  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville..   .... 

S.  E.  Massart,  Columbus  

Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesrille  

Higgin's  Eureka  Salt  Co.,  Liv.  and  N.  Y 

J,  &  V.  Keckley,  Marysville  

Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville  

same   

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  


Best  collection  Ohio  woods  

"         foreign  woods  

display  of  veneers  , 

"  minerals.,  

"  salt  

collection  Ohio  bituminous  coal. 

"         Ohio  cannel  coal  

"         iron  ores  

display  of  soap  


Silver  med. 
«5  00 

5  00 

6  CO 
5  10 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Atoarding  Committee.— It.  A.  Daskman,  Bd.  Orton,  Jr.,  O.  K.  Sills,  J.  W.  HobinEon,  A.  D. 
Haskin. 
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TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 


Name  and  address. 


Miss  Edie  Smith,  Lindenville 
Mrs.  John  Boyer,  (Jircleville 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hprague,  Brice 
Miss  Li.  a.  Parsons,  GhIiou 
Mrs.  L.  M.  C.  Miner,  LithopoUi 
Miss  Maggie  Vogel,  Attica. 
Mrs.  Z.  Vesey,  Groveport .. 
Miss  Maggie  Vogel,  Attica 
Mrs.  T.  fool,  Reynoldsbnrg 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Dennis,  Fataskala 
same 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Jamison,  Delaware 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Johnson,  Pataskala 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Dennis,  Patasitala 
Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

same   

Mrs.  H.  Giesey,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Kraft,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Wm.  Turner,  North  Fairfield 
Mrs.  C.  Koepplm,  Marysville 
Miss  Lou  Allen,  North  Fairfield 
Miss  Jessie  Glenn,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Wm.  Turner,  North  Fairfield 
Miss  Addie  Shufflin,  Columbus 
Miss  Kittie  Kaiser,  Chillicothe 
Miss  RosieNogle,  Chicago,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Mai-y  M,.xwell.  Reynoldsbnrg 

Mrs.  Ellen  King,  Brice  

Miss  Rosie  Nogle,  Chicago,  Ohio 

same 

Mrs.  E.  Hoke,  Marlon    

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reyneldsburg 
Mrs.  C.  Koeppiin,  Marysville 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnston,  Pataskala 

Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Reynolrlsburg  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Boalt,  Marion  

Mrs.  E.  H.  Jamison,  Delaware 
Mrs.  Mellis  Houser,  Columbus 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnston,  Pataskala 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Jamison,  Delaware 


Awarding  Committee.— J .  L.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Griswold,  Miss  M.  E.  Small ey. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragup,  Brice 

Miss  Rof-e  IS  ogle,  Chicago,  O  

M iss  Emnia  M iller,  Xenia  

Miss  Ella  A.  Allen,  North  Fairfield... 

Mrs.  F.  F  Rem  pel,  Logan  

Miss  Mattio  (German,  ReynoldsDurg. 

Miss  Laura  Hardly,  Marion  

Miss  Fiiuina  Miller,  Xenia  

Mrs.  Will  Nonrse,  Columbus  

Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  CoUnnbus  , 

Miss  Mamie  Harter,  Lewis  Center.... 
Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg... 
same 


Best  gent's  shirt,  hand  made 

machine  made 

chemise  . 

specimen  hemstitching  

pillow  shiiuis  

darned  on  tulle 

velvet  or  satin  mutt'  , 

lady's  robe  

"  dress  

child's  dress  

suit  ot  lady's  underwear  

lady's  skirt  

"  nightdress  


OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
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Miss  Lou  Allen,  North  Fairfield. 
Mrs.  \Villi«  Houser,  t'olurubus. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Reiupel,  Logan. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Uavis,  Columbus  

rs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware  

Mrs.  K,  M.  Johnston,  Pataskala  

— s  S.  Chille.  <  oluinbus  

Miss  Ella  A.  Allt-n,  North  Fairfield. 

Mrs.  ("has.  Parsons,  Galiou  

Mrs.  A.  tj.  Davis,  (Jolumbus  

same   


same   

same 

While  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  T.  Pool,  Keynoldsburg  


bands  and  sleeves, 
handkerchief 
silk  quilt, 
velvet  quilt, 
white  quilt 
patch-work  quilt, 
fancy-worked  quilt., 
cradle  quilt. 

bed  spread,  darned  on  tulle. 

display  of  millinery  work    Sil.  M. 


Best 


specimen  lady's  hat. 

"        child's  hat  

"  *'  bonnet,... 

"  lady's  bonnet  .... 
display  of  machine  work. 

"  needlework  


00 
2  00 
2  00 

4  00 

5  00 

6  00 


Awarding  CommiUee.—Mi&a  Carrie  M.  Thornfern,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Rowe,  Miss  Lillie  Brown. 

SILK  EMBROIDERY. 


Name  and  address. 


Miss  Tillie  Reinhart,  Columbus.. 
Mrs.  John  I  ashatt,  Columbus 

Mrs.  Elmer  Hills,  Delaware  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus...., 

Mrs  Chas.  Par»-ons,  Galion  

Mrs.  G.  VV.  Lewis,  

Miss  Lena  Stroteuk,  Columbus... 

Mrs-.  Elmer  Hills,  Delaware.  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Ashland 
Miss  Leua  ^troteuk,  Cohuiibus  ... 

Mrs.  A  E.  Davis.  I  olumbus  , 

Miss  Maggie  HillK,  Delaware  

Missstelzig,  (  olumbus   

Mrs.  H.  ('.  Host  wick,  Newark  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higpiirs,  Colunibus.... 
Mrs.  W.  K.  feprague,  Brice  

same   

same   

same   

Miss  Stflzig.  Columbus  

Miss  Lena  iStroteuk,  Columbus... 
Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  " 
Miss  Lena  Slroteuk,  " 


Name  of  article. 


Best  table  cover   

"      "     scarf  , 

"   lounge  cover  :  

"   Ottoman  cover  

chair  cover  

"  picture  

*'  sacque  

"  skirt  

**   child's  dress  , 

lady's  dress  

"      "  wrapper  

'*  slippers  

*'   scarf  , 

"   hat  mark  

"   lambrequin  for  mantle  

"  "  bracket  

"  firescreen  

"  sofa  pillow  

"   foot  rest  , 

slipper  case  , 

*'   shopping  bag  

"  portfolio  

"   display  of  silk  embroidery 


$5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
4  00 
4  00 
8  00 
4  90 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 
2  ©0 
2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


Awarding  CommiUee.— Mrs.  Jennie  Klnnaird,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Postle,  Mrs.  Annie  Bonar. 

ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


Name  asid  address. 


Miss  Edith  Greenleaf," Columbus  

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Lewis,  Columbus   

Mi.ss  Mamie  Harter,  Lewis  Centre... 

Miss  M.  E  Rath,  Columbus  

Mrs.  J.  Cashatt,  Columbus  

Miss  Lucy  Fairchiid,  Columbua  

10  AG 


Name  of  article. 


Best  3-panel  fire  screen 
"   1-panel  " 

piano  cover  

"      "  scarf  

"  portiere  

table  cover  


«6  00 
5  00 
5  00 

4  00 
500 

5  00 
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ART  NEEDLEWORK.-Continued. 


Name  and  address. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Stimson,  Columbus.  

Mrs.  Theo.  Comstock,  "   

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Lewis,  "   

Mrs.  S.  E.  Cook, 

Mrs.  Tbeo.  ( -orastock,  "   

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Lewis,  "   

Miss  Bessie  S.  Claypool,  "   

Mrs.  J.  Casliatt,  "   

Mrs.  W.  S.  Stimson,  "   

Miss  Lena  Stroteuk,       "  ...... 

same  "   

same  "   

same  "   

Miss  Daisy  Claypool,  "   

Mrs.  W.  K.  Sprague,  Brice  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Stimson,  Columbus  

Mrs.  J.  Cashatt,  "   

Mrs.  W.  S.  Stirason,  "   

same  "   

Mrs.  Elmer  Hills.  Delaware  , 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Ashland.. 

Miss  Amier,  Columbus  

Miss  Lena  Stroteuk,  Columbus  

Mrs.  J.  Cashatt,  "   

Miss  Msggie  Hills,  Delaware  

Mrs.  Wm.  Turner.  North  Fairfield 
Mrs.  Chailes  Higgins,  Columbus... 
Miss  Lena  Stroteuk,  " 

same  " 


Name  ol  article. 


Best 


table  scarf  

ottoman  or  foot  rest  

door  panel  , 

chair  (upholstered)  

chair  ntrip   

sacque   

child's  dress  

pair  wall  panels  

shopping  bag  

portfolio  .-.  

toilet  set  (cushions  and  bottlea). 

sideboard  cover  , 

wall  splasher  , 

dozen  doylies  

set  toilet  mats  (four  pieces)  

towel  

scrap  basket  

mantle  lambrequin  

sola  pillow  

lady's  wrapper  

bed  spread  

afghan  

book  cover  

apron  

slippers  

handkerchief  case  

parasol 


lamp  screen  

single  specimen  art  needlework 
display  of  art  needlework  , 


Awarding  Comrmiiee.— Anna.  Jackson,  Anna  M.  Pow,  G.  Cassell. 

TURKISH  OR  APPLIED  EMBROIDERY. 


Name  and  address. 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Bo!ilt,  Marion,.... 
Mrs.  L.  Trimble, 

A.  E.  Davis,  ('olumbus  

Miss  M.  E.  Reth,  " 

Mrs.  J.  Cashatt,  "   

Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes,  Marion 


Name  of  article. 


Best  table  cover  .... 

"   table  scarf  

"   sofa  pillow  

"   scrap  basket. 
"   banner  screen 
slippers  , 


Awarding  Committee  —Mrs.  \V.  I.  Chamberlain,  Miss  H.  U.  Maxon,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Chapman. 
FRENCH  OR  SATIN  STITCH  EMBROIDERY  COTTON  AND  LINEN. 


Nssme  and  address. 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague  

same   

same   

Miss  Daisy  Claypool  

Mrs.  W  R.  Sprague,  Brice  

Miss  Minnie  Bieber,  Delaware  

Mrs.  E.  Hock.  Marion  

Mrs.  \V.  R.  Sprague,  Brice  

Miss  Mary  Marshall,  U.  S.  Barr.ieks,  O 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sprague  ,  


Name  of  articJe. 


Best  pillow  shams  

"   six  handkerchiefs  

yoke  and  cufls  

**   chemise  »  

•*   night  dreps  , 

suit  lady's  underwear  

•    horn  stitching  on  two  doyliea 

"  skirt  

'*   specimen  drawn  work  

"   display  cotton  and  lisMi  


OHIO  STAIE  FAIR. 

FRENCH  OR  SATIN  STITCH  EMBROIDERY  COTTON  OR  LINEN. 


1^7 

—Continued. 


Name  and  address. 


Miss  Alice  Claypool,  Columbus  , 

Mrs.  R.  F  Green,  C'olunjbus.,  

Miss  Mary  Marshall,  U  S.  Barracks 

Miss  Cornelia  Ku^  pp,  Oberlin  

Mrs.  C.  Pierce,  Columbus  

Miss  Cornelia  Kn»pp,  Oberlin  

Miss  L.  A.  Parsons.  Gftlion  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Mrs.  C.  Pierce,  Columbus  


Name  of  article. 


WORSTED  AND  SILK  AND  CROSS  STITCH 

Best  chair  strip  

"   sofa  pillow  

"   pin  cu>hion  

"   foot  rest  

"  picture  

"  tidy  

"  afghan  

"  slippers  

"  display  of  five  pieces  


Awarding  Commiiiee.— 'Mrs.  K.  Hoskin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Griswold,  Miss  H.  U.  Maxon. 


OUTLINE  EMBROIDERY. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Miss  Emma  Klyzinski,  Columbus. 

Miss  Gertie  Clark,  Lithopolis  

Miss  Daisy  Claypool,  Columbus  .... 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boswick,  Newark  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Ashland... 

Miss  Fannie  Glenn,  Columbus  

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice  

Mrs.  Wm.  Turner,  North  Fairfipld 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  .Ashland.., 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice..  

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boswick,  Newark  


Best  pair  pillow  shams  

wall  splasher  

tray  cloth  

dozen  doylies  

t  ible  scarf  

door  panel  

table  mats,  not  less  than  five. 

mantle  lambrequin  

pair  towels  

tidy  

specimen   


Awarding  Committee  — Mra.  Lizzie  Rowe,  Miss  Carrie  Thompson,  Miss  Lillie  Brow.n. 


BRAIDING  AND  LACE  WORK. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Miss  Clara  Bieber,  Delaware  

Miss  L.  Trimble,  Marion   

Miss  C^lara  Bieber,  Dt^laware  

Mrs.  E.  S.  boalt,  Marion  

Miss  Minnie  Bieber,  Delaware  , 

Miss  Clara  Bieber,  Delaware  

Miss  Lou  Allen,  North  Fairfie}d.., 

Mrs.  Chas.  Lee,  Gahanna  

Mrs.  John  Boyer,  Circleville  

Miss  Cornelia  Knapp,  Oberlin  

Mrs.  Wm.  Turner,  North  Fairfield 
Miss  Emma  Klyzinski,  Columbus 

L.  C.  Leeb,  Columbus  

Mrs.  E.  Hock,  Marion  

Mrs.  M.  P.  Lacy,  Wilmington  

Miss  Emma  Miller,  Xenia  

Mrs.  Willis  Houser,  (.  olumbus  

Miss  Sallie  Woodward,  Urbana  


Best  braided  dress  for  child  

"       "       pillow  shams  

"       *'       carriage  robe  

"       "  skirt  

"       "  sacque  

•*       "  slippers  

"   gold  thread  work  

"   lace  collar  

"  tatting  collar  

"   display  of  tatting  

"   lace  handkerchief  

"   specimen  point  lace  

"  "        macremmie  lace.., 

"        "        gimquire  lace  

"  "        darning  on  tulle  ,., 

"  "        cretonne  applique 

"        "        wool  lace  

*•  display  of  lace  work  


Awarding  CommiUee.—Ura.  T.  R.  Smith,  Mp«.  J.  J.  Hawkins,  J.  H.  Hittler. 
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A'GRrcULTtJRAL  REPORT. 


CROCHET  WORK. 


Name  and  address. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  House,  Marion  

Miss  Ktnma  Miller,  Xenia  

Mrs.  Win.  Turner,  North  Fairfield... 
Mrs.  R.  J.  <Jardiier,  Jr.,  Uhillicottie., 

Mrs.  Veucie  Wright,  Columbus  

Miss  Miimie  Bieber,  Delaware  

Miss  E.  Barringer,  Columbus   

Mrs.  i:iizabeth  Morgan,  Ashland  .... 

Miss  Cornelia  Ivnapp,  Oberlin   , 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Paddock,  Delaware  

Miss  Lou  Alietj,  North  Fairfield  

Mrs.  Amelia  Knapp,  Fitch ville  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Miss  Cornelia  Knapp,  Oberlin   

Mrs.  Wm,  Turner,  iSorth  Fairfield.., 

Mrs.  E.  .J.  Paddock,  Delaware  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion  

Mrs.  M.  J.  House,  Marion  

Ella  A.  Allen,  North  Fairfield  

Elizabeth  Morgan,  Ashland  


Name  of  article. 


Best  large  afghan  

"  child's  afghan  

"  shawl  

"  lady's  hood  

"  child's  hood   

"  nubia  , 

"  fascinator  

"  sacque  

"  minens   

"  wristlets   

"  leggins  

"  infant's  socks  

"  collar..  

"  chair  tidy  

"  toilet  set  

"  set  table  mats  

"  slippers  

"  overshoes  

"  mutf  

*'  display  of  crochet  work 


$5  00 

3  00 

4  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  CO 
3  00 
3  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  UO 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
10  00 


Awarding  Committee,— M.rs.  Hallie  Wiggins,  Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Cassady,  Miss  Helen  Ticknor. 


HOUSEHOLD  OR^TAMENTAL  WORK. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Turner,  North  Fairfield 

same 

Mrs.  Ellen  King,  Brice  

Miss  Ad'lie  Sharfer,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Mitry  Adolph,  Columbus  

Miss  Lou  x\ilen.  North  Fairfield  ... 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Hallock,  Columbua  


Best  specimen  hair  work  ... 

"  specimen  bead  work... 

"   artificial  fiawers  

"  spe(!imen  wax  flowers 

"   preserved  flowers  

"   preserved  ferns  

"  display  wax  flowers  ... 


$3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  m 

3  (0 
2  00 
5  00 


Awarding  Committee —K.  G.  Hulbert,  Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Miss  M.  E.  Smalley, 

CABINET  WARE. 


Name  and  address. 


Columbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus 

Ohio  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus  , 

Clolumbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus 

Mrs  M.  J.  Liggett,  Wooster  

Ohio  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus  

Columbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus 
same 

Ohio  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus  

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus 

Chas.  H.  Cruse,  Columbus  

Columbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  

Hughes  &  Urierson,  Columbus  


Name  of  article. 


Best  chiffonier  

display  of  fancy  cabinets  

ottice  chair  

"   center  table  ;  

*'   folding  bedstead  

child's  bedstead  

"   set  of  parlor  furniture  , 

»♦      "      chamber  furniture  

•«      '*      library  furniture  

"      "      dining-room  furniture 

"   display  of  furniture  

"  "  mattresses  

'*   spring  mattress,  hair  top  , 

"   spiral  spring-bed  bottom  

"   woven  wire  mattress  
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Name  and  address. 


Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co  ,  Columbus 
Ohio  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus  

same   

same   

same  

Columbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  

same   

Halm  <fe  Bellows  Furniture  Co.,  Columbus 


Name  of  article. 


Best  writing  desk  for  office  use 

"        "  "  ladies   

"  book  case  and  secretary..., 

wnrdrobe  

"   invalid  chair  or  couch  

"   display  of  chairs  

"   hall  rack  

"   mantel  glass  , 


Awarding  Committee—^.  S.  Mathers,  J,  ¥.  Doty,  W.  F.  Morey. 


MERCHANTS'  AND  DEALERS'  CLASS. 


Name  and  address. 


Wm.  Burdell,  Jr.,  Columbus  

Mrs.  A.  E.  Uavis,  Columbus   

Wm.  Burdell,  Jr.,  Columbus  

same   

J.  Gundersheimer  &  Sons,  Columbus 
Bowe  &  Beggs,  Columbus  

same   

same   

same   

J.  Gundersheimer  &  Sons,  Columbus 

same 

same 

same 


Name  of  article. 


Best  display  carriage  robes 


fur  robe  

d\splay  of  horse  blankets  

child's  dress  

display  of  carpets  

**  curtains  and  lambrequii 

"  window  shades  

"  hearth  rugs  , 

business  suit  of  gent's  clothing  

dress  "  "   

gent's  overcoat  

display  of  gent's  furnishing  goods. 

"  ready-made  clothing  


Awarding  Commiltee—J  F.  Doty,  S.  S.  Mathers,  W.  F.  Morey. 


BOOTS,  SHOES,  Etc. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


C.  D.  Pitts  &  Son,  Columbus  

W.  H.  McDermith  &  Co.,  Columbus 

same 

same 

C.  D.  Pitts  &  Son,  Columbus  

W.  H.  McDermith  &  Co.,  Columbus 
same 

Famous  Shoe  House,  Columbus  

same   

W.  H.  McDermith  &  Co.,  Columbus 
same 


Best  traveling  trunk  

"   pair  dress  boots  

"  heavy  boots  

"      "   men's  hand-sewed  calf  boots  

"      "   men's  heavy  boots  

"  "  men's  hand-sewed  calf  butt'n  shoes 
"      "   lady's  hand-sewed  kid  butt'n  shoes 

"      *'   lady's  and  men's  low  shoes  

"  lady's  slippers  

"      "   gent's  slippers  

"  infant's  shoes  

"  display  of  boots  and  shoes  


Expert  Committee— HielBOti,  Bims. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


ELEVENTH  DEPAKTMENT— FINE  ARTS. 
DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETG. 


Name  and  address. 


Name  of  article. 


John  N.  Piersche,  Columbus  , 

same  

A.  W.  Tidd,  Lancaster  

Thos.  Matthew,  Columbus  

John  N.  Piersche,  Columbus  

same   

same   

same   

same   

G.  C.  Urlin,  Columbus  

John  E.  Hussey.  Columbus  

Mrs.  D.  S.  Neville,  Columbus  

John  E.  Hnssey,  Columbus  

Miss  Susie  C.  Anderson,  Columbus  

John  E.  Hussey,  Columbus  

Miss  Ella  Eraser,  Columbus   

John  E.  Hussey,  Columbus  

H.  I.  Gold,  Columbus  

Miss  Susie  C.  Anderson,  Columbus  

same 
same 

Miss  Ella  Smith,  Columbus  

S.  A.  Heintz.  Columbus  

Mrs.  B.  G.  Wright,  Columbus  

Mrs.  Chas.  Lee,  Gahanna  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Boalt,  Marion  

Miss  Carrie  Hayes,  Columbus  

same   

Miss  Anna  Fairchild,  Columbus  

Miss  Carrie  Hayes,  Columbus  

same   

Mrs.  C.  E.  Stewart,  Portsmouth  

Jane  M.  Coolt,  Columbus  

Miss  Olive  Slade,  Columbus  

Miss  Susie  C  Anderson,  C  olumbus  

Mrs.  D.  S.  Neville,  Columbus  

John  E.  Hussey,  Columbus  

Miss  Olive  Slade,  Columbus  

Harry  Spencer.  Columbus   

Mrs.  D.  S.  Neville,  Columbus  

H.  Tippett.  Columbus  

Harry  Spencer,  Columbus  

G.  C.  UrliD,  Columbus  

same   

same   

same   

same   

same   

same  

Columbus  Business  College,  Columbus 
same 


Best  life  size  portrait  in  oil,  from  sittings  only 
"   life  size  portrait  in  oil,  from  photograph  or 

other  picture   

"   portrait  in  oil  of  horses,  bull,  or  cow,  the 

entire  animal,  not  the  head  onlv  

"   specimen  of  oil  painting  (originnl)  

"  landscape  from  nature,  in  Oil,  by  Ohio  artist 
"   sppcimen  fruit  or  flower  paintings  in  oil 

"   exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  

"   landscape  from  nature,  water  colors   

"   exhibition  of  painliugs,  water  colors  

"   crayon  drawing  , 


AMATEUR  lilST. 

Best  specimen  of  oil  painting  from  copy 

"   landscape  from  nature  in  oil  

"   portrait  in  oil  from  copy  , 

"   fruit  or  flower  paintings  in  oil  , 

exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  


WATER  COLORS. 

Best  specimen  painting  in  water  colors  

"   lanfiscape  from  nature,  water  colors. ., 

"   landscape  f  rom  copy,  water  colors  

"  fruit  or  flower  painting,  water  colors. 
"  exhibition  of  paintings,  water  colors. 
"   crayon  drawing  


SILVER  SATIN  PAINTING. 

Best  specimen  painting  on  silk  or  satin  

"   specimen  of  painting  on  velvet  

"   fan  painted  on  silk  or  satin  

"  screen  or  banner  painted  on  silk  or  satin... 
"  display  painting  i»n  silk  or  s-atin,  10  pieces.. 

CHINA  PAINTING. 

Best  display  of  painting  on  china  

"  specimen  of  painting  on  china  

"  plaque  

"  six  plates  

"  six  cups  and  saucers    

"  vase  or  jar   

'*  decorated  pottery  

"  shaded  charc'l  drawing,  from  copy  or  object 

"  stump  drawing,  from  copy  or  object   

"  crayon  point  drawing,  from  copy  or  object... 

"  brush  drawing,  from  c  "py  or  otiject  

"  sketch  of  a  landscape  from  nature  in  pen- 
cil or  brush   


MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


Best 


orthographic  projection, 
mechanical  perspective . 

machine  drawing  

architectural  drawing  ... 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  spec,  photograph  colored  in  water  colors  

"   specimen  photograph,  colored  in  India  ink 

two  dozen  carte  visiles  of  children  

"   two  dozen  carte  visites  of  adults  

"  one  dozen  cabinet  photographs  


large  plain  photograph    

display  of  photogrophs  

specimen  penman.^hip  

specimen  ornamental  penmanship. 


8  00  or 
Sll.  M. 
8  (to  or 
Sil.  M. 
5  (K) 

5  00 
5  00  or 
Sil.  M. 
Sil.  M. 

10  00 

Dip. 

Dip. 
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SCULPTURE,  ETC. 


Name  and  address. 

Name  of  article. 

Premium. 

Miss  Florence  Todd,  Columbus  

Best  general  display  of  carving  in  th 
Best  head,  bust,  or  ligure  from  copy 
Best  original  ornamental  design  

:ood.  

«15  00 
5  00 
5  00 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Name  and  address. 

Name  of  aiticle. 

a 
a 

Oh 

C.  D.  WiUiamsoa,  Columbus  

flO  and  m.  M. 
10  and  «il.  M. 
Silver  Medal. 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

8  00 
Siiver  Medal. 

same   _  

saii'C     

P.  G.  Hull,  Columbus  

Best  guitar  

same   

Joseph  Harris,  Columbus  

same  

Best  collecLioamusieal  instruments 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Name  and  address. 

Name  of  article. 

Premium. 

Public  Scliools,  Gallipolis    

same   

same 

same  .^^....^..^  

same   j 

same  

same  Coshocton  

Columbus  Public  School,  B  Grammar, 
Fulton  street,  Emma  Howald  

Public  Schools,  Gallipolis  

same   

Grace  Grove,  Spfing  Street  Scbc^ol,  Coluoa- 
bus  

Best  general  work  from  a  system  of  schools 

Best  general  work  from  high  schools  

Best  generfil  work  from  any  one  grade  or 

Sil.  M. 
Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Dip. 

Sil.  M. 

Best  general  work  from  any  one  grade  or 

Best  map  drawing  of  the  United  States,  or 

of  Ohio,  by  a  set  of  grammar  schools  

Best  general  work  from  a  system  of  primary 

Best  general  work  from  any  one  grade  of 
Best  written  work  from  first  year  in  pri- 

Best  general  work  from  any  one  grade  of 
Best  general  dis^pi^y  of  drawing  from  a  sys- 

Best  display  of  original  designs  from  a 

Best  work  in  music  from  a  system  of  schools 
Best  drawing  book  from  any  one  pupil  in 

Best  drawing  book  from  any  one  pupil  in 

Dip. 
Dip. 
Dip. 
Dip. 

«3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  CO 

Florence  Montgomery,  Douglass  School, 
Columbus  

August  Rorabacher,  Mound  Street  School, 
Columbus   

Best  original  design  by  a  pupil  in  a  primary 

Wra.  Tresset,  Fultoia  Street  School,  Co- 
Iumi)u«  „  „    

Best  original  desigoa  by  a  pupil  in  a  gram- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— Continvied. 


Name  and  address. 


Mary  Bromley,  High  School,  Columbus 

Virginia  Nesmyth,  Columbus  

Jennie  Patterson,  "   

Alma  Schaub,  "   

Jennie  Patterson,  "   

Gertrude  Gregg,  "   

Public  School,  Oberlin  

Stella  Hamilton,  B  Grammar,  Bich  Street 
Columbus  

Fred.  Stroedter,  B  Grammar,  Third  Street 

German,  Columbus  

Ldlla  Piper,  Columbus  

Earl  Gilliam,  Columbus  

Grace  Grove,  Columbus  , 

UNGRADED.  SCHOOLS. 

Sub-I>istrict,  No.  Muskingum  Town- 
ship, Washington  County,  Elizabeth 
Basim,  Teacher  

Sub-District,  No.  5,  Muskingum  Town- 
ship, Washington  County,  Elizabeth 
Basim,  Teacher  , 


Name  of  article. 


Best  original  design  by  a  pupil  in  a  high 

school  

Best  design  in  color  for  decorative  purposes 
Best  outline  drawing  from  the  soild  model.. 
"■  "  "    plaster  cast.. 

Best  drawing  shaded  with  stump  

"  "  the  brush  

Best  general  work  from  a  systeca  of  gram- 
mar schools  

Best  drawing  of  geometrical  problems  with 
instruments  

Best  projection  drawing  with  instruments.. 
Best  mechanical  perspective  drawing  with 

instruments  

Best  architectural  drawing  

Best  machine  drawing  


Best  general  work  from  an  ungraded  school 


Best  map  drawing  of  the  United-  States,  or 
of  Ohio  


Awarding  Commities—B.  O.  Randall,.  Mary  E.  Cunningham,  D.  J.  Guerin«. 
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COx^MENDED  ARTICLES. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Name. 


John  Noggle... 

same 

same 

same 

same 
Mary  J.  Smith 
John  Noggle... 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 
8.  R.  Holt  


Postoffice. 


Plymouth  

Llndenville... 
Plymouth  

it 

Worthington 


Name  of  article. 


Six  stocks  carrots. 

Black  Spanish  radishes. 

Red  cabbage. 

Three  vegetable  oysters. 

Kohl-rabi. 

Pickled  pears. 

Belle  potatoes. 

Piide  of  the  Valley  potatoes. 

Early  State  of  Maine. 

Landrith  Garfield. 

Late  Ohio. 

Winter  radishes. 

Sekale. 

Red  China  squash. 


Awarding  Committee.— A.  B.  Thompson,  E.  W.  Brown,  V.  A.  P.  Ware. 


NINTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Name. 


McMarray  &  Fisher  

Ajustable  Sawtooth  Co  

Jas.  J.  Fetzer  

Columbus  Roller  Skate  Co  

Moehl  &  Pausch  

Troy  Buggy  Works  

same   

same   

W.  M.  Lake  

Alexander  McClintock  

Wra.  Kessler  

Jos.  Rath  

Blackwood,  Green  &  Co  

H.  8.  &  C.  B.  Comstock  

National  Sheet  Metal  Roofing  Co  

H^ydenville  Mining  and  Manf'g  Co 
Kamn 

N.  P.  Mix   

J.  M.  Hatcher  

F.  L.  Johnson.  

Columbus  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.. 

same 

Jas.  J.Felzer„  

Frank  &  Heinzle  

A.  A.  Fradenburg  

same   

8.  Jarvis  

Moehl  A  Pausch  

M.  &  E.  K.  Hayes  

same   

same   

G.  Schreyer  

Van  Behren  A  Shoffer  

John  Immel  &  Son  

same 

C.H.Stratton  

same   

Hame  


Postoffice. 


Marion  

Columbus 


Columbiana 
Columbus .... 


rroy 


Columbus  

BurgettstowD,  Pa. 

E  l  St  Ringold,  O  

Columbus  


New  YorkCity,N.Y, 
Haydenville   


Avenue  

Springfield 


Worthington 
Columbus  


Columbiana  

Coluinbus  

Port  Washington. 


Westerville 
Columbus ... 


Stryker  

Columbus . 

Salem  


Name  of  article. 


Skeleton  wagon. 

Stinebring  ajustible  toothed  circu- 
lar saw. 
Set  of  springs  and  gear. 
Display  of  roller  skates. 
Patrol  wagon. 
Jump  seat  surry  wagon. 

End  spring  surry  wagon. 
Milk-stool  and  bucket  corabined. 
Woman's  friend  churn  power. 
F'ire  cooler. 

Broom  hanger,  washer  cutter,  an<J 

can  opener. 
Galvanized  iron  ventilators. 
Box  lid  fnstening. 
Metal  shingles. 
Fire  proofing. 
Street  pavi  ng  block. 
Broom  holder. 

Economy  halter  and  hame  strap 

bucket. 
Can  for  destroying  insects. 
Gear,  body,  dash,  and  soe  rail  with 

shifting  rail. 
Piano  body  with  seat. 
Herbrand  drop  perch  gear  iron. 
Display  umbrellas,  parasols,  etc 
Peach  parer. 
Peach  stoner. 
Garden  worker. 
Heavy  truck. 
Physici  m's  phseton. 
Two  s€>ated  surry  wagon. 
Canopy-top  phseton. 
Heating  stove. 
Boat  oar. 
jHgger  wagon. 
Surry  wagon. 
Carriage  body. 

Display  of  seats. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
NINTH  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Name. 


W.  Hunt  

Jas.  J.  Felzer  ,  

Chicago  Metal  Felloe  Co  

Andrews  &  Burnap  

Alice  Priuix  

Miss  Alice  Claypoole  

Miss  Daisey  Claypoole  

sarae   

Miss  Bessie  S.  Claypoole  

same   

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co 

Kefter&  McDowell  

Wm.  Langham  

Paul  Gurney  

Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co  

Mrs.  Venice  Wright  

Mrs.  O.  (1.  Power  

J.  B.  King  

Miss  M  tttie  German.,  

M.  P.  Co  

Mruy  J.  Hinderschied  

Mrs.  A.  T.  Krauer  

same  

Hattie  E.  Turner  

Mrs.  S.  M.  Ferguson  


Boston,  Mass. 
Columbiana 

Chicago,  III  , 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Circleville  

Columbus.  , 


Belleville  

Alexandria  

Garretteville.... 

Columbus  

Newark  

Cincinnati  

R^ynoldbburg  . 
JackKon,  Mich. 

Columbus  

Eeynoldsburg... 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Name  of  article. 


Never-filip  horseshoe. 

Dis.  of  carriage  springs  and  gearing. 

Tubular  wrought  iron  felloes. 

Churn. 

Pair  curtains  darned  on  tulle. 
Apron,  crosg-stitch. 
One'half  dozen  com.  napkins. 
Curt  lin  for  bookciise. 
One  dozen  lunch  napkins. 
Duor  curtain. 

Display  wood  mantles  and  settings. 

Display  electric  supplies. 

Collection  of  shells  and  coral. 

Fancy  horn  chair. 

Success  Evaporator. 

Ctiemise  yoke. 

Display  of  silk. 

Hat  and  eoat  holder. 

A  pron  darned  on  tulle. 

Corn  scalper  and  center  finger  steeL 

Alb  lace. 

Silk  lac«. 

Cross-stitch  tidy. 

Pillow  sham  holder. 

Silk  quilt. 


Awarding  Commiitee.—Ij.  A.  Dackena^r,  Ed.  Orton,  Jr.,  O.  K.  Ellie,  Mat.  Brooks. 


ELEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Name. 


i  os.  Harrlfi, 
£ame 


PostofficG. 


Columbus. 


Name  of  article. 


Upright  piano. 
Square  piano. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITERS. 


The  fallowing  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  exhibiters  tit  ihQ  ^ta,te  ¥&ir  of  1885,  to- 
gether with  the  class  of  exhibits  shown  by  each. 

The  names  are  arranged  alphabtiically  for  the  first  letter,  and  the  first  vowel  (a,  e,  i, 
0,  u,  y)  in  each  name. 

The  list  is  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  shippers,  railways,  transfer,  express- 
men, telegraph  and  mail  delivery,  etc.,  etc. 


Nane  and  post-office.  Artizles  exhibited' 

Ady,  Mrs.  J.  H..  Columbus. ..Butter,  bread,  etc 

Adjustable  Sawtooth  Co.,  Columbus  Saws 

Adolpb,  Mrs.  Mary,  Columbus, 

Ornamental  work 
A.  F.  &  M.  Works,  Anderson,  lud., 

Tile  machine 
Alexander,  Jas.  H.,  agent.  Columbus 

Thoroughbred  horses 

Aldows,  Miss  Emma,  Columbus  F'lowers 

Allen,  MiSs  Lou  N.,  Fairfleld  Needlework 

Arnericau  Whip  Co.,  Westfield.  Mass  ...Whips 
Anderson,  J.  K.  &  Son,  Anderson, 

Sheep  and  cattle 

Anderson.  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Columbus   Fruit 

Andrews  &  Burnap,  Dubuque,  Iowa  Churn 

Anderson,  Miss  Susie,  Coiuuibus  Painting 

Appleman,  A.  U, ,  Columbus, 

Matched  and  saddle  horses 

Armstead,  R.  R.,  Dublin   Roud-,ter  horses 

Armstrong  &  Sialey,  Alliance  G.  P.  hort^es 

Arty  Bros.,  O-sborn  Lone-wool  sheep 

Ashbrook,  M.  p.,  Granville  Merino  sheep 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Columbus, 

Needlework 

Ackerman,  John,  Columbus,  Saw-mill  dog. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, Brick 

Machine,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Aultman  &  Co.,  C,  Messrs.,  Mowers,  Reapers, 

etc.,  Canton.   W.  E.  Septon.  General  Agent, 

Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Avery  Planter  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  J.  A.  Corry, 

General  Agent,  Columbus,  O. 


Barranger,  Mrs.  E..  Columbus.  Needlework 

Barnhart,  Miss  OUie,  Marion  Needlework 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Columbus  Flowers 

Baker,  C.  W.,  Mansfield  Swine 

Barr,  W.  F.,  Brice  Farm  products 

Barr,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Brice  Needlework 

Bailey,  Miss  Jennie  M.,  Columtous  Painting 

Baum,  W.  C,  Duval  Draft  horses 

Beai,  John,  Pt.  Williams  Horses 

Beard,  D.  M.  &  Sons.  Anderson  Sheep 

Bennington,  'J'homas,  La  Porte  (battle 

Belknap,  S.,  Columbus  Horses 

Bell,  J.  A.,  Ashley  Horses 

Bell  Bros.,  Wooster  Horses 

Betts,  H.,  Wellington  C»itMe 

BeerDower,  Mrs.  P.,  Marion  Preserves,  etc 

Bessie.  Dr.,  Delaware  Bees 

Benedict,  A.,  Bennington  Bees 

Burns  <fe  Greiner.  Columbus  Vehicles 

Bidwell.  Lester  W.,  Jefferson   Horses 

Bieber,  H.,  Delaware  Farm  products 

Bieber,  Mrs.  H..  Delaware  Butter,  bread,  etc 

Bieber,  Miss  Mamie,  Delaware  Needlework 

Black,  J.  M..  Newark    Cattle 

Biatchford,  E.  W.  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU., 

Stock  food 

Blanchford,  C.  E.,  Morenzi,  Mich  Cattle 

Blackburn,  A.  B  ,  Springfield  Machinery 

Blackwood,  Green  &  Co.,  Columbus  Hoofing 

Bowe  &  Begers,  Columbus    Carpet^,  etc 

Boyer,  Mrs.  John,  Cireleville  Preserves,  etc 

Bookwalter,  H.,  Hallsville  Fruit 


Name  and  post-office.  Articles  exhibited. 

Boehm.  Peter,  Columbus  Cattle 

Boalt,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Marion  Needlework 

Boswick,  Mrs.  K.  C,  Newark  Needlework 

Bowman,  Amos,  Somerset  Shorthorn  cattle 

Bowdery,  B.  F.,  New  Dover  Draft  horses 

Bower,  J.  8.,  Plain  City  Draft  horses 

Bradford,  H.,  Rochester  Depot, 

Poland  China  swine 
Brown,  S.  Murray,  Columbus, 

Light  harness  horses 

Brown,  D.  W.,  Tifl3n  Shorthorn  cattle 

Brown,  James,  Livingston  F;jrin  products 

Brown,  A.  M.,  Groveport  Farm  products 

BrigliHin  &  Clavburg,  New  London  Bees 

Brant,  F.,  Chillicotlie  Fruit 

Hrown  Manufjictur'g  Co.,  Z^nesville.. Vehicles 

Brunclige,  Tlios.,  Kingstown  Mules 

Brice  Furnace  Co.,  Dayton  Furnaces 

Bnttton,  R.  H.,  Columbus  Paintings 

Brocks,  Mrs.  W.  W  Paintings 

Bushnell,  Thos.,  Columbus  Grain,  etc 

Buchwalter.  H  ,  Hallsville  Grain,  etc 

Buck,  H.,  Delaware   Farm  products 

Raumgartner,  Fred.,  Chillicothe  Fruit 

Burton,  Van,  Lancaster  Fruit 

Burdcill,  \Vm.,  Jr.,  Columbus  Harness 

Buckeye  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus  Vehicles 

Bu<;k.  F.  &  Son.  Columbus  Brooms 

Burnliam,  M.  L.,  Mechanicsburg  Horses 

Butler,  F.  S.,  Ridgeway  Sheep 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich....Machinery 

Baker  &  Bro.,  S.  H.,  Fertilizers,  N.  Y.  City. 

Battle  '  reek  Muchinerv  Co,  Drag  Saw  Ma- 
chines, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Realty  &  Harrl.50Q,  Feed  Cutters,  Canton,  O. 

BeedlH  &,  Kelly  Co.,  The  Planter  and  Check- 
rower.  Troy,  Ohio. 

Bentz,  W.  M.,  General  Agent  Superior  Drill 
Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Bennett,  H.  C,  stump-puller,  Westerville,  O. 

Birdsall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clover-huller, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

BInckburn,  A.  C,  Railway  Signal,  Springfield, 
Ouio. 

Boomer  &   Bosehert,   Manufacturers  Cider 

Mills,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Brown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wagons  and  Culti- 

tors,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plows  and  Culti- 

vatoi's,  ('bicngo,  111. 
Brown-Vfanly  PJo-vr  Co.,  Plows,  Malta,  Ohio, 
Bucher,  Gibbs  a  Co.,  Plows,  Canton,  Ohio.  J. 

E.  Myers  &  Co.,  General  Agents,  Ashland,  O. 


Campbell,  Geo.  W.,  Delaware  Fruit 

Cashatt,  Mrs.  John,  Columbus  Needlework 

Chambers.  J.  M.,  Avenue  Draft  horses 

Charles,  Fred..  Columbus...  Farm  products 

Clappool,  MibS  C.  L.,  Columbus, 

Butter,  bread,  etc 
Cli  fTord  <fe  White,  Wellington.  Berkshire  swine' 
Claypool.  Miss  Daisey,  Columbus..Needlework 
Clark,  Miss  (Gertie,  Llthopolis  Needlework 

Cloyd,  G.  S..  Ithaca  Hereford  cattle 

Clickinger,  Earl,  Columbus  ....Bees 
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Name  and  post-office.  Articles  exhibited. 

Chioago  Metal  Felloe  Co.,  Chicago  Vehicles 

Cox,  Nelson,  Bradrick  Fruit 

Corder,  Miss  Jennie,  Colnmbus  Flowers 

Columbus  Warm  Air  Furnace  Co., 

Colu'^buB  Fnrn'^ces 
Columbus  Roller  Skate  Co.,  Colurabus.  Skates 
Comstock,  A.  S.  &  C.  B.,  Columbus... Fasteners 
Col.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Colnmbus. 

Buggy  bodies 

Cook  &  Morse,  Raymond  Merino  sheep 

Cook,  Stephen.  Lewis  Centre  Flowers 

Coffraan.  Miss  H.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Cotter,  Mrs.  Doc,  Coiumbus  Needlework 

Coon.  E.,  Marion.   Fat  cattle 

Col.  Cabinet  Co.,  Columbus  Cabinet  ware 

Collins,  Mrs.  C,  Cleveland  Needlework 

Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Merino  sheep 

Cook,  Sadie  E.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Comstock,  Mrs,  Theo.. Columbus..Needlework 

Courtright,  Edward,  Galloway  «.  P.  horses 

Cott,  Miss  Clara,  Columbus  Needlework 

Craig,  Alvin,  Cadiz  Merino  sheep 

Crawford.  G.  W.,  Newark..Sad.  and  light  horse 

Collins  Misis  Es«ie,  Columbus  Painting 

Col.  Business  College,  Columbus..Penmanship 

Coshocton  Public  Schools  (iener^il  Work 

Columbus  Public  Schools  General  Work 

Cummings,  W.  D.,  Hope  Fence 

Case,  J.  I.,  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Manufac- 
turers Engines  and  Threshers,  Racine,  Wis. 
John  Ackerman,  Agent,  Columbus. 

Chandler  &  Taylor,  Tile  Machines,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Chambers,  Boring.  Qulnlan  Co.,  Wire  check- 
rower,  Decatur,  111. 

Chieftain  Hay  Rake  Co.,  Hay  Rakes,  Canton, 
O.  J.  D.  Jones,  General  Agent,  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 

Cincinnatti  Desicating  Co.,  Fertilizers,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Coates  «fe  Co.,  A.  W.,  Hay  Rakes,  Alliance,  O. 

W.  S.  Howard,  General  Agf^nt.  Alliance. 
Columbus  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Hay  Tools.  Columbus. 
Columbia  Drill  Co.,  Grain  Drills,  Jamestown, 

New  York. 

Conklin,  Tait  &  Co.,  Wire  check-rower,  Deca- 
tur, 111. 

Crosby  &  Son,  L.  M.,  Grader  Wheat-fan,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 


Dann,  Miss  Mamie  E.,  Columbns..Nepdlework 

Davidson,  A.,  Lancaster..  Roadster  horses 

Dague,  Geo.,  Hope   Farm  products 

Davis.  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Columbus  Nee  liework 

Day,  Mrs.  Edith.  JacksoBtowp  Nee'^'le^vork 

Davis,  C.  E.,  Columbus  Piano  chair 

Delano,  L.  G.,  Kinnikinick   Horses 

Doney,  C.  G.,  Colnmbus   Farm  products 

Doty,  Sackett  &  Co  .  Delaware  Vehicles 

Dresbach,  Nelson,  Hall^ville  Fruit 

Dresbach,  Miss  Jennie,  Hallgville  Painting 

Duer,  Daniel,  Millersburgh  Apples 

Dun,  Davis  D.,  Dublin  Churn 

Dayton  Plow  Co.,  Plows,  Davton. 

Deere  &  Co..  Plows,  Moline,  III. 

Deere  &  Mansur.  Corn  Planters,  Moline,  111. 

Deering&Co.,  Wm., Self-binders,  Chicago,  111. 
S.  S.  Hotchkiss,  General  Agent,  Mansfield. 

Denlinger  &  Good,  Iron  Gates,  Harrisburg, 
Jampton  P.  O.,  Ohio. 

Deuscher.  H.  P.,  Farm  Implements,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Diamond,  G.  A.,  General  Agent  Plane  Manuf. 
Co.,  Milan,  Ohio. 


Eaton,  J.  H.  &  H  P.,  Bucyrus...Swine  and  cattle 
Edwards,  J.  O.,  Young8town..Shorthorn  cattle 


Name  and  post-office.  Articles  exhibited. 

Elliott,  Geo.,  Columbus  Light  harness  horse 

Elliott,  B.  F.,  Alton  G.  P.  horses 

Enirich,  T.,  Columbus  Stoves 

Estep,  Wm.,  Loydsville....Thoroughbred  horses 

Ewalt,  H.  W..  Centerburg    Mules 

Evans,  Maurice,  Columbus  Flowers 

Evans,  ?  rs.  Hugh,  Columbus  Needlework 

Ewing,  Miss  Mamie  Painting 

Eagle  Machine  Co.,  manufacturers  Corn  Shel- 

lers,  Lancaster. 
Edinburg  Agricultural  Works,  Threshers,  Ed- 

iuburg.  Va. 

Economist  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
Plows 

Elliott  &  Reed,  Fencing  Machines,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Mowers,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Co- 
lumbus Hay  Tool  Co.,  agents.  Columbus. 

Evans,  A.  C,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Corn  Plant- 
ers, Springfield. 


Fairweather  &  Mason,  McLean,  Pa  Cattle 

F  ir,  W.  C,  Cleveland  Horses 

Farmsworth,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Watersville, 

Preserves,  etc 

Famous  Shoe  House,  Columbus..  Boot  s  &  fihoes 

Fairchild,  Miss  Anna,  Columbus  Painting 

Felzer,  James  J.,  Columbiana  Vehicles 

Field,  Albert,  Mifllinsville  Horses 

Firestone.  Jason.  Columbus  Horses 

Fleming,  C.  D.,  Coiumbus  Signs 

Fobes,  E.  A..  Lindenville  Cheese 

Foster,  Lee  S.,  Charleston  Horses 

Fox,  John  H.,  Kessler   

Freeman,  W.  W.,  Col  ....  Light  harness  horses 

Frank.  John,  Columbus  Scroll  work 

Frenche  Bros.,  Cincinnati  Cattle 

Freeman,  Isaac,  Rex  Farm  products 

Freeman.  Frank,  Tadmore  Fruit 

Freese  &  Fate,  Plymouth  Machinery 

Fradenburg.  A  .  A.,  Pt.  Washing'n..Apnle  parer 
Eraser,  Miss  ElJa,  Columbus  Painting 

Farmers'  Friend  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grain 
Drills,  Dayton.  P.  O.  Sharpless,  General 
Agent,  Marion. 

Field  &  Co.,  J.  A.,  Agricultural  Implements, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Foos  Manufac'g  Co.,  Grinding  Mills,  Spring- 
field. 


Gardner,  Mrs.  R  J  ,  Jr., Chillicothe.  Needlew'k 

Gaver,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Fremont   Needlework 

Garringer,  Benton,  Washington  C.  H  Cattle 

♦"Jav,  Dwight,  Colnmbus   Horses 

Gear,  Freeman,  Piatt  &  Co.,  Cleverd..Vehicle8 

Gregg,  Miss  Minnie,  Marion   Needlework 

German,  Miss  Mattie,  Reynoldsbnrg, 

Needlework 

German.  G.H.,  Franklin,  Mioh..Cattle  it  sheep 
(ieisev,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Columbus  ..Needlework 

Gibbs,  J.  B.,  Cleveland  Holstein  cattie 

Glenn,  Mis^  Fannie.  Columbus  Needlework 

Gallipolis  Public  Schools  General  work 

Goodrich.  A.  S.,  Worthington  Bees 

(ioldsmith,  Henry,  Columbus  Brackets 

(iotchall,  Mrs.,  Columbus  Needlework 

(xoldsmith.  Miss  H.,  Columbus  Needlework 

(xOuM,  Miss  Lizzie.  Athens  Needlework 

Goldsmith,  A.  J.,  Shiloh  Clydesdale  horses 

Goldsmith.  David.  Columbus  Mattresses 

Greer,  H.  M.  <fc  C.  S.,  rolumbus  Fowls 

Gregg.  Miss  Minnie.  Marion  Needlework 

Greenleaf,  Miss  Edith, Columbus..Needlework 

Green,  Mrs.  B.  F..  (^olumbus  Needlework 

Gundersheimer,  J.  &  Son,  Columbus..  Clothing 

Gurnev,  Paul,  Alexandria  Horn  chair 

(iulick,  Lizzie,  Colnmbus  Paintings 

Guthrie  &  Moore,  Marion  Draft  horses 
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Name  and  posioffice. 


Article  exhibited. 


Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  threshing  machines,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Gholson  Fencing  Co.,  fences,  Cincinnati,  A  N. 

Perrili,  agent,  Columbus. 
Gibbs  &  Bail,  I'low  Co.,  plows.  Canton. 
GloDe  Machine  Co.,  feed  cutters,  Lima. 


Hatfield,  Mrs.  Sallie,  Lebanon. ..Preserves,  etc. 

Harrison,  W.  S.,  Malaga,  N.  J  Fruit 

Halley,  W.  S.,  Columbus  Plumbers' goods 

Ha.yes,  M.  &  E.  K.,  Columbus  Vehicles 

Haydenville  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Haydenville  Terra  cotta 

Hannum,  J.  C,  Groveport  Horses 

Harris  <fe  William.s,  Upper  Sandusky... Horse  s 

Hatciier,  1.  M.,  Springfield  Halters,  etc. 

Hardy,  Misg  Laura,  Marion..  Needlework 

Hallock,  Mrs.  S.  D.,  Columbus  Wax  work 

Halm  &  Bellows  Furniture  Co., 

Columbus  Cabinet  ware 

Harter,  Miss  Mamie,  Lewis  Cen... Needlework 

Hass,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Lolumbus  Needlework 

Haley,  Mrs.  John  P.,  Cleveland  ...Needlework 

Henry,  Mrs.  Jo?;.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Hallock,  Mrs.  S.  D.,  Columbus  Drawing 

Harris,  Mrs.  Jos  ,  Columbus  Painting 

Hayes,  Miss  Carrie,  Colunibus  Painting 

Harris,  Jo.s.,  Columbus. ..Musical  instruments 

Heckman,  H.,  Elmore  Vehicles 

Hefther,  D.,  Circleville  Horses 

Henderson,  James  L.,  Washington  Catlle 

Henderson,  W.  R.,  Portsmouth  Hor.ses 

Heintz,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Columbus  Painting 

Hills,  Mt^.  E.,  Delaware  Needlewoik 

Kill,  Caton,  Johnstown  Sheep 

Hillhouse,  E.  F.,  Columbus  Horses 

Hiskett,  G.  W.,  &  Sons,  Fulton  Cattle 

Hikes,  Miss  Belle,  Columbus  Needlework 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Chas  ,  Columbus  Needlework 

Handers(!hied,  Mary  J.,  Columbus  Alb.  lace 

Hizas,  Seeiy,  Ft.  Aucient  Swine 

Hoover.  Mrs.  R.  A..,  Urbana  Cattle 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Marion  Preserves,  etc. 

Housekeeper,  G.  C,  Bowling  Green   Fruit 

House,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Marion  Needlework 

Hock,  Mrs.  E.,  Marion  Needlework 

Horn,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Columbus  Brass  work 

Hunter,  M.  R.,  Avenue  Horses 

Hunter,  Lon,  Morrow  Swine 

Hurst,  S.  E.,  Elyria  Poultry 

Hurst,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Chillicothe... Preserves,  etc. 

Hurst  &  Hurt,  Chillicothe  Fruit 

Huber,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Circleville   Flowers 

Hussey,  John  E.,  Col  Screens  and  painting 

Hussey,  Isnac,  Columbus  Wash-boards 

Hughes  &  Grierson,  Columbus. ..Spiral  spriugs 

Hu  Mmt  r.  h;mma  J.,  Marion  ..Paintings 

Hull,  P.  G.,  Columbus  Musical  instruments 

Halderman,  S.,  cultivators,  Kingston. 
Hanika  Iron  Fence  Co.,  iron  fence,  Springfield 
Hawes,  O.  M.,  General  Agent,  Stevens  &  Co., 
Norwalk. 

Hench  &  Dromgold,  cultivators,  York,  Pa., 
Morris  Taylor,  agent,  tast  Kochester. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  grain  drills,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  S.  E.  Shear,  General  Agent,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Hotchkiss,  S.  S.,  General  Agent,  Wm.  Deering 
<fe  Co.,  Mansfield. 

Howard,  W.  S.,  General  Agent,  A.  W.  Coates 
&L  Co.,  Alliance. 

Huber  ManufKCturing  Co.,  steam  engines  and 
threshers,  Marion. 

Hunt,  E.  E.,farm  gates,  Willoughby. 

Hydraulic  Press  Co.,  cider  presses,  Mt.  Gilead. 


Immel,  John  &  Son,  Columbus  Vehicles 

Irons,  S.,  Lebanon  Fruit 

Irvin,  Miss  Lettie,  Columbus  Needlework 


Name  and  posioffice.  Article  exhibited, 

Jarvis,  S.,  Wesierville  Garden  worker 

Jamison,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Delaware  Needlework 

Johnson,  F.  H.,  South  Bend,  ind  Cattle 

J  ones,  C.  E.,  Delaware  Bees 

Johnson,  Jas.,  Chlllicuthe  Fruit 

Jones,  .\.  O  ,  Columbus   Drain  tile 

Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Pataskala  Needlework 

Jones,  J.  D.,  General  Agent,  Chieftain  Hay 
Rake  Co.,  Columbus. 


Karnes,  L.,  Camp  Chase  Horses 

Kaiser,  Miss  M.,  Chillicothe  J^'ruit 

Keckley,  J.  &  V.,  Marysville  Grain 

Kemp  tt  Burfel,  Syracuse,  N.J  Vehicles 

Keiser  &  Hauna,  Lolumbus  Kitchen  safes 

Kephart,  Geo.  H.,  Speuferville...Llothes  horse 

Kessler,  VVm.,  East  Riugold  ire  cooler 

Ketter  &  McUowt-ll,  Columbus. ..EK-ctric  sup's 

King,  D.  D.,  Wilmington  horses 

Kaiiierd,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Camp 

(jhase  Butter,  bread,  etc. 

Kiug,  xVlrs.  Ellen,  Brice  Needlework 

King,  J.  B.,  Cincinnati  Hat  hoiuer 

Klyzinski,  Miss  Emma,  Columbus..N  eealew'K 

Knapp,  Mi.ss  Cornelia,  Oberlin  Neetilework 

Kiiapp,  Miss  Amelia,  Fitchville... Needlework 

Koerner,  John,  Alton   HoiSes 

Koepplin,  Mrs.  C,  Marysville   .  ..Needlework 

Kroiiinger,  Cieo.,  Columbus  Vegetables 

Kroft,  Mrs.,  Columbus  Neeulework 

Krauer,  Mrs.  K.,  Oberlin  Needleworli 

Kephart,  G.  H.,  harrows,  Spencerviile. 
Kessler,  Wm„  wheel  rucK  and  lire  cooler, 
Amanda. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  corn  planters,  Sterling,  111. 

J  no.  Patterson,  agent,  Columbus. 
Kilbourue  &  Jacoos  Mfg.  Co.,  road  scrapers, 

Columbus. 

KimbcrliLiMfg.Co.,harrows,Indianapolis,Ind. 


Lawson,  B.  W.,  London  Horses 

Lampee  Bros.,  Van  W  ert  Swine 

Lawrence,  M.,  Columbus   \  egetabies 

Lake,  W.  M.,  Columbus  Milk  stool 

Lacy,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Wilmington  Needlework 

Langham,  Wm.,  Belleville    ..  Shells  and  coral 

Levering,  E.,  Baltimore,  Md  Collee 

Lewis,  Robert,  Columbus  Vegetables 

Lee,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Gahanna  Neeulework 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  Lolumbus. ...Needlework 

Lind.vey,  Jas.,  Madison  Mills  Poultry 

Linxweiler,  Jacob,  Dayton   l:'ruit 

Ijivingsion,  A.  W.,  &  Bro.,  Co- 
lumbus  harm  products 

Liggett,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Woo.^ter..  Child  s  bedstead 

i^iily.  Mrs.  Capt.,  Columbus  Needl.  work. 

Logsdon,  Jos.,  Sandusky   Horses 

Lovejoy,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  Col  Butter,  bread,  etc. 

Loffland,  Miss  Anna,  Columbus  1<  lowers 

Lybarger,  A.,  Columbus  Horses 

Lynn,  W.  J.  &  B.  M.,  Canfield  Horses 

Lewis  &  Co.,  E.  W.,  iron  and  wire  material, 
Columbus. 

Little  Grant  Plow  Co.,  plows,  Mansfield. 

Livingston  &  Son,  agents.  C.  E.  Mann,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  cultivators  and  plows, 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  E.  A.  Stewart,  General 
Agent,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Loomis  &  Nyman,  well  drilling  machines, 
Tiffin. 

Lorscheider,  Mat.,  General  Agent  Minneapolis 
Harvesting  Co.,  Columbus. 


Mason,  J.  J.,  Gallipolis  Horses  and  sheep 

Mayfield,  J.  W.,  Delaware  Horses 
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Marfield  &  Bro.,  Chillicothe  Flour 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Mary,  Reynoldsburg, 

Butter,  bread,  etc 

Marfield  &  Co.,  Chillicothe  Cooper's  ware 

Marlioiler,  Mrs.  Dora,  Columbus. ..NeedleAvorlc 
Marshall,  Mrs.  M.,  LJ.  S.  BarraclW!..Nt;eulewoi  k 

Matthews,  Thos.,  Columbus  Paintings 

Megham,  Bud,  Columbus  ....Poultry 

Miner,  Miss  Josephine,  Columbus. Needlework 

Miller,  J.  T.,  Marble  Cliti'.  Cattle  and  horses 

Mischman,  W.  Li.,  Bellefontdiue  Cattle 

Miller,  A.  K.,  Pataskala  Horses 

Millikm,  G.  W.,  Youngstown  Cattle 

 ,  New  Liondon   .Swine 

Mitchell,  Frauk,  London  Horses 

Mills,  J  as.,  Updegrall  fSheep 

Miller,  J  as.  M.,  Columbus  Vegetables 

Miller,  Miss  Lizzie,  Pataskala  Jelly 

Miller  &  Bradley,  Columbus   Stoves 

MituoH,  ii^vans  &  Co  ,  Columbus  Vehicles 

Miller,  Miss  Ktuma,  Xenia  Needlework 

Miner,  Mrs.  L.  M.  C,  Lithopolis... Needlework 

Mock,  J.  L.,  Columbus  Poultry 

Morrison,  A.,  Taylor  Farm  products 

Morrison,  C.  M.,  Taylor  Flowers 

Moore,  C.  G.,  \Ves-tervill©....Wsfihing  n  acliine 

Moehl  &  PtiUSch,  Columbns  Wagon 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.,  Ashland  Needlework 

Morgan,  Mrs.  C,  Ashland  Needlework 

Machine  and  Steel  Pully  Co.,  cultivators,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Mast  &  Co.,  P.  P.  grain  drills,  Springfield. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  wind  mlH«,  )ri|»nu;_,field. 

Marlin,  J.  T.,  General  Agent,  Milwaukee  Har- 
vester Co.,  Columbus. 

Mayer,  A.  E.,  (General  Agent  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Machine  Co.,  Columbus. 

Maun,  C.  E.,  potato  digger.  Livingston  &  Son, 
agents,  Columbus. 

McComes  &  tton,  W.  G.,  hayearner,  Colerain. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  reaper 
and  machines,  Chicago,  111.  A.  E.  Mayer, 
agent,  Columbus. 

McSherry  &  Co.,  D.  E.,  grain  drills,  Dayton. 

Mechanicsburg  Machine  Co.,  grain  drills, 
Mechunicsburg. 

Millson,  John,  General  Agent  Western  Wood 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Columbus. 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  mowers  and  reap- 
ers, Milwaukee,  Wis.  J.  T.  Martin,  General 
Agent,  Columbus. 

Minneapolis  Harvester  Co.,  mowers  and  reap- 
esa-s,  Minxieapoiis,  Minft.  iku^.  Lorschelder, 
General  Agent,  Columbus.  ' 

Miller,  C.  H.,  rubber  bucket  pumps,  Colum- 
bus. 

Moline  Plane  Co.,  plows,  Mollne,  111. 
Myers  &  Bro.,  J.  E.,  pumps,  Ashland. 


McGarry,  P.,  Jamestovrn   Potatoes,  etc 

McBride,  Miss  Nancy,  Pataskala, 

Bread,  butter,  etc 

McCullon,  Hallsville  Fruit 

McMurray  &  Faber,  Marion  Vehicles 

McBride,  Miss  Maggie,  Pata8kala..Needlework 

McCoy,  Miss  Alice,  Chillicotbe  Needlework 

McDermith,  W.  H.  &  Co.,  Columbus, 

Boots  and  shoes 

McClelland,  Miss  Belle,  Columbus  Flowers 

McClave,  Chas.,  New  London  Poultry 

McDonald,  Allen,  Hookstowu,  Pa  Sheep 

McBnde,  E.,  Allentown  Horses 


National  Sheet  Metal  Reeling  Co.,  New  York 

City  Roofing 

ITarse,  Mrs.  Will,  Columbus  Needlework 

Near,  J.  P.,  Urbana  Horses 

Wowton,  J.  V.  &  Co.,  Toledo  Horses 

N©wi©Y«,  J.  W.,  C«l»»k«l  »^  


Name  and  post-office.  Articles  exhibited. 

Nelson,  Miss  Carrie  Needlework 

Neville,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  Columbus  Painting 

Nixon,  L.  C,  Ft.  Aucient  Swine 

Nisweuger,  C.  P.,  Springfield  Creamer 

Noggle,  John,  Plymouth  Farm  products 

Noggie,  R'osie,  chicago,  Ohio  Needlework 

Newark  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  clover 
hullers,  Columbus. 

Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.,  traction  engines.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan.  J.  N.  Patterson,  State 
Agent,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Obetz,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Reese  Preserves,  etc 

Ohio  Furnituie  Co.,  Columbus.. ..Cabinet  ware 

Oiilen,  N.  S.  (k  Son,  Streetsboro  Cattle 

Ohlen,  Jas.  &  Son,  Columbus  Machinery 

O'Harra,  Mrs.  Geo.  P.,  Columbus  Painting 

Ohio  Business  Univerzity,  Toledo, 

Penmanship 

Oliver,  W.,  Kingstown  Fruit 

Ortman,  W.  H.,  Hallsville  Farm  products 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  plows.  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Osuorn  &  Co.,  E.  M.,  mowers  and  reapers,  An- 
burn,  N.  Y. 

Ottawa  Gate  Manufacturieg  Co.,  gates,  Ot- 
tawa, Ohio. 


Parsons  &  Black,  Worthington  Cattle 

Pryne,  R.  K.,  Parkman..  Cattl* 

Paxton,  J .  G.  &  r*on,  Houstonville,  Pa....Horses 

Palmer,  J.  G.,  Millersburg  Horses 

Priddock,  Mrs.  E  L.,  Delaware. ..Preserves,  etc 

Parii,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Hope  Preserves,  etc 

Par^ons,  Miss  L.  A.,  Gallon  Needlework 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Galion  Needlework 

Plessinger,  Frank,  Bfamsville  Swine 

Pegg.  M.  J..  Mifilln.sville  Horses 

Penny,  G.  W.,  Newark  Swine 

Perry,  A.  L.,  Mrs.,  Lewis  Centre  Flowers 

Pfeflner,  John,  Delawwre..  Fruit 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Mary,  Col  Butter,  bread,  etc 

Phelger.  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Springfield....  Needlework 
PeutielcLJ.  W.&Son,  Willoughby..Machiuery 

Pierce,  Mrs.  C,  Columbus  Needlework 

Pitts,  C.  D.  <t  Son,  Columbus..Boois  and  shoes 

Piersche,  John  N.,  Columbus  Paintings 

Pond,  Mayiiard,  Logan  Cattle 

Ponteus,  Phil.,  Groveport  Horses 

Pollock,  J  VV.,  Cedai  ville  Cattle  an  i  sheep 

Posile,  David,  Camp  Chase  Poultry 

Postle,  F.  L.,  Camp  Chase  Horses 

Postle,  F.  D.,  Alton   Sheep 

Powers,  Edward,  Marysville  Farm  products 

Pool,  Mrs.  r.,  Reynoldsburg...Butter,  bread,  etc 

Poling,  John, Columbus  Potatoes 

Poht,  John,  Columbus  Fruit 

Powers,  A.  C.  Penysburg  Fruit 

Powers,  Mrs.  ().  G.,  Newark  Silks 

Priuix,  Alice,  Circleville  Needlework 

Price,  Mrs.  Alice,  Columbus  Needlework 

Purdman  and  others,  Dublin  H'  rses 

Pugh,  G.  W.,  Basil  Horses 

Purdum,  Mrs.  J.  VV.,  Chillicothe  Fruit 

Pugh,  Miss  Addie,  Columbus  Flowers 

Patterson,  John,  agricultural  Implements, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Patterson,  J.  N.,  State  Agent,  Nichols,  Shepard 
A-  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Pcrrlll.  A.  N..  Agent  Gholson  Fertilizing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Picketts,  H.,  bricklayer's  scaffold.  AKron,  O. 

Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  thres^hing  engines, 
Bnfl^alo,  N.  Y. 

Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  binders  and  mow- 
ers, Piano,  III.  G.  A.  Diamond,  Gen«Ml 
Af«Bt,  MU«B,  Ohio. 
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Pyle,  T.  R.,  General  Agent  A.W.Wood  Mower 
and  Reaper  Co.  Mt.  Vernon. 


Quivey,  J.  M.,  Houston Yille,  Pa  Sheep 

Raisin,  Robt.,  Columbus  Vegetables 

Ratti,  Jos.,  Columbus  Broom-hunger 

Rath,  Mrs.  J.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Reigle,  Isaac,  Cedar  Hill  Cattle 

Renick,  Harness,  Circleville  Cattle 

Richardson  &  McGrew,  Westville  Swine 

Renick,  Mrs.  Alex.,  l  hillicothe  Fruit 

Reinhart,  Miss  Tillie,  Columbus. ..Needlework 

Richards,  D.  D.,  Newark  Cattle 

Rinehart,  J.,  Marysville  Grain 

Ridenour,  Miss  S.  B.,  Columbus. ..Needlework 

Rohr,  C.  W.,  Groveport  Horses 

Roth,  C.  A.,  Columbus  Flowers 

Royce  &  Pulling,  Columbus  Machinery 

Rose,  L.  W.,  Columbus  Halters 

Robertson,  Sarah,  Columbus  Needlework 

Rumsey  Bros.,Westtteld,  N.J  Cattle 

Rundel,  J.  F.,  Birmingham,  Mich  Sheep 

Ruy,  P.,  &  Sons,  Richville  Carving 

Ryant,  F.  L.,  rons^antia  Horses 

Ryan,  Alice,  Columbus  Painting 

Richmond  Check  Rower  Co.,  check  rower, 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  plows.  Rock  Island, 

111. 

Rogers  Fence  Co.,  fences  and  harrows,  Spring- 
field, O. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  threshers  and  engines,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Roley,  Adam,  field-roller,  Basil,  O. 

Ross  &  Co.,  E.  W.,  feed-cutter,  Springfield,  O. 

Rude  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  grain  drills. 
Liberty,  Ind.  Smith  &  Amann,  Agents,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Russell  &  Co.,  engines  and  threshers,  Massil- 
loo,  O. 


Scott.  J.  R.,  La  Rue  Horses 

Scbroioher,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Campbells- 
town   Horses 

Scobey,  Mrs.  J.  E.,Col  Butter,  bread,  etc. 

Screyer,  G.,  Columbus  Stoves 

Schrock  &  McDonald,  Columbus  Vehicles 

Schllle,  Miss  F  ,  Columbus  Needlework 

Seely,  M.  R.  <&  Co.,  North  Farming  Co., 

Mich  Cattle 

S«egar,  Miss  Nora,  Columbus  Needlework 

Sherwood  Novelty  Harness  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y  Harnes=) 

Shoemaker,  D.,  Columbus  Swine 

Sharp,  Jos.  &  D.  K.,  Millersburg  Horses 

Scuff,  M.,  Chillicothe  Fruit 

Shafler,  Miss  Addie,  Columbus  Wax-work 

Sitee,  Eugene,  West  Dover  Horses 

Sims,  B.  C,  Groveport  Farm  products 

Simson,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Sked,  J.  F.,  Westerville  Flowers 

Slada,  A.,  Shadesville  Swine 

Slade,  Miss  Olive,  Columbus  Painting 

Smith,  J.  McLain,  Dayton  Cattle 

Smith,  J.  L.,  New  Carlisle  Horses 

Smith,  Z.  T.,  &  Bros.,  Upper  S»odusky..Swine 

Smith,  Wm.,  Gambler  Horses 

Smith,  N.  L.,  Lindenville  Butter 

Smith,  Miss  Tillie,  Columbus  Wax-flowers 

Smith,  M^ss  Edie,  Lindenville  Needlework 

Smith,  Mary  J.,  Lindenville  Needlework 

Snyder,  Jno.  S.,  Lancaster  Fruit 

Snider,  Miss  Mary,  Columbus  Needlework 

Smith,  Miss  Ella,  Columbus  Paintings 

Sprague,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Brice  Flowers 

Spenror,  Harry,  Columbus  Drawing 

Stimson,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Columbus,. ..Needlework 
Stewart,  Ja«.  R.,  Coshocton  ....Vehioles 


Name  and  postoffice.  Article  exhibited^, 

Stewart,  Frank,  Columbus  Horses 

Steveys,  F.  C,  Attica,  N,  Y  Cattle 

Stillwell,  J.  W.,  &  Co.,  Troy  Cattle 

Sieddam,  J.  D.,  Wilmington  Horses 

Streeper,  J.  P.,  Chillieothe  Fruit 

Stimel),  El.,Colvimbus  Fruit 

Stubbs,  A.,  Lebanon  Fruit 

Stelzig,  Miss,  Columbus  Needlework 

Strotauk,  Miss  Lena,  Columbus. ..Needlework 

Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Portsmouth  Fainting 

Superior  Roller  Skate  Co.,  Columbus, ...Skates 
Swickard,  Lewis,  Westerville. ..Farm  products 

Swisher,  H.  C,  Groveport  Farm  products 

Swartz,  Miss  Can ie,  Columbus   Wax-work 

Schauer,  Smith  &  Co.,  hay  rakes,  Oslx)rn,  O. 
Scheidler  Machine  WorKs,  traction  engines, 
Newark,  O. 

Seiberliiig  &  Co.,  J.  F.,  mowers  and  reapers, 
Akron,  O. 

Seiberling,  Miller  &  Co.,  mowers  and  reapers, 
Doylesiown,  O. 

Sefton,  W.  E.,  General  Agent,  C.  Aultman  & 
Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

Selby,  Yates  &  Co.,  grain  drills,  Peoria,  111. 
John  Patterson,  Agent,  Columbus. 

Sharpless,  P.  O.,  ueneral  Agent,  Farmers' 
Friend  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  O. 

Shear,  S.  E.,  General  Agent,  Hoosier  Drill  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind 

Smith,  George  T.,  Middlings  Purifier  Co.,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Smith  &  Amann,  plows,  Columbus,  O. 

Sohn-Kidge  Implement  Co.,  hay  rakes,  Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Square- Hole  Augur  Co.,Wooster,  O. 

Stevens  &  Son,  A.  W.,.  threshers  and  engines, 

Auburn,  N.  Y.   O.  M.  Hawes,  General  Agent, 

Norwalk,  O. 
Stevenson  Engine  Co.,  steam  engines,  Upper 

Sandushy,  u. 
Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  harrows  and 

mowers,  Da>  tan,  O. 
Staver,  H.  C,  Implement  Co.,  mill  and  horse 

power  combined,  Chicago,  111. 
Superior  Drill  Co.,  grain  urills,  Springfield,  O. 

W.  M.  Benlz,  General  Agent,  A.slilaud,  O. 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  plows,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 


Taylor,  C,  0.,  Urbana  Horses 

Taylor,  Samuel,  Pleasant  Corners  Swine 

Taggart,  E.,  Lewis  Center.. ..Butter,  bread,  etc. 

Thompson,  J.  H.,  Washington  C.  H  Horses 

Teachout,  A.,  &  Co  ,  Columbus  ..Doors 

Tibbetts,  Fred.,  Columous  Poultry 

Tidd,  A.  W.,  Lancaster  Painting 

Tippett,  H.,  Columbus  Drawing 

Thomas,  S.  W.,  &  Co.,  New  London....  sheep 

Todd,  S.  H.,  Wakeman  Swine 

Todd,  D.  W.,  &  Son,  Urbana  Swine 

Toomey,  S..  &  I'o.,  Canal  Dover  Vehicles 

Todd,  Miss  Florence,  Columbus  Ceeroing 

Thomas,  R.  J.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O  

Trimble,  Mrs.  L.^  Alarion  Preserves,  etc. 

Tryon,  J.  H.,  Willoughby,  O  Fruit 

Troy  Buggy  Works,  Troy  Wagons 

Turner,  Henry,  Pleasant  Corners  Horses 

Tussing  Bros,,  Canal  Winchester  Potatoes 

Turnbull  Wagon  Co  Vehicles 

Turner,  Mrs.  Wm.  N.,  Fairfield  Needlework 

Taylor,  Morris,  Agent,  Hench  &  Dromgold, 

East  Rochester,  O. 
Thomas  &  Sons,  J.  H,  hay  rakes,  Springfield, 

Ohio. 

Thomas  Harrow  Ck).,  harrows,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ubanks,  C,  Dublin    ,  Horses 

University,  O.  S..  Columb.ua  Lattle 

Urlin,  G.  C,  Columbus  PhotograpU* 
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List  op  Exhibiters — Continued. 


Name  and postoJSHce.  Article  exhibited. 

Universal  Plow  Co.,  plows,  Canton,  O. 


Valentine,  J.  H.,  Duval  Cattle 

Van  Plorn,  T.  B.,  <fc  Co.,  Columbus  Cattle 

Van  Cleaf,  A.  R.,  Citcleville  Horses 

Vance,  J.  J.,  ustrander  Horses 

Vance,  J.  B.,  Lockbourne  Horses 

Vesey,  Mrs.  J.,  Grovepurt  Needlework 

Vogel,  Miss  Maggie,  Attica  Preserves,  etc. 

Vogelgesang  Furnace  Co.,  Columbus  Stoves 

Watson,  Geo.,  &  Son,  South  Charleston..Cattle 

Waples  &  Clelland,  La  Rue  Horses 

Walker,  C.  C,  &  Son,  New  Madison  Cattle 

Waddle,  B.,  Marion  Cattle 

Waddle,  F.,  Circleville  ..Horses 

Waxwell,  Hecker  &  Pomerend,  Millers- 
burg  .Flour 

Ware,  V.  A.  P.,  Reynoldsburg...Farm  products 

Westbrook,  O.,  Stantontown  Horetes 

West,  Wm.,  Cbillicothe  b  ruit 

Webster,  A.,  (jlintonville  Fruit 

Wbitmore,  D.  J.,  &  Co.,  Casstown  Cattle 

White,  T.  E.,  Millburg  Cattle 

Whipps  Bros.,  Marion  Grain,  etc 

Whiisell,  Mrs.  E.,  Columbus  Preserves 

White  Sewing  Machine  uo.,  Co- 

lum  bus  Needlework 

Willis,  R.  K.,  Lewis  Centre  Horses 

Willis  &  Staley,  Lewis  Centre  Sheep 

Williams,  W.,  and  others,  Columbus  Horses 

Willson,  F.  R  ,  &  Son,  (Columbus  Vehicles 

Wilson,  J.  N.,  North  Fairfield  Churn 

Wilhelm,  Jno.,  Wooster  Churn 

Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gar- 

rettsville  Evaporators 

Willard,  Miss  Alice,  Columbus  Painting 


Name  and  postoffioe.  Article  exhibited, 

Williams,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Columbus  Carving 

Williamson,  CD., Colum- 
bus  Musical  instruments 

Wolley,  S.  J.,  Hilliard  Cattle 

Wooster,  Miss  Kate,  Lancaster  Needlework 

Woodruff  &  Cooper,  Columbus..  ..Penmanship 
Wright,  Mrs.  Venice,  Columbus. ..Needlework 
Woodward,  Miss  Sallie,  Urbana... Needlework 
Wright,  Mrs.  B.  G.,  Columbus  Paintings 

Wayne  Agricultural  Co.,  grain  drills,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Watertown  Steam  Engine  Co.,  steam  thresher 
engines,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  plows,  Monmouth,  111. 

Whitely,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  binders,  reapers, 
and  mowers,  Springfield,  O. 

Winchester  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Winches- 
ter, lud. 

Wood,  Walter  A.,  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
mowers  and  reapers,  Chicago,  111.  Jno.  Mill- 
son,  Agent,  Columbus. 

Wood,  Wm.  Anf-on,  Mower  and  Reaper  Co., 
Youngstown,  O.  T.  R.  Pyle,  General  Agent, 
Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


Xenia  Public  Schools  General  work 

Yates  &  Sons,  Thos.,  Delaware  Cattle 

Yardley,  A.  L.,  Columbus  Wooden  ware 

York,  Irvin  Brock  Cattle 

Ziegler,  Hattie  A.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Zimmer,  Miss  E  L.,  Columbus  Needlework 

Zerkle,  Mrs.  J.,  Columbus  Flowers 

Zuck,  Mary  E.,  Columbus  Painting 


REPORT  ON  THE  HORSE  EXHIBIT. 


BY  J.  J.  ALLISON. 

2o  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

As  Reporter  of  awards  on  horses  for  the  year  1885,  I  submit  the  following : 
In  comparison  with  former  years,  and  in  fact,  the  Horse  Department  of  the 
Ohio  Scate  Fair  of  1885,  was  a  complete  success.  A  large  number  of  additional 
stalls  was  required  to  meet  the  demand.  The  management  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  were  seldom  unpopular.  The  draft  horses  were 
best  represented.  The  interest  in  this  class  has  taken  great  prominence  in  our 
State  for  the  past  few  years,  and  other  classes  have  been  neglected.  The  tide 
is  turning,  and  soon  the  general  purpose  horse  will  be  foremost,  yet  the  draft 
horse  will  hold  a  high  rank. 

Almost  all  the  competition  is  among  the  stallions.  There  are  many  mares  in 
Ohio  superior  to  those  at  the  State  Fair.  The  stock  men,  and  particularly 
the  farmers,  should  bring  their  best  horses,  not  so  much  to  secure  a  premium, 
as  to  increase  the  interest  in  good  stock  and  improve  the  condition  of  these, 
our  most  faithful  servants.  While  the  horse  is  the  most  valuable  property,  he 
is  also  the  most  abused  by  the  majority  of  owners. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 

The  ^'common  horse  "  has  eclipsed  this  class.  The  only  four-year-old  stallion 
exhibited  took  the  first  premium.  Waverly,  Jr.,  is  owned  by  Joseph  Logsdon, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  is  a  dark  bay,  16^  hands  high,  weighing  1065 
pounds,  sired  by  Waverly,  dam,  Callduck.  He  is  a  fine  horse,  with  a  record 
of  1:44. 

Without  competition,  the  three-year-old  stallion  Dud  took  first  premium ;  he 
is  owned  by  John  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  sired  by  Chillicothe, 
dam,  Sirene.    He  is  a  dark  brown. 

John  Alexander,  the  only  two-year -old  shown,  took  first  premium ;  he  is 
owned  by  W.  Williams,  Columbus,  sired  by  Kyrl  Daly,  dam,  Nettie  Gwynne. 
This  gray  colt  promises  a  good  future,  having  taken  first  premium  in  the  two- 
year-old  race. 

In  class  of  one-year-old  stallions,  the  only  colt  shown  took  first  premium ;  he 
is  owned  by  J.  M.  Ackerman,  Columbus,  sired  by  Kyrle  Daly. 

Mares  four  years  old  and  over. — Of  the  two  shown  in  this  class.  Lady  Reber, 
owned  by  J.  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H.,  took  first  money.  She  is  a 
dark  bay,  sired  by  Hurrah,  16  hands  high,  weighing  1200  pound?.  She  is  a 
fine  mare  and  very  fast,  taking  first  money,  best  two  in  three  in  the  mile  race. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Westfall,  owned  by  F.  R.  Stuart,  Flint, 
Ohio,  she  was  sired  by  Hurrah,  dam.  Regards ;  she  took  second  money  in  the 
two-mile  race  of  1884. 

Mares  three  years  old  and  under  four. — Two  were  shown.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Faith,  owned  by  W.  Williams,  Columbus ;  she  was  sired  by 
Hurrah,  dam,  Nellie  Gwynne,  is  15J  hands  high,  and  weighs  900  pounds.  The 
second  premium  was  given  to  Palie,  owned  by  Charles  Brossman,  Lithopolis, 
Ohio,  sired  by  Kyrle  Daly,  is  a  bay  15^  hands  high,  and  weighs  900  pounds. 

11  AG 
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Mares  two  years  old  and  under  three. — Of  the  two  shown,  Grace  Lee,  owned  by 
W.  Williams,  Columbus,  took  first  premium.  She  is  a  bay,  sired  by  Kyrle 
Daly,  dam,  Louisa  Gwynne.  She  promises  great  speed,  taking  second  money 
in  the  two  year- old  race.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Faith  Thomp- 
son, owned  by  John  H.  Thompson,  Washington  C.  H.  She  is  a  brown  filly, 
sired  by  Chillicothe,  dam,  Ada  H. 

The  one-year-old  filly,  Belle  of  Marion,  took  first  premium  whhout  opposi- 
tion ;  she  is  owned  by  Noyes  &  Irwin,  Marion,  sired  by  Grenada,  dam,  Belle  of 
Nelson. 

Louisa  Gwynne,  the  only  brood  mare  with  foal  at  her  side,  took  first  pre- 
mium ;  she  is  owned  by  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Columbus,  sired  by  Hurrah,  dam, 
Nellie  Gwynne.  She  is  eight  years  of  age,  15  hands  high,  weight  1000  pounds. 
The  colt  is  a  chestnut,  sired  by  Grenada,  a  famous  horse,  winner  of  Saratoga, 
Belmont,  etc.,  stakes. 

ROADSTERS. 

In  this  class,  a  fine  display  was  made.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  behold 
the  action  of  these  noble  horses,  and  the  skill  of  their  drivers. 

Stallion  four  years  old  and  over. — There  were  six  exhibits.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Ambassador,  a  famous  blsck,  owned  by  Harris  &  Williams, 
Upper  Sandusky.  He  was  sired  by  Geo.  Wilkes,  dam,  American  Boy;  he  is 
ten  years  old,  16^  hands  high,  and  weighs  1275  pounds.  Ambassador  has  all 
the  points  of  a  roadster  in  an  unusual  degree,  most  prominent  of  which  is  his 
endurance  and  speed,  having  a  record  of  2:25.  He  has  taken  many  premiums, 
and  was,  without  doubt,  the  best  horse  upon  the  grounds,  if  not  in  Ohio. 

Maitland,  Jr.,  owned  by  B.  W.  Lawson,  London,  Ohio,  took  second  premium ; 
he  is  a  blood  bay,  16  hands  high,  weighing  1225  pounds;  enormous  bone  and 
long  stride.  Maitland,  Jr.,  is  an  inbred  Messenger  on  both  sides,  sired  by 
Maitland,  dam,  Josie  Turner.  He  has  taken  many  premiums,  and  could  find 
his  superior  only  in  Ambasrador.  He  is  of  the  same  stock  as  Maud  S,  and 
shows  great  speed  and  endurance. 

Stallion  three  and  under  four  years. — Four  were  shown.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Happy  Hmkle,  owned  by  A.  H.  Underwood,  London,  Ohio, 
sired  by  Happy  Traveler,  dam.  Lady  Hinkle.  He  is  brown,  15^  hands  high, 
weighing  960  pounds.  The  second  premium  was  given  to  a  horse  owned  by 
Frank  Wardell,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Stallion  two  years  old  and  under  three. — Of  the  four  exhibits,  Garfield  Moore 
carried  off  first  honors.  He  is  owned  by  C.  C.  Smhh,  Plain  City,  and  is  a 
well  developed  bay  colt,  16  hands  high.  The  secoi  d  premium  was  given  to 
Deceiver,  owned  by  A.  L.  Grover,  Mechanicsburg. 

But  one  colt,  in  the  one-year-old  class,  was  considered,  although  several 
superior  ones  were  entered.  Tne  judges  thought  it  an  oversight  in  the  State 
Board  to  require  this  class  to  exhibit  in  harness,  yet  they  could  not  admit  any 
without  it.  "J.  B.  "  deserved  first  premium.  He  is  owned  and  was  bred  by 
P.  G.  Palmer,  Millersburg,  sired  by  American  Boy  (see  description  under 

stallions  with  five  of  his  colts  "  ),  dam,  Luke's  Hiatoga.  He  is  a  sorrel,  with 
nice  open  gait.  Jessie  M.  Elliott,  Alton,  had  a  fine  colt  that  was  also  rejected. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Archibald  Chief,  owned  by  AVm.  J.  Smith, 
Gambler,  sired  by  Robin  Hood.    He  is  a  large,  hght  bay,  15  hands  high. 

Mare  four  years  old  and  over. — Under  this  clasi.  eight  fine  mares  were  shown, 
by  lar  the  best  exhibit  of  mares  on  the  ground.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
to  a  sorrel  mare,  owned  by  Jonas  Pickens,  CircU  ville.  The  second  premium 
was  given  to  Kissie,  owned  by  L.  G.  Delano,  Kinnikinnick,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
good  style  brown,  four  years  old,  15J  hands  high,  weighing  1025  pounds,  sired 
by  Knickerbocker. 
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Mare  three  years  old  and  under  four. — Of  the  three  of  this  class,  Lady  Light- 
foot  carried  off  first  honors.  She  is  owned  by  M.  L.  Burnham,  Mechanics- 
burg,  sired  by  Joe  Hildreth.  She  is  a  beautiful  chestnut  sorrel,  weighing  §50 
pounds.  The  second  premium  went  to  Linnet,  sired  by  Col.  Moore,  and  owned 
by  C.  C.  Smith,  Plain  City. 

Without  competition,  a  two-year-old  filly,  Sada  B,  took  first  premium ;  she 
is  owned  by  A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  sired  by  Pennypark,  dam,  Eagle  Pilot. 
She  is  of  great  beauty,  and  straight  and  worthy. 

One-year-old  filly. — Fanny  Frost,  owned  by  P.  G.  Palmer,  Millersburg,  de- 
served first  premium,  but  was  not  considered  by  the  judges,  because  she  was 
shown  without  harness.  She  is  a  superior  colt,  sired  by  American  Boy,  dam, 
Scott's  Hiatoga;  she  has  fine  action,  and  promises  to  be  a  trotter.  The  first 
premium  went  to  Emma  Abbott,  owned  by  A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  sired  by 
Pennypack,  dam,  Eagle  Pilot.  She  is  a  bay  with  white  feet,  weighs  600  pounds, 
and  has  speed  for  a  colt.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Vici,  owned 
by  John  C.  Hana,  Groveport,  and  sired  by  Schuyler  Colfax. 

Mare  with  foal  at  side. — The  first  premium  went  to  Sada  Thayer,  owned  by 
F.  L.  Postle,  Camp  Chase;  she  is  an  extra  dark  bay,  weighing  1000  pounds. 
The  colt  is  by  Pennypack.  The  second  premium  was  given  to  a  mare  owned 
by  A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala. 

HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

Stallion  four  years  old  and  over. — In  this  important  class  there  were  thirteen 
entries  and  ten  exhibits.  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  to  behold  a  finer 
sight  than  these  spirited,  blooded,  and  perfect  horses.  Every  horse  was  worthy 
of  a  premium.  The  judges  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Galvados,  owned  by 
Armstrong  &  Stanly,  Alliance,  imported  from  France,  in  1885,  by  J.  H.  Dol- 
man, New  York.  He  is  French  Coach,  dapple  bay,  weighing  1300  pounds, 
16J  hands  high.  He  has  high  action,  perfect  development,  and  justly  takes  the 
first  premium  wherever  he  is  shown.  The  second  premium  was  given  to  Clifton 
Cnief,  owned  by  John  Beal,  Port  Williams,  by  Old  Risk  Hambletonian,  dam, 
Lady  Starr.    He  is  a  dark  bay,  16^  hands  high,  and  weighs  1100  pounds. 

Stallion  three  years  old. — Of  the  seven  entries  and  four  exhibits,  Willoughby 
took  the  first  premium.  He  is  owned  by  F.  L.  Bryant,  Constantia,  sired  by 
Willoughby,  dam,  Nell.  He  is  a  dark  bay,  15J  hands  high,  and  weighs  1060 
pounds.  He  is  of  Messenger  and  Red  Eagle  stock.  The  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Frank  Herod,  owned  by  Dwight  Gay,  Columbus,  by  York- 
shireman ;  a  dark,  bay  of  good  size  and  action. 

Stallion  two  years  old. — Of  the  four  shown,  Wonderful  took  first  money;  he 
is  owned  and  was  bred  by  Frank  M.  Jack,  Lebanon,  by  Wonder,  dam,  Minnie. 
Wonderful  is  a  rich,  dark  bay,  15f  hands  high,  and  weighs  1050  pounds.  He 
is  of  Hambletonian  stock,  and  as  his  name  indicates,  a  choice  horse  with  al- 
most perfect  development  in  every  point.  His  style  and  action  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Diamond  Joe,  owned 
by  R.  W.  Purdum,  Dublin,  by  Robin  Hood,  dam,  Nettie  Moore.  He  is  a 
bay,  with  good  size. 

Of  the  two  one-year-old  stallions,  Lord  Derwent  took  first  premium ;  be  is 
owned  by  Bell  Brothers,  Wooster,  and  imported  by  them,  January,  1885;  sire. 
Emperor,  dam,  Michael.  He  is  a  rich  bay,  of  good  size,  extra  size  and  move- 
ment, and  one  of  the  best  colts  on  the  ground.  Blueback  took  the  second  pre- 
mium; he  is  owned  by  Koerner,  of  Alton;  by  Bellefontaine;  bay,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  fine  horse. 

Mare  four  years  old  and  over. — There  were  three  shown  in  this  class.  Maud 
took  the  first  premium.    She  is  owned  by  S.  D.  Steddon,  Wellington ;  by  Stra- 
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der's  Hambletonian,  dam,  Minnie.  She  is  16  hands  high,  weighs  1150  pounds, 
and  has  good  action  and  style.  The  second  premium  was  given  to  a  mare 
owned  by  W.  R.  Henderson,  Portsmouth. 

Mares  three  years  old. — Without  competition,  Julia  Thomas,  owned  by  R.  W. 
Purdum,  Dubhn,  took  first  premium ;  she  is  a  beautiful  bay,  15  hands  high, 
and  weighs  1000  pounds.    She  took  first  premium  in  1883. 

Nellie-,  the  only  exhibit  of  a  two-year-old,  was  awarded  first  premium.  She 
is  owned  by  C.  Ubanks,  Dublin ;  by  Robin  Hood.  She  is  a  red  bay,  of  good 
size,  and  took  the  first  premium  in  1884. 

There  were  three  one-year-old  fillies  shown,  of  which  a  black,  owned  by  W. 
R.  Henderson,  of  Portsmouth,  took  first  premium.  She  has  good  style  and 
movement. 

The  second  money  went  to  Minnie  Hawk,  owned  by  A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala ; 
by  Pennypack,  dam,  Scott's  Hiatoga.  She  weighs  600  pounds,  and  shows  speed 
and  beauty  of  movement. 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side.  — Five  exhibits  were  made.  The  first  premium 
fell  t0  the  lot  of  Net,  owned  by  B.  F.  Elliott,  Alton ;  by  Hurrah.  She  is  eight 
years  old,  a  dark  bay,  and  has  proven  a  superior  breeder.  Colt  sired  by  Sandy 
Rocket.  Nettie  Moore  took  second  premium;  she  is  owned  by  R.  W.  Purdum. 
Dublin ;  by  Charles  Arthur's  Lexington.  She  is  nine  years  old,  and  of  good 
size.    Colt  sired  by  Robin  Hood. 

CLYDESDALE  AND  ENGLISH  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  majority  of  horses  in  this  department  were  Clydesdale,  although  some 
fine  English  horses  were  brought  out.  Exhibiters  made  a  mistake  in  showing 
a  fast  gait  instead  of  the  walk  of  their  horses.  A  walk  of  four  miles  an  hour 
with  a  fair  load,  is  far  superior  to  one  of  three  miles,  and  breeders  should  take 
this  into  account. 

Stallion  four  years  and  over. — In  viewing  the  nine  horses  shown,  it  would  seem 
that  draft  stallions  were  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  action 
of  these  immense  horses.  The  competition  was  great,  and  it  was  by  the  most 
critical  examination  that  the  judges  could  make  a  choice.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Ben  Loman,  imported  in  1882,  owned  by  C.  D.  Taylor,  Ur- 
bana,  sired  by  Lord  Glamis.  He  is  16J  hands  high,  weighs  1750  pounds,  is  a 
Clydesdale,  bay,  five  years  old,  and  is  of  extraordinary  power.  The  second 
premium  went  to  Imperial,  imported  in  1881,  registered  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  owned  by  J.  P.  Neer,  Urbana,  sired  by  Sir  Colon  (777) ; 
a  brown,  seven  years  old,  17  hands  high,  weighing  1950  pounds.  He  has  ex- 
tra bone,  action  head,  and  neck. 

Stallion  three  years  old. — Five  were  shown.  The  judges  disagreed  upon  first 
premium,  but  finally  it  went  to  Robin  the  Laird,  owned  by  Swisher,  Paddock, 
&  Co.,  Campbellstown,  and  imported  by  them  in  1884.  He  is  a  clear  bay, 
with  white  face  and  feet,  16J  hands  high,  weighing  1900  pounds,  and  is  well 
proportioned.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Kildonan,  imported  and 
owned  by  Swisher,  Paddock,  &  Co.  He  is  similar  to  Robin  the  Laird,  with 
superior  muscle  and  movement. 

Stallion  two  years  old, — Three  were  shown.  Tom,  owned  by  Lester  Bid  well. 
West  Jefferson,  took  first  money.  He  is  imported,  is  of  Clydesdale  stock,  with 
large  bone,  well  developed  muscle,  and  large  for  his  age.  The  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Good  Luck,  owned  by  Bell  Brothers,  Wooster,  and  imported 
by  them  in  July,  1885  ;  register  number  368.  He  is  English,  bay,  with  white 
limbs  and  feet,  15J  hands  high,  weighing  1300  pounds.  He  is  powerfully  built, 
with  extra  limbs  and  muscle.  Without  doubt,  he  would  have  taken  first  pre- 
mium, had  it  not  been  for  his  white  feet  and  limbs. 
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Stallion  ont  year  old. — Five  colts  were  exhibited.  The  first  money  was  given 
to  Coinage,  imported  and  owned  by  Bell  Brothers,  Wooster.  He  is  a  beauti- 
ful bay,  15  hands  high,  weighing  1100  pounds,  fine  head  and  good  legs.  Golden 
Drop,  owned  by  Bell  Brothers,  took  second  premium ;  he  was  sired  by  Stony 
Hook,  a  bay,  \h\  hands  high,  weighs  1200  pounds,  superior  action  and  style, 
good  bone  and  flat  legs. 

Mare  four  years  old  and  over. — There  was  quite  a  contrast  between  this  class 
and  the  stallions,  as  only  three  mares  were  shown.  The  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Bay  Nellie,  owned  by  James  Mahon,  Mansfield;  by  Honest  Tom, 
dam,  English  Glory.  She  is  imported,  a  dark  bay,  six  years  old,  17  hands  high, 
weighing  1900  pounds;  she  is  a  breeder.  The  second  premium  was  given  to 
Doll,  owned  by  J.  S.  Bower,  Plain  City;  by  Robert  Bruice,  dam.  Nan,  a  bay, 
seven  years  old,  weighing  1700  pounds.  She  is  three-fourths  Clydesdale,  and 
is  an  extra  breeder. 

Mare  three  years  old. — Of  the  two  in  this  class,  Coly,  owned  by  J.  S.  Bower, 
Plain  City,  took  first  premium;  she  was  sired  by  Dr.  Livingston,  dam,  Doll, 
seven  eighths  Clydesdale,  a  beautiful  black,  weighing  1600  pounds.  She  is  a 
very  fine  mare,  having  taken  first  premium  in  1883.  The  second  money  went 
to  Clyde,  owned  by  W.  R.  Hunter,  Avenue;  she  is  black,  16  hands  high,  and 
weighs  1400  pounds. 

Mare  two  years  old. — Two  exhibits.  Tidy  Bay,  owned  by  W.  L.  West, 
Marengo,  Ohio,  took  first  premium;  sired  by  Perfection,  dam,  Nell,  15J  hands 
high,  weighing  1500  pounds.  She  has  heavy  bones,  and  rather  short  limbs. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  mare  owned  by  Lester  Bidwell,  West 
Jefferson. 

Filly  one  year  old. — Without  competition,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Melinda,  owned  by  N.  L.  West,  Marengo;  sired  by  Perfection,  dam,  Bally. 
She  is  full  bred  Clydesdale,  with  good  style. 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. — Of  the  two  shown.  Cub,  owned  by  B.  B.  Bow- 
dre.  New  Dover,  took  first  premium ;  she  was  sired  by  Kap  Downey,  dam,  Cub, 
16  hands  high,  weighing  L550  pounds,  seven  eighths  Clydesdale.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  Clyde,  owned  by  John  Koerner,  Alton.  She  is  six  years 
old,  one-half  Clydesdale,  and  weighs  1500  pounds. 

PERCHERON  AND  NORM\N  DRAFT  HORSES. 

This  department  was  as  well,  if  not  better,  represented  than  the  Clydesdale 
and  English  Draft.  Nearly  all  were  imported,  and  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  condition. 

Stallion  four  years  old  and  over. — There  were  ten  shown,  and  of  the  whole 
number,  there  was  not  one  inferior  horse,  all  being  worthy  a  premium.  The 
first  money  was  given  to  Hercules,  imported  in  1884,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Scott, 
La  Rue,  ten  years  old,  gray  in  color,  in  height  16^  hands  high,  weighing  1880 
pounds.  He  has  excellent  action  and  style,  and  took  first  premium  and  sweep- 
stakes in  1884.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  horse  owned  by  Wm, 
C.  Baum,  Duvolt,  Ohio. 

Stallion  three  years  old. — Two  were  shown.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
to  Ohio,  owned  by  Swisher,  Paddock,  &  Co.,  Campbellstown,  and  imported  by 
them  in  1884.  He  is  a  fine  gray,  16J  hands  high,  and  weighs  1700  pounds. 
He  has  heavy  bone,  good  style,  and  superior  action.  The  second  premium 
was  given  to  Kildonan,  owned  by  Davis  &  Smith,  Canaan,  Ohio,  imported  by 
Swisher,  Paddock,  &  Co.  He  is  a  brown,  with  white  face  and  feet,  weighs  1700 
pounds,  and  16f  hands  high. 

Stallion  two  years  old. — Both  colts  shown  were  excellent.  The  first  premium 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Sedan,  owned  by  W.  R.  Hunter,  Avenue;  by  Valor,  dam, 
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Grisettee,  a  dapple  gray,  15  hands  high,  weighing  1300  pounds.  He  is  a  full 
bred,  well  developed,  powerful  colt,  and  took  first  premium  in  1884.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  Favorite,  owned  and  imported  by  Swisher, 
Paddock  &  Co.,  Campbellstown.  He  is  large  for  his  age,  weighing  1600 
pounds.    He  has  a  well  developed  front,  and  extra  style  and  action. 

Stallion  one  year  old. — Four  in  this  class.  Duke,  owned  by  J.  J.  Vance, 
Ostrander,  Ohio,  took  first  premium;  sired  by  Butot,  dam,  Mollie.  He  has 
fair  action  and  style.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Curtis,  owned 
by  M.  J.  Pegg,  Mifflinville;  sire  Gen.  Rosecrans,  dam,  Dolly. 

Mare  four  years  old  and  over. — Without  competition,  Adeal,  owned  by  T.  J. 
Miller,  Marble  Head,  took  first  money ;  she  was  imported  in  1883,  by  Dunham, 
of  Illinois.    She  is  large  and  fine,  and  deserved  the  premium. 

J.  T.  Miller  exhibited  the  only  three  year-old  mare,  and  took  first  premium  ; 
she  is  a  steel  gray,  by  Livingston,  dam,  Norman. 

The  one-year-old  filly,  Ada,  took  first  money  without  opposition  ;  she  is  owned 
by  Orville  Westbrook,  Stantonville.  She  is  an  imported  dapple  gray,  of  good 
size ;  she  took  first  premium  in  1884. 

Mares  with  foal  at  iide. — Margantha,  owned  by  J.  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff, 
took  first  premium  ;  she  is  a  large  brown,  and  full  bred.  The  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Margaretta,  owned  by  J.  T.  Miller ;  she  is  of  good  size  and 
shows  a  fine  colt. 

GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

Mare  or  gelding  four  years  old  or  over . — With  few  exceptions,  the  eight  exhibits 
were  fine.  The  interest  in  the  contest  was  intense.  Frank  M,  a  large,  pecu- 
liar colored  bay,  took  the  first  premium ;  he  is  owned  by  Frank  M.  Jack, 
Lebanon,  and  is  very  attractive.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  horse 
owned  by  W.  W.  Freeman,  Columbus. 

Five  were  shown  in  the  three-year-old  class.  Maud  L,  owned  by  A.  Lybar- 
ger,  Columbus,  carried  off*  first  honors  ;  she  is  a  beautiful  bay,  sired  by  Almont 
Gift,  weighs  1100  pounds,  is  15  hands  high.  Her  superiority  is  in  her  move- 
ment and  endurance.  The  second  premium  went  to  a  horse  owned  by  C.  C. 
Smith,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

Seven  contested  for  honors  in  this  class.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
first  premium.  It  was  awarded  to  Selim,  a  light  gray  stallion  owned  by  J.  J. 
Maxon,  Gallipolis  ;  he  is  a  noble  horse,  beautiful  and  gentle.  Selim  was  sired, 
by  Gray  Selim,  dam,  Kate  Smith,  is  15 J  hands  high,  and  weighs  1125  pounds ; 
his  movement  is  natural  and  smooth  in  all  gaits ;  he  is  a  fine  roadster,  having  a 
clear,  even  trot ;  he  has  repeatedly  taken  peremiums  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  elsewhere.  The  second  premium  went  to  Bruce,  a  gelding  owned  by  J.  B. 
Vance,  Lockbourne ;  he  was  sired  by  Bruce,  weighs  1000  pounds,  and  is  \b\ 
hands  high ;  he  has  good  style,  and  is  a  fine  horse. 

MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 

Pair  of  coach  geldings  or  mares. — Without  competition,  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  a  pair  of  bay  geldings,  owned  by  Daniel  Stein,  Circleville.  They 
were  well  matched,  six  and  seven  years  old,  16^  hands  high,  and  weighs  1225 
and  1235  pounds. 

Pair  farm  or  draft  geldings  or  mares. — But  two  were  shown,  of  which  a  large 
bay  team,  owned  by  John  Metzger,  Circleville,  took  first  premium.  Weight, 
each,  1600  pounds ;  height,  17  and  Yl\  hands  high ;  they  were  well  matched. 
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The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  pair  of  blacks,  owned  by  John  Koerner, 
Alton;  they  were  six  years  old,  and  weighed  1500  and  1410  pounds. 

Pair  Ught  harness  geldings  or  mares. — Three  exhibits.  A.  R.  Appleman's 
team,  of  Columbus,  took  first  premium.  Orville  Westbrook,  Stantonville, 
took  second  money. 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  THOROUGHBREDS. 

Best  thoroughbred  stallion  of  any  age. — Waverly,  Jr.,  owned  by  Joseph  Logs- 
don  Upper  Sandusky,  took  first  premium. 

Best  7nare  of  any  age. — There  were  five  entries.  Grace  Lee,  owned  by  W. 
Williams,  Columbus,  took  first  premium.    For  description,  see  Thoroughbreds. 

CLYDESDALE  AND  ENGLISH  DRAFT  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  stallion  of  any  agt. — There  were  six  as  good  horses  shown  as  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Alexandria  carried  off  the  honors  ;  he  is  owned  by  Waples  & 
Cleveland,  La  Rue,  imported  by  Guthrie  &  Moore,  Marion,  Ohio,  in  1884;  sired 
by  Reading,  dam,  Fanny  Compton.  He  is  a  dark  chestnut,  with  white  feet, 
Englishshire,  register  number  2521,  and  weighs  1950  pounds. 

Best  mare  of  any  age. — Bay  Nellie  took  the  honors.  For  decription,  see 
Clydesdale  and  EngUsh  Draft. 

PERCHERON  AND  NORMAN  DRAFT  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age. — Eight  immense  horses  were  entered.  Hengis,  a  dap- 
ple gray,  seven  years  old,  16^  hands  high,  weighing  1960  pounds,  took  the  pre- 
mium. He  is  owned  by  J.  V.  Newton,  Toledo;  was  sired  by  Chere  that  won 
first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1^578;  imported  in  1881  by  M.  W.  Dun- 
ham, of  Illinois. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  AND  ROADSTER  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  stallion y  to  be  exhibited  with  five  or  more  of  his  colts. — But  one  entry  was 
made.  American  Boy  well  deserves  the  honors ;  he  is  owned  by  P.  G.  Palmer, 
Millersburg,  and  sired  by  Starr  Hambletonian.  He  is  a  beautiful  dark  chest- 
nut, 16  hands  high,  weighing  1200  pounds,  heavy  bone,  fine  neck  and  superior 
action.  The  colts  were  chestnuts,  J.  B.  and  L.  P.,  being  described  under 
Roadsters. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age. — A  fine  lot  were  shown  in  this  class.  Maitland,  Jr., 
took  the  premium.    For  description,  see  Roadsters. 

JACK  AND  MULES. 

Pair  mules  three  years  old  and  over. — There  were  two  entries.  The  first  pre- 
mium went  to  the  bright  bays,  owned  by  H.  W.  Ewalt,  Rich  Hill;  they  were 
well  matched,  good  bone  and  muscle,  16  hands  high,  and  together  weigh  2300 
pounds.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  a  pair  owned  by  Thomas  Brun- 
dige,  Kingston  ;  they  were  nine  years  old,  weighing  together  2300  pounds, 
large  fine  mules,  but  not  well  matched.  Of  this  pair,  one  took  the  first  pre- 
mium for  best  single  mule,  three  years  and  over. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CATTLE  EXHIBIT, 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  1885. 


BY  DR.  J.   S.   R.  HAZZARD. 


To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  reporter  for  the  Cattle  Department  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Ohio  State  Fair,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  an  observer  of  facts  and  chroni- 
cler of  events  most  conducive  to  the  end  sought  by  this  exhibit,  to-wit :  To 
interest  and  instruct  farmers  by  means  of  object  lessons  in  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  agriculture.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  indus- 
trial history  that  gives  unusual  importance  to  cattle  husbandry.  The  sharp  and 
almost  ruinous  contraction  of  values  in  most  of  farm  products  has  wrung  from 
the  farmers  all  over  this  country  a  wail  of  distress,  unequalled  for  its  depth  of 
pathos  and  inspiration  of  truth,  and,  but  for  a  more  cheerful  refrain  coming 
from  the  cattle  industry,  agricultur  would  be  most  discouraging.  Beef,  the 
best  quality  of  beef,  has  commanded  a  remunerative  price,  while  con-.mon  and 
scrub  stock  have  been  reared  and  sold  at  a  loss.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an 
important  mission  of  the  exhibiter  to  teach  the  farmer  how  he  can  rid  himself 
of  the  burden  his  unthrifty  scalawags  have  imposed,  for  lo  these  many  years, 
and  where  the  highest  type  of  stock  can  be  procured.  We  have,  in  Ohio, 
2,000,000  of  cattle,  a  large  per  cent,  of  which  is  the  commonest  sort,  a 
handicap  upon  the  toil  of  their  owners  ;  hence  every  gradation  upwards  made 
by  thoroughbred  stock  add  millions  to  our  tax  duplicate,  and  sets  forces  in 
motion  that  lifts  mortgages  from  homesteads,  brings  sunshine  into  households, 
and  elevates  the  whole  body  politic  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  The 
State  has  wisely  provided  this  Fair  as  the  school,  and  the  forty-six  exhibiters 
here  present,  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  demonstrating  to  the  people 
by  the  exhibition  of  335  head  of  cattle,  of  the  several  breeds,  what  great  pos- 
sibilities lie  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  if  he  will  but  follow  intelligently 
the  teachings  of  experience. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  exhibition  this  year  is  not  quite  up  to  last  year. 
Shorthorns  this  year  drop  off  13  head;  Herefords  lose  22;  Devons  1  less; 
Polled  breeds  lose  7  head;  Jerseys  10  head,  while  the  Ayrshires  gain  10  head, 
and  the  Holstiens  add  31  head  to  their  number.  The  fat  cattle  exhibit  num- 
bered 11  this  year  to  four  last  year.  In  point  of  quality,  all  the  various  breeds 
are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  presented  in  1884. 

There  is  manifestly  an  effort  being  made  by  Shorthorn  breeders  to  wipe  out 
the  red  color  craze ;  more  roans,  and  red  and  white  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
several  exhibits,  than  for  a  number  of  years  past,  while  Mr.  Renick  had  the 
courage  to  put  in  the  exhibit  a  pure  white  yearling  bull.    Mr.  Renick's  disre- 
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gard  for  an  absurd  and  demoralizing  prejudice  should  be  hailed  by  all  lovers 
of  the  Shorthorn  breed  as  the  dawn  of  a  better  era,  disenthralled  from  the 
shackles  of  a  fashion  that  taboes  every  animal,  however  superior  his  points  of 
excellence  may  be,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  white,  and  takes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  true  type  of  Southern  excellence  as  his  beacon  light.  These 
remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  other  breeds,  if  dominated  by  a  senseless 
fashion  that  threatens  to  destroy  its  useful  qualities. 

The  meteorological  conditions  during  the  present  fair,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1884,  are  sharp,  making  one  almost  shiver  from  cold  this  year,  while  last 
year  an  oppressive  heat  enervated  the  nervous  system  to  threatened  exhaustion. 
But  whether  cold  or  hot  weather  prevails,  the  people  come  to  the  Fair,  and 
show  unmistakable  interest  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  which  this  great 
exhibit  so  forcibly  demonstrates. 

I  cannot  forbear,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  impertinent,  to  speak  of 
the  utter  impossibility  to  do  justice  in  my  report  of  the  cattle  in  the  show  ring, 
when  two  or  more  classes  of  different  breeds  are  being  examined  by  their  re- 
spective committees  at  the  same  time.  I  would  love  to  carefully  examine  every 
animal  of  every  breed  put  on  exhibition,  and  impartially  report  the  good  points 
possessed  by  each  individual,  and  note  the  reasons  why  the  committee  place  a 
badge  of  excellence  on  one  animal  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  which  the  nov- 
ice may  deem  its  superior.  But  under  the  present  regime,  all  such  particular- 
ity is  precluded,  and  will  remain  impracticable  until  some  plan  can  be  devised 
to  secure  the  prompt  attendance  of  committeemen,  thereby  enabling  the  mem- 
ber in  charge  to  commence  his  labors  as  stated  in  program. 

August  31.  1885.  After  the  usual  delay  from  causes  above  mentioned,  the 
Thirty-sixth  Ohio  State  Fair  was  formally  opened  by  calling  for  milking  cows 
of  any  age  or  breed. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  responded  by  leading  Rhoda  and  Jewel 
into  the  ring,  and  J.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  O.,  presented  DeViries  and 
Bastine  as  competitors,  a  quartette  of  Holstienes.  Alas  for  the  Shorthorn,  how 
completely  is  she  disfranchised,  and  her  crowning  excellence  obscured.  These 
Holstienes  are  fine  representatives  of  their  breed,  and,  of  course,  each  showed 
the  milking  formation  in  a  good  degree,  making  it  difficult  for  the  experts  to 
place  the  honors.  But,  after  much  deliberation.  Mr.  Stevens'  Jewel  was  ac- 
corded the  first  premium,  and  Mr.  Stillwell's  DeViries,  the  second  premium. 

The  best  butter  cow  of  any  age  was  then  called.  Mr.  G.  M.  Hoover, 
Urbana,  O.,  pitted  his  Jersey,  Princes  Imperial,  againt  Mr.  Stillwell's  Hol- 
stiens,  DeViries  and  Castine,  DeViries  winning  the  first  premium,  the  little 
Jersey,  the  second.  Princes  Imperial,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  her  breed 
well  developed,  and  in  her  blood  the  aristocracy  of  the  race  are  focalized. 

The  challenge  made  for  the  best  milking  cow,  under  three  years  old,  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  by  placmg  Tirannia  in  competition  with  Mr. 
Stillwell's  Yeager  Key  and  Metje  Hartog,  all  Holsteins,  and  first  rate  cows, 
but  Tirannia  was  adjudged  the  best,  and  Metje  Hartog  her  second. 

The  fat  cattle  ring  was  unusually  large  and  of  good  quality.  Mr.  E.  Coon 
and  Mr.  B.  Waddel,  both  from  Marion,  O.,  each  had  a  very  good  three  year 
old  bullock.  Mr.  Coon's,  Dan  Webster,  (a  grade  Shorthorn),  weighing  2,217 
pounds,  is  three  years  and  eleven  months  old,  fed  during  August  and  made  a 
gain  of  7.54  pounds  per  day.  Mr.  Waddel's,  Dan,  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn, 
is  just  three  years  old,  and  weighs  1,940  pounds,  has  been  fed  all  the  time  on 
boiled  ear  corn,  and  has  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.77  pounds.  These 
are  good  steers,  and  creditable  to  the  skill  of  their  feeders,  but  Dan's  extra 
feed,  so  accelerated  his  growth  and  ripeness,  that  Mr.  Coon's  Dan  Webster, 
was  assigned  the  second  place. 
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In  the  two-year-old  class,  Mr.  Coon  enters  Dandy,  roan,  two  years  old  29th 
January,  1884,  weighs  1,682  pounds,  fed  as  was  Dan  Webster,  and  made  a 
daily  gain  of  1.78  pounds,  is  a  splendid  handler.  His  competitor  is  Mr.  G. 
W.  Hiskett's  Jumbo,  a  high  grade  Shorthorn,  red,  two  years  old  the  26th  of 
March,  1884,  weighs  1,730  pounds,  raised  by  hand,  fed  on  shelled  corn  and 
bran,  since  July  last,  fed  on  meal  and  bran,  one  peck  per  day,  and  has  made 
a  daily  gain  of  1.94  pounds.  Here  again,  extra  feed  tells,  for  Jumbo  wins  the 
red  ribbon,  despite  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Dandy.  He  wore  the 
royal  blue,  however,  very  gracefully. 

The  yearling  class  was  composed  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  Shimmiel,  a  roan, 
weight  1,425  pounds,  average  daily  gain,  2  11  pounds;  Colonel,  roan,  weight 
1,275  pounds,  average  daily  gain,  2.25  pounds;  Bloom,  roan,  weight  1,360 
pounds,  average  daily  gain,  1.91  pounds;  Reno,  roan,  weight  1,342  pounds, 
average  daily  gain,  1.89  pounds  Mr.  Hiskett's  Criswell,  whose  average  daily 
gain  was  1.83  pounds,  and  Mr.  Waddel's  Orio,  roan,  whose  average  daily  gain 
reached  2.23  pounds.  Here  is  a  half  dozen  roan  Shorthorns,  that  one  loves  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon,  and  speculate  as  to  their  future  outcome,  but  the  committee 
has  settled  their  present  relative  standing  by  tying  the  red  ribbon  on  Colonel 
and  the  blue  ribbon  on  Orio. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Johnson,  presents  a  grade  Hereford  cow,  dropped  a  calf  last 
March,  is  a  right  handsome  four-year-old,  and  I  should  think  will  kill  well. 
First  premium. 

Mr.  J.  McLain  Smith,  Dayton,  O.,  exhibited  a  herd  of  very  good  Red  Polls, 
so  good  indeed,  that  they  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  are  a 
little  under  size,  but  because  of  their  excellent  milking  quality,  combined  with 
a  tendency  to  take  on  flesh,  they  approach  the  ideal  general  purpose  breed. 
Duke  of  Dayton,  a  three-year-old,  weighs  1,455  pounds,  and  is  a  blocky  beast 
of  the  true  red  doddy  sort.  Imperial  Ruby  Rose,  is  a  four-year-old,  has  dropped 
three  calves,  has  not  been  dry  since  her  first  calving,  gives  an  abundance  of 
milk,  but  yet  preserves  a  good  symmetry.  Lady  Bknche  is  fairly  good  as  an 
individual,  but  is  an  extra  milker.  Beauty  5th,  a  two  year-old,  promises  much 
as  a  milker.  Cora  and  Lulu  are  yearlings ;  Cora  will  make  a  good  size  cow. 
Bachelor  is  a  nine  months  bull  of  fair  promise.  There  being  no  competition, 
they  were  severally  awarded  a  premium. 

Mr.  Garringer,  Washington  C.  H  ,  exhibited  his  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus. 
They  were  described  in  last  year's  report.  They,  too,  received  premiums  with- 
out opposition.  Mr.  Garringer  has  evidently  taken  good  care  of  his  black  pets, 
and  they  have  made  satisfactory  response  in  growth  and  every  doddy  grace. 

The  next  breed  to  claim  our  attention  is  the  Friesian  Holsteins.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  rapidly  multiplying  in  our  country,  and  are  being  forced  to  the  front, 
not  only  as  the  best  possible  milk  and  butter  producers,  but  are  found  at  the 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  contending  for  a  standing  among  the  recognized  beef 
breeds.  How  well  they  have  sustained  the  claim  is  now  a  matter  of  history ; 
and  needs  no  comment  here,  but  they  are  formidable  in  numbers,  abundant  in 
excellence,  and  cursed  with  unspeakable  names. 

The  competitors  in  the  aged  bull  class  are  :  I.  B.  Gibbs,  Cleveland,  O.,  Icha- 
bod  Crane ;  M.  R.  Seeley  &  Co.,  North  Farmington,  Mich. ,  Young  Kenia  ;  F.  C. 
Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Constantyn ;  T.  Gates  &  Son,  Delaware,  O.,  Oneida, 
French  &  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  International  Prince;  J.  L.  Henderson,  Wash- 
ington, Penn.,  McKean;  J.  W.  Still  well,  Troy,  O.,  Jacob  and  Prince  Tuisk. 

These  animals  show  unmistakable  traces  of  their  Friesian  origin,  and  from 
that  standpoint  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  best,  but  all  things  con- 
sidered the  committee  concluded  that  Constantyn  should  wear  the  red,  and 
Oneida  the  blue. 
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In  the  two  year-old  bull  class,  Mr.  Yates  &  Son  entered  Sir  Archie ;  Mr. 
Henderson,  CorneHs;  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Promoter  and  Jacob  3d;  and  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, Prince  of  Oakwood.  This  is  a  lot  of  good  ones  individually,  and  if  bred 
on  cows  with  beefy  proclivities  would  make  a  first  class  general  purpose  ani- 
mal, just  such  as  the  average  farmer  needs.  Promoter  and  Sir  Archie  received 
the  honors  in  the  order  named. 

The  yearling  bull  class  is  made  up  of  Seeley  &  Co.'s  Ykema  2d;  Stevens' 
Henry  of  Maplewood;  Ga'^es  &  Son's  Allison;  French  &  Bros.' Nameless,  and 
Stillwell  &  Co.'s  Gort.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  lot  of  youngsters;  perhaps  the 
American  bred  Holsteins  have  a  tendency  to  smoothness  of  contour  unattain- 
able in  their  ancient  home.  Ykema  2d  won  the  blue,  and  Henry  of  Maple- 
wood  the  red  ribbon.  The  same  exhibiters  each  enter  a  bull  calf,  several  of 
which  are  without  a  name.  They  certainly  show  no  signs  of  degjeneration, 
but  maintain  the  type  of  the  parent  stock.  Mr.  Stevens'  Prince  Raoul  took 
first  premium,  and  Henderson  &  Bros.'  McKean  2d,  the  second  premium. 

Sixteen  aged  Holsein  cows  enter  the  arena.  They  are  not  fat,  as  no  great 
milker  can  be,  but  their  form,  and  every  visible  characteristic  of  superb  dairy 
cows  are  marked  and  prominent.  The  large  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  at 
the  pail  shows  an  incipient  decrepitude,  more  or  less  pronounced  in  several, 
but  from  a  dairyman's  standpoint,  they  are  a  grand  lot  of  cows.    Seeley  &  Co. 

enter  St.  Anna;  F.  C.  Stevens  shows  Jewel,  Rhoda,   ,  Anelete,  and 

Lutscke;  Yates  &  Son,  Vrieud  and  Widow  Bedott;  French  &  Bros.,  Lady 
Philpail  and  two  others;  J.  L  Henderson,  Gustina  and  Betsse  ;  Stillwell  &  Co., 
Pride  Tuisk,  Devices,  and  Castine.  Twelve  of  this  lot  were  imported  and  con- 
sequently the  best  that  could  be  procured  from  their  native  herds.  Mr.  Stev- 
ens' imported  Jewel  and  Lutscke  were  the  committee's  favorites. 

The  call  for  the  two  year-old  Holstein  cows  brought  out  Seeley  &  Co.'s  Hui- 
zewer;  Stevens'  Offinga,  Tirannia,  and  Christina;  Yates  &  Son's  Lady  Nae; 
French  &  Bros.'  Jodin  and  Philpail  1st;  J.  L.  Henderson's  Zavel  and  Vellure 
2d,  and  Stillwell  &  Co.'s  Metje  Hartog  and  Yeager  Key.  Good,  every  one  of 
them,  and  promise  much  future  usefulness;  however,  Tirannia  was  adjudged 
the  best,  and  Lady  Nae  her  second. 

A  lot  of  eleven  yearling  heifers  were  next  examined,  in  which  Seeley  &  Co. 
placed  Maid  of  Springbrook;  Stevens,  Lady  Echo  and  Hollander;  Fiench  & 
Bros.,  Philpail  3d,  Bearla,  Fair  Kate,  and  Durkje  ;  Henderson  Bros.,  Betsse, 
and  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Kentucky  Gem,  Mettea,  and  Nereis.  These  are  all  Amer- 
ican bred  and  show  that  American  breeders  are  quite  as  skillful  breeders  as  the 
Dutch.    Mettea  was  awarded  the  first,  and  Betsse  the  second  premium. 

The  same  parties,  reinforced  by  Yates  &  Son,  brought  nine  little  calves, 
several  too  young  to  name,  but  in  the  coming  years  will  receive  due  attention. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  Stevens'  Vinnie  took  the  red  ribbon,  and  a  nameless 
young  one  belonging  to  Stillwell  &  Co. ,  the  blue. 

The  next  breed  to  claim  our  attention  is  the  old  and  well-established  Ayr- 
shire. There  are  only  three  herds  on  the  grounds,  and  they  are  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  last  year.  This  breed  is  not  generally  diffused  over  our  State,  but 
are  largely  confined  to  our  dairy  belt,  especially  the  cheese  district.  Only  oc- 
casionally can  the  Ayrshire  conformation  be  seen  cropping  out  in  our  farm 
cattle. 

In  aged  bull  class,  Mr.  Fairweather,  Pennsylvania,  entered  Premier ;  Mr. 
Henry  Betts,  Wellington,  O.,  Blanch  Burns'  Lad,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Wright, 
Millersburg,  O.,  Syndicate.  Perhaps  all  of  these  animals  were  shown  here 
last  year,  and  were  fully  described  in  the  report  for  1884.    Blanch  Burns'  Lad 
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ooks  quite  as  well  as  then,  but  Premier  takes  the  first,  and  Syndicate  the  sec- 
ond premium. 

Only  two  two  year-old  bulls  are  entered,  Mr.  Fairweather's  Clunie,  and  Mr. 
Betts'  Jacob  Henry.  They  have  a  strongly  marked  Ayrshire  type,  and  doubt- 
less have  been  carefully  bred.  Jacob  Henry  takes  the  first  honors,  Clunie  the 
second. 

A  trio  of  yearlings  are  presented,  Fairweather  &  Co.'s  Lundie,  Betts'  Whit, 
and  Wright's  Lake.  These  are  pretty  specimens  of  the  breed,  Whit  taking 
first,  and  Lake  the  second  premium. 

The  same  breeders  enter  a  trio  of  calves,  Wright's  Troy  leading  his  competi- 
tors, followed  closely  by  Fairweather's  Gairly. 

The  committee  is  now  asked  to  name  the  best  and  her  second,  in  a  lot  of 
nine  aged  cows,  three  of  which  are  drafted  from  Fairweather  &  Co.'s  herd, 
four  from  Mr.  Betts'  and  three  from  Mr.  Wright's.  They  all  look  like  show- 
ring  veterans,  and  do  not  fear  the  most  critical  comparison  of  udder,  milk  veins, 
or  of  any  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  deep  milkers,  with  themselves 
or  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds,  but  after  much  deliberation,  Mr.  Betts'  Bright 
Eyes  was  given  the  red  ribbon,  and  Mr.  Wright's  Nanette,  the  blue. 

A  quartette  of  two-year-old  heifers,  owned  by  the  same  gentlemen,  v/ere  next 
examined.  These  heifers  in  nowise  disparage  their  ancestors,  or  discount  the 
skill  of  their  breeders,  but  promise  great  future  usefulness.  Mr.  Betts'  Staly 
Lady  was  the  first  choice  of  the  committee,  Fairweather  &  Co.'s  Carrie  2d,  a 
close  second. 

Fairweather  &  Co.,  and  Betts,  each  brought  two  yearlings  into  the  show-ring* 
evidencing  good  breeding  and  judicious  care.  Fairweather  &  Co.'s  Lucky  Es- 
sex being  the  lucky  first,  and  Betts'  Carrie,  the  second  choice. 

Four  little  calves  were  then  presented  by  the  same  parties,  Mr.  Betts'  name- 
less youngster  leading  her  competitors  in  the  roll  of  honor,  followed  by  Maid 
Tule,  of  Fairweather  &  Co.'s  herd. 

The  Jersey  breed  of  caitle  has  a  well  recognized  place  in  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry. As  a  producer  of  gilt-edged  butter  it  is  unrivalled,  and  no  one  desires 
to  pluck  one  leaf  from  the  laurels  which  it  so  justly  claims.  Its  enormous  ca- 
pacity to  consume  and  assimilate  food  has  been  illustrated  satisfactorily,  and 
its  ability  to  convert  a  large  per  centum  of  food  into  butter,  several  notable 
cases  demonstrate,  but  outside  of  this  specialty,  no  claims  are  seriously  made. 
In  the  course  of  time  our  abundant  and  nutritious  grasses  will  give  increased 
size,  and  our  American  bred  Jersey  will  be  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  dwarfed 
by  the  scanty  and  innutritions  herbage  of  its  native  sea-girt  island. 

In  this  ring  of  aged  Jersey  bulls,  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Black,  Worthington,  O., 
J.  J.  Maxon,  GallipoHs,  O.,  F.  H  Johnson,  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  Isaac  Reigel, 
Cedarville,  O.,  I.  B.  VanHorn  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  and  W.  S.  Mussleman, 
Bellefontaine,  O.,  each  show  one  bull  but  owing  to  the  facts  already  stated,  it 
is  impossible  to  take  any  more  than  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them.  They  all  show 
royalty  of  blood,  and  have  only  time  to  say  they  are,  as  a  lot,  first-class,  and 
record  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Duke  of  Wil- 
low Grove,  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  and  VanHorn  &  Co,'s  Pierotte's 
Best  Son,  the  second. 

In  the  two  year-old  class,  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co  ,  Johnson  cv:  Co.,  VanHorn 
&  Co.,  Reigel,  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  Urbana,  O.,  each  owned  one  animal.  This 
lot  is  hardly  as  good  as  the  three-year-old,  but  passably  good.  Mrs.  Hoover's 
Prince  Victoria  received  the  red,  and  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Alexis  Iron  Bank,  the 
blue. 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr.  VanHorn,  the  same  parties  join  with  Mr.  E.  W. 
Pegg,  Clintonville,  O.,  and  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  miking  up  the  year- 
ling bull  class.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  to  note  in  this  lot,  but  as  breeders 
they  are,  perhaps,  above  the  average.  Mr.  Pegg's  Cedriclouis  was  awarded 
the  first  premium  and  Johnson     Co.'s  Mareffie  the  second. 

Mr.  VanHorn  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Pegg  in  forming  the  bull  calf  exhibit, 
otherwise  the  same  herds  are  represented  by  one  calf  each.  These  are  pretty 
kid-like  Kttle  things,  with  the  future  before  them,  and  a  plenty  of  room  to 
grow,  doubtless  they  will  meet  the  expectations  of  their  skillful  breeders.  Mr. 
Reigel's  nameless  calf  took  the  red,  and  Mrs.  Hoover's  the  blue  ribbon. 

The  aged  Jersey  cow  cUss  consisted  of  drafts  from  the  following  herds: 
Parsons  &  Co.  contributed  two,  Johnson  Sz  Co.  two,  Ohio  State  University 
five,  and  Mrs.  Hoover  three.  By  iateUigent  crossing,  in  the  veins  of  these 
cows,  meet  and  co  nmingle  the  sum  of  excelh'^nce  of  many  of  the  great  butter 
producers  known  to  fame,  and  judging  from  the  external  appearances,  they  are 
no  disparagement  to  their  blue  blood  ancestry.  But  we  cannot  linger,  the 
committee  hive  proclaimed  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Little  Patience  the  queen  of  the 
ring,  and  Ohio  State  University's  Virgie  Lyle,  the  first  maid  of  honor. 

Messrs,  Parsons,  Johnson,  Hoover  and  VanHorn,  each  place  a  representa- 
tive of  their  herd  in  the  two-year  old  class.  These  are  a  lot  of  promising 
young  lassies,  nearly  allied  to  the  lot  just  retired,  by  crosses  of  consanguinity, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  career  will  not  be  as  brilliant.  Mr.  Van 
Horn's  Bargene,  was  accorded  the  first  premium,  and  Mrs.  Hoover's  Lister 
Cash,  the  second  premium. 

Messrs.  Parsons,  Johnson,  Reigel,  Hoover  and  Ohio  State  University,  each 
contribute  one  heifer  in  the  yearling  class.  These  heifers  show  indications  of 
careful  breeding,  and  no  doubt  will  accomplish  all  that  is  expected  of  them. 
Mrs.  Hoover's  Comask  takes  the  first  premium,  and  Parsons  &  Co.'s  Luna 
May,  the  second  premium. 

All  of  the  exhibiters  join  issue  in  the  last  class  display.  Some  of  the  things 
are  so  young  "  their  mamma's  hardly  know  they  are  out."  Parsons  &  Co.  lead 
in  three,  Riegel  two,  while  the  Ohio  Sta  e  University,  determined  to  capture 
the  honors  by  force  of  numbers,  send  into  the  ring  seven,  making  an  exhibit 
of  fourteen  tiny  calves.  Well,  they  are  pretty  little  creatures,  but  it  required 
an  expert  to  prognosticate  their  future  outcome,  although,  if  like  begets  like, 
they  are  likely  to  meet  all  reasonable  expectations.  Parsons'  Pansie's  Silvia, 
took  first  premium,  and  Riegel's  little  nameless  youngster,  the  second. 

The  Devon  breed  is  as  old,  so  to  speak,  as  the  Devon  hills,  and  are  so  dis- 
tinctive in  their  charasteristics  that  a  description  or  introduction  is  unnecessary. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  that  none  of  our  domestic  breeds  of  cattle 
are  more  uniform  in  their  physical  conformation  and  color,  or  prepotent  as 
breeders.  From  some  cause  they  have  not  been  widely  disseminated  through 
this  State. 

Six  splendid  aged  bulls  were  entered  by  Messrs.  Payne,  Parkman,  O. ;  Pol- 
lock, Cedarville,  O.;  Wooley,  Hilliard,  O  ;  Whitmore,  Casstown,  O. ;  York,  O., 
and  Rumsey  Bros.,  New  Yoik.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known  as  first-class 
breeders  m  Devon  circles,  and  these  animals  are  not  strangers  to  this  show 
ring;  therefore  we  will  not  try  to  describe  their  many  excellent  points,  suffice 
it  to  say,  they  are  worthy  of  the  important  position  assigned  them  at  the  head 
of  the  herds.  Mr.  Payne's  King  William,  however,  is  thought  to  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  poifits,  and  Mr.  York's  Bailey  2d,  his  next  best. 

Messrs.  Whitmore,  York,  Pollock  and  Rumsey  &  Bro  ,  furnish  the  showing 
with  two  year-old  bulls,  each,  one.    They  are,  individually  and  collectively. 
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fully  up  to  the  average.  Mr.  York's  Bruck  Boy  leads  the  quartette  in  the  roll 
of  honor,  and  Rumsey  Bros.'  Gen.  Windham  2d,  a  close  second. 

Whitmore,  York,  and  Pollock  each  put  one  in  the  yearling  bull  class.  Whit- 
more's  Bremen  taking  first  premium,  and  Pollock's  John  Hardy,  the  second 
premium. 

These  are  quickly  followed  by  the  bull  calves,  of  which  Mr.  Wooley  owns 
two,  Whitmore,  York,  and  Rumsey  Bros.,  one  each.  Thev  indicate  good 
breeding,  and  may  be  heard  from  at  future  fairs.  Wooley 's  Vashite  won  the 
red,  and  VVhitmore's  Bernadott  wears  the  blue  nbbon. 

AH  of  the  Devon  exhibiters  send  representatives  into  the  aged  cow  ring. 
These  eleven  Devon  matrons  have  proven  themselves  to  be  valuable  factors  in 
their  respective  herds,  and  filly  represent  the  good  qualities  of  their  breed  be- 
fore a  critical  public.  Mr.  Payne's  Bertha  Payne  receives  the  first  badge  of 
honor,  and  Mr.  Whitmore's  Pink  Waterloo  the  blue  ribbon. 

Excepting  Mr.  Wooley,  the  same  herds  supply  the  two-year  old  class  with 
competitors.  This  is  a  lot  of  handsome  heifers  just  on  the  threshold  of  use- 
fulness, and  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit  to  their  own- 
ers. Mr.  Payne's  Arod  wins  the  first  premium,  and  Whitmore's  Gervase  the 
second. 

Whitmore,  Payne,  York,  and  Rumsey  Bros.,  each  send  a  yearling  before  the 
committee,  a  lot  of  nice  young  things.  Sitter,  of  Mr.  Payne's  herd,  takes  the 
first  premmm,  and  Dinah,  of  Rumsey  Bros.,  wins  the  second. 

In  the  final  contest,  Payne  and  Pollock  retire,  but  Wooley  sends  two  calves 
to  the  ring,  which,  with  two  from  York's  herd,  and  one  from  Whitmore's  and 
Rumsey  Bros.,  make  a  fine  display  of  infantile  Devons.  Mr.  York's  Mardi 
takes  the  first  premium,  and  his  Moss  the  second.    Come  again,  Mr.  York. 

The  Hereford  is  an  ancient  and  noble  breed  of  cattle.  For  more  than  a 
century  they  have  contested  every  step  of  public  favor  with  the  Shorthorn.  As 
a  beef  producer,  he  challenges  the  world  to  match  him,  and  perhaps  never  in 
his  history  have  his  excellent  qualities  been  held  up  before  the  public  so  promi- 
nently as  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  western  States  he  has  many  warm 
and  influential  admiiers,  but  he  has  never  made  much  headway  in  Ohio. 
There  are  a  tew  herds  ot  splendid  specimens  on  the  Reserve,  but  the  white- 
faced  badge  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Only  three  herds  are  on  exhibition  at 
this  Fair,  Dut  they  are  good  ones. 

Mr.  G,  S.  Cloyd,  Ithica,  O.,  and  F.  H.  Johnson  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
each  show  a  three  year  old  bull,  that  lo  Hereford  breeder  need  be  ashamed  to 
claim  as  representatives  of  his  favorite  breed.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Cloyd's  Hero 
was  adjudged  the  best;  Dakota,  his  competitor,  wore  the  blue  badge  of  honor. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Milliken,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  presented  two 
most  excellent  two-year-old  bulls;  Milliken's  Leotard  took  the  first  premium, 
Johnson's  Century  the  second. 

Mr.  Milliken's  Jim  Blaine  stood  alone  in  the  yearling  class,  consequently  his 
election  was  a  sure  thing,  and  he  deserved  it. 

The  same  breeders  send  to  the  ring  each  a  bull  calf  that  will  look  better 
after  a  while,  but  Mr.  MilHken's  Fair  Boy  is  honored  with  the  red  ribbon,  and 
Johnson's  Frank  H.  takes  the  blue. 

Mr.  Cloyd  joins  the  other  two  exhibiters  and  made  a  ring  of  four  aged  cows. 
These  cows  compare  well  in  points  of  excellence  with  the  aged  bull  class,  and 
thus  mated,  ought  to  produce  first-rate  results.  Mr.  Johnson's  Stately  Maid 
gets  the  red  ribbon,  and  his  Daunton  Rose  the  blue. 

Mr.  Milliken's  Jessamine  and  Easter  2d  make  up  the  two-year-old  heifer 
class,  and  they  are  two  good  ones.  The  former  takes  the  first  and  the  latter 
the  second. 
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Johnson  and  Milliken  each  show  a  yearling  heifer.  Spot  6th,  of  the  first- 
named  herd,  wins  the  red,  and  Mabel  of  Mr.  Milliken's,  is  her  close  second. 

These  gentlemen  also  show  heifer  calves,  that  will  develop  into  splendid 
cows  thit  will  prove  ornaments  in  their  herds  and  monuments  to  their  skill. 
Milliken's  Lott  received  the  red  ribbon,  Johnson's  White  Pigeon  the  blue. 

The  last  breed  that  will  be  brought  under  review  is  the  Shorthorn.  Its  char- 
acteristic excellence  and  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  farmer  is  generally  recog- 
nized, hence  its  wide  dispersion  over  the  whole  country.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  2,000,000  cattle  in  this  State  show  a  more  or  less  visible  admixture  of 
Shorthorn.  Our  export  cattle  are  nearly  all  Shorthorn  grades,  an  importance, 
therefore,  attaches  to  it  as  a  factor  in  our  commercial  wealth  commensurate  to 
its  value.  Shorthorns  have  always  been  a  leading  attraction  at  this  fair,  and 
at  no  previous  exhibition  have  ihey  been  more  worthy  of  attention  Apropos, 
I  may  express  my  gratification  upon  noting  the  steady  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  herds,  that  it  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine,  at  their  annual 
gathering  here,  from  their  earliest  calfhood. 

The  three- year-old  bull  class  was  made  by  D.  W.  Browne,  Tiffin,  O.,  Tippe- 
canoe; J.  T.  Miller,  Columbus,  O.,  Donald  Duke;  D.  D.  Richards,  Newark, 
O.,  Young  Rocket;  N.  S.  Olia  &  Sons,  Streetsboro,  O.,  Duke  of  Lebanon; 
Jas.  R.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Anderson,  O.,  Enterprise;  and  C.  C.  Walker  & 
Sons,  Madison,  O.,  Aclam  Sharon  3d.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the  major- 
ity of  these  animals,  therefore  they  need  no  iatroduciion.  Tippecanoe  is  a 
very  large  bull,  in  fact,  too  large  for  usefulness.  He  weighs  2,500  pounds, 
and  maintains  a  remarkable  smoothness  for  his  size.  He  is  six  years  old,  and 
has  reached  a  mature  development.  Donald  Duke  is  a  good  useful  bull,  four 
years  old,  and  will  work  out  good  results  in  Mr.  Miller's  herd.  Young  Rocket, 
is  a  three-year-old,  just  reaching  the  full  vigor  of  his  bullhood,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards has  the  good  judgment  to  show  him  in  his  working  condition.  By  the 
way,  Mr  Richards  has  made  a  vast  improvement  in  his  herd  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  years.  Duke  of  Lebanon  is  a  stranger  here,  is  three  years  old, 
and  has  many  good  points.  Enterprise  is  five  years  old,  and  sustains  the  rep- 
utation of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  Aclam  Sharon  is  a  three  year- old,  combin- 
ing the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Airdries,  Rose  of  Sharons,  and  Prcfitables. 
He  was  awarded  the  second  premium,  Enterprise  the  first,  and  Tippecanoe 
the  third  premium. 

In  the  two-year-old  class,  Mr.  Brown  entered  Col.  Judy,  a  first-rate  animal, 
although  a  little  roughish  in  the  shoulders,  but  shows  his  breastplate  cross ; 
Edwards  &  Sons,  Youngstown,  O.,  Airdrie  of  Pleasant  Hill.  His  broken  horn 
detracts  somewhat  from  his  appearance,  but  he  is  a  worthy  son  of  old  Wash- 
ington Airdrie,  that  is  eulogy  enough;  Peter  Boehm,  Columbus,  O.,  Hocking 
Valley  2d.  He  is  thin,  but  proves  that  from  the  loins  of  CaroUne,  by  Dashwood, 
excellence  of  a  high  order  still  flows;  and  J.  M.  Black,  Hanover,  O.,  2d 
Phylis  Lid.  He  is  a  good  one,  and  bred  on  Mr.  Black's  excellent  herd  will 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  sire.  Airdrie  of  Pleasant 
Hill  took  first  premium ;  Hocking  Valley  2d,  the  second  premium;  and  Col. 
Judy,  the  third  premium. 

The  yearling  class  had  Edwards  &  Son's  Airdrie  of  Pleasant  Hill  8th ;  H. 
Renick's,  Circleville,  O.,  Darby  Chief;  Watson  &  Son's,  South  Charleston,  O., 
Machern;  G.  H.  Gorman's,  Franklin,  Mich.,  3d  Tea  Rose  Duke;  D.  D. 
Richards',  Louan  Mazurka;  Olin  &  Son's,  Matilda's  Grand  Duke;  and  J.  M. 
Black's,  Baron  Wiley  4th.  This  is  an  exhibition  of  youngsters  that  is  credit- 
able to  the  skill  of  their  breeders.  Each  has  some  points  open  to  criticism, 
but  their  service  will  maintain  the  fair  fame  of  their  herd.    Airdrie  of  Pleas- 
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ant  Hill,  was  awarded  first  premium ;  Louan  Mazurka,  the  second  premium ; 
and  Matilda's  Grand  Duke,  the  third  premium. 

Mr.  Amos  Bowman,  Somerset,  O.,  and  every  Shorthorn  breeder  already 
named,  is  represented  in  the  bull  calf  lot,  making  fifteen  head.  They  range 
from  good  to  first-class  animals.  The  committee  grade  them  thus,  Anderson's 
little  nameless  calf,  first ;  Edwards'  Richmond,  second,  and  Richard's  Louan 
Airdrie  Rocket,  the  third  premium.  The  probabilities  are  that  several  of  these 
calves  will  make  honorable  records  in  the  future. 

Ten  grand  Shorthorn  cows  stand  before  us.  Menora,  of  Watson  &  Sons' 
herd,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Rosemary  tribe ;  she  is  a  little  too  lumpy,  but 
nevertheless  a  fine  cow.  Mr.  Boehm's  Kitty,  (a  Caroline,  by  Dashwood),  has 
just  dropped  a  calf  and  is  therefore  somewhat  out  of  shape.  Mr.  Brown's 
Nellie,  is  a  red,  of  the  Strawberry  sort,  a  large  roomy  cow,  with  prominent 
hips;  but  is  a  little  too  thin  for  this  show;  his  Tippecanoe,  (a  daisy),  is  a  dark 
red,  is  thinish,  but  a  good  animal.  Mr.  Miller's  Lass  of  Plain  view,  red  and 
white,  (Nannie  Williams),  is  a  large  and  useful  cow.  Mr.  Walker's  Profitable 
16th,  red,  due  to  calf  in  December,  is  large,  thick  fleshed  and  a  splendid  type 
of  the  old  Profitable  tribe  in  every  particular.  Jennie  May  and  Minnie  Spring- 
dale,  two  better  cows  never  adorned  Mr.  Anderson's  herd.  And  Ohn  &  Sons' 
Lady  Florence,  (Ruby),  due  to  calf  in  November,  and  is  said  to  give  six  gallons 
of  milk  at  one  milking,  and  Lady  Ruth,  (Ruby),  roan,  said  to  be  quite  as  good 
at  the  pail  as  Lady  Florence.  Grouped  as  they  now  are,  they  make  a  picture 
that  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  loves  to  gaze  upon  and  contemplate. 
The  committee  have  finally  concluded  that  Profitable  16th  must  wear  the  in- 
signa  of  highest  honor,  and  Lady  Florence  the  second,  and  Jennie  May,  the 
third.  Without  indulging  in  sloppy  exaggeration,  I  do  not  believe  three  better 
cows  ever  graced  the  ring. 

And  the  three-year-old  class  does  not  fall  below  in  every  excellence  the  one 
just  passed  out.  Mr.  Brown's  Sally  Bell,  (Strawberry;,  is  small  only  by  com- 
parison; Watson  &  Sons'  Pixie  6di,  has  milked  generously  all  summer,  and  is 
of  a  milking  family,  the  Pixie;  Walker's  Profitable  27th,  is  heavy  in  calf,  a 
chip  off  the  old  block,  and  will  vie  with  her  mother  Profitable  16th,  and  Mr. 
Richards'  Minnie's  Gem,  (Matilda),  is  in  calf,  pretty,  but  too  thin  for  success- 
ful competition.  Profitable  27th  is  accorded  the  red  badge,  Minnie's  Gem  the 
blue,  and  Sally  Bell  the  white. 

In  the  two  year  class  were  fourteen  beautiful  creatures  of  choice  breeding, 
Edwards  &  Sons'  Ella  Moore  7th,  (Matilda),  and  Princess  Airdrie  od,  (Imp. 
Heart),  are  both  spotted ;  P.  Boehm's  Lady  Sharon  (Rose  of  Sharon)  and 
Magnolia  Viola  (Rose  of  Sharon),  will  do  no  violence  to  old  Rose  of  Sharon's 
reputation ;  Watson  &  Sons'  Olympia,  (R.  R.  by  Earnesty),  has  the  longest 
hind  quarters  in  the  ring,  and  will  grow  into  a  very  fine  cow,  and  their  Jessie 
5th,  (Rosemary),  is  also  a  good  one ;  Mr.  Walker's  Mayflower,  (Matilda),  has 
some  of  her  grand  old  ancestors  excellence ;  Richards'  Lulu  2d  (Matilda),  in- 
herits many  of  the  family's  quaUties,  and  his  Minnie  Sharon  2d  (R.  Sharon),  is 
a  good  one;  OVm  &  Sons'  Miss  Hathaway,  (Rosemary,)  is  due  to  calf  this 
September,  and  is  extra  good  all  over;  and  Anderson's  Jennie  Howell  2d,  is 
hard  to  beat ;  Mr.  Gorman's  Lizzie  7th,  does  not  detract  from  the  lustre  of  her 
associates ;  Dr.  Black's  Julietta  (Y.  Phyllis)  and  1st  Gwynne  of  Hanover,  are 
both  good.  But  the  Judges  have  pronounced  Miss  Hathaway  the  flower  of 
the  lot,  and  Princess  Airdrie  3d  her  second  best,  and  that  Ella  Moore  7th 
should  wear  the  white  ribbon. 

The  yearling  class  contained  seven  representatives,  as  follaws ;  Morine,  (Ma- 
tilda), an  extra  good  one,  from  Mr.  Anderson's  herd ;  Profitable,  from  Mr. 
Walker's,  a  true  Profitable  ;  Red  Fancy  4th,  (Caylpso),  very  blocky  and  pretty 
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as  a  picture,  fourteen  months  old,  of  Edwards'  herd.  Lizzie  8th  and  Rosa, 
(R.  Sharon),  of  Mr.  Gorman's  herd,  are  too  thin  to  show  to  any  advantage ; 
Oneidi  Lass,  (Ruby),  roan,  soft  as  a  peach,  and  extra  good  around  heart,  be- 
longs to  Olin  &  Son,  and  Belle  of  Walnut  7th,  (Charlotte),  a  good  useful  heifer, 
is  OA-ned  by  Mr.  Richards.  Red  Fancy  4th  takes  the  red,  Oneida  Lass  the 
blue,  and  Belle  of  Walnut  7th  the  white  ribbon. 

All  the  exhibiters  send  representatives  into  the  calf  class,  they  are  generally 
good,  and  show  their  breeders  to  be  thoughtful  and  skillful  men.  Mr.  Walk- 
er's Red  Rose,  (Louan),  to  k  first  premium,  and  his  Profitable  2d,  was  the 
second,  and  Mr.  Brown's  Tulip,  (Daisy),  received  the  white  ribbon. 

I  was  called  home  Thursday  evening  by  sickness,  consequently  I  was  denied 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  grandest  pageantry  of  the  Fair.  My  friend,  R. 
Baker,  kindly  ofi"ered  to  report  the  herd  exhibit  for  me,  but  he  was  called  to 
other  duties  ard  delegated  Mr.  Smith,  of  Elyr'a,  to  act  for  him,  but  somehow 
or  other  Mr.  Smith's  notes  were  mislaid,  or  the  report  would  have  been  in  its 
proper  place. 

In  the  grand  herd  sweepstakes  for  beef  breeds,  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Edwards  &  Sons,  F  H.  Johnson  &  Co.,  J.  T.  Miller,  Walker  &  Sons,  D.  D. 
Richards  and  J.  R.  Anderson,  all  Shorthorns  except  Johnson's  Holstein  herd. 
Each  comprised  the  very  best  animals  in  their  respective  herds,  and  no  breeder 
need  feel  very  badly  to  be  beaten  by  Anderson's  champion  sweepstake  herd. 
Only  two  entries  of  three  cows  with  calves  were  made.  Brown  and  Walker. 
Walker's  Profi':ables  taking  the  seventy  five  dollar  prize.  The  competitors  for 
the  fifty  dollars  were :  Hero,  Hereford;  Airdrie  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Shorthorn; 
Dikota,  Holstein;  Aclam  Sharon  3d,  Shorthorn;  Young  Rocket,  Shorthorn; 
Enterprise,  Shorthorn  ;  and  H.  Renick's  bull,  Shorthorn.  Edwards  &  Sons' 
Airdrie  of  Pleatant  Hill,  received  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  judged  the 
best  bull  in  the  show. 

The  sweepstake  for  the  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed  contained  Ella  Moore 
7th;  Daunton  Red  Rose,  Holstein;  Lass  of  Plainview ;  Profitable  16th  and 
21st ;  Jennie  May,  and  Lady  F.orence.  This  is  a  very  strong  ring.  Mr. 
Walker's  Profitable  16th,  wins  the  laurels,  of  which  he  has  just  cause  to  be 
proud.  Breeding  Bulls,  with  five  of  their  calves,  had  but  four  competitors, 
all  Shorthorns.  Mr.  Walker's  Aclam  Sharon  winning  the  seventy  five  dollar 
prize,  and  the  proud  distinction  of  being  ac judged  a  superior  sire. 

Sweepstakes  on  the  Dairy  breeds  brought  to  the  front  Fairweather's  herd  of 
Ayrshires;  Betts'  Ayrshires;  Stevens'  Holsteins;  Rumsey  Bros.'  Devons; 
Wright's  Ayrshires ;  Yates  &  Son's  Holsteins ;  Henderson's  Holsteins ;  and 
Stillwell  &  Co.'s  Holsteins.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  array  of  milking  cattle, 
and  the  $100  prize  gives  Mr.  Stevens'  herd  a  proud  pre-eminence.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  also  adjudged  to  own  the  best  three  cows  and  calves. 

Sweepstake  on  bulls  of  any  age  or  class,  brought  together  eleven  of  the  best 
on  the  grounds,  all  Holsteins,  except  one  Ayrahire  and  one  Devon.  French 
&  Bros.,  International  Prince  (Holstein)  takes  the  $50. 

Fifty  dollars  for  the  best  cow  of  any  age  or  class,  brings  out  five  Holsteins 
and  one  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Stevens'  Rhoda,  being  the  lucky  one. 

Mr.  Stevens'  Constantyn,  takes  the  $75  over  his  two  competitors,  as  the  best 
bull  and  five  of  his  get. 

Sweepstakes  on  butter  breeds,  brought  in  competition  a  select  draft  from 
Parsons  &  Co.'s  and  Mrs.  Hoover's  Jersey  herds,  and  Stillwell  &  Co.'s  and 
Johnson  &  Co.'s  Holstein  herds.  Johnson's  herd  taking  the  $100  after  a  hot 
contest.  The  best  three  cows  and  their  calves  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hoover,  Urbana, 
O.    Johnson's  Duke  of  Willow  Grove,  took  the  $50  prize,  as  the  best  bull  of 
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any  age,  in  a  class  of  three  Jerseys  and  one  Holstein.  His  Little  Patience 
also  won  the  $50  premium,  over  her  distinguished  competitors. 

The  $75  prize  for  the  beyt  bull  with  three  of  his  get,  was  given  to  Mr.  Van 
Home's  Stokepogis  Prince. 

For  further  particulars,  regarding  herd  premiums,  see  Bulletin  of  Thirty  Sixth 
Ohio  State  Fair. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J,  S.  R.  Hazzard. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Ohio  Live  Stock  Commission. 


To  His  Excellency^  George  Hoadly^  Governor  of  Ohio  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  we  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Li^^e  Stock  Commissioners. 

At  the  date  of  our  organization,  in  May  last,  it  was  found  that  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness  existed  among  farmers  of  stock  breeding  districts,  on  account  of 
the  action  taken  in  other  States,  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  Ohio  cattle  from 
their  borders,  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  contagious  fleuro-pneunionia^  in 
two  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  counties  of  Miami  and  Montgomery.  This 
alarming  contagion  was  brought  to  these  localities  fiom  either  New  York  or 
Maryland,  in  the  autumn  or  v/inter  of  1883-4.  Cattle  being  imported  from 
both  those  States,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  of  Troy,  in  whose  herd  the  disease 
first  appeared. 

Although  this  outbreak  appeared  in  the  month  of  February,  1884,  its  true 
character  was  not  known  to  the  public  until  September  of  that  year,  at  which 
time,  one  of  our  number,  having  received  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
at  once  applied  to  the  President  of  the  State  Boaid  of  Agriculture,  and  lo  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry  at  Washington,  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  were  praticable  under  the  defective  and  inadequate  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  absence  of  all  State  legislation  on  the  subject,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  dread  contagion. 

Col.  Foster,  then  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  locality,  and  learned  from  the  attending  veterinarian  that  the 
malady  was,  indeed,  the  contagious  lung  plague,  and  therefore  ordered  that 
cattle  on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  already  entered  for  exhibition  at  the 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  the  following  week,  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
grounds.  A  day  or  two  later  Dr.  Silmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, appeared  and  arranged  with  the  owner  of  the  herd  for  the  strict  quaran- 
tine of  the  infected  premises,  and  isolation  of  suspected  animals,  and  finally 
slaughtered  seven  cattle  that  were  affected  with  the  disease  in  a  chronic  form, 
three  having  been  previously  slaughtered  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  Piqua,  that  had  been  called  to  treat  them.  Besides  these,  three  had 
died  of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  had  been  made  known  to  the  proprietor 
by  Dr.  Butler,  he  claims  that  all  salts  were  stopped,  the  sick  animals  isolated, 
and  the  premises  disinfected,  and  that  the  malady  did  not  spread  to  other 
herds.  But  unfortunately  a  sale  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  near  Dayton, 
and  another  to  Mr.  Epler,  of  Virginia,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Though  the  disease  broke  out  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  herd,  causing  the  loss,  by 
death,  of  seven  animals,  and  two  subsequently  slaughtered,  the  contagion,  on 
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account  of  the  prudent  management  or  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  not  communicated 
to  any  other  herd.  But  there  was  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  malady  irom  the 
Epler  herd,  to  different  points  in  Illinois  and  to  one  locality  in  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Epler  having  held  a  public  sale  on  the  21st  of  February,  from  which  cat- 
tle were  taken  to  these  various  localities,  either  directly,  or  from  herds  of  par- 
ties purchasing  at  this  sale. 

On  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  these  various  out  breaks,  most  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  had  adopted  such  restriction  and  prohibitory 
regulations  against  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Ohio,  that  our  breeders  and 
other  parties  desiring  to  ship  stock  to  the  West,  at  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  this  Commission,  found  themselves  excluded  from  these  markets,  because  in 
the  absence  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  they  could  obtain  no  certificates 
of  health,  etc.,  as  required  by  these  prohibitory  regulations.  There  was  no 
authority  for  the  employment  of  a  State  Veterinarian  as  provided  in  most  of 
the  State  regulations,  to  examine  stock  and  give  certificates  of  health,  or  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  protect  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  State  from-  loss 
by  the  importation  and  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  thereafter,  the  service  of  a  com- 
petent Veterinary  Surgeon,  Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  of  Piqua,  were  secured,  and  proper 
rules  adopted  for  the  axamination  of  stocky  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  health, 
etc.,  which  served  to  lessen  very  materially  the  inconveniences  and  losses, 
resulting  from  these  restrictions  upon  our  cattle  trade. 

Our  next  duty  was  to  make  thorough  examination  of  the  two  herds  before 
mentioned,  in  which pleuro pneumonia  had  appeared;  and  after  satisfying  our- 
selves that  the  contagion  had  not  spread  to  other  herds,  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  suspected  animals  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  cattle  until  all  danger  was  passed.  There  was  at  this  time, 
May  13,  in  Mr.  Dyes'  herd  no  animals  on  which  any  evidence  of  the  dread 
contagion,  acute  or  chronic,  could  be  detected. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  cattle,  too,  appeared  in  good  condition,  and  there  has  been  no 
acute  lung  trouble  in  the  herd,  since  the  month  of  June,  1884.  However,  to 
remove  all  doubt,  Mr.  Mitchell  afterwards  consented  to  the  slaughter  of  two 
recovered  cases,  the  Commission  agreeing  that  a  recommendation  should  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor  to  provide  reasonable  compensation. 
And  we  respectfully  request  the  Governor  to  recommend  that  authority  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Live  Stock  Commission  to  make  such  compensation  for  this 
appropriation  of  property  for  public  use,  as  they,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
may  deem  just  and  proper. 

There  have  been  several  false  reports  of  fresh  out-breaks  of  this  fatal  lung 
plague,  which  the  commissioners,  after  immediate  and  thorough,  examination, 
promptly  contradicted,  not,  however,  until,  in  some  instances,  serious  loss  was 
occasioned. 

We  are  now  able  to  assure  the  cattle  growing  interests  of  the  State  that  no 
case  of  this  contagious  malady  exists  within  our  borders  ;  and  that  we  have  been 
able  to  give  such  assurance  to  the  authorities  of  other  States  in  which  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed  against  the  importation  of  our  cattle  that  they  have 
all  been  removed,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unreasonable  and  haish  pro- 
hibitory regulations  maintained  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.* 

Besides  giving  attention  to  this  cattle  plague,  as  being  the  most  alarming  of 
the  contagous  diseases  that  have  invaded  our  herds  and  flocks,  the  Commission 
has  had  to  deal  with  several  cases  of  glanders  among  horses,  appearing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  In  some  of  these  cases  we  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  to  destroy  the  diseased  animals,  while  in  others  we  could 

*In  Nebraska,  too,  the  restriction  hae  now  been  removed. 
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only  order  them  kept  in  strict  quarantine,  under  the  supervision  of  persons 
designated  by  the  Board. 

We  have  also  been  notified  of  out-breaks  of  hog  cholera,  which  has  prevailed 
in  some  sections  of  the  State,  occasioning  very  serious  loss.  But  in  answer  to 
the  appeals  that  have  been  made  to  us  by  farmers  whose  herds  have  been  in- 
vaded by  this  alarming  swine  plague,  we  have  been  obliged  to  say  that  the  law 
furnished  neither  the  means  nor  the  authority  to  relieve  them. 

The  Commission  has  visited  some  of  the  most  important  hve  stock  shipping 
points  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
yards  and  buildings,  and  also  to  inquire  what  precautionary  measures  were 
observed  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  contagion  from  infected  districts,  by 
the  inspection  of  suspected  animals,  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  cars,  etc. 
Some  of  the  stock  yards  we  found  in  good  condition,  while  others  were  urclean 
and  filthy.  At  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Cincinnati,  we  found  nothing  to 
criticise,  as  respects  their  sanitary  condition.  But  here,  as  at  the  yards  of  the 
Kentucky  Central  R.  R.  in  Covington,  and  all  other  shipping  points,  we 
learned  that  no  precautionary  means  were  employed  to  prevent  the  transporta- 
tion of  diseased  stock,  or  such  as  has  been  exposed  to  disease  in  infected  dis- 
tricts. Nor  did  we  find  that  attention  had  been  given  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  cars  in  which  live  stock  was  carried.  The  stock  cars  were  only  cleared 
of  filthy  bedding  and  dung,  when  the  accumulations  interfered  with  loading 
them.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn  disinfection  of  these  cars  is  not  attended 
to,  even  in  cases  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  used  in  transporting 
stock  from  districts  in  which  contagious  diseases  prevail. 

Freight  agents  and  superintendents  of  the  stock  yards  with  whom  we  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  e>pressed  a  willingness,  srd  in  most  ir  stances  a  desire, 
to  comply  with  any  reasonable  regulations  on  this  subject,  provided  they  were 
made  generally  obligatory  and  operative,  and  we  found  the  opinion  that  these 
regulations  to  be  efficient  must  be  prescribed  by  National  authority,  to  be  gen- 
erally entertained  by  these  practical  mtn. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  not  invested  with  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  establish  these  regulations,  the  public  must  demand  its  amendment; 
because,  by  these  simple  and  reasonable  protective  measures,  the  dissemination 
of  such  contagious  diseases  as  pkuro-pncumonia  and  Texas  Fever  among  cattle, 
glanders  among  horses,  foot-rot  in  sheep  and  hog  cholera  would  be  largely 
diminished,  and  because  such  regulations  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  final 
extirpation  ot  these  diseases. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  losses  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  the  hog 
cholera  whose  ravages  during  the  year,  we  are  told,  will  cost  the  farmers  of 
America  no  less  than  twerdy  five  or  thirty  million  of  dollars,  and  of  the  apallirg 
danger  of  future  out-bre^ks  of  the  dread  contagious  lung  plague  in  cattle,  with 
which  we  are  threatened  by  importation  from  infected  districts  in  other  States, 
together  with  the  increase  of  glanders  among  our  horses — the  powers  conferred 
and  the  means  appropriated  by  the  act  of  last  April,  appear  so  utterly  inadequate, 
that  we  wonder  how  the  Legislature  expected  the  Commission  was  to  proceed 
to  execute  its  commands,  to  wit :  "to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  and 
fatal  disease  among  domestic  animals,  and  provide  for  the  extirpation  of  such 
diseases." 

Compared  with  the  legislation  of  other  stock-growing  States,  this  defective 
statute,  with  its  grossly,  meagre  appropriation,  appears,  in  most  unfavorable, 
not  to  say  humiliating  contrast. 

In  most  of  the  States  provision  is  made  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  affected 
with  the  contagious  lung  plague,  and  the  compensation  of  the  owners  for  the 
loss  sustained,  and  in  others,  authority  is  also  given  to  destroy  horses  affected 
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with  glanders ;  while  in  all  the  States  that  have  legislated  upon  this  subject, 
liberal  appropriations  are  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Sanitary  Boards, 
including  investigations  by  veterinarians  and  other  competent  persons  act- 
ing with  their  authority,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  appraisement^  of  animals 
slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  statute  under  which  this  commission  was  created  was  hurried  through 
the  two  houses  near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
for  want  of  time  for  its  proper  consideration,  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  which  the  bill  was  reported,  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  emasculation  of  its  most  important  provisions,  to  save  the 
measure  from  threatened  de  eat. 

It  is  therefore  most  repectfully  suggested  that  the  Governor  recommend 
such  amendments  to  this  statute  as  will  authorize  the  slaughter  of  cattle  that  are 
affected  with,  or  have  been  exposed  to,  the  disease  known  as  contagious  pleura 
pneumonia,  with  such  compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  slaughter,  as 
m  xy  be  ju^t  and  equitable.  Authority  shou  d  also  be  given  to  destroy  glandered 
hors2s.  But  as  this  disease  is,  by  the  general  judgment  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession held  to  be  incurable,  it  would  seem  that  no  just  claim  could  be  made 
against  the  State  for  animals  killed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady.  As 
the  period  of  incubation  is  short,  horses  that  may  have  been  exposed  to  infec- 
tion can  be  isolated  until  danger  is  passed  with  but  little  expense.  It  should 
be  made  a  penal  offense  to  offer  glandered  horses  for  sale,  or  to  expose  them 
in  public  places  or  where  other  animals  may  come  in  contact  with  them. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  legislation  on  the  subject  by  Congress,  it  is  also 
respectfully  suggested  that  the  Governor  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  ex- 
isting law,  authorizing  him,  upon  the  report  made  by  the  Live  .-tock  Commis- 
sioners, of  the  existence  of  the  disease  oi plenro-pmumonia  among  cattle  in  any 
localities  outside  of  the  State,  to  schedule  such  localities  by  proclamation,  setting 
for  that  importations  of  cattle  from  such  infected  localities  into  this  State 
will  be  subjected  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Board  of 
Live  Stock  Commissioners,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

To  carry  on  this  most  important  work,  we  respectfully  ask  the  following 
appropratiions  : 

For  expenses  of  the  Commiesioners,  includlDg  compensation  for  veterinary 

and  other  services,  employed  throughout  the  year,  the  sum  of   $3,000  00 

To  compensate  owner  of  cattle  slauijhtered  by  order  of  the  Commission, 
to  be  drawn  only  in  case  of  another  out  break  of  contagions  pleuro- 
pneumonia, the  snm  of   10,000  CO 

For  expenses  of  experiments  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog  cholera,  by  the 
destruction  of  diseased  swine,  disinfection  and  such  other  means  as 
may  be  deemed  practicable  an  l  expedient,  and  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, and  the  results  of  experiments  and  investigations,  the  sum  of   5, COO  00 

These  several  sums  amount  to  only  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  while  the  sums 
appropriated  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Sanitary  Live  Stock  Commission 
aggregate  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  current  year. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  W.  Carlisle, 
T.  P.  Shields, 
T.  C.  Jones, 
Live  Stock  Commissioners, 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  SHEEP  EXHIBIT. 

BY  J.  F.  HICKMAN. 

The  undersigned,  being  appointed  as  reporter  in  the  sheep  department  at  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  fair,  attended  with  the  several  committees  during  their  ex- 
aminations and  in  making  their  awards,  and  has  gathered  notes  from  which  he 
deduces  the  following  report.  But  before  entering  into  full  details  I  desire  to 
say  that  if  in  this  report  an  error  does  occur  be  it  understood  that  it  was  or  is 
unintentional. 

Probably  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  sheep- 
breeding  and  wool-growmg  as  our  State  Fair.  Competition  in  the  show  ring 
cannot  but  be  a  means  to  stimulate  every  breeder  competing,  as  well  as  outsiders 
to  greater  exertion  and  closer  examination  into  the  individual  points  which 
make  up  an  animal  of  superior  excellence,  both  in  beauty  of  appearance,  and 
beauty  as  viewed  Irom  a  practical  standpoint.  To  combine  the  many  desirable 
points,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind's  ideal  is  a  task  of  no  small  proportion,  yet 
when  we  entered  the  sheep  pens  on  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
first  exhibit  was  called  by  the  member  in  charge,  Mr.  Pow,  we  were  lead  to 
think  that  perfection  in  breeding  had  been  attained.  The  first  exhibit  was  of 
the  middle  wool  class  of  sheep,  including  Oxforddowns,  Hampshiredowns,  and 
Shropshiredowns.  The  first  competition  in  this  class  being  on  rams,  two  years 
and  over,  and  in  it  there  were  four  entries,  on  which  the  first  award  was  made 
to  F.  S.  Butler,  of  Ridgway,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  J.  F.  Rundel,  of  Birm- 
ingham, Michigan. 

In  the  next  entry  of  rams  under  two  years  old  there  were  four  presented  for 
competition,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  F.  Rundel,  of  Birming- 
ham, Michigan,  and  the  second  premium  to  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  of  LaPorte, 
Ohio. 

Next  came  ram  lambs,  in  which  there  were  six  exhibited.  In  this  class 
"Fortune,"  owned  by  J.  F.  Rundel,  received  first  premium,  and  Safeguard," 
owned  by  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  took  second. 

Three  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  came  next  in  order.  This  was  a  very  fine 
exhibit,  and  gave  the  committee  some  careful  thinking  to  do,  but  after  due  de- 
liberation the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  trio  of  E.  S.  Butler,  of  Ridge- 
way,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  of  LaPorte,  Ohio. 

Next  was  a  pen  of  three  ewes,  under  two  years  old.  The  nine  head  exhibited 
in  this  class  were  perfect  models  of  neatness,  having  the  appearance  of  having 
been  moulded  and  not  grown  as  bone  and  sinew.  The  first  award  was  given  to 
J.  F.  Rundel,  Birmingham,  Michigan,  and  the  second  to  E.  S.  Butler,  of 
Ridgway,  Ohio.  These  were  followed  hy  an  exhibit  of  ewe  lambs,  in  which 
there  were  five  entries.  But  Mr.  Rundel,  of  Birmingham,  Michigan,  having 
two  entries  in  this  lot  succeeded  in  securing  both  the  first  and  second  premiums. 

This  closed  the  awards  on  the  *' downs,"  including  Oxford,  Hampshire  and 
Shropshiredowns  of  Entry  Book  30. 

Promptly  at  1:30  p.  m.  the  same  committee  reported,  and  entry  book  31  was 
taken  out  and  the  examination  of  the  Southdowns  commenced. 

Rams  two  years  old  and  over  were  called  first,  in  which  there  were  three 
entries.  The  first  award  was  given  to  W.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson,  of  Ander- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  second  to  Thos.  B.  Bennington,  of  LaPorte,  Ohio. 
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Rams  under  two  years  old  came  next,  of  which  there  were  five  entries.  Each 
ram  in  this  show  gave  evidence  of  possessing  the  points  of  typical  mutton 
sheep,  and  for  quite  a  while  the  committee  were  evidently  puzzled  to  know 
which  of  the  five  was  most  wortny  of  the  first  award,  but  finally  settled  upon 
*'Ohio  Standard,"  a  sheep  owned  by  W.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson,  of  Ander- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  second  premium  was  awarded  to  the  same  firm.  Neither 
award,  however,  was  unanimous,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  competition  in 
this  class.  Ram  lambs,  of  which  there  were  four  entries,  both  first  and  second 
premiums  were  won  by  VV.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson,  of  Anderson,  Ohio. 

Next  was  the  ewes  over  two  years  old  ;  but  two  entries.  The  first  premium 
was  given  to  W.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson,  and  the  second  to  J.  C.  Lefifel,  of 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  Then  came  pen  of  three  ewes,  under  two  years,  in  which 
there  were  but  two  entries.  Both  entries  were  good,  and  gave  evidence  of  su- 
perior care  and  attention.  After  some  hesitation  the  first  award  went  to  W. 
D.  and  L  C.  Anderson,  and  the  second  to  J.  C.  Leffel,  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
And  in  the  next  entry  in  order  of  three  yew  lambs  there  were  three  entries. 
J.  F.  Rundel  received  first  premium,  and  W.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson  received 
second.  This  was  also  a  remarkably  good  show.  The  committee  finished  this 
work  at  about  three  p.  m.,  and  were  then  continued  on  Entry  Book  32,  Fat 
Sheep.  Beginning  with  pen  of  three  fat  weathers,  two  years  and  under  three, 
of  which  there  were  three  entries.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  B.  Wad- 
dle, of  Marion,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  G.  D  Postle,  of  Alton,  Ohio.  Pen 
of  three  fat  weathers,  over  one  year  and  under  two  ;  three  entries.  Mr.  Wad- 
dle again  took  first  premium,  and  the  second  was  fairly  won  by  J.  F.  Rundel, 
of  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

Pen  of  three  lamb  wethers.  There  were  two  exhibiters  in  this  class,  and  as 
to  size  and  quality  of  lambs,  aside  from  fatness,  there  was  no  question.  But 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  both  exhibits  lacked  the  one  desirable 
and  most  essential  quality,  that  of  fatness ;  hence  no  award  was  made,  neither 
first  nor  second. 

Next  came  single  fat  wether  of  any  age,  in  which  class  there  were  three  en- 
tries, all  very  fiae  sheep,  indeed.  W.  D.  and  L.  C.  Anderson  received  first 
premium,  and  second  premium  to  B.  Waddle,  of  Marion,  Ohio.  This  con- 
cluded the  work  of  the  committee  for  Tuesday,  and  they  were  excused  after 
having  signed  the  several  entry  books  upon  which  they  had  passed. 

MERINOS. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  committee  to  pass  upon  the  Merino  sheep  were 
late  in  coming  together,  and  consequently  did  not  begin  their  work  until  about 
10:30.  Previous  to  their  beginning  the  member  in  charge,  Mr.  Pow,  by  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  exhibiters,  read  the  following  extract  from  the  rules,  viz.  : 
"  Sheep  that  have  been  improperly  or  stubble  shorn,  or  that  have  been  black- 
ened, or  have  had  any  other  extraneous  substance  applied,  shall  be  excluded 
from  competition."  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  just  here,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  more  honest  shearing,  and  therefore  more 
honest  showing.  We  were  glad  to  see,  in  one  instance,  that  when  a  committee 
could  not  agree,  they  all  left  their  first  choice  and  gave  the  premium  to  that 
flock  which  was  most  honestly  shorn  or  exhibited,  and  publicly  gave  that  reason 
for  changing.  That  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  not  that  honesty  de- 
serves to  be  rewarded,  but  because  dishonesty  should  be  punished. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  rams  three  years  old  and  over  were  brought 
into  the  arena,  and  the  committee  proceeded  to  perform  their  duty,  and  they 
went  into  the  work  as  if  they  were  truly  judges,  and  we  believe  that  as  such 
they  proved  themselves  true  to  the  trust.    The  first  award  was  given  to  Willis 
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and  Staley,  of  Lewis  Center  and  Maysville,  Ohio,  the  second  award  to  D.  W. 
Thomas,  third  to  Cook  and  Morse,  of  Raymonds,  Ohio.  The  above  was  ram 
with  two  of  his  get. 

Next  came  ram  two  years  old  and  under  three.  There  were  seven  entries. 
This  was  a  very  fair  show,  in  which  D.  Pugh  and  Sons,  of  Fairview,  W.  Va., 
carried  off  the  first  premium.  M.  P.  Ashbrook,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  took 
second,  and  Allen  McDonald,  of  Hookstown,  Pa.,  third. 

Ram  one  year  old  and  under  two,  seven  exhibiters.  First  award  to  Willis 
and  Staley,  second  to  the  same  firm,  and  the  third  to  Allan  McDonald. 

Next  was  ram  lamb,  in  which  class  there  were  nine  entries.  First  award 
went  to  Willis  and  Staley,  second  to  S.  W.  Thomas,  and  the  third  to  Allan 
McDonald. 

Next  in  order  was  pen  of  three  ewes  three  years  old  and  over.  The  exhibi- 
ters numbered  seven,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Willis  and  Staley, 
second  to  Allan  McDonald,  and  the  third  to  Cook  and  Moore. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Wool  growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  member  in  charge,  Mr.  Pow,  announced  that  the  com.nittee  would 
suspend  operations  for  one  hour  to  give  all  a  chance  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
Grange  Hall  on  the  Fair  grounds. 

Promptly  at  three  P.  M.  the  committee  resumed  their  work,  beginning  with 
pen  of  three  ewes,  two  years  and  under  three.  There  were  three  entries  of 
three  each,  which  gave  the  committee  a  very  laborious  job  to  examine  and  care- 
fully handle  the  entire  thirty  head.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  S.  W. 
Thomas  and  Co.,  the  second  to  Willis  and  Staley,  and  the  third  to  Allan  Mc- 
Donald. 

Pen  of  three,  ewes  under  two  years  old  came  next  in  order.  There  was  a  very 
fine  show,  there  being  twenty-seven  head  on  exhibition,  or  nine  exhibiters.  The 
first  premium  went  to  Allan  McDonald,  of  Hookstown,  Pa.,  the  second  to  S. 
W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  the  third  to  D.  Pugh  and  Sons. 

This  was  followed  by  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs,  in  which  class  there  were  six 
entries.  Here  were  eighteen  ewe  lambs,  each  bearing  a  splendid  fleece  and  fine 
forms,  both  demanding  the  admiration  of  the  numerous  visitors  in  the  depart- 
ment at  the  time,  as  well  as  attracting  the  eye  of  men  well  versed  in  the  main 
points  of  well  bred  sheep.  This  exhibit  seemed  to  almost  bewilder  the  com- 
mittee, but  after  careful  examination,  and  manifest  anxiety  to  do  justice  in  their 
decision,  they  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Allan  McDonald,  of  Hookstown, 
Pa.,  the  second  to  D,  Pugh  and  Sons,  of  Fairview,  W.  Va.,  and  the  third  to 
Cook  and  Morse  of  Raymond,  Ohio. 

This  finished  the  work  of  the  committee  on  this  class,  and  they  signed  the 
entry  book  and  dispersed  for  the  day. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock  the  committee  on  Black-ton  Merinos 
began  their  work  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  department,  Mr.  Brashears, 
calling  into  the  show  ring  rams  two  years  old  and  over.  There  were  six  entries 
and  ttie  rams  were  of  good  quality,  both  as  to  carcass  and  fleece,  showing  that 
with  careful  and  intelligent  breeding  they  are  capable  of  a  development  which 
to  some  would  be  surprising.  The  committee  found  that  they  had  no  small  task 
to  perform  in  order  to  pass  upon  this  class  of  sheep.  In  due  season  they  decided 
to  give  in  this  class  the  first  premium  to  J.  G  Paxton  and  Sons,  Houstonville, 
Pa.,  and  the  second  to  T.  M.  Paxton,  of  McConnell's  Mills,  Pa. 

Next  came  ram  under  two  years  old,  of  which  there  five  entries.  The 
red  ribbon  tell  to  J.  G.  Paxton,  of  Houstonville,  Pa.,  and  the  blue  to  Alvin 
Craig,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  the  last  sheep,  called  "  Thurman." 

Next  came  the  ram  lambs.  Of  these  there  were  but  four,  but  what  was  lack- 
ing in  quantity  was  well  supplied  in  quality,  and  the  red  ribbon  was  very  justly 
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given  to  T.  M.  Paxton,  of  McConnell's  Mills,  Pa.,  and  the  second  to  James 
Mills,  of  Upegraff,  Ohio. 

Fifteen  ewes  over  two  years  are  now  challenging  the  admiration  of  all  good 
judges  of  sheep.  After  a  thorough  examination  the  committee  placed  their  first 
award  upon  the  trio  owned  by  James  Mills,  of  Updegraff,  Ohio,  and  the  second 
to  T.  M.  Paxton,  of  HoustonviUe,  Pa. 

Next  came  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old.  There  was  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  exhibit  as  was  in  the  preceding,  and  the  red  ribbon  was  given  to 
James  M  Quiocy,  of  HoustonviUe,  Pa.,  and  the  blue  to  J.  G.  Paxton,  of  the 
same  place. 

Following  this  was  the  last  of  the  Black-top  exhibits,  viz.:  Pen  of  three  ewe 
lambs.  There  were  four  entries,  and  all  were  what  might  be  termed  prime  ani- 
mals. The  committee  placed  the  first  award  upon  the  trio  belonging  to  T.  M. 
Paxton,  of  McConnell's  Mill,  Pa.,  and  the  second  to  J.  G.  Paxton,  of  Hous- 
tonviUe, Pa. 

The  same  committee  were  continued  for  sweepstakes  on  Black- top  Merinos. 
This  consisted  of  one  ram,  three  ewes  over  one  year  old,  and  three  ewe  lambs, 
to  be  bred  and  o^aed  exclusi^/'ely  by  the  exhibiter.  Luster,  length  and  density 
to  be  specially  considered.  After  being  in  something  of  a  quandary  for  a  time 
the  committee  rested  the  case  of  sweepstakes  with  T.  M.  Paxton,  of  McConnell's 
Mills,  Pa. 

LONG  WOOLS. 

The  Long  Wools,  although  existing  under  several  different  local  names,  they 
are  now  chiefly  designated  under  those  of  Leceister,  Cotswold  and  Lincolns. 
Although  bred  in  England,  from  time  immemorial,  ihey  are  far  from  being  our 
oldest  species,  for  their  development  in  A  merican  husbandry  has  been  within 
the  last  half  century,  in  fact  but  few,  until  quite  recently,  have  been  imported 
from  England  direct,  most  of  them  having  come  by  the  way  of  Canada.  They 
are  amoug  the  best  of  mutton  breeds,  growing  larger  than  any  other  breeds  that 
we  have.  They  take  on  flesh  readily,  with  good  keeping.  In  their  original 
condition,  they  were  coarse,  rangy  and  leggy,  yet  always  yielding  large  fleeces. 
Upward  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  celebrated  English  stock  breeder.  Bake- 
well,  took  one  of  these  varieties,  the  Leceister,  in  hand  for  improvement.  He 
found  them  deficient  in  form,  slow  feeders,  and  late  in  maturity.  He  began 
by  selecting  the  choicest  animals  of  the  race,  and  by  good  feeding  and  manage- 
ment throughout,  he  soon  brought  ihem  up  to  a  character  differing  wid  .lv  from 
the  original  race,  and  twc  results  of  his  labors  are  undoubtedly  stamped  upon 
the  long  wool  flocks  of  the  present.  Oiher  breeders  were  not  slow  to  loUow  in 
Bakewell's  footsteps,  and  used  the  same  plans  in  developin:^  the  Cotswolds  and 
Lincolns  Hence,  to  day,  we  have  before  us  a  fine  display  of  this  group  of 
sheep.  The  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds  giving  some  indications  of  being  more 
hardy  than  the  Leceisters.  But  let  us  not  ramble  too  far  from  our  subject,  for 
already  Entry  Book  29  has  been  introduced,  and  five  rams  over  two  years  old 
are  the  subjects  of  an  intelligent  appearing  committee,  who  have  awarded  the 
first  prize  to  \rtz  Bros.,  of  Osborne,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  D.  M.  Beard,  of 
Anderson,  Ohio. 

Next  came  rams  under  two  years  old,  of  which  there  are  four  entries.  But 
the  first  premium  is  announced  to  Artz  Bros.,  and  the  second  to  D.  M.  Beard. 
This  is  followed  by  ram  lambs,  of  which  there  is  but  one,  entered  by  Artz  Bros. 
The  judges  decide  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  and  so  recommend  that 
the  first  be  awarded. 

Pen  of  three  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  came  next.  There  was  but  a  single 
entry  in  this  class,  but  tke  three  ewes  presented  were  very  fine,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  first  premium,  which  they  were  awarded  without  hesitation. 
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Now  we  have  before  us  two  entries  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old.  The 
first  award  goes  to  Artz  Bros.,  of  Osborne,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  D.  M. 
Beard,  of  Anderson,  Ohio. 

Next  came  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs,  of  which  there  were  but  two  entries,  and 
while  the  lambs  were  fine  in  both  cases,  yet  the  committee  soon  decidtd  that 
the  red  ribbon  was  due  to  Artz  Bros.,  and  the  blue  to  D.  M.  Beard. 

In  sweepstakes  on  fine  wooled  sheep,  Book  33,  the  quality,  density,  length, 
quantity  and  evenness  of  wool,  and  the  p:^rfection  of  form  and  size  to  be  spec- 
ially considered.  The  time  for  these  awards  was  set  for  two  p.  m.  on  Septem- 
ber 3d,  but  the  committee  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Mr.  Pow  was 
exercised  considerably  to  secure  a  competent  committee,  but  finally  succeeded, 
and  the  committee  went  to  work  about  three  o'clock  with  six  entries  of  best 
ram  of  any  age,  with  five  of  his  get,  making  in  all  thirty-six  head,  to  be  ex- 
amined and  compared,  but  time  and  patience  was  all  that  was  required,  and 
with  eager  minds  and  steady  hands  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  sweep- 
stakes awarded  to  WiJlis  and  Staley,  Lewis  Certtr,  Ohio. 

Next  came  best  flock  of  Merinos,  one  ram  and  three  ewes  over  two  years  old, 
three  ewes  under  two,  and  three  ewe  lambs,  to  be  bred  and  owned  exclusively 
by  the  exhibiter.  Here  are  three  entries,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  thirty  head  here  in  competition  would  be  a  Utile  fortune  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  breeder.  Many  visitors  were  heard  to  say,  "  What  a  fine  show  that 
is,"  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  assertion  was  more  replete  with 
truth  than  with  poetry.  The  sweepstakes  was  finally  placed  with  the  flock  of 
J.  W.  Pollock,  of  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

This  ended  sweepstakes  on  fine  wool,  and  the  committee  continued  for  the 
purposes  of  examining  and  passing  upon  the  fleeces  of  wool.  The  fleeces  to  be 
exhibited  by  growers,  condiiion,  as  well  as  quality,  to  be  considered.  First  was 
best  fiv^e  fleeces  of  fine  wool.  In  this  class,  there  were  but  two  entries;  first 
premium  only;  no  second  awards.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  James 
Mills,  of  Updegraff,  Ohio.  There  was  apparently  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
two  exhibits.  The  fleeces  of  B.  Waddel  giving  evidence  of  greater  care  in 
preparation,  but  the  evenness  in  length  of  staple  in  the  fleeces  of  Mr.  Mills 
gave  his  wool  the  preference  in  the  views  of  the  committee.  There  was  no 
competition  in  the  next  two  classes.  Five  fleeces  of  long  wool,  and  five  fleeces 
of  medium  wool,  both  exhibited  by  B.  Waddel,  were  awarded  first  premium. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  sheep  grown,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  wool  produced  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  is  certainly  a  surprising  thing  that 
there  is  so  little  competition  in  fleece  wool  at  our  State  Fair.  The  cost  of  trans- 
poitation  is  small,  and  when  once  there  it  costs  nothing  to  keep  it  during  the 
Fair,  besides  it  cannot  be  considered  a  perishable  article.  For  these  reasons, 
fleece  wool  has  the  advantage  over  many  articles  that  are  exhibited  ;  and  hence 
why  should  the  exhibit  remain  so  meagre,  and  the  interest  in  this  product  so 
limited  ?  We  know  not  the  reason,  but  leave  the  question  to  be  answered  by 
the  wool  growers  of  our  State. 

The  committee  having  finished  the  examination  of  fleeces,  have  now  accomp- 
lished their  work  and  are  discharged,  which  closes  the  work  of  Thursday. 

Friday  morning  the  committee  on  Sweepstakes  for  long  wool  reported  prompt- 
ly at  nine  o'clock,  and  commenced  their  work  on  best  ram  of  any  age,  with 
three  of  his  get.  There  were  but  two  entries  in  this  class,  hence  the  work  was 
short,  which  ended  in  placing  the  award  to  the  flock  of  Artz  Bros.,  O'f  Orborne, 
Ohio. 

Next  in  the  show  circle  was  best  ewe,  with  two  of  her  lambs.  Again  there 
were  but  two  entries,  and  sweepstakes  was  received  by  Artz  Bros.  Following 
this  was  best  flock,  to  consist  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes,  in  which  contest  Artz 
Bros,  again  carried  ofl"  sweepstaNV  es. 
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Entry  Book  35  was  now  brought  out,  and  the  Superintendent  called  for 
Sweepstakes  on  Southdowns.  This  consisted  of  best  flock  of  one  ram  and  five 
ewes,  and  there  was  but  two  entries.  In  this  contest  it  is  presumable  that  the 
mutton  qualities  were  of  the  first  and  most  vital  importance,  not  merely  in  the 
subjects  themselves,  but  as  to  their  chances  of  reproduction.  The  award  of 
sweepstakes  fell  to  W.  D.  &  S.  C.  Anderson,  of  Anderson,  Ohio. 

Now  came  Entry  Book  36.  Sweepstakes  on  Oxforddowns,  Hampshiredowns, 
and  Shropshiredowns.  This  consisted  of  best  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes, 
of  either  of  the  above  downs.  This  was  also  to  be  the  last  show  of  the  season 
in  the  sheep  department.  We  have  three  entries  before  us.  After  a  very 
critical  examination  of  these  three  lots  of  well  kept  sheep  the  committee  felt 
constrained  to  give  the  sweepstakes  to  E.  S.  Butler,  of  Ridgway,  Ohio.  This 
ended  the  labors  of  the  regular  committee.  It  had  given  diligent  attention  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  was  quite  satisfied  in 
being  relieved  from  further  service.  The  committee  was  therefore  duly  dis- 
charged. This  concluded  the  labors  of  the  several  committees  in  the  sheep 
department. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  several  committees  were  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  were  competent,  careful,  and  discriminating  in  all  their  decisions. 
The  motive  of  justice  to  all  seemed,  -^nd  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  the 
objective  point.  And  when  the  work  was  ended  exhibiters  seemed  well  satisfied, 
and  during  the  entire  exhibition  we  heard  no  jarring  or  question  raised  as  to  an 
improper  or  misplaced  award.  The  only  point  at  which  any  question  was  raised 
was  where  the  committee  refused  to  make  any  award  at  all  upon  fat  lambs,  but 
the  committee  acted  upon  their  convictions,  and  stuck  to  their  decision,  for 
which  they  deserve  credit.  In  justice  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  we 
may  further  say  that  different  men,  who  ought  to  be  good  judges  of  fat  sheep, 
agreed  with  them  in  their  decision. 

There  were  412  head  of  sheep  on  exhibition,  212  of  which  were  Merinos. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  balance  were  Shropshiredowns.  This  class  of  sheep 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  for  we  discover  that  the  exhibit 
of  Shropshires  at  our  State  F.nr  are  double  what  they  were  five  years  ago. 
They  partake,  largely,  of  the  same  nature  and  disposition  as  the  Southdowns. 
They  are  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the  Southdown,  although  descended  from 
the  same  original  race.  In  quality  and  appearance  they  much  resemble  the 
Southdowns,  but  whether  for  wool  and  mutton  purposes  they  are  really  superior 
other  than  in  weight  of  carcass  and  fl-ece  it  yet  a  question?  They  are  cer- 
tainly a  coarser  sheep,  and  will  never  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  fitness 
in  flavor  and  quality  as  that  which  characterizes  the  Southdown. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  before  closing  this  report,  that  the  general  out- 
look for  sheep-husbandry  is  no  more  encouraging  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  yet  our 
breeders  and  wool  producers  seem  to  bear  it  and  hope  for  better  things.  Yet 
we  have  but  little  to  base  our  hopes  upon,  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  our  wool 
clip  of  1884  brought  us  from  30  to  35  cents,  while  in  1885  it  brought  from  27 
to  31  cents.  At  the  present  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  better  demand  for  wool 
with  a  slight  increase  in  price,  but  when  we  calculate  the  vast  falling  off  in 
numbers  of  sheep,  as  well  as  the  reduced  increase  and  the  low  price  of  fat  sheep, 
we  will  still  be  led  to  wonder  and  query  again.  Whether  or  no  sheep  raising 
will  actually  pay  or  not,  the  fact  is  there  is  no  question  about  it  we  are  losing 
money  every  day  that  we  continue  in  the  sheep  business.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
the  future,  and  upon  that  we  must  build  ;  and  yet  it  is  our  opinion  that  with 
the  present  Congress  we  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  anything.    All  will  agree 
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that  we  must  have  protection  from  foreign  wools,  or  else  we  must  sacrifice  this 
wool  growing  mdustry  in  these  United  States,  and  this  we  cannot  afford  to  do. 
If  our  wools  were  inferior  to  foreign  v\ools,  then  we  should  have  some  reason 
for  stepping  down  and  out  of  the  business ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  United  States,  yes  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  produced  as  fine 
wools  as  can  be  produce  in  any  country  on  the  globe ;  and  what  she  has  done 
she  can  do  again  in  that  regard,  if  remuneration  is  forthcoming  for  so  doing. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  ask  that  the  faults  and  defects,  if  not  too  great,  maj 
be  generously  overlooked. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfull  submitted. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SWINE  EXHIBIT. 


BY  JOSEPH  ALLEN. 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  your  reporter 
for  the  Swine  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  held  at  Columbus  from 
August  31  to  September  4,  1885,  I  would  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report : 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  responsible  position  you  have  assigned  me,  and  in 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duty  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, I  hesitate  to  commence  the  task,  as  every  intelligent  agriculturist  knows 
that  the  moneyed  interest  involved  in  the  raising  of  swine  in  the  United  States 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  branches  of  live  stock.  Last  year  (1884) 
the  number  of  swine  in  the  United  States,  reported  t.y  Stale  auditors,  gives  the 
total  number  44,200,893  head.  This  number  does  not  include  the  millions  that 
came  into  existence  after  the  spring  enumeration,  and  are  disposed  of  before 
the  next  spring,  and  they  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  swine  brought  to  this  country  was  in  1538.  They  were  a  coarse- 
bone,  long-legged,  and  unsightly  animal ;  and  as  late  as  my  boyhood  many  of 
the  breeds  were  coarse-bone,  roached-back,  with  large  flapping  ears,  coarse  hair 
and  bristles  standing  erect  nearly  the  entire  length  of  their  backs,  and  they 
produced  rather  a  coarse  grain  meat;  but  there  has  been  as  great  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  swine  as  in  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

The  Berkshire  was  introduced  into  Ohio  about  the  year  1835.  Since  that 
time  they  have  undergone  marked  changes  by  careful  selection  and  breeding. 
In  1841  the  Cincinnati  pork  packers  discarded  them ;  they  were  thin  in  their 
flanks,  and  only  the  largest  sized  hogs  that  would  make  clear  pork — and  this 
brand  was  in  demand  at  that  time ;  but  now  the  great  bulk  of  the  hogs  are 
made  into  bulk  meats,  such  as  breakfast  bacon  and  bulk  sides,  and  but  a  very 
small  amount  into  barrel  meat  (mess  pork). 

Now,  the  most  desirable  class  of  hogs  to  fill  the  market  is  a  medium  size, 
compact  hog,  with  good  sides  and  hams,  light  shoulders  and  small  heads,  as 
shoulders  are  the  lowest  priced  meat  in  the  hog,  and  since  this  change  is  the 
mode  of  packing,  the  improved  Berkshire  are  one  among  our  choice  breeds  for 
general  purpose,  and  they  now  rank  with  the  Poland-China  and  Chester  Whites 
as  one  among  the  most  profitable  breeds  for  the  farmer,  as  these  breeds.  Berk- 
shires,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Chester  Whites,  combine  the  essential  qualities  to 
command  the  highest  price,  and  they  give  in  return  for  labor,  capkal  employed, 
and  for  food  consumed  the  largest  per  cent,  of  high  priced  meat  (with  other 
breeds  may  pay  fair  profits),  and  they  are  remakable  for  fine  style,  perfect  sym- 
metry in  form,  for  superior  muscular  development,  vigor,  and  activity,  rapid 
growth,  large  size,  early  maturity,  vigor  of  constitution,  fatten  at  any  age 
and  the  quality  of  their  meat  cannot  be  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any  other  breed 
of  swine. 

The  pork  trade  is  now  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  The 
year  1833  Cincinnati  was  the  great  commercial  pork  packing  point  in  the  West, 
and  that  year  packed  85,000  head  of  hogs,  and  last  winter  (1^^84)  there  was 
packed  in  one  day  150,000  head,  and  for  the  past  year  in  the  West  10,000,000 
hogs  were  packed  and  4, 000, 000  heads  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  Should  we 
add  to  this  number  those  slaughtered  by  local  butchers  for  home  retail  trade, 
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and  the  number  killed  by  farmers  for  home  consumption,  it  would  swell  the 
annual  number  of  swine  to  supply  demand  to  almost  an  incredible  number. 

Our  State  and  county  fairs  should  be  so  managed  as  to  be  the  school  room  to 
educaie  the  agricultural  class  of  our  State  in  the  advancement  of  the  farming 
interests,  and  another  of  the  important  missions  is  to  gather  together  the  various 
products  of  the  farm  for  exhibition,  not  only  for  the  premiums  offered,  but  to 
disseminate  the  results  attained  by  the  methods  of  the  progressive  farmers. 

One  of  the  noticeable  deficiencies,  both  at  our  county  and  State  iairs,  there 
is  not  enough  stock  from  the  farm  exhibited,  the  display  being  almost  exclu- 
sively made  by  the  professional  breeders.  It  does  not  pay  farmers  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  take  their  stock  to  the  fairs  for  the  premiums  offered,  as  they  stand 
but  a  slight  chance  in  the  show  ring  with  the  professional  breeders. 

I  would  recommend  that  there  be  a  separate  department  for  the  farmers'  stock, 
as  kept  on  the  farm,  in  which  could  be  exhibited  the  cow  for  the  dairy,  the 
steer  for  beef,  the  calves  being  raised  for  miJk  and  butter,  for  beef,  and  for 
breeding  purposes  ;  the  same  m  the  swine  department.  With  such  an  exhibi- 
tion farmers  could  compare  their  stock  with  their  brother  farmers,  instead  of 
competing  with  the  highly  pampered  stock  of  the  professional  breeders.  Such 
a  department  would  add  to  the  display,  and  be  of  value  and  very  instructive  to 
the  visitors  at  the  fair. 

The  number  of  hogs  exhibited  was  not  so  large  as  last  year  ;  yet  the  majority 
of  the  pens  were  filled,  and  what  was  lacking  in  quantity  was  made  up  in 
quality,  as  the  animals  exhibited  have  never  bem  excelled  at  any  previous  fair. 

There  were  exhibited  137  hogs  and  45  pigs,  making  the  number  on  exhibition 
182  head;  in  pens  for  sale,  101  ;  total  number,  283  head,  and  representing  five 
different  or  distinct  breeds,  as  follows  : 

Berkshires.  Poland- Chinas,  Chester  Whites,  Duroc  Jerseys  (red  hogs),  and 
Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  breeds. 

The  present  arrangement  of  pens  is  very  satisfactory  to  exhibiters,  as  far  as 
convenience  and  comfortable  quarters  for  keeping  swine  during  the  lair,  and  the 
only  suggestion  I  would  offer  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  building  of 
pens  on  the  new  fair  grounds,  would  be  to  have  the  roof  a  few  leet  higher,  thus 
affording  more  light  in  the  aisles,  which  is  used  as  the  exhibition  ring  for  com- 
peting animals,  so  that  the  committee  could  more  readily  delect  any  defective 
points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  contrasts.  More  light  is  especially 
needed  on  cloudy  days,  as  was  the  case  this  year,  and  often  the  closely  matched 
animals  had  to  be  changed  near  the  open  end  of  the  building  before  the  com- 
mittee could  make  a  satisfactory  decision  to  thcrrselves  or  ihe  exhibiters. 

Tuesday,  September,  3d  at  the  stated  hour,  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee 
appointed  for  this  day,  consisting  of  Albert  Deyo,  of  Morenci,  Michigan; 
James  Hankinson,  Maron,  Illinois ;  and  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  entered 
upon  the  duties  assigned  them. 

The  first  class  called  were  SufTold  and  Yorkshire  breeds  (Entry  Book  41). 
They  are  a  small  white  breed,  with  a  small  head,  very  short  cheeks,  full  face, 
dished  snout,  small  and  very  short  jole,  fine,  short  ears,  brisket  wide,  but  not 
deep,  good  length  between  shoulder  and  ham  for  the  sized  hog,  hair  fine  and 
silky ;  and  their  advocates  claim  for  them  that  they  furnish  an  extra  quality  of 
meat  for  family  use  at  a  small  cost. 

Boar  of  any  age. — There  were  five  entries.  John  J.  Maxon,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
entered  Gus  Yorkshire;  Jonn  J.  Maxon,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  entered  Gallia; 
Thomas  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio,  entered  Chieftain ;  J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons, 
Houstonville,  Pa.,  entered  Smuggler,  165;  J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons,  Houston- 
ville,  Pa.,  entered  Rex  1st,  201.  J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons  awarded  first  premium 
on  Rex  1st,  201.    John  J.  Maxon,  second  premium  on  Gus  Yorkshire. 
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Sow  of  any  age. — Seven  entries.  John  J.  Maxon,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  Lady 
John  John  J.  Maxon,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  Lady  Gallia;  Thomas  B.  Bennington, 
LaPorte,  Ohio,  Glendale ;  J.  G.  Paxton  <fe  Sons,  Houstonville,  Pa.,  Princess 
3d,  107;  J.  G.  Paxton  &  Sons,  Houstonville,  Pa  ,  Mollie  Peader,  309;  Charles 
McClave,  New  London,  Ohio,  first  premium  on  entry  No.  21.  J.  G.  Paxton 
&  Suns,  Houstonville,  Pa.,  second  premium  on  Princess  3d,  207. 

The  second  class  or  breed  called  was  Entry  Book  41. 

DUROC  OR  JERSEY  RED. 

This  breed  has  very  staunch  friends  among  its  advocates  and  some  stronger 
enemies  among;  its  opponents  than  probably  any  other  breed.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  hair  is  reddish,  of  the  shade  known  as  sandy  red.  They  are  large 
and  somewhat  coarse  looking,  and  are  generally  credited  with  being  good 
feeders,  prolific  breeders,  and  less  subject  to  disease  (cholera)  than  any  other 
breed ;  but  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  admit  this  claim  as  correct.  From  per- 
sonal observatiori  and  frequent  inquiries  made  of  the  shippers  of  this  stock, 
while  I  was  in  the  live  stock  commission  business,  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  several  years,  never  learned  that  any  special  breed  was  any 
more  or  less  exempted  from  disease  than  others  were. 

Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two. — There  were  only  two  entries.  M.  Pond, 
Logan,  Ohio,  entered  Red  Rover ;  first  premium.  James  H.  Valentine,  Du- 
valls,  Ohio,  Enterprise,  383 ;  second  premium. 

Boar  six  months  and  und<r  one  year. — James  H.  Valentine,  Duvalls,  Ohio; 
second  premium.    Samuel  Taylor,  Pleasant  Corner,  Ohio,  first  premium. 

Sow  hvo years  and  over. — Two  entries.  Samuel  Taylor  entered  Kate  2d,  670  ; 
first  premium.    Samuel  Taylor  entered  Mollie  Gold  Dust,  672;  second  premium. 

Sow  one  year  and  under  two. — Three  entries.  M.  Pond,  Logan,  Ohio,  entered 
Belle.  James  H  Valentine,  Sallie  of  Duvall,  2012,  2d.  Samuel  Taylor,  Tay- 
lor's Rose-bud,  1570,  first  premium;  and  Mollie  Gold-Dust  second. 

Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year, — Three  entries.  M.  Pond,  Logan,  re- 
ceived first  premium  on  Beauty,  and  Samuel  Taylor,  Pleasant  Corner,  second, 
on  Violet,  2596 ;  eleven  months  old. 

The  Committee  on  Awarding  Premiums  completed  their  awards  on  Book  41 
and  42  in  time  for  dinner  Tuesday. 

Tuesday,  IJ  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  reported  ready  for  further  work, 
one  of  the  committee,  S.  H.  Todd,  having  stock  entered  in  Book  39.  Chester 
Whites  was  excused  from  further  service,  and  Joseph  Allen,  of  Gano,  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

The  Chester  Whites  are  a  large  white  variety  that  have  their  origin  from 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Inform  it  favors  the  Poland  China;  though 
white,  it  might  occasionally  show  blue  spots  ;  in  form  the  body  is  long,  deep, 
broad  chest;  large  head  in  proportion  to  size;  medium  small  ears,  and  some 
what  dished  face  ;  it  is  claimed  for  the  pure  stock  early  maturity,  quiet  dispo- 
sition, and  good  fattening  and  breeding  qualities. 

Boar  two  years  and  ever. — Two  entries.  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  exhibited 
Grand  3d ;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Gen.  Hancock.  Both  were  fine 
specimens,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  the  committee  awarded  first  pre- 
mium to  Grant  3d,  owned  by  S.  H.  Todd;  and  second  to  Gen.  Hancock, 
owned  by  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton. 

Boar  one  year  and  under  two. — Six  entries.  C.  W.  Baker,  Mansfield;  S.  H. 
Todd>  Wakeman,  Graut  4th  ;  W.  Minns,  New  London,  White  Star ;  W.  Minns, 
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New  London,  Slim  Tail,  329;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Cleveland,  67; 
J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Eaton's  King,  123;  first  premium,  Grant  4th; 
owned  by  S.  H.  Todd;  and  W.  Minns  on  Slim  Tail,  329,  second. 

Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year — Four  entries.  C.  W.  Baker,  Mansfield ; 
S.  H.  Todd,  Captain,  second  premium ;  H.  W.  Minns,  Oscar  Wilde;  J.  H.  & 
H.  P.  Eaton,  Bobb,  first  premium. 

Boar  under  six  months  old. — Five  entries.  C.  W.  Baker  showed  one  ;  S.  H. 
Todd  two,  Hannibal  and  George;  H.  W.  Minns  one;  and  J.  H.  &  H.  P. 
Eaton  one  ;  S.  H.  Todd  received  first  on  George ;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton  second. 

Sow  two  years  and  over. — S.  H.  Todd  entered  two,  Clo  and  Lady  Rose  ;  J.  H. 
&  H  P.  Eaton,  Sweepstakes,  708;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  of  Bucyrus,  received 
first  on  Sweepstakes,  708 ;  and  S.  H.  Todd,  of  Wakeman,  second  on  Lady- 
Rose. 

Sow  one  year  and  under  two. — Four  entries  in  this  class.  O.  W.  Baker  one, 
S.  H.  Todd,  Lady  Bates  4th  ;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Belle,  752  and  Holmes 
Belle  2d;  S.  H.  Todd,  of  Wakeman,  received  first  on  Lady  Bates  4th;  and  J. 
H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  of  Bucyrus,  second  on  Holmes  Belle  2d. 

Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year. — Five  entries.  C.  W.  Baker  one  ;  S.  H. 
Todd,  Laporte  6th ;  H.  W.  Minns,  Cleopatra,  and  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  two 
entries,  SalHe  T.  6th  and  Little  Queen  ;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton  received  first  on 
Sallie  r.  6th,  and  second  on  Little  Queen. 

Sow  under  six  months  old. — Five  were  shown  in  this  class.  C.  W.  Baker  one, 
S.  H.  Todd  two,  Cord  and  VitaUty;  H.  W.  Minns  and  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton 
one  each ;  S.  H.  Todd,  of  Wakeman,  received  first  on  Vitality  and  second  on 
Cora. 

Sow  with  litter  of  pigs. — In  this  class  were  four  entries.  C.  W.  Baker,  sow 
with  five  pigs;  S.  H.  Todd  showed  Wakeman  Beile  with  seven  pigs;  H.  W. 
Minns,  Belle  of  Lorain,  62,  with  ten  pigs ;  and  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Sallie 
T.  6th,  with  six  pigs.  They  were  all  fine  specimens,  and  showed  the  skill  in 
selection  and  breeding  for  improving  their  stock.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  classes  for  the  committee  to  decide,  but  aiter  a  careful  and  thorough 
examination,  taking  age  and  condition  of  both  mother  and  pigs,  and  with  the 
general  appearance  combined,  H.  W.  Minns  received  first  on  Belle  of  Lorain, 
62,  and  second  to  S.  H.  Todd  on  Wakeman  Belle. 

This  finished  up  the  work  of  the  committee  for  Tuesday  on  Book  41,  Suff'olk 
and  Yorkshire ;  Book  42,  Duroc  or  Jerseys;  and  Book  39,  Chester  Whites. 
They  were  then  discharged  from  further  duty,  having  done  their  work  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  satisfactorily  to  the  exhibiters  and  the  member  in  charge. 

Judging  by  scale  of  points,  as  adopted  by  ihe  American  Berkshire  and  the 
Ohio  Poland  China  records,  as  recommended  by  the  member  in  charge  last  year 
of  selecting  an  expert  committee  of  one  for  each  breed,  was  adopted  and  tested 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  happy  to  report,  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  only  exception  taken  by  any  of  the  exhibiters,  they  wanted  a  copy  of  the 
scale  of  points  given  each  animal  they  exhibited,  so  as  to  learn  of  the  defective 
points.  This  request  was  not  granted  by  the  member  in  charge,  and  his  deci- 
sion meets  my  approval;  but  I  will  record  the  total  number  of  points  each  ani- 
mal exhibited  received. 

BERKSHIRES. 

The  Berkshire  is  of  English  origin,  and  has  been  established  many  years. 
While  not  as  large  as  the  Chester  Whites  or  Poland-Chinas,  it  has  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  admitted  by  all  hog-raisers.  Color,  black,  with  white  spots  on 
feet,  face,  tip  of  tail,  and  an  occasional  spot  of  white  on  the  shoulders;  face 
short,  and  a  little  dished ;  broad  between  the  eyes ;  ears  almost  erect,  soft  and 
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thin;  jsle  full;  neck  short  and  thick;  broad  and  straight  on  back;  hams  thick, 
round,  and  deep,  holding  their  thickness  well  down  the  hock.  These  are 
mostly  the  striking  characteristic  points  of  the  Berkshires. 

A  committee  of  one  was  selected  (an  expert)  on  judging  by  scale  of  points  on 
awards  for  Berkshire  classes,  and  one  for  the  Poland- China  classes,  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  of  Cedarville,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  was'  selected  on 
Berkshire  classes,  and  Jas.  Hankinson,  of  Miroa,  Illinois,  on  Poland-China 
classes. 


Wednesday  Morning,  September  2 — 10  o'clock  A.M. 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  the  expert  on  Berkshires,  commenced  the  arduous  duties 
assigned  him,  scoring  by  scale  of  points,  as  adopted  by  the  American  Berkshire 
Association,  as  follows  : 

Color  4,  face  and  snout  7,  eyes  2,  ears  4,  jole  4,  neck  4,  hair  3,  skin  4, 
shoulder  7,  back  8,  sides  6,  flank  5,  loin  9,  ham  10,  tail  2,  legs  5,  symmetry  5, 
condition  6,  style  5 ;  total  100. 

Boar  two  years  and  over, — G.  W.  Penny,  Newark,  exhibited  Royal  Gloster, 
10195.  He  scored  72  points ;  received  second  premium.  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons, 
Urbana,  exhibited  Royal-Oxford,  10042.  He  scored  63  points;  received  first 
premium. 

Boar  one  year  and  under  two. — D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  of  Urbana,  exhibited 
Duke  of  Morgan,  12220;  scale  of  points,  96.  This  was  the  only  exhibit  in 
this  class,  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  it  is  probable  he  would  have  taken  first  if 
there  had  been  a  score  exhibited,  as  this  animal  only  lacked  four  points  of  per- 
fect scale  of  points. 

Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year. — Boar,  St.  Charles,  13447;  scale  of 
points,  75;  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Gen.  Hancock,  14091;  scored  88;  received 
first  premium ;  Chfford  &  White,  New  London,  Wilmington-Bismarck  ;  scored 
84;  second  premium. 

Boar  under  six  months. — G.  W.  Penny  exhibited  Qaeen  Gloster  ;  score  81  ; 
D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Gen.  Sherman,  14095;  score  85;  Clifford  &  White,  Vim; 
scored  83,  and  Don  scored  84.  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  first  on  Gen.  Sherman, 
14095,  and  Clifford  &  White,  New  London,  second  on  Don. 

Sows  two  years  and  over. — G.  W.  Penny,  Juliette,  10193  ;  scored  79;  D.  W. 
Todd  &  Sons,  Lady  Ambrose,  11845;  scored  89;  Clifford  &  White,  Darling, 
11131 ;  scored  85;  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  first  on  Lady  Ambrose,  11845  ;  Clif- 
ford &  White,  second  premium  on  Darling,  11131. 

Sow  one  year  and  under  two. — D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons  exhibited  Queen  of  Ohio, 
14088;  scored  86,  was  awarded  first  premium. 

Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year . — G.  W.  Penny  exhibited  Countess,  13446; 
scored  82;  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Lidy  Gordon,  14093  ;  scored  86;  and  Lady 
Grant,  14092  by  same;  scored  85;  Clifford  &  White,  New  London,  on  Gem, 
13903 ;  scored  87,  and  received  first,  and  D.  W.  Todd  &  Sons,  Urbana  ;  sec- 
ond on  Lady  Gordon,  14093. 

Sow  under  six  months. — Chfford  &  White,  New  London,  exhibited  Fannie 
Fern ;  scored  83,  and  received  second  premium,  and  Happy  by  same,  scored  86  ; 
received  first. 

Sow  and  litter  of  pigs. — One  entry  by  Clifford  &  White,  sow  and  eight  pigs, 
13901 ;  first  premium. 
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ENTRY  BOOK  38 — POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 

This  breed,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more  fully  represented  both  at  our  county 
and  State  fairs  than  any  other  breed.  Its  great  size  and  quiet  disposition  make 
it  a  very  popular  breed  among  all  the  farmers  of  the  West,  and  throughout  the 
great  corn  belt  none  are  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  or  more  generally  es- 
teemed. They  undoubtedly  possess  both  early  maturity  and  good  fattening 
qualities.  This  breed  is  of  American  origin,  and  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
They  were  first  extensively  bred  in  Southern  Ohio.  In  color  it  is  black,  with 
white  spots,  which  are  quite  irregular  ;  jole  heavy  ;  ears  a  little  drooping  :  short 
snout;  lengthy  from  shoulders  to  hips,  with  large  hams,  and  thus  making  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  high-priced  meat. 

The  following  scale  of  points  has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Poland- 
China  record:  Eyes  2,  head  6,  ear  3,  neck  3,  jole  2,  brisket  3,  shoulder  5, 
girth  9,  back  6,  sides  7,  ribs  6,  loin  7,  belly  5,  flank  3,  ham  9,  coat  3,  limbs  8, 
tail  2,  color  3,  symmetry  8  ;  total  100. 

The  committee  of  one,  Jas.  Hankinson,  of  Maroa,  Illinois,  commenced  the 
arduous  task  of  awarding  premiums  to  the  Poland-China  classes  by  scale  of 
points,  as  recorded  above.    The  first  class  called  was — 

Boar  two  years  and  over. — There  were  two  entries  in  this  class.  Lon  Hunter, 
Morrow,  Warren  county,  exhibited  U.  S.  2d,  6227;  scored  90  points ;  received 
premium ;  H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot,  exhibited  London  Boy,  4003 ;  score 
of  points  87,  second  premium. 

Boar  07ie  year  and  under  two. — Four  entries.  Frank  Plessinger  &  Bro., 
Beamsville,  Ohio,  exhibited  Grover  C,  scored  87;  Alf.  Slade,  Jaysville,  Ohio, 
exhibited  Bravo  K.,  scored  90 ;  L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient,  Ohio,  Cleveland 
No.  6799,  scored  88  ;  H.  Bradford  showed  Perfection  No.  768,  scored  93,  and 
received  premium,  and  Alf.  Slade,  of  Jaysville,  Ohio,  second  premium  on 
Bravo  K. 

Boars  six  months  and  under  one  year. — Lon  Hunter,  Morrow,  Monarch  2d, 
scale  of  points  89 ;  Richardson  &  Magrew,  Westville,  Ohio,  exhibited  Aaron 
Mc,  score  86;  same,  Black  Joe,  score  88;  L.  C.  Nixon,  (not  named),  score  91; 
Lampe  Bros.,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  King's  Cousins,  score  93;  same.  Jumbo, 
score  84  points.  Lampe  Bros.,  on  King's  Cousins,  first  premium;  L.  C.  Nixon, 
Ft.  Ancient,  Ohio,  second  premium. 

Boar  under  six  months. — Six  exhibited.  Frank  Plessinger  &  Bro. ,  one,  score 
89;  Z.  T.  Smith  &  Bro.,  Upper  Sandusky,  score  83;  Alf.  Slade,  Black  Dick, 
score  85;  L.  C.  Nixon,  one,  score  92;  Lon  Hunter,  U.  S.,  Jr.,  score  88; 
Lampe  Bros. ,  Black  Tom,  scale  of  points  84.  L.  C.  Nixon,  first  premium, 
scale  of  points  92;  Frank  Plessinger  &  Bro.,  second,  scale  of  points  89. 

P0LA.ND  CHINA  SOWS. 

Sow  two  years  and  over. — Five  entries.  Frank  Plessinger  &  Bro.  exhibited 
Black  Bess  No.  11444,  scale  of  points  89;  L.  C.  Nixon,  Daisy  Dean  3d,  No. 
12106,  scale  91;  same.  Mother  Hubbard  No.  9702,  scale  88;  Lon  Hunter, 
Lady  Warren  No.  13620,  scale  92;  Lampe  Bros.,  Lady  Hunter,  scale  of  points, 
93.  Lon  Hunter,  Morrow,  Ohio,  second  premium  on  Lady  Warren,  No. 
13620. 

Sow  one  year  and  under  two.  — Y'v^Q  entries.  Frank  Plessinger  &  Bro.,  Prin- 
cess, score  91 ;  L.  C.  Nixon,  Bonnie  Belle  No.  16668,  score  90;  Lon  Hunter, 
Maud,  scale  90;  Lampe  Bros,  exhibited  one,  scale  90  ;  H.  Bradford,  Rochester 
Depot,  Reno,  scored  93.    Reno  received  first  and  Princess  second  premium. 

Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year.  —There  were  eight  entries  in  this  class,  but 
only  four  exhibited.    Richardson  &  Magrew,  Westville,  Ohio,  Abby  Mc,  scale 
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90;  Lon  Hunter,  Beauty,  scale  90;  LampeBros.,  Lulu,  scale  92;  same,  H.  L., 
scale  of  points,  93.  Lampe  Bros.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  received  first  premium 
on  H.  L.,  and  second  on  Lulu. 

Sow  under  six  months  old. — Nine  entries  and  six  exhibited.  Frank  Plessinger 
&  Bro.,  one  exhibit,  scale  88;  Z  T.  Smith  &Bro.,  scale  85;  Alf.  Slade,  Black- 
maid,  scale  86;  L.  C.  Nixon,  Ohio  Belle  2d,  scale  91 ;  Lon  Hunter,  Daisy  H., 
scale  90 ;  H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot,  Ohio,  exhibited  Perfect,  scale  93 
points.    Perfect  awarded  first  and  Ohio  Belle  second. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

A  new  committee  to  pass  on  animals  for  sweepstakes  was  regularly  consti- 
tuted, consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  G.  W.  Brown,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  Philip  Poe,  Milford  Center,  Ohio,  and  J.  H.  Pringle,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

At  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  September  3,  the  Committee  organized  and 
commenced  the  work  assigned  them. 

Boars  of  any  age. — There  were  eight  entries,  all  fine  animals  of  their  respective 
classes  and  representing  four  distinct  breeds.  James  H.  Valentin,  Duvalls, 
Ohio,  Daroc,  Jersey'Enterprise  No.  383;  D.  W.  Todd&  Sons,  Urbana,  Ohio, 
Berkshire,  Duke  of  Morgan  No.  12220;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
Gen.  Hancock,  Chester  White  ;  Alf.  Slade,  Jaysville,  Poland  China,  Bravo  K ; 
L.  C.  Nixon,  Ft.  Ancient,  exhibited  Cleveland  No.  6799,  age  15  months ; 
Lampe  Bros.,  KingCorwin  ;  Lon  Hunter,  Morrow,  Ohio,  U.  S.,  Jr.,  No.  6227  ; 
H.  Bradford,  Rochester  Depot,  Ohio,  Perfection  No.  7685.  After  a  careful 
examination  was  made  of  all  the  competing  animals,  the  committee  awarded 
the  premium  to  H.  Bradford  on  Perfection.  Their  decision  was  unanimous, 
and  all  parties  were  satisfied  as  Perfection  had  received  the  highest  score  of 
points  in  his  class  of  boars  one  year  and  under  two  years.    Plis  score  was  93. 

Sow  of  any  age. — There  were  nine  entries,  representing  three  breeds,  one  Berk- 
shire, one  Chester  White,  and  se\^en  Poland  Chinas.  Frank  Plessinger,  Prin- 
cess ;  D.  W.  Todd,  Lady  Ambrose  No.  11845;  Richardson  &  Magrew,  Abba 
Mc;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  one;  Lon  Hunter,  Lady  Warren  No.  13620  and 
Maud;  H.  Bradford,  Reno;  Lampe  Bros.,  Lady  Hunter.  Lampe  Bros,  were 
awarded  sweepstake  premium  on  Lady  Hunter;  this  sow  had  taken  first  prem- 
ium in  her  class,  and  scored  93  points. 

Herd  of  one  boar  and  thj'ee  sows. — In  this  class  there  were  five  entries,  making 
the  total  number  exhibited  twenty  head,  two  herds  of  Chester  Whites  and  thiee 
of  Poland  Chinas.  These  were  all  the  finest  of  herds,  equal  to  any  former  ex- 
hibit, if  not  the  best.  S.  H.  Todd  exhibited  boar  Gen.  Grant  2d,  sows  Clo, 
Lady  Laport  6th,  and  Lady  Bates  5th  ;  Richardson  &  Magrew,  boar  no  name, 
sows  Dottie  Mc,  Abba  Mc,  and  Alice  Mc;  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  boar  no  name, 
sows  Wakeman  Belle,  Libby,  and  Holmes  Bell;  L.  C.  Nixon,  boar  Cleveland, 
sows  Daisy  Dean  3d  No.  12106,  Mother  Hubbard  No.  9702,  Doney  Belle  2d, 
No.  16668;  Lon  Hunter,  U.  S.  2d,  Lady  Warren,  and  Beauty.  These  herds  of 
one  boar  and  three  sows  taxed  to  the  full  extent  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
but  after  the  most  critical  examination  of  each  herd,  L.  C.  Nixon,  of  Ft.  An- 
cient, Ohio,  was  awarded  the  sweepstakes  premium  on  his  fine  herd  of  Poland 
Chinas. 

Soiv  and  three  'ptgs. — One  entry.  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O.,  Chester  White 
sow  and  three  pigs  received  sweepstakes  premium. 

Best  three  boars  under  one  year  old,  all  of  one  breed,  and  bred  by  the  exhibiter. — 
Four  entries.  S.  H.  Todd,  Richardson  &  Magrew,  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton,  and 
L.  C.  Nixon.  The  committee  awarded  sweepstakes  premium  to  S.  H.  Todd 
on  Chester  Whites. 

Hird  of  three  so7vs  under  six  vio?iths  old — Six  entrie?.    S.  H.  Todd,  Chester 
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Whites;  D.  W.  Todd,  Berkshires;  Richardson  &  Magrew,  J.  H.  &  H.  P. 
Eaton,  L.  C.  Nixon  and  Lon  Hunter  Poland  Chinas.  The  committee  awarded 
sweepstakes  premium  to  J.  H.  &  H.  P.  Eaton  on  Chester  Whites,  of  three  sows 
of  one  litter  eleven  months  old  and  averaging  325  pounds;  after  weaning  they 
were  fed  on  middling,  mixed  with  sour  skim  milk. 

Fat  hogs. — One  entry.  Barrow  owned  by  S.  H.  Todd,  14months  old,  weight 
505  pounds,  awarded  first  premium. 

Fat  barrow  under  one  year  old. — One  entry.  Barrow  owned  by  S.  H.  Todd, 
ten  months  old,  weight  375  pounds,  awarded  first  premium. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Todd  gave  the  following  as  his  mode  of  raising  and  feeding  swine  : 
Feed  for  muscle  and  bone  middling  mixed  with  sour  milk  until  six  months  old ; 
for  flesh,  on  mixed  feed  ground,  of  corn,  barley  and  oats,  made  into  slop,  and 
let  stand  ten  hours  before  feeding.  He  will  feed  these  barrows  for  the  coming 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 

In  the  sweepstakes  classes  there  were  four  breeds  exhibited,  the  premiums 
amounting  to  $145.00,  and  was  awarded  as  follows:  Poland  Chinas,  $95.00; 
Chester  Whites,  $75.00. 

The  committee  on  Sweepstakes  finished  their  task  at  three  o'clock  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  in  view  of  the  exceedingly  close  contests  in  many  of  the  classes, 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  they  came  to  their  decision  in  almost 
every  class,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  exhibiters  they  accepted  their  decisions 
without  complaint. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  member  in  charge, 
L.  N.  Bonham,  and  to  the  Superintendent,  W.  B.  Wallace,  and  to  all  the  ex- 
hibiters for  prompt  and  kindly  attention,  generous  treatment,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  give  your  Reporter  any  and  all  information  when  asked. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub  mitted. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  FARM  PRODUCT  EXHIBIT. 


BY  WM.  B.  ATWOOD. 

[Note.— For  awards  in  this  department,  see  pages  128  to  138  of  this  Bulletin.] 
To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

In  the  absence  of  any  precedent  and  of  definite  instructions,  your  reporter 
has  sought  simply  to  state  the  facts  and  chronicle  the  events  that  seemed  to  be 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 

« 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXHIBITS. 

The  value  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  in  its  power  to  teach  as  an  object- 
lesson,  and  when  this  is  lost  sight  of,  it  detracts  very  much  from  the  merit  and 
real  value  of  the  exhibit.  In  the  old  hall  on  the  Franklin  County  grounds  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  proper  classification  of  articles,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  we  would  suggest  that 
due  attention  be  given  to  the  important  matter  of  properly  classifying  and 
labeling  the  exhibits.  Your  reporter  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
learning  the  names  of  varieties  of  wheat  to  which  were  awarded  the  various 
premiums,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  learn  some  of  them  even  after  spending  much 
time  in  overhauling  and  untying  promiscuous  heaps  of  sacks  containing  grains 
and  seeds. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  committeemen,  and  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  those  desiring  to  study  the  exhibits,  if  articles  of  a  kind  could  be 
arranged  in  sections  in  such  a  manner  as  to  practically  shut  out  the  sight  of 
other  objects.  Where  a  sweeping  view  of  a  large  display  is  desired,  this  would 
be  objectionable,  but  for  varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables  entered  for  competi- 
tion, such  an  arrangement  would  facilitate  the  work  of  committees  and  add 
much  to  its  value  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

Then  the  labeling  of  exhibits  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  time  the  State  Board  should  exact  from  exhibiters  in  this  department 
the  same  care  and  precision  in  this  regard  that  they  do  of  exhibiters  of  live 
stock. 

The  removal  of  articles  before  the  time  specified  in  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions," is  a  matter  which  demands  summary  punishment,  by  forfeiture  of  pre- 
miums, or  otherwise.  We  found  this  to  be  quite  common,  as  we  had  to  insist 
on  some  parties  replacing  their  exhibits  for  our  further  examination. 

AWARDING  COMMITTEES. 

We  desire  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  work  of  committees  in  a  general 
way,  and  we  do  so  knowing  well  the  difficulties  of  the  position.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  Superintendent  to  so  well  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  to 
have  sufficient  time  for  his  committees,  and  have  but  one  acting  at  a  time,  his 
duties  would  be  lightened  and  the  awarding  done  with  greater  dispatch  and  sat- 
isfaction to  all  concerned.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  get  any  of  the  commit- 
tees together  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  or  Thursday  morning ;  then  the  work 
must  be  rushed,  and  several  committees  must  aetat  the  same  time,  which  makes 
it  unpleasant  for  exhibiters,  the  Superintendent,  and  almost  impossible  for  your 
reporter  to  observe  the  work  of  each  committee  as  they  proceed. 

We  do,not  doubt  that  committees  are  selected  with  great  care,  and  that  their 
work  is  conscientiously  performed  in  nearly  every  case,  but  sometimes  abuses 
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will  creep  into  this  system  of  awarding,  despite  the  utmost  vigilance.  A  very 
flagrant  attempt  was  made  by  one  party  during  this  exhibition  to  prostitute  one 
of  the  committees  to  private  ends,  by  a  gentleman  who  in  some  manner  got 
possession  of  the  regular  notice  to  serve  on  committee  which  was  intended  for 
another  party.  He  assumed  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  notice  was  ad- 
dressed, and  took  his  place  on  the  committee  which  was  to  pass  on  a  book  in 
which  his  brother  was  a  large  exhibiter,  but  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Superintendent  placed  another  man  on  the  committee  in  his 
stead.  From  observation  at  this  Fair  and  elsewhere,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  one  paid  judge  would  in  most  cases  be  an  improvement  over  the  present 
system,  both  in  dispatching  business  and  giving  general  satisfaction  to  ex- 
hibiters. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  ARTICLiS. 

It  is  specifically  stated  in  the  **  Rules  and  Regulations"  of  the  Board  that 
competition  in  this  hall  shall  be  confined  to  producers.  Yet  this  rule  is  most 
flagrantly  violated,  and  in  fact  it  has  become  a  standard  expression  among  ex- 
hibiters,  when  spoken  to  about  the  matter  of  purchasing  their  exhibits,  that 

others  do  the  same." 

This  and  other  abuses  have  grown  upon  this  department  until  the  competition 
is  confined  to  professionals,  or  fair  followers/'  as  they  are  better  known,  whose 
only  desire  i^  to  rake  in  the  premiums,  regardless  of  methods.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  have  rarely  observed  a  non-professional 
coming  back  the  second  year.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  grains, 
grasses,  and  vegetables. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  especially  to  certain  exhibits  while  giving  the 
awards  in  detail. 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  exhibit  was  small,  but  two  firms  competing,  viz.,  Maifield  &  Co.. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Maxwell,  Heckerand  &  Pomerene,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 
The  first  named  was  awarded  first,  on  a  barrel  of  red  wheat  flour;  the  latter 
second  on  same.  There  were  no  entries  of  white  wheat  flour.  The  display  of 
Marfield  &  Co.  was  quite  creditable.  The  exhibit  of  cereal  grains,  seeds, 
etc.,  was  large,  and  generally  of  good  quality,  but  from  necessity  so  poorly 
placed  as  to  be  almost  valueless  as  an  educational  exhibit. 

CORN.  ^I^^^ 

The  exhibit  of  corn  was  very  large  and  good,  so  far  as  a  collection  of  ears  of 
different  types  and  colors  is  concerned,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  sample  that 
did  not  betray  the  fact  that  the  grower,  or  collector,  had  no  fixed  type  of  ear 
in  mind  toward  which  he  was  improving  his  corn. 

CHEESE. 

There  was  no  competition  in  this  exhibit,  the  entries  all  being  by  one  man, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fobes,  of  Lindenville,  Ohio.  The  exhibit  was  excellent  in  quality, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  this  very  important  industry  can  not  be 
induced  to  compete.  Dairymen  stated  that  the  premiums  were  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  them  in  competing.  The  premiums  in  this  book  aggregate  sixty  dollars 
in  cash,  and  two  silver  medals,  which  certainly  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  cash 
remuneration  to  compete  for,  but  would  not  friendly  rivalry  be  worth  something 
as  an  educator,  and  their  success  be  valuable  as  an  advertisement  in  business  ? 
This,  we  think,  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  dairymen. 

The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Fobes  comprised  Factory,  Domestic,  and  Cheddar  brands, 
and  was  in  every  way  creditable.    He  received  all  of  the  awards. 
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Statement  of  the  way  E.  A.  Fobes  manufactures  cheese. — I  set  in  vat  last  night's 
milk,  stir  occasionally  in  the  morning,  strain  cream  through  a  cloth  strainer, 
turning  through  warm  milk  to  dissolve  it;  set  milk  at  84  degrees  with  rennet 
enough  to  congeal  it  in  sixty  minutes ;  commence  cooking  slow  at  first,  and  cook 
until  it  reaches  about  108  degrees;  then,  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  minutes, 
drain  off  the  whey  and  salt,  two  pounds  of  salt  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cheese ;  then  stir  occasionally  until  a  slight  acid  develops  when  put  to  press. 

E.  A.  Fobes,  Lindenville,  Ohio, 

BUTTER. 

The  exhibit  of  butter  was  small,  but  that  receiving  the  first  award  was  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

PRESERVES,   PICKLES,  ETC. 

The  exhibit  of  preserves,  canned  goods,  pickles,  etc.,  was  very  large  and  also 
a  very  creditable  display.  It  embraced  almost  every  conceivable  thing  which 
could  be  included  under  the  above  headings.  This  section  presented  quite  an 
animated  appearance  at  all  times,  and  was  the  scene  of  strongest  competition  in 
the  hall.  The  entries  for  each  award  were  very  numerous,  and  the  committee 
had  a  herculean  task  to  perform.  There  is  always  more  or  less  strife  over  the 
awards  in  this  book,  at  least  there  has  been  considerable  of  late  years,  and  your 
reporter  would  urgently  suggest  that  a  committee  of  competent  persons  be 
authorized  to  revise  the  premium  list  for  this  class  of  articles.  Several  ladies 
complained  that  great  injustice  was  done  them  by  the  indefinite  wording  of  the 
premium  list;  for  instance,  in  variety  of  canned  fruit  no  restriction  whatever  is 
placed  upon  the  number  of  cans  to  be  exhibited  or  what  they  shall  contain,  just 
so  it  is  fruit,  and  persons  taking  advantage  of  this  have  prepared  a  fair  exhibit 
of  every  conceivable  thing  which  can  be  called  a  fruit,  without  regard  to  worth 
and  practical  utility.  Some  of  this  stuff  can  be  and  is  kept  year  after  year  just 
to  take  in  the  premiums,  and  practical  women  showing  fruit  put  up  for  domestic 
purposes  are  effectually  debarred  from  receiving  awards.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  displays  of  fruit,  jellies,  pickles,  etc.  The  ladies  also  requested  that 
we  recommend  a  premium  for  displays  of  preserves  and  for  the  different  fruit 
butters. 

POTATOES  AND  OTHER  ROOT  CROPS. 

The  display  of  potatoes  was  not  nearly  so  large  or  fine  as  usual,  doubtless 
because  the  season  was  so  late  in  northern  Ohio. 

The  show  was  fairly  good,  however,  and  with  better  arrangements  and  label- 
ing would  have  been  interesting  indeed. 

VEGETABLES. 

This  book  comprised  the  tomatoes,  cabbage,  squashes,  melons,  sweet  corn, 
beans,  etc. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Pow, 
member  of  the  board  in  charge,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Frank  O.  Levering, 
Superintendent,  and  George  Pow,  Assistant  Superintendent,  for  their  kindness 
and  assistance  during  the  time  we  were  associated  together. 
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Counties. 


No.  of 
members. 


Grounds 
owned  or 
leased. 


Value 
of  grounds 
owned. 


Adams  

Allen   

Ashland   

Ashtabula . .. 

Athens  

Auglaizo   

Belmont   

Brown   

Batler  , 

Carroll  

Champaign . 

Clarke   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana 
Coshocton.... 

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  .... 

Darke  

Defiance   

Delaware  

Erie   

Fairfield   

Fayette   

Franklin  .... 

Fulton   , 

Gallia  


ueauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  .... 

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry   

Highland  , 

Hocking   , 

Holmes  

Huron   

Jackson  

Jefierson  , 

Knox   

Lake  

Lawrence  .... 

Licking   

Logan  

Lorain   

Lucas  

Madison   

Mahoning  .... 

Marion   

Medina   

Meiys  

Mercer  

Miami   

Monroe   

Montgomery 


235 


Owned. 


310 


Owned. 


1,426 
190 
558 

3,250 
400 
50 
560 
779 
783 
541 
421 
302 
418 

1,938 
137 
836 

1,300 
280 


Owned. 


Leased. 
Owned. 
Leased. 
Owned. 


Leased. 
Owned. 


50 
257 

68 
722 
337 
207 
641 
410 
210 
100 
288 
384 

37 
289 
515 


310 
214 
942 
151 


2,549 
374 
52 


412 
486 
400 


180 
24 
70 


Owned. 

u 
u 
<( 

Leased. 
Owned. 


Leased. 
Owned. 
Leased. 
Owned. 
Leased. 


Leased. 

Owned. 
(( 

Leased. 
Owned. 


Owned. 


Owned. 


$13,000  00 

""6,o6o*o6 


7,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 
35,000  00 
10,000  00 
3,200  00 


8,000  00 


7,000  00 
10,000  00 
10.000  00 


15,000  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  00 
100,000  00 
65,000  00 


200,000  00 
7,500  00 
5,000  00 
8,000  00 


50,000  00 
15,000  00 
14,600  00 

To^obooo 

"  1,000  00 


10,000  00 
10,000  00 


100,000  00 
14,000  00 
20,000  00 
55,500  00 


5,000  00 
20,000  00 
4,000  00 


8.000  00 
10,000  00 
6,000  00 
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Counties. 


No.  of 
members. 


Grounds 
owned  or 
leased. 


Morgan   

Morrow  , 

Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  .... 

Pike   

Portage   

Preble   

Putnam  , 

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto   

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  ... 
Tuscarawas . 

Union  

Van  Wert... 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  ..... 

Wood  

Wyandot . ... 


237 
369 
103 
138 


Owned. 


143 
300 


Owned. 
Leased. 


746 

2,885 
256 
360 
404 

1,400 
50 
225 
218 
805 

2,212 
763 
306 

2,600 
750 


Leased. 

Owned. 
<( 

Leased. 
Owned. 

Leased. 
Owned. 


2,720 
121 


Owned. 


920 
412 

485 


Leased. 
Owned. 


Per  cent. 


45,321 
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Entries,  Awards,  Etc. — Continued. 


Counties. 

Non-enumerated. 

i>0.  OI 

entries. 

Amount 
off'dred. 

Amount 
awarded. 

A  llan 

39 

$10  00 

$13  00 

135 

360  00 

346  00 

A  4"  ri  a 

r%£»  1  nn  r^Ti  ^ 

11 

276 

34  00 

riflrrnll 

310 
16 
55 
89 
145 
200 
276 
38 
76 
37 
49 
6 

1  ,  ri  Q  TV»  T^Q  1  cen 

16  00 

16  00 

r!l  arlrti 

84  00 

81  00 

1  .r^l  n  nr^  rn  o  no 

170  00 
106  00 
34  00 
20  00 
85  00 
31  00 
100  00 

66  00 
20  00 

140  00 
51  00 

154  00 

l!lT\7aVir^rrQ 

li  1*0  n  It"!  1  n 

74 
50 
76 

82  00 

42  00 

43  00 

26  00 
54  00 
25  00 

C^po  11  nra 

fin  ovn  cjoir 

r4  ^  fv*  1 1 1  /"^Ti 

146 
175 
108 

82  00 
100  00 
9  00 

100  00 

.  40 
16 

TT  i  orVi  1  a  n  /I 

36  00 

30  00 

1— I      1  jry^  ^1  rj 

142 
10 

47  00 
16  00 

47  00 
8  00 

.1  tl  r*  Ira  r^Ti 

Jefferson  

115 

20  00 

15 

58  00 

34  00 

43 
111 
112 

14  00 

Lorain  

84  00 

84  00 

Madison   

Mahoning  

Marion  

211 
175 

50  00 

50  00 
13  00 

Mpijjs  

Mercer  

17 
20 

7  00 
25  00 

25  00 
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Entries,  Awakds,  Etc. — Continued. 


Counties. 

Non-enumerated. 

No.  of 

Amount 
ofFi-'i'pd 

Amount 

u  WSJ  rii  pH 

Monrnp 

130 

14  00 

IVTonti/nmprv 

Mor^-j  n 

OA 

lou 

38 

ZD  UU 

Zl  oo 

\jl  00 

A  O  f\(\ 

42  00 
lo  00 

"M.*  >rr>  )w 

Muskingjurn. 

no  nrv 

lo  00 

Noble 

Ott.a 

Pii  nidi  TIC 

A  AA 
9  00 

4  00 

Perry 

5 

30  CO 

"Plplcfl  WAV 

Pike 

Portage 

51 
140 
35 

220  00 
32  (JO 

21  00 
170  00 
28  00 

Prebie 

Pntnam 

Ross 

265 

S'^i  »to 

8helbv 

104  00 

185  00 

Stark 

317 

OO  A  AA 

oo4  OU 

Rn  til  mi f 

Trnrnhnll 

52  00 

52  00 
17  00 
54  00 
7  00 

22 
86 
31 

93  00 
13  00 

Van  AVf^rt 

84 
55 

143  00 
5  00 

133  00 

Wood  

125 
64 

286  00 

4,946 

$2,823  00 

$2,302  00 
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COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Allen  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  Society  grounds  at  Lima,  September  22d  to  25th.  The  first 
day  was  taken  up  making  entries  and  arranging  the  exhibits.  The  dis- 
play in  the  departments  were  above  the  average.  The  display  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, shetp,  hotis,  and  especially  poultry,  was  very  fine.  Our  farmers  are  mak- 
ing great  improvements  in  breeding  fine  stock  of  all  kinds,  all  of  which  is  largely 
due  io  our  County  Fairs.  The  Society  made  some  very  good  improvements 
the  p  St  j  tar  on  their  grounds,  ail  of  whic  i  improvements  were  paid  from  the 
receipts  of  the  Fair,  af^er  paying  the  premiums. 

The  whe^t  crop  this  year  was  above  the  average,  the  yield  large,  and  the 
grain  of  first  quahty.  Corn,  which  was  up  to  tlie  average  in  bushels,  was  not  up 
to  the  ?,vci3ii.c  in  quality.  The  oat  crop  wis  good.  Hay,  average  yielt,  and 
secured  in  the  best  of  condition.  Fruits- — apples,  pears  and  cherries,  almost 
an  eiuir^^  fulure.  and  small  fruits  not  an  average  crop.  The  county  is  now 
boonnng  with  the  prospfct  of  finding  petroleum  in  paying  quantities,  several 
welis  have  been  drilled  and  more  are  being  drilled  in  different  parts  of  the 
count)  The  citizens'  well  ii.  Lima  has  betn  averaging  fifty  barrels  per  day 
for  several  days,  with  no  signs  of  decrease.  Geologists  had  told  us  there  were 
n  >  deposits  of  coal  or  oil  in  this  part  of  the  State.  But  an  experienced  oil 
man  recently  remarked  that  the  point  of  a  drill  could  tell  more  what  was  in 
the  earth  than  the  most  scientific  geologist. 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Ashtabula  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  its  grounds,  at  Jefferson,  on  the  22d,  23d,  24:th  and  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1885. 

While  the  Fairs  of  this  Society  have  improved  from  year  to  year  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  last  Fair  was  by  far  the  best  ever  held ;  the  exhibition  was 
fine  in  all  departments,  and  in  each  was  superior  of  its  kind. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever  before  upon  the  grounds  at  a  Fair. 

Ashtabula  county  is  a  county  where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on. 

Potatoes  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  and  are  usually  of  a  fine  quality,  but 
this  year  are  rotting  badly.    Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  raised  extensively. 

The  stock  of  cattle  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  the  milk  and  beef 
breeds. 

The  horses  of  the  county  have  also  been  greatly  improved  by  breeding  in 
all  the  different  classes. 

The  dairy  interests  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  low  price  received  for  dairy  products,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  bogus  butter  and  cheese  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  a  genume  article. 

The  condition  of  society  socially,  morally  and  intellectually  is  of  the  best, 
and  compares  favorably  with  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 


ATHENS  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  county  fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  October  3,  4  and  5. 
On  account  of  rain,  the  third  day,  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  in 
former  years ;  however  the  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  premiums  and 
other  expenses,  and  leave  a  little  money  in  the  treasury. 

The  display  of  horses  was  unusually  good.  Our  people  are  giving  more 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  good  horses  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
cattlemen  were  out  with  a  full  display.  Shorthorn,  Holstein,  and  Jerseys  are 
the  breeds  principally  raised.  The  display  of  sheep  was  excellent.  Athens 
county  is  a  wool  growing  county,  and  has  about  as  good  a  stock  of  fine-wool 
sheep  as  any  county  in  the  State.  We  had  a  good  display  of  swine,  Poland- 
China,  Chester-White,  Berkshire,  Yoikbhire,  and  Essex  were  the  breeds  on 
exhibition. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  hardly  up  to  the  average.  Our  wheat  crop 
was  almost  an  entire  lailure,  averaging  not  more  than  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Most  Oi  the  farmers  had  to  buy  their  seed.  I  know  of  more  th^m  3,000  bushels 
having  been  brought  from  Michigan  and  sowed  in  this  county.  I  think  there 
is  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  sown  this  fall,  and  the  condition 
is  fully  up  to  an  average.  We  had  a  large  corn  crop  and  it  was  harvested  in 
good  condition.  The  oat  crop  was  extra  heavy,  and  the  acreage  was  greater 
than  usual. 

Oar  hay  crop  was  a  failure,  not  more  than  half  the  usual  amount  cut  last  har- 
vest, yet,  with  the  large  crop  of  fodder  and  fodder  corn,  we  will  be  able  to  get 
through  the  winter  with  what  little  stock  we  have. 

Stock  was  sold  off  very  close  last  fall.  A 11  kinds  of  stock  have  gone  into 
winter  quarters  in  good  condition. 

The  potato  crop  was  a  partial  failure,  though  I  think  there  will  be  enough 
for  home  consumption.  We  had  about  a  halt  a  crop  of  fruit.  Poultry  raising 
is  an  important  item  with  our  farmers.  It  is  thought  that  the  sale  of  poultry 
and  eggs  brings  in  more  money  than  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle  combined. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  feehng  rather  poor  this  winter,  having  to 
buy  our  wheat,  and  sell  our  stock  at  low  prices,  make  money  scarce  with  all  of 
us. 

We  have  a  home  market  for  all  our  farm  products.  A  large  part  of  our  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  ;  also  the  South-eastern  Insane 
Asylum  is  siiuated  at  Athens,  so  we  have  a  large  class  of  consumers  that  are 
not  producers. 


AUGLAIZE  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Auglaize  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  their  grounds,  near  Wapakoneta,  on  September  29,  30,  Octcber 
1  and  2,  1885. 
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The  weather  was  fine,  the  attendance  large,  and  the  receipts  were  in  excess 
of  any  former  exhibition. 

i  he  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  indebtedness,  current  expenses,  premiums 
and  new  improvements,  with  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  is  an  elegant  grand  stand,  144xo5ft.,  built 
at  a  cost  of  ^2,000,  besides  stalls,  wells  and  various  other  minor  improvements. 

The  display  in  all  depanments  waS  excellent,  having  plenty  of  room  and 
ampple  accommodation. 

We  had  the  largest  and  finest  exhibition  of  horses  ever  shown  in  the  county. 

The  exhibition  ot  cattle  was  very  good. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  was  good,  and  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
poultry. 

The  introduction  of  thoroughbred  stallions  has  been  of  almost  unlimited 
value  to  the  county.  Some  oi  tne  tinest  bied  stallions  in  the  State  are  owned 
here. 

We  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  success  of  several  breeders  of  cattle  and 
swine,  who  have  very  greatly  raised  the  standard  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  are  now  gaihering  in  the  harvest  of  their  investment  and  labor. 
Great  credit  is  due  tneai,  and  too  much  in  terms  of  praise  cannot  be  said. 

liie  pios^ciii,)'  of  uur  fanucra  suovVa  very  plainly  in  the  appearance  oi  their 
farms,  ihe  munerous  splendid  dwelling  houses  and  barns,  wmch  have  been  and 
are  being  built,  and  good  brick  school- houses  are  found  in  nearly  every  school 
district. 

The  practical  knnowledge  gained  at  our  fairs  is  highly  appreciated,  and  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  agricultural  interests  is  anticipated.  Our  prospects 
tor  tne  luiure  we  think  to  be  as  good  as  they  have  been  for  years,  and  witn  a 
body  of  energetic  officers,  good  management  on  their  part,  and  the  regular 
annual  increase  in  patronage  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  a  success  in  every  respect. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

The  thirty  seventh  Fair,  as  is  usual  with  the  Fairs  of  the  Belmont  County 
Agricultural  Society,  had  its  special  feature  in  the  show  of  the  stock,  which, 
while  not  being  overly  full  in  any  department,  yet  showed  well  in  every  differ- 
ent class.  The  Fair  was  held  in  the  first  week  in  September,  and  although 
threatening  rain.  Providence  favored  us  with  good  weather.  Our  premium 
list  was  a  long  one,  and  paid  in  full.  The  stock  parade  on  the  second  day  was 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  feature,  embracing  thorough-bred  horses,  by  Dr.  J. 
Estep,  Shorthorns  from  the  herds  of  W.  L.  George,  S.  Hanna  &  Son  and  E. 
L.  Carrick ;  Jerseys  from  the  herds  of  L.  P.  Bailey,  J.  C.  Hoge  and  J.  H. 
Denham,  and  pure  bred  sheep  from  the  flocks  of  Thomas  Lodge,  G.  W.  Rin- 
ker,  Oliver  Watkins  and  others. 

STOCK. 

There  were  entries  in  all  the  stock  departments.  Horses — draft,  all  purpose 
and  saddle  and  light  horses — there  was  a  big  show.  Cattle — in  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds,  but  an  almost  entire  absence  of  grades.  Sheep — a  show  in  all 
classes,  and  as  fine  animals  as  live  and  flourish  in  any  part  of  the  famous  wool 
growing  State  of  Ohio.  Swine — there  were  both  black  and  white  breeds,  and 
some  of  size  almost  incredible.  A  large  number  of  the  different  animals  at 
our  Fair  took  first  premiums  the  following  week  at  the  West  Virginia  State 
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Fair  and  Exposition  at  Wheeling,  which  would  go  to  show  that  Belmont  county 
stock  is  appreciated  away  from  home  as  well  as  at  our  own  County  Fairs. 

POULTRY. 

From  the  show  of  poultry,  a  stranger  would  be  led  to  believe  that  our 
farmers  had  gone  out  of  that  business ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  fan- 
ciers in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  grow  poultry  for  profit.  The  different 
breeds  have  their  champions,  of  course,  but  the  Wyandots  are  fast  taking  the 
leading  place  for  *'an  all  purpose"  chicken,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression  in  connection  with  poultry. 

VEGETABLES  AND  GRAIN. 

The  almost  entire  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  more  than  that  Belmont  county  suffered 
the  experience  of  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  State.  Corn  was  a  great 
crop,  producing  well  on  a  large  acreage  planted,  and  being  gathered  in  good 
condition.  Stories  of  big  crops  and  large  individual  ears  are  very  common  in 
this  locality.  Oats  was  an  immense  crop,  and  hay  very  good  in  quality,  and  a 
moderate  crop  in  quantity.  Tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  parts  of  the  county, 
was  an  extra  heavy  crop,  was  gathered  in  fine  condition  and  brought  a  good 
price.  Potatoes  were  reported  a  big  crop  in  localities  and  a  failure  in  other, 
and  mostly  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  in  quality.  Vegetables,  proper, 
were  a  good,  fair  crop,  and  brought  usual  prices  in  market. 

FRUIT. 

Apples  was  a  fair  crop  of  good,  marketable  fruit,  but  it  was  reported  early 
in  the  winter  that  they  were  not  keeping  well.  There  was  a  fair  local  demand 
for  the  fruit  at  $1  to  1.50  per  barrel ;  and  a  large  amount  of  cider  was  manu- 
factured. Pears  and  grapes  were  an  unusual  crop,  trees  and  vines  being  very 
full  of  fine  and  luscious  fruit,  while  a  home-grown  peach  was  almost  a  novelty. 
Most  of  the  peach  trees  were  winter  killed,  many  failing  to  show  even  a  green  leaf 
in  the  spring,  much  less  a  pink  flower.  Plums,  of  the  damson  variety,  were 
very  scarce,  but  other  varieties  produced  well.  Our  great  country  strawberry 
crop  has  become  a  by- word  almost  all  over  the  country.  We  have  a  reputa- 
tion which  goes  beyond  the  State  limits  for  the  Barnesville  berry."  Rasp- 
berries were  a  big  crop,  while  blackberries  failed  with  us.  Currants  and  goose- 
berries seem  to  be  one  of  the  past  industries  in  this  vicinity,  as  we  seldom  even 
see  them  any  more. 

TIMBER. 

The  fact  that  the  timber  is  fast  disappearing,  and  that  there  is  need  to  culti- 
vate instead  of  cut  it,  seems  not  yet  to  have  dawned  upon  the  farmers'  minds. 
Yes,  we  mistake,  it  has  come  to  them  in  many  ways,  but  they  have  not  yet 
heeded  the  warning,  but  we  feel  that  they  will  at  no  great  future  date.  Groves 
are  now  growing  few  and  far  between,  and  besides  the  many  other  detrimental 
causes  occasioned  by  this,  we  can  mention  that  many  of  the  beautiful  springs 
of  our  memory  are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  where,  as  a  boy,  we  caught 
**  chubs"  with  pin-hook  and  cord  line,  now  is  only  a  suspicion  of  a  stream, 
deserted  alike  by  the  minnows  and  cattle,  who  were  wont  there  to  drink. 
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farmers'  institute. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Belmont  County  Farmers'  Club  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  fifth  annual  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  on  December  31,  and  January  1  and  2  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  season,  and  the  immense  outpourings  of  the  people  at  each 
session,  showed  that  our  farming  community  is  desirous  of  gainmg  all  the 
knowledge  they  can,  in  regard  to  their  different  avocations  and  pursuits. 
Secretary  W.  I.  Chamberlain  addressed  the  Institute  on  two  occasions,  and 
received  his  usual  warm  welcome  from  our  people,  who  have  begun  to  look 
upon  him  and  his  addresses  as  a  part  of  the  Institutes,  and  a  necessary  and 
enjoyable  one.  The  addresses  of  Prof.  Lazenby,  Gen.  Hurst,  Gen.  McNary, 
and  others,  were  all  instructive  on  their  topics,  and  enjoyed  as  only  farmers 
who  have  taken  a  three  days'  rest  for  the  purpose,  can  enjoy  a  brief  season  for 
pleasure  and  profit. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Brown  county,  for  1885,  is  still  progressive, 
yet  there  are  some  points  to  censure,  and  there  are  many  to  commerd.  Our 
land,  as  may  be  learned  from  former  reports,  is  generally  productive,  and  in 
some  localities  very  fertile.  Methods  of  farming  are  constantly  improving,  but 
we  still  have  some  very  poor  farming.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  one  sec- 
tion, but  may  be  found  in  neglected  iarms  occasionally  throughout  the  county. 
They  are  only  as  so  many  dots  upon  a  vast  field,  yet  we  are,  possibly,  no  worse 
than  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  every  county  unavoidably  has  some  shabby 
farms.  The  natural  quality  of  land  may  be  faultless,  yet  there  are  farms 
where  fences  may  be  considered  the  only  disgrace;  while  all  the  cultivated 
land  is  in  good  condition,  there  may  be  almost  a  rod  in  width  on  each  side  of 
the  fencing  that  is  next  to  impenetrable  on  account  of  vines,  bushes,  and 
briers,  which,  if  properly  cleaned  out,  would  be  more  productive  than  any 
other  part  of  the  land.  Where  such  is  the  case,  the  good,  easy  going  farmer 
cultivates  his  land  a  little  further  out  from  the  fences  every  year  until  his 
fields  are  much  diminished  in  area,  and  he  is  compelled  to  commence  clean- 
'  ing  his  land  anew  or  to  sell  it  to  one  who  will  put  it  in  proper  order.  While 
there  is  land  that  would  be  the  better  from  ten  or  fifteen  years'  growth  of  bushes 
and  briers,  the  chief  trouble  consists  in  letting  a  growth  of  such  a  nature  take 
possession  of  some  piece  of  ground  that  will  naturally  produce  a  good  crop, 
and  letting  the  land  that  needs  rest  and  shade  lie  bleaching  for  want  of  either 
grass  or  briers,  or  any  kind  of  growth  that  would  rest  and  recruit  such  land  to 
its  original  condition. 

Timber  culture  is  not  receiving  the  attention  that  it  should  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  the  very  few  farmers  who  do  give  the  subject  a  few  careless 
thoughts  and  let  a  few  trees  come  up  and  grow  where  they  will,  are  not  prom- 
ising a  very  rapid  advancement.  There  is  enough  waste  land  to  grow  all  the 
timber  needed  for  beneficial  results  to  agriculture  in  the  county.  The  waste 
land  along  the  water  courses,  the  abandoned  hilly  land  that  years  of  washing 
and  poor  farming  has,  in  a  manner,  rendered  worthless,  are  the  kinds  of  land 
that  need  to  be  started  in  a  growth  of  young  timber;  such,  if  begun  in  time, 
will  keep  up  a  supply  for  the  future  if  used  in  a  prudent  manner.  Many 
farms  now  considered  run  down  and  depreciated  in  value,  with  a  changing  of 
fences,  cleaning  out  old  fence  rows,  and  starting  a  young  growth  of  timber 
trees  on  land  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  will,  in  a  few  years,  with  properly  farm- 
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ing  the  cultivated  land,  be  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  country.  One  fault  that 
may  be  criticised  is  the  habit  of  leaving  shade  trees  standing  in  the  fields  alone, 
where  probably  the  land  is  best  suited  for  cultivation.  If  the  tree  is  young, 
it  will  most  certainly  produce  a  very  large  top  and  but  a  short  body,  so  that 
the  tree  is  almost  useless  after  years  of  growth,  except  for  fuel;  but  if  a  num- 
ber of  trees  were  planted  close  together  on  some  piece  of  land  not  suitable  for 
profitable  or  convenient  farming,  in  the  same  number  of  years  it  takes  to  pro- 
duce the  single  shade  tree,  the  owner  of  the  land  has  a  young  forest  which 
money  would  scarcely  induce  him  to  destroy.  We  need  our  forest  and  culti- 
vated land  more  judiciously  distributed.  How  little  do  our  farmers  ofen  ap- 
preciate a  small  strip  of  forest  bordering  on  cultivated  fields  until  it  is  all  cut 
av/ay.  If  the  southern  portion  of  Brown  county  had  the  proportion  of  forest 
that  the  northern  portion  has,  the  advantages  to  agriculture  would  be  very 
great.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  benefit  falling  leaves  have  upon  fields  in 
near  proximity  to  the  forest  land.  Even  the  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees  are 
having  a  visible  effect  on  the  fields  adjoining  the  orchards;  but  the  leaves  of 
most  fruit  trees  do  not  serve  so  valuable  a  purpose  as  natural  forest  leaves, 
because  they  fail  in  being  carried  so  plentifully  over  the  fields.  We  need 
more  decaying  vegetation  upon  our  lands  generally^  such  as  leaves,  weeds, 
and  grass,  to  rot  down  on  the  fields.  More  general  resources  are  needed  for 
feedmg  our  lands.  We  have  too  much  mowing  meadows  out  by  the  roots  with 
improved  mowing  machines,  unless  farmers  are  going  to  sow  fresh  meadows 
every  year. 

While  grass  growing  is  improving,  yet  it  should  be  much  more  extensive. 
There  is  not  enough  sod  land  for  the  amount  cultivated  in  crops,  and  often  the 
sod  fields  are  pastured  or  mowed  until  they  are  but  little  more  improved  than 
if  they  had  been  cultivated  in  an  exhaustive  crop.  Many  fields  sown  in  grass 
are  really  but  half  sown,  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  seed  is  concerned,  and  thus 
they  never  can  produce  a  full  crop  of  grass,  or  form  a  sod  that  will  improve 
the  land.  Then,  after  one  good  winter's  freezing,  it  might  be  tnought  th;it 
grass  had  never  been  sown  upon  it,  and  the  ground  is  plowed  and  planted  in 
a  more  draining  crop,  and  the  farmer  finds  the  land  but  little  improved ;  but 
if  this  same  land  had  a  heavy  sod  upon  it  the  first  year,  it  would  probably 
continue  to  hold  a  sod  for  several  years;  then,  when  brought  back  to  a  more 
wearmg  crop,  the  complaint  is  heard  that  the  land  is  poor,  when  the  real  fault 
is  that  the  land  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  rest.  As  hay  brings  the  highest 
proportionate  price  of  all  farm  products  this  year,  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
presume  that  a  larger  area  of  land  will  be  sown  in  grass  than  ever  in  any  one 
ye  r  in  the  past.  Our  farmers  would  profit  largely  in  saving  their  meadows 
if  they  did  not  mow  them  so  close  to  the  ground,  thus  preparing  them  to  perish 
if  a  severe  drought  should  set  in  after  harvest.  In  such  a  case,  an  examina- 
tion will  show  the  roots  of  the  grass  to  be  very  generally  killed. 

A  matter  of  serious  neglect  that  should  be  considered  most  carefully  is  the 
manner  in  which  weeds  along  the  public  highways  are  permitted  to  grow. 
This  is  a  rapidly  increasing  nuisance.  Since  the  stock  law  has  become  gen- 
erally enforced,  almost  every  variety  of  weed  common  to  our  soil  has  sprung 
up  along  our  public  roads,  and  are  producing  seeds  that  the  winds  are  carrying 
over  the  cultivated  fields.  We  need  a  law  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing  to 
maturity  along  the  public  roads,  as  much  as  we  do  to  keep  them  in  order  for 
public  travel. 

It  is  more  to  be  observed  this  year  than  any  preceding  one,  that  the  corn 
crop  is  receiving  the  most  attentive  cultivation  of  all  our  agricultural  crops. 
This  is  very  commendable,  as  the  extreme  care  of  such  a  large  part  of  our 
farming  population  on  tobacco  culture  for  the  last  few  years,  had  very  materi- 
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ally  lessened  the  care  given  the  corn  crop ;  but  the  sad  decline  in  the  price  of 
tobacco  has  again  sent  our  farmers  back  to  corn  growing  with  an  olden  time 
vigor  that  has  already  made  itself  prominent  throughout  the  county,  and, 
doubtless,  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  deemed  a  happy  change.  One  criticism 
may  be  offered,  and  that  is  not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rested  land  for 
this  crop,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  one  that  will  not  bear  a  repetition 
unless  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Really,  no  land  should  have  two  successive 
corn  crops  upon  it  unless  highly  fertilized  by  some  manner  of  manuring,  and 
even  then  it  should  be  followed  not  later  than  the  third  year  by  some  crop 
whereby  it  could  be  turned  again  into  pasture  land  and  receive  another  period 
of  rest.  Wnile  there  are  other  criticisms  that  might  be  offered,  yet  there  is 
much  to  commend.  When  comparing  the  various  features  of  agriculture — with 
reference  to  the  land — with  what  they  were  forty  years  ago,  the  contrast  is 
truly  very  striking,  and  our  progress  is  the  more  prominent  the  more  we  dwell 
on  the  past,  and  if  the  lands  were  naturally  as  fertile  now  as  then,  our  farming 
would  still  be  more  desirable. 

The  fencing  is  speedily  becoming  one  of  our  most  serious  questions  for  our 
agricultural  convenience.  While  the  stock  law  renders  outside  fencing  in  a 
manner  unnecessary,  yet  there  is  no  farm  but  actually  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  fencing.  There  must  be  some  means  of  sub  division,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  farm  can  be  cultivated  while  another  part  can  be  pastured  or  rested.  Fenc- 
ing-timber has  become  so  scarce  that  many  of  the  farmers  have  not  enough 
timber  upon  them  to  even  keep  up  ordinary  repairs.  Hedge  has  been  resorted 
to  in  many  instances;  but  there  are  objections  to  hedging  that  can  not  be  con- 
sidered slightingly — such  as  trimming,  and  the  amount  of  ground  that  is  wasted 
by  the  hedge  growth.  Thus  the  question  of  fencing  must  be  one  that  will  re- 
quire many  years  to  determine  fully  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  methods. 

Brown  county  fair  at  Georgetown  continues  to  be  as  great  a  success  as  it  has 
at  any  time  since  prohibiting  races  and  all  games  of  chance.  The  society  has 
been  able  to  increase  the  premium  list  every  year  since  that  time,  and  now 
pays  out  more  money  than  any  fair  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
theory  advanced  by  all  who  hold  that  a  fair  can  not  succeed  unless  the  largest 
premiums  paid  are  for  races,  seems  exploded.  It  is  now  six  years  since  our 
board  rejected  all  races  from  our  premium  list  and  abandoned  our  race-track, 
and  placed  the  fair  upon  a  higher  plane  of  progress,  and  every  year  since  that 
time  the  fair  has  increased  both  in  finances  and  popularity  with  the  people, 
until  now  it  is  entirely  out  of  debt  and  has  a  small  surplus,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  annual  allowance  from  the  county,  will  have  a  very  respectable  sum 
to  begin  the  year  1886.  Besides  this,  during  the  period  of  six  years  before 
stated,  many  permanent  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  fair  ground, 
all  of  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  our  annual  receipts ;  also  a  debt  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  entirely  paid  off,  and  we  now  pay  a 
larger  premium  list  than  at  any  time  within  the  history  of  the  society,  extending 
over  a  period  of  thirty  five  years,  and  the  patrons  have  become  convinced  that 
a  fair  even  must  be  judged  by  its  moral  status.  When  a  few  years  since  those 
who  dared  to  denounce  races  as  no  part  of  an  agricultural  fair  were  few,  now 
they  are  largely  in  the  majority.  Now  they  hold  that  races  are  allied  with, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  pernicious  mfluences.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  there  is  no  harm  in  testing  a  horse's  speed,  but  while  this  is  true, 
there  seems  to  be  a  class  of  surroundings  as  soon  as  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
race  that  stifles  every  other  influence.  Besides  this,  the  fast-horse  man  never 
knows  when  in  modesty  to  stop  demanding  more  and  larger  premiums,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  first,  second,  and  third  moneys ;  and  when  an  agricultural  society 
yields  to  their  demands,  they  will  allow  every  other  interest  of  aid  to  the  society 
to  be  crushed  out. 
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BUTLER  COUOTY. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Fair  of  Butler  county  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  days  of  October,  1885,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  several  departments  exceed  those  of  former 
years. 

The  attendance  was  greater  than  any  fair  ever  held  in  the  county.  In  fact, 
the  Butler  County  Fair  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  county,  the 
citizens  of  which  make  as  much  preparation  for  the  event  as  for  any  long  es- 
tablished holid  ly. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  of  1885,  in  comparison  with  the  former  years,  is 
as  follows : 

Corn,  115  per  cent.  ;  wheat,  33  per  cent.  ;  barley,  20  per  cent.  ;  oats,  double 
of  former  years;  potatoes,  85  per  cent.  ;  tobacco,  105  per  cent. ;  hay,  75  per 
cent. ;  quality  much  better  than  former  years ;  clover  hay,  50  per  cent. ;  qual- 
ity, same.  Clover  seed  sown  during  the  spring  of  1885  was  half  lost  by  the 
wet  and  freezing  weather. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  county,  as  compared  with  1884,  is  as  follows: 

Apples,  25  per  cent  ,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  orchard  with  full 
crop.    Pears,  cherries,  and  small  fruirs  a  full  crop. 

In  a  fcAT  localities  there  has  been  some  sickness  among  hogs,  but  generally 
they  have  been  and  now  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  number  equal  to 
former  years. 

fhe  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  our  county  are  in  first  class  condition  for 
the  winter. 

The  acreage  of  small  grain,  sown  during  the  past  fall,  is  equal  to  any  former 
year,  and  at  this  writing  m  good  condition. 

The  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year  was  $12,543.48;  expendi- 
tures were  $12,789.45.  shoving  a  deficit  of  $245  97,  an  indebtedness  of 
$1  187  20,  making  h  total  deficit  of  $1,433.17,  which  was  caused  by  the  large 
expenditure  for  permanent  improvements. 


CLARKE  COUNTY. 

A  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  herewith  appended, 
will  show  that  the  citizens  of  Clarke  county  still  cherish  a  healthy  sentiment 
for  their  annual  agricultural  fair.  Good  weather  brought  out  an  average 
attendance,  md  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast  crowds, 
or  perpkx  the  management  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  indeed,  unusually 
good  cheer  prevailed,  and  but  few  protests  were  made. 

Manifestly  our  people  are  makirg  steady  ar^d  rapid  strides  in  the  improve- 
ment of  horses.  This  year  an  imported  Cleveland  bay  stallion  made  his  debut 
in  the  sh  )W  ring,  a  n(>teworthy  event  in  our  hif-torv,  ard  indicates  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  our  horsemen,  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  advantage  in  breeding 
coach  horses. 

The  cattle  department  hardly  equaled  in  numbers  the  preceding  fair,  but  no 
deterioration  of  quality  was  observed. 

The  Poland-China  and  Chester-White  bogs  appear  to  have  rooted  out  all 
their  former  competitors,  the  ancient  Berkshire  breed  having  disappeared  from 
our  show-pens. 

A  goodly  number  of  excellent  sheep  were  on  rx>^ibition,  notwithstanding  the 
depressed  condition  of  sheep-husbandry,  many  of  our  farmers  fondly  looking  to 
the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1867  as  the  harbinger  of  future  prosperity,  de- 
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spite  the  logic  of  events  pointing  to  a  larger  carcass  and  more  wool  to  the  square 
inch  of  surface  as  the  more  probable  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

Agricultural  hall  was  teeming  with  the  fruit  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  fine 
art  hall  resplendent  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  handiwork. 

The  meager  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  noticeable,  and  visitors 
from  a  distance  queried  why  it  was  thus  in  a  city  with  a  world  wide  celebrity 
as  a  manufacturer  of  articles  in  this  Ime. 

Our  harvest  has  been  abundant  excepting  wheat,  which  did  not,  probably, 
average  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  a  very  poor  quality,  ranging  in  price 
from  65  to  85  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Colorado  beetle  is  practically  vanquished,  and  the  ravages  of  the  cab- 
bage worm  very  much  diminished;  hence,  the  production  of  these  staples  will 
be  more  uniform  in  the  future. 

Corn  yielded  unusually  well,  but  its  quality  was  impaired  somewhat  by  the 
September  frost. 

Oats  were  very  much  damaged  by  grasshoppers,  some  fields  being  utterly 
destroyed ;  their  depredations  in  some  meadows  were  also  quite  manifest. 

The  so-called  hog  cholera  is  still  making  terrib'e  havoc  in  some  portions  of 
our  county;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  more  sporadic  than  epidemic. 

Quite  a  number  of  valuable  horses  succumbed  to  distemper  this  year,  its 
unprecedented  virulency  defying  the  best  devised  treatment. 

A  joint  sale  of  Shonhorn  cattle  was  held  on  our  Fair  Grounds  October  29th ; 
although  the  day  was  most  inclemeat,  fair  prices  were  obtained.  It  is  hoped 
an  annual  sale  of  this  kind  will  be  maintained. 

An  agricultural  report  of  this  county  would  be  incomplete  without  some  ref- 
erence to  the  phenomenal  speculative  fever  with  which  some  of  our  leadmg , 
farmers  have  been  attacked.  Early  last  spring  Bohemian  oats  agents  made 
their  appearance  in  our  midst.  Their  advent  was  as  unobserved  as  the  snow- 
bird's, when  the  chilled  autumnal  wind  portends  the  wintry  frosir.  The  first 
unfolding  of  their  plans,  by  which  sudden  and  fabulous  wealth  could  be  se- 
cured, dazed  the  sturdy  farmer,  and  a  repulse  was  the  result;  but  knowing  the 
most  vulnerable  point  in  human  nature,  thev  directed  their  appeals  straight  at 
the  pocket-book  until  their  point  was  carried.  But  now,  these  agents,  rein- 
forced by  last  spring's  adventurers,  are  making  a  more  vigorous  canvass;  the 
former,  urged  by  a  desire  to  realize  $2  50  per  bushel  for  sellmg  the  crop  of 
oats;  the  latter  by  an  anxiety  to  see  their  oats  metamorphosed  into  cash  at  the 
rate  of  $7.50  per  bushel,  and  their  minds  relieved  of  an  impending  mortifica- 
tion consequent  upon  so  doubtful  a  venture.  In  justice  to  these  agents  be  it 
said,  that  they  have  redeemed  every  pledge,  and  their  oats  freighted  balloon 
soars  high,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  the  talismanic  power  of  every  grain  is 
equaled  only  by  the  magic  of  Aladdin's  lamp  or  the  philosopher's  stone. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Carroll  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
was  held  on  the  society's  grounds  October  6,  7  and  8,  1885.  These  grounds 
are  situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Carrollton,  the  county  seat  of 
Carroll  county,  Ohio.  The  grounds  comprise  between  t^venty  seven  and 
twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  a  beautiful  site,  almost  level,  a  forest  of  oak  trees, 
a  good  half  mile  driving  track,  three  large  wells  of  never-failing  water,  one 
large  two  story  floral  hall  55  by  60  feet,  one  vegetable  hall  45  by  55  feet,  built 
this  fall,  one  secretary's  office,  one  treasurer's  office,  a  check  office,  seventy 
new  box  stalls  for  horses,  one  hundred  and  thirty  new  stalls  for  cattle  and 
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hogs,  built  last  year.  This  society  is  increasing  every  year  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  growing  in  interest.  The  town  is  improving.  The  county  commis- 
sioners are  building  a  magnificent  court-house. 

The  first  two  days  of  our  fair  were  cold  and  wet,  which  detained  our  progress. 
Many  of  the  entries  were  made  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ;  it  cleared  off,  and 
the  sun  shown  out,  and  by  11  o'clock  the  grounds  were  well  filled  with  people 
horses  and  vehicles.  We  have  no  charges  at  the  gates  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fair,  it  being  taken  up  with  making  entries  ard  arrangements  for  exhibits. 

The  horse  department  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county,  and 
of  the  t  est  quality,  being  Normans,  Clydes,  Cleveland  Bays,  Morgans,  etc. 

The  cattle  department  was  very  large,  it  consisting  of  Shorthorns,  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  Aberdeens,  Angus,  and  many  grade  cattle. 

Oar  sheep  department  was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  but  made  it  up  in 
quality.  We  have  as  fine  and  as  good  sheep  as  this  State  can  produce,  some 
having  taken  prizes  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

The  swine  department  consisted  of  Poland- Chinas,  Chester-Whites,  Berk- 
shires,  and  many  other  small  breeds,  with  the  lop  eared,  long-nose,  razor-back, 
and  sharp  shooter. 

Our  show  of  poultry  was  immense,  with  an  incubator  hatching  them  out  all 
the  time,  on  the  ground. 

We  had  many  curiosities  and  novelties  for  sport  and  pleasure.  We  do  not 
allow  any  alcoholic  drinks  bought  or  sold  on  the  grounds.  The  trials  for 
speed  were  very  interestmg  and  excidng.  The  colt  trot  was  in  2:45,  the  pac- 
ing race  in  2:45,  sweepstakes  trot  was  in  2:28,  and  pacing  in  2:26^. 

The  floral  hall  was  crowded  wiih  fine  displays,  J.  W.  Helfrich  being  at  the 
head  with  gold  and  silver  wares,  clocks  and  watches,  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds. 
The  ladies  did  j  .  sace  to  their  department  by  bringing  to  and  ornamenting  the 
floral  hall  with  fine,  fancy,  and  home-made  work. 

The  vegetable  hall  was  filled  with  grain,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  even  to 
pumpkins  that  weighed  196  pounds,  and  squashes  that  weighed  from  50  to  75 
pounds. 

The  wheat  crop  was  a  failure.  The  corn,  oats,  and  hay  crop  were  very  good, 
and  the  apple  crop  was  very  abundant.  Good  winter  apples  were  bought  for 
30  to  35  cents  per  bushed.  Potatoes  were  plenty,  at  40  cents  per  bushel.  We 
had  no  peaches,  and  no  end  to  berries. 

This  is  a  very  healthy  county,  with  no  epidemics  to  man  or  beast.  CarroUton 
was  noted  a  few  years  ago  for  dogs,  but  they  took  a  certain  disease,  called 
dog  button,  and  now  you  can  scarcely  hear  the  bark  of  a  dog,  not  even  to  the 
lap  poodle. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  we  pay  out  is  over  $2,000.  This  year  the 
expense  of  building  was  ScOO,  and  the  running  expenditures  about  $700.  The 
income  of  the  present  year  amounts  to  about  $3,000,  This  is  a  fine  county, 
with  low  taxes  and  cheap  lands.  We  have  stone-coal,  limestone,  sandstone, 
uplands,  lowlands,  good  churches,  good  schools,  good  community,  and  we 
have  generally  a  boss  good  time.  Some  buyers  do  well  to  come  here  for 
horses  to  ship  East.  There  are  a  few  good  fat  sheep  here  to  sell  almost  any 
time ;  and  if  you  want  to  buy  a  farm,  come  to  Carroll  county  for  it ;  it  beats 
going  West  all  to  pieces. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Our  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Fair  was  held  the  last  week  in  August,  from  the 
25th  to  the  28th,  inclusive,  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  the  county  fair  grounds.  The 
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fair  was  pronounced  the  most  successful  one  held  in  twenty  years.  The  patrons 
thereof  expressed  themselves  in  terms  flattering  to  the  managers  of  the  society. 

The  total  number  of  entries  was  very  large.  There  were  over  sixty  entries 
in  the  cattle  department,  a  majority  of  which  was  Shorthorns,  and  the  rest 
Jerseys  and  Polled  Angus. 

The  exhibit  of  horses  was  very  large,  and  of  superior  quality.  The  entries 
in  this  department  numbered  over  two  hundred,  consisting  of  very  fine  draft, 
general  purpose,  and  roadsters,  of  all  ages.  Among  them  were  a  number  of 
imported  draft  stallions. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  con- 
sisted of  fine-wools,  long  wools,  downs,  and  grades. 

The  display  of  swine  was  of  a  superior  quality,  consisting  of  Berkshire,  Po- 
land-China, and  Chester- White  breeds.  The  hog  cholera  has  prevailed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  county. 

The  poultry  show  was  good,  but  comparatively  small. 

The  display  of  farm  products  was  large,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  Over 
two  hundred  and  sixty  entries  were  made  in  this  department.  The  samples  of 
wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  etc.,  were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  could  not  easily 
be  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State.  Wheat  in  our  county  was  less  than 
half  a  crop,  while  all  other  productions  were  an  average  yield. 

The  entries  in  farm  and  mechanical  arts  exceed  one  hundred,  and  the  arti- 
cles themselves  were  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Fruits  were  shown  in  small  quantities,  the  crop  being  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

The  exhibit  of  flowers  was  fair,  and  of  superior  quality  and  beauty. 

The  entries  in  the  department  of  pickles,  preserves,  jellies,  jams,  etc.,  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  were  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Nor  were  the  ladies  behind  in  the  display  of  fancy  articles  and  domestic 
manufactures,  as  more  than  three  hundred  samples  of  their  handiwork  were 
spread  out  for  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  who  visited  them. 

The  display  of  musical  instruments,  paintings,  photography,  etc. ,  was  ele- 
gant. All  in  all,  the  display  in  every  department  was  one  of  which  the  county 
may  justly  be  proud. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

Clermont  county  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  upon 
the  Ohio  river,  much  of  it  rolling  and  undulating,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
streams  and  beautiful  valleys  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  while  the  northeastern  portion  extends  into  a  level  plain.  The  soil  is 
diversified,  from  the  deep  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  bottom  lands,  to  the 
more  clayey  upon  the  rolling  and  undulating  portions,  to  the  deep  black  and 
fertile  lands  upon  the  plain.  The  farmers  of  this  county  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  mixed  farming,  and  their  labors  have  been  rewarded  with  abundant 
crops  the  past  season,  except  wheat,  which  in  many  instances  was  an  entire 
failure,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  last  winter.  Tne  hay  crop 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  mostly  harvested  in  fine  condition.  The  oat  crop 
was  the  finest  ever  grown  within  tne  county,  and  corn  fully  25  per  cent,  above 
the  average.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  abundant.  Pastures  re- 
mained plentiful  and  green  until  late,  and  stork  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  fair  was  held  from  September  1  to  4,  inclusive.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  much  interest  manifested  both  by  exhibiters  and  visitors.  Every 
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department  was  well  filled,  and  a  determined  energy  shown  to  make  this  fair 
superior  to  all  preceding  ones.  The  whole  number  of  entries  was  3,584,  with 
$2,138.00  offered  as  premiums,  and  $1,870.00  awarded. 

The  display  of  stock  was  excellent,  there  being  412  entries  in  the  horse  de- 
partment, and  170  in  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

The  floral  hall  was  well  filled  with  fruit,  flowers,  needle  work,  dairy  and 
pantry  products,  and  fancy  articles,  showing  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  ladies, 
and  their  determined  effort  in  every  branch  of  their  labors  to  make  grand  dis- 
plays. The  thanks  of  the  society  are  certainly  due  them  for  their  untiring 
energies  this  year. 

The  society  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  gambling  in  any 
form,  on  or  near  the  grounds ;  and  by  so  doing  secure  very  orderly  fairs,  there 
scarcely  being  a  case  of  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  within  the  grounds 
this  year. 

Our  farmers  are  progressive,  and  are  taking  great  pains  to  improve  their 
lands  and  stock.  Several  tile  factories  are  being  operated  within  the  county, 
and  farmers  are  availing  themselves  of  their  privileges,  much  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  their  farms.  Clover  is  recognized  as  a  cheap  and  good 
fertilizer,  as  well  as  a  profitable  forage  crop.  More  thoroughbred  animals  are 
introduced  into  our  herds  of  stock  than  ever  before,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  seen  in  the  young  and  growing  animals. 

Educationally,  we  stand  in  a  very  enviable  condition,  having  many  graded 
schools,  academies,  and  private  institutions  of  learning,  while  our  rival  districts 
are  almost  universally  supplied  with  good  brick  school  houses,  good  furniture, 
and  abundance  of  school  apparatus,  placing  our  youth  within  easy  access  to  a 
good  literary  and  scientific  education. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

An  account  of  what  took  place  in  agriculture  in  this  county,  for  the  year 
1885,  is  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  in  other  years.  This  is  an  agricultural 
county,  and  the  lands  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  products  that  are 
suitable  to  this  latitude.  Our  farmers  own  their  lands,  and  cultivate  them 
with  their  own  hands,  to  sustain  themselves  and  families. 

There  is  a  good  church  and  school  house  in  every  neighborhood.  Most  of  the 
farms  have  the  convenience  of  a  good  free  pike  to  the  county  seat  and  to  the 
villages  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  post-offices  have  one  or  more  daily 
mails. 

The  wheat  crop  was  a  failure ;  but  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  was  grown  than 
ever  before,  and  the  yield  was  great,  and  of  a  good  quality,  but  not  quite  so  sound 
as  in  some  seasons.  The  oats  surpassed  those  of  all  other  years  in  quality  and 
quantity ;  the  hay  was  not  quite  so  heavy ;  but  was  housed  and  stacked  in  the 
very  best  of  order. 

The  potatoes  were  good,  and  so  was  the  fruit  crop.  The  pear  crop  never 
was  better.    Where  there  was  a  tree  old  enough,  it  bore  bountifully. 

The  timber  of  this  county  is  hard  wood.  The  ground  was  originally  covered 
with  oak,  hickory,  sugar  tree,  elm,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  beech,  pop- 
lar, bass,  and  other  varieties. 

The  soil  is  limestone,  and  is  such  that  after  it  is  worn  it  retains  fertilizers  in 
the  very  best  manner ;  so,  that  our  farmers,  by  rotation  of  crops  and  barn- 
yard manure  are  able  to  raise,  year  after  year,  crops  without  diminution. 
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Much  of  our  land  requires  under-draining,  and  the  ten  tile  mills,  which  have 
been  running  for  years,  have  been  able  to  sell  all  they  could  produce.  Our 
lands  are  well  drained  and  well  watered. 

The  hog  cholera  was  bad  in  neighborhoods  in  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  county.  The  Poland-China  is  the  favorite.  Several  other  varieties  are 
bred. 

Amon^  cattle — Shorthorns  stand  first  in  favor,  and  are  most  largely  bred. 
Some  of  our  farmers  formed  an  organization  this  year,  to  foster  and  advance 
the  propagation  of  Shorthorns;  and  the  /  held  their  first  annual  stock  sale  in  the 
Clinton  County  Fair  Grounds.  The  general  purpose  horse  takes  the  lead,  yet 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  favor  for  heavy  draft.  Sheep  are  shghtiy  on  the 
increase,  and  most  of  our  breeders  have  abandoned  the  wrinkled  craze,  desir- 
ing instead  a  sheep  all  covered  with  a  long,  fine,  close  staple  of  wool. 

But  few  mules  are  raised.  Farmers  pay  more  attention  to  the  production  of 
poultry  than  formerly,  and  some  are  disposed  to  raise  none  but  pure  breeds. 
The  export  of  turkejs,  geese,  ducks,  chickens  and  eggs  is  suprising  when 
aggregated. 

|y  i  h  re  are  no  diseases  deserving  mention  among  our  stock,  except  the  hog 
cholera  as  above  mentioned. 

Our  railroad  faciiitits  are  ample,  ihe  county  being  traversed  by  three  stan- 
dard gauge  roads. 

This  is  a  small  county,  having  the  least  area  possible,  under  the  State  con- 
stitution, yet  our  people  are  so  much  in  favor  of  fairs,  ihat  four  v\ere  held 
within  us  limits.  The  first  was  held  by  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
August  11,  12,  13andl4,  at  Wilmington,  whtrethe  Society  nas  a ptrpe.ual  lease 
of  32  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose,  on  which  is  a  60  foot  track  for  speeding 
horses.  Some  object  to  this  feature  of  the  fair,  and  will  not  patronize  or  attend 
it  on  that  account.  All  such  have  an  ample  opporiunity  to  patronize  and 
attend  a  fair  held  at  Martinsville,  which  has  r:o  speed  ring,  which  iairis  claimed, 
and  justly  so,  to  be  purely  agricultural.  The  second  one  held  in  point  of  time, 
but  first  in  magnitude,  was  ac  Sabina,  which  place  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  where  the  Midland  railroad  cros.-es  the  Muskirgim  Valley  railroad. 
The  third  was  held  at  Blanchester,  which  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  county ;  these  last  three,  which  are  joint  stock  associations,  all  held 
successful  fairs  this  year,  and  were  able  to  pay  all  premiums,  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  plums,  currants  and  cabbage,  each  have  an  enemy  ;  the  late  cabbages 
are  by  many  protected  by  putting  considerable  dirt  on  the  forming  heads  and 
leaves,  whi  ,h  enables  the  ht-ad  to  grow  and  become  large  and  solid  in  spite  of 
the  worm.  As  to  the  other,  many  things  have  been  recommended  and  tried 
with  varying  success. 

The  depressmg  times  and  low  prices  have  had  an  irfluence  upon  our  peo- 
ple, yet  our  farmers  are  not  disheartened,  but  are  trying  to  educate  their 
families  and  enjoy  life. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

Few  counties  in  Ohio  have  so  many  natural  resources  of  producing  wealth 
as  Columbiana.  Here  is  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  stock-growing,  and,  not  least  by  any  means,  manufacture. 

The  county  comprises  about  480  square  miles,  and  so  lavishly  has  nature 
poured  out  her  favors  on  us,  that  these  hills,  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion,  are  not  only  specially  adapted  for  cattle 
and  sheep  ranges,  but  are  filled  with  coal,  iron,  fire  and  potter's  clay. 
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The  southeastern  end  of  the  county  touches  on  the  Ohio  river,  while  Beaver 
creek  and  its  tributaries  cover  the  county  from  north  to  south,  which,  with 
other  streams,  furnish  an  immense  amount  of  motive  power  to  the  manufacto- 
ries situated  on  their  banks. 

While  crops  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown,  with  like  profit,  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  our  manufacturing  interests  are  located  where  shipping  facilities  are 
of  greatest  advantage.  Thus  Silem,  population  about  5,000,  and  Leetonia, 
about  8,500,  on  the  north,  and  East  Liverpool,  about  8,000,  and  WeDsville, 
about  6,000,  on  the  south,  located  on  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  C.  &  P. 
R.  R.,  respectively,  are  the  leading,  though  not  by  any  means,  excldsively, 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  county. 

As  our  manufacturing  interests  have  a  decided  influence  oq  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  it  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  detail  our  towns  and  their  indus- 
trial interests.  As  a  guide  to  any  one  wishing  to  locale  in  our  midst,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  of  interest  : 

Salem,  on  the  main  line  of  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  produces  the  famous 
Buckeye  engines,  and  has  four  stove  foundries,  one  large  machine  shop,  one 
extensive  steel-wire  nail  mill,  tile  works,  label  works,  planir.g  mill,  etc. 
Salem's  local  markets  are  said  to  be,  to  the  farmer,  as  valuable  as  those  of 
Pittsburg. 

At  Leetonia,  on  the  same  road,  eight  miles  east,  are  located  two  large  blast 
furnaces,  and  a  roUing  mill,  which,  together  with  the  coal  mines  and  coke 
ovens,  employ  about  9,000  men,  and  turn  out  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
finished  produces  annually. 

Columbiana,  east  three  miles,  on  the  same  railroad,  is  another  important 
manufacturing  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Farm  implements  of  the 
variou^  kinds,  and  buggies  in  large  quantities  are  here  manufactured. 

At  Eist  Palestine,  seven  miles  further  east,  also  on  the  P.,  Ft.  W,  &  C.  R. 
R.,  are  the  Prospect  and  Sttte  Line  coal  mmes,  employing  about  600  miners. 
Its  populaiion  is  about  1,600,  and  steadily  growing.  Business  is  on  a  solid 
foundation  here,  and  strikes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  product  of  the 
mines  is  nearly  all  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Eist  Liverpool  is  the  first  town  of  importance  in  the  county.  In  fact,  it  is 
now  a  ciiy  of  the  second  class,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  expensive  pottery 
manufactu  es,  glass  works,  natural  gas,  and  excellent  shipping  facilities  by 
river  and  rail.  Her  potteries,  and  earthen-work  establishments  turned  out,  in 
the  year  just  closed,  over$l,  00,000  worth  of  finished  p/oducts.  Her  mar- 
kets are  superior  to  those  of  any  of  her  neighbors. 

At  Wells ville,  three  miles  below,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad,  are  located  extensive  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  works,  while 
the  machine  shops  of  the  railroad  at  d  other  works  of  like  importance,  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Silineville,  on  the  sime  railroad,  14  miles  west,  is  a  mining  town  of  about 
3,000  population,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  comparatively  wealthy  farming  re- 
gion. 

New  Lisbon  is  the  county  seat,  located  centrally, -.■^ibout  10  miles  from  Salem  and 
other  to wii  s  north,  and  about  15  miles  from  tho  e  named  on  the  south.  Shut  in,  as 
it  is,  with  only  tne  Niles  and  New  Lis')on  railroad  as  an  outlet,  it  numbers 
about  2,800  souls.  It  is  a  wealthy  village,  surround  by  a  populous  and  rich 
farming  region.  Its  hills  are  filled  with  minerals  of  all  kinds,  but  mining  is 
not  exieniiively  engaged  in.  Here  are  located  two  extensive  sewer  pipe  manu- 
factories, one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Certain  it  is,  its  products  areof  the  finestquality,  andmeet 
with  the  readiest  sale,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Canada.    A  new  trunk 
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line  of  railway  is  building  through  this  place,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  give  an 
impetus  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  which  will  utilize  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  hills.  New  Lisbon  is  on  the  line  of  the  old  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal, 
which  had  a  brief  existence  of  activity  along  in  the  forties.  Its  traces  are 
seen  in  14  splendid  stone  locks,  just  west  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  important  towns  above  enumerated,  there  are  many  towns, 
ranging  in  population  from  100  to  800  souls,  each  with  its  peculiar  commer- 
cial importance-  Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  Columbiana  county  the  farm- 
ing population  has  many  advantages  in  the  matter  of  a  large  home  consump- 
tion, splendid  local  markets,  and  extra  shipping  facilities.  Our  farmers,  as  a 
class,  are  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  and  there  is  literally  a  ^*  school-house  on 
every  hill  and  a  church  in  every  valley."  The  old  time  methods  of  farming, 
which  were  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  have  given  way  to  improved  machin- 
ery, and  intelligent  thought  is  applied  to  farm  work  as  well.  The  result  of  our 
liberal  system  of  education  is  seen  in  handsome  farm  houses,  commodious 
barns,  with  every  improved  appliance  for  lightening  labor  and  developing  the 
best  and  highest  culture  in  families. 

Improvement  in  stock  breeding  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  agri- 
culture in  Columbiana  county.  Thoroughbred  Durhams,  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins  are  common  in  our  communities,  as  well  as  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and 
trotting  horses. 

Our  County  Fair,  we  are  glad  to  state,  is  improving  with  each  year's  exhibi- 
tion. The  last  one  held  was  notably  a  success.  With  the  present  year  it  is 
the  expectation  that  the  Fairs  will  be  far  ahead  in  point  of  interest  and  ex- 
hibits, of  any  institution  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Crops  for  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  have  been  good,  and 
while  prices  are  not  of  the  best,  they  are  fairly  remunerative,  and  the  outlook 
is  excellent. 

Summing  up,  we  again  repeat,  Columbiana  county  is  a  favored  spot,  and  a 
glance  at  its  people,  its  towns,  its  industries  and  its  future,  will  convince  any 
one  that  we  know  whereof  we  speak. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Coshocton  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days  of  October,  1885,  on  the 
spacious  ground  of  the  Society,  near  Coshocton,  Ohio.  The  weather  being 
unfavorable  for  the  first  three  days,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  continue 
over  until  Saturday  the  17th. 

Our  entries  were  larger  than  ever  before,  but  the  attendance  was  not  quite 
as  large  as  ihat  of  last  year;  consequently,  our  receipts  were  a  little  shorr,  but 
were  enough  to  pay  our  premiums  and  expenses,  and  leave  us  square  with  the 
world. 

Our  Board  are  all  live  men,  and  among  the  best  farmers  and  mech'»nirs  in 
the  county,  and  thty  do  not  intend  to  have  our  Society  second  to  any  in  the 
State.  We  have  put  upon  our  grounds  improvements,  such  as  covered  seats, 
sheep  houses,  cattle  stalls,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  exhibiters  and 
visitors. 

Our  county  is  adapted  to  what  may  be  called  mixed  farming.  The  usual 
crops  raised  are  wheat  and  corn.  Of  wheat,  the  Fultz  is  the  principal  variety 
raised,  but  does  not  give  general  satisfaction  to  millers  for  commercial  use. 

The  crop  this  year  was  almost  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  cold,  freezing 
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winds  of  the  previous  winter  and  lack  of  snow.  New  varieties  are  being  in- 
troduced, which  will  give  better  satisfaction.  The  crop  of  corn  was  a  fair  one, 
but  difficult  to  save  on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  The  yield  of  oats  is  large, 
but  considerably  damaged.  Potatoes  give  a  fair  yield,  and  good  in  spite  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  which  was  very  troublesome. 

The  fruit  crop  was  a  failure,  there  being  hardly  apples  enough  for  home  use ; 
peaches  none,  and  small  berries  very  scarce. 

Our  farmers  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  greatly  improved  their  stock. 
Thoroughbred  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  have  been  introduced  through- 
out the  county.  Shorthorn  cattle  seem  to  be  the  choice  with  dealers  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  the  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  and  Devons  have  their  admirers 
among  farmers  for  dairy  qualities.  Fine  specimens  of  stock  of  all  kinds  were 
on  exhibition  at  our  late  fair. 

The  display  of  flowers  and  horticultural  products  of  every  kind  was  good. 
The  ladies  of  Coshocton  county  do  not  forget  nor  neglect  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion. The  display  in  the  halls  of  their  handiwork  was  a  decided  success, 
there  being  lively  competition  in  all  these  classes. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  fact  that  the  fine  art  department  has  made  quite 
a  rapid  stride  in  the  right  direction  in  the  last  two  years,  and  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  drawing  in  fine  art  hall. 

The  agricultural  events  of  the  year  closed  with  the  farmers'  institute,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  county  Society, 
in  the  village  of  Coshocton,  December  29th  and  30th.  Notwithstanding  the 
incessant  rains  during  the  meetings,  the  attendance  was  fair,  made  up  of  the 
representative  farmers  and  fruit  growers  throughout  the  county,  and  the  insti- 
tute a  splendid  success.  Lectures  by  Secretary  Chamberlain,  Gen.  Hurst, 
Ohraer,  and  Prof.  Lazenby  furnished  abundant  solid  instruction  for  the  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  to  digest  and  practically  apply  on  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and 
in  the  home.  The  good  results  of  the  institute  to  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural interests  are  invaluable. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Coshocton  county  is  probably  the  average 
of  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  prosperity  of  our  farmers  is  plainly  shown  in  the  appearance  of  their 
farms  and  the  numerous  splendid  houses  and  barns  which  are  being  built; 
good  taste  is  displayed  in  the  style  of  architecture.  The  log  houses  and  the 
old  log  barns  with  clapboard  roofs  have  about  all  disappeared,  and  in  their 
places  are  being  built  commodious  brick  and  frame  dwellings,  and  large  and 
convenient  lawns.  The  variety  of  our  soils  being  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  our  coal  fields,  as  yet  undeveloped,  together 
with  our  water  power  and  other  advantages,  offer  an  opportunity  for  capitalists 
to  invest  with  profit.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  being  more  freely  used  than 
formerly,  and  tile  draining  is  coming  into  use  on  low  lands. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  general  condition  of  agricultural  interests  in  this  county  is  good.  The 
wheat  crop  was  a  fair  average  yield.  The  corn  net  so  good  on  account  of 
grasshoppers.  A  small  cyclone  swept  through  the  northwestern  and  northern 
part  of  the  county,  breaking  down  a  great  deal  of  corn,  also  destroying  con- 
siderable timber  in  its  track.  The  oats  was  very  much  injured  by  the  grass- 
hoppers. In  some  fields  I  saw  many  shocks  with  grain  all  eaten  off.  The  hay 
crop  was  immense ;  the  best  the  county  ever  had. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  county  are  all  greatly  interested  in  tile  draining, 
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and  a  good  many  tile  were  used  this  season,  and  in  many  places,  where  two  or 
three  years  ago  were  marshes  and  waste  land  covered  with  weeds  and  under- 
brush, are  now  finely  cultivated  fields,  yielding  enormous  crops,  a  soil  of  rich, 
black  loam. 

The  school  interests  of  the  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  almost 
every  district  in  the  county  has  a  nice  brick  school  house,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  vvhile  the  general  attendance  to  the  common  schools  is  reported 
better  than  it  has  been  for  years  past. 

The  farmers  generally  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  new  and  better 
method  ot  farming.  The  latest  improved  machinery  is  the  only  kind  that 
meets  with  ready  sale.  The  breeders  of  stock  are  not  idle,  and  better  horses, 
cattle,  ai  d  hogs  are  seen  as  the  result. 

The  Grange  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  the  Farmers'  Club  is  not  exactly 
prosperous. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  borders 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  Chagrin  and  Cuyahoga  Rivers  are  the  principal  streams, 
and  both  of  these  are  small.  The  land  is  gently  rolling,  except  along  the 
streams,  wfiere  it  is  quite  broken  and  hilly.  The  soil  ot  a  narrow  scrip  along 
the  lake  is  sandy.  The  remaining  portion  is  mostly  clay  loam,  containing 
small  gravelly  areas. 

The  ciiy  of  Cleveland,  containing  a  population  of  over  200,500,  is  situated 
in  this  county,  and  upon  that  lact  the  kind  and  extent  of  agriculture  depends 
quite  as  much  as  upon  the  natural  cfsaracteristics  of  ihe  land. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  grapes  aud  small  fruits  are  cultivated  in  abund- 
ance. Along  the  lake  shore  peaches  have  been  quite  successfully  raised,  but 
this  year  were  a  total  failure.  In  the  remaming  part  of  the  county  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  other  small  fruiis  are  produced,  but  have  not  been  so  abund- 
ant this  year  as  in  some  former  ones 

This  couniy  is  as  fine  a  one  as  any  in  the  State  for  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
products  and  industries  being  varied,  the  soil  productive,  markets  good  and 
eatily  accessible. 

1  he  past  season  the  crop  of  wheat  was  above  the  average.  The  oat  crop 
was  injured  by  rams  during  harvest,  but  a  very  fair  crop  was  realized.  The 
corn  crop  is  good.    Potatoes  are  rotting  badly. 

Many  are  engaged  in  producing  milk  and  butter  for  Cleveland  use.  There 
are,  however,  a  lew  cheese  and  butter  factories  in  the  county,  which  are  fairly 
patronized.  There  are  also  iaige  oleomargcrine  and  suine  establishments  in 
Cleveland,  which  have  injured  the  farmers  seriously,  but  the  outlook  now  is 
that  they  wiil  be  short  lived,  as  the  health  officers  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  pronounce  the  counterfeit  butter  unwholesome. 

There  is  some  excellent  thoroughbred  stock,  but  no  prominence  has  been 
given  to  that  branch  of  agriculture  in  this  county. 

Great  progress  in  the  methods  of  farming  has  been  made  in  the  county  within 
the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  fertilizing.  The  farmers  are 
utilizing  their  own  refuse  matter  and  using  commercial  fertiHzers  freely  The 
farmers'  institutes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held 
in  this  county  have  done  much  toward  the  progressive  movement.  More  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  tile  draining.  Schools  and  churches 
are  fully  appreciated.  The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Chagrin 
Falls  September  1st,  2d,  and  3d.  The  races,  which  would  have  been  on  the 
4th,  on  accouni  of  the  rain,  being  postponed  until  the  6th, 
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DARKE  COUNTY. 

Darke  county,  ever  true  to  its  trust,  has  produced  one  of  the  largest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  cereals  the  last  year  known  in  its  history. 

The  corn  was  especially  large.  The  average  of  wheat  was  not  as  large  as  in 
some  former  years,  but  the  yield  has  seldom  been  equaled,  this  fact  I  attri- 
bute to  the  manner  in  which  our  farmers  prepare  their  ground.  Having  learned 
by  expeiience  that  fallow  grouLd  seldom,  it  ever,  fails  to  produce  a  crop. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  fertilizers  on  wheat  lands,  and  the  results 
generally  show  the  wisdom  and  profits  of  such  a  course.  Clover  sowing  for 
fertihzing  is  growing  more  in  favor  with  our  farmers. 

One  of  the  principal  crops  of  our  county  is  corn,  especially  on  our  black, 
rich  valley,  which  have  been  thoroughly  drained.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  being 
fed  to  hogs  on  the  farms  where  it  is  produced,  unless  prevented  by  the  hog 
cholera  which  is  so  prevalent.  Thousands  of  hogs  died  during  the  last  fall, 
the  mortahty  being  so  great  that  within  the  last  six  months  two  rendering  estab- 
lishmenis  have  been  started  for  the  rendering  up  of  the  same,  both  of  which 
are  now  doing  a  large  business. 

The  fruit  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure,  there  seeming  not  to  be  vitality 
enough  in  the  trees  to  produce  good,  healthy  fruit. 

Live  stock  has  generally  done  well,  and  the  standard  notability  in  this 
department  is  each  year  increasing.  The  demand  for  blooded  stock  of  every 
description  is  largely  on  the  increase;  also,  especially  in  cattle,  there  being 
representatives  ot  five  different  families  exhibited  at  the  fair  held  at  Green- 
ville, September  12  to  18,  all  of  which  were  fair  specimens. 

The  Agricultural  Society  had  qui.e  a  success  of  its  thirtieth  fair,  there  being 
2,250  entries,  and  its  total  receipts  $10,495,  and  paid  in  premiums  $4,070, 
which  will  leave  the  Socir.ty  only  about  $500  in  debt,  with  one  of  the  finest 
fair  grounds,  together  with  the  best  improvements,  in  the  State,  which  all  our 
people  feel  proud  of,  and  regard  the  fair  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  by 
which  they  may  meet  and  renew  sociability. 

The  educational  interest  of  our  youth  is  not  neglected  by  any  means,  our  peo- 
ple neither  sparing  time  nor  money  to  provide  facilities  by  which  as  good  an 
education  can  be  got  in  our  county  as  any  place  in  the  State.  Each  sub  dis- 
trict in  the  county  is  provided  with  a  good,  substantial  brick  school- house,  and 
at  the  surrounding  villages  there  are  grcided  schools  with  competent  instruc- 
tors, whose  educational  qualifications  fit  each  to  fill  the  professors'  chair.  Besides 
these,  Greenville  has  two  buildings  with  capacity  for  1,500  scholars.  The 
last  one  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $45,000. 

The  Granger  organizations  of  the  county  have  all  ceased  to  exist,  and  for 
all  the  good  that  they  ever  did,  it  would  have  been  as  well  had  they  never  ex- 
isted, for  the  social  interest  and  home  life  of  our  farmers  are  as  well  maintained 
since  as  before  the  organization  was  ever  known. 


DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  for  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  Defiance  county  for  the  year  of  1885,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing brief  statements  in  the  order  suggested  by  you. 

1.  Our  county  is  quite  level,  except  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
whose  bluffs  are  sufficiently  high  to  afford  excellent  drainage  for  the  table 
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lands  extending  back  from  them.  The  soil  is  diversified,  from  the  rich,  black 
loam  of  the  bottom  lands  to  the  stiff  clay  of  the  bluffs  and  lands  adjoining  them 
— back  from  the  bluffs,  most  of  the  soil  is  equal  to  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  river  bottoms.  Occasionally  sand  ridges  are  found  making  choice  build- 
ing spots  for  the  homes  that  are  springing  up  all  over  our  county. 

The  timber,  mostly  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  hickory,  ash  and  sycamore,  is 
being  rapidly  consumed,  because  hitherto  the  most  valuable ;  but  of  late  the 
elm  and  cottonwoods  are  proving  of  great  value,  resulting  in  the  clearing  up 
of  our  elm  lands,  which  are  found  to  be  our  very  best. 

Apples  do  well  and  are  extensively  raised. 

Peaches  do  not  thrive  of  late  years,  and  are  neglected.  Doubtless  the  clear- 
ing up  of  this  country  has  changed  our  climate,  for  I  am  told  that  in  its  early 
history,  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  Defiance  county  was  noted  for  its  bountiful 
peach  crop. 

Winter  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  sorghum  all  do  well  in  good  seasons.  Hay, 
however,  is  becoming  a  more  important  crop  than  heretofore,  and  is  perhaps 
t'le  leading  crop  of  the  county. 

Among  other  vegetables,  the  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  squashes,  beets, 
etc. ,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  product  of  any  other  county. 

2.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  improved  breeds  of  stock, 
chiefly  among  the  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  entries  made  in  these  classes  during  the  past  year  with  those 
made  say  ten  years  ago.  Our  farmers  find  that  money  spent  in  this  direction 
brings  comfort  and  wealth. 

3.  As  a  rule,  our  farming  is  carefully  and  neatly  done.  The  buildings  good. 
Fences,  where  the  rails  have  served  their  time,  are  being  replaced  with  wire, 
or  some  modern  patent  movable  material.  Where  you  find  good  houses  you 
will  find  good  barns,  but  sometimes  you  find  good  barns  and  only  moderate 
but  comfortable  houses,  the  barn  being  considered  a  prerequsite  to  success. 

4.  Tile  draining  is  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  a  large  amount  has  been  placed, 
and  wherever  introduced  the  adjoining  farms  are  bound  to  follow  as  soon  as 
they  can  spare  the  means  so  to  do.  In  fact,  it  is  regarded  as  the  next  impor- 
tant step  after  fencing.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  tile  manufacturing  has 
become  a  prominent  industry  here,  and  kilns  for  their  manufacture  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  county. 

5.  The  condition  of  society,  socially,  morally  and  intellectually,  through- 
out the  county,  is  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  good  schools  and  numerous 
churches.  As  prominent  aids  to  the  well  being  of  the  people,  the  numerous 
Granges  and  Farmers'  Clubs,  are  important  factors. 

6.  During  the  past  year  the  crops,  with  the  exception  of  late  oats  and  clover, 
(destroyed  by  grasshoppers)  have  been  good,  and  I  might  except  corn,  which, 
owing  to  late  rains  and  warm  weather,  has  not  matured  or  cured  very  well. 

An  increased  acreage  of  winter  wheat  has  been  put  in  and  our  farmers  are 
beginning  to  forget  the  existence  of  hard  times,  and  though  happy  and  pros- 
perous, they  are  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  all  new  comers  who 
desire  to  come  amongst  them  and  open  up  new  farms  or  improve  the  old. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Delaware  county  is  pre-eminently  calculated  for  mixed  farming;  its  loca- 
tion and  variety  of  soils  make  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  raised  in  Central 
Ohio  a  possibility. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  giving  a  large 
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amount  of  bottom  land  as  well  as  very  much  rolling  upland,  all  of  which  is 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  clover,  and  potatoes ;  and  the 
average  farmer  expects  to  raise  all  of  the  above  crops  every  year. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1885  was  very  much  below  the  average,  the  corn  crop 
above  the  average,  the  oats  crop  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  potato  crop 
fully  up  to  an  average. 

Pastures  were  unusually  good  during  the  most  of  the  season,  and  stock 
went  into  winter-quarters  in  good  condition.  Timothy  meadows  were  good, 
and  the  hay  was  secured  in  good  condition.  Clover  meadows  were  badly 
frozen  out,  not  much  hay  and  very  little  seed  were  saved.  A  larger  percentage 
of  the  corn  crop  was  cribbed  before  winter  set  in  than  usual. 

Farmers  begin  to  feel  encouraged,  and  look  forward  to  better  times  in  the 
near  future.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  extensively  bred  and  raised 
here.  There  are  several  companies  in  the  county  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  draft  horses  from  France,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  the  improvement  in 
our  grade  horses  has  been  so  successful  that  buyers  from  the  East  make  their 
headquarters  in  Delaware  city,  and  very  many  fine  specimens  of  the  noble 
animal  are  shipped  from  here  to  the  eastern  market. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  also  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  county. 
Short  Horns,  Devons,  Holsteins,  and  Jerseys,  all  have  their  friends  and  ad- 
mirers here.  The  Short  Horns  undoubtedly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for 
beef,  the  Holsteins  for  milk,  and  the  Httle  Jerseys  for  butter.  Merinos, 
Southdowns,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Shropshire,  and  Oxfords  made  up  the  list 
of  sheep ;  while  the  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires,  and  Chester  Whites  are  the 
leading  varieties  of  hogs. 

The  subject  of  tile  draining  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  quite 
an  extent,  and  we  have  several  extensive  factories  in  operation,  and  all  report 
the  business  good. 

Our  county  fair,  held  on  September  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  1885,  was  by  far 
the  greatest  success  ever  attained  by  our  society.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
and  every  department  unusually  full,  the  number  of  entries  reaching  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  expended  about  one  thousand  dollars  on  permanent  improvements, 
paid  all  premiums,  and  reduced  the  indebtedness  of  the  society  $250.00,  and 
have  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are,  as  a  society, 
greatly  encouraged,  and  expect  to  make  the  exhibition  for  1886  more  deserved- 
ly popular  than  its  predecessor. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

The  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-seventh  annual  fair 
on  its  grounds  in  Sandusky  on  September  22,  23,  24,  and  25.  As  a  whole, 
this  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs  ever  held  in  Erie  county. 
The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  threatening,  but  towards  evening  cleared 
away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  stock  department  was  filled  to  overflowing,  taxing  the  stable  accommoda- 
tions to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit  was  very  fine. 
The  fruit  display  was  a  great  surprise  to  our  fair  managers.  The  fruit  crop — 
especially  apples,  which  were  nearly  a  failure — was  an  exhibit  equal  to  that 
of  any  preceding  year. 

The  poultry  show  was  large,  and  reflected  credit  on  our  breeders.  The  ar- 
rangement of  our  exposition  hall — which  covers  all  goods  except  agricultural 
implements,  carriages,  and  wagons — was  pronounced  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  previous  year.    This  grand  exhibit  of  Erie  county's  wealth  was  so  largely 
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due  to  the  management  of  Mrs.  Lane  Lockwood,  of  Sandusky,  who  so  kindly 
volunteered  to  superintend  this  department,  that  we  beg  leave  to  insert  the 
lady's  name  in  this  report.  The  show  of  agricultural  implements  was  not 
quite  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  former  years,  yet  the  display  was  very  credit- 
able. The  attendance  during  the  entire  week  of  the  fair  was  in  excess  of  any 
former  year,  and  on  Thursday  the  people  were  variously  estimated  at  from 
17,000  to  21,000.  No  intoxicating  drinks  are  allowed  on  the  grounds.  For- 
tune wheels,  as  well  as  all  other  gambling  devices,  have  been  denied  the 
grounds  privileges  for  years.  The  people  of  our  county  take  a  great  pride 
in  their  fair,  and  its  history  has  never  been  marked  by  sectional  bitterness. 
The  grounds  are  deeded  to  our  county  commissioners,  which  has  given  our 
people  a  feeling  of  direct  ownership  in  the  property.  This  personal  and  com- 
mon interest  in  its  wellare  has  taken  from  its  management  the  jealousy  that  has 
so  often  worked  the  downfall  and  final  death  of  many  an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  breed- 
ing of  thoroughbred  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
Herefords  has  received  a  decided  impetus  by  the  bringisg  into  the  county 
importations  directly  from  England  by  several  of  our  leading  farmers.  The 
black  and  red  Polled  Angus  are  also  well  represented  by  direct  importing 
from  Scotland.  The  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  and  Ayrshire  are  numerous.  In  the 
past  year  a  very  large  number  of  high  grade  Holsteins  have  been  shipped 
here  from  New  York. 

The  breeding  of  better  horses  has  received  much  encouragement,  and  in 
the  past  two  years  several  imported  Norman  and  Clydesdale  stallions  have 
been  purchased  by  our  breeders. 

The  thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Magee  are  the  favorite  hogs.  But  very 
few  farmers  can  now  be  found  who  do  not  show  an  entire  herd  of  swine  that 
are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  swine  register.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chester  White 
was  the  only  improved  hog  known.  Now  he  has  been  almost  forgotten  in  this 
county. 

The  award  of  the  first  premium  to  our  county  for  the  best  county  display 
of  farm  products  from  any  one  county  in  Ohio  at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Or- 
leans last  winter — 1884  and  1885 — has  been  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  our 
leading  farmers. 

Annually,  for  many  years,  a  farmers'  harvest  picnic  and  reunion,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  society,  has  been  held  during  the  month  of  August.  These 
gatherings  are  largely  attended,  not  only  by  our  farmers,  but  by  our  city  peo- 
ple, who  take  this  occasion  to  mingle  with  their  country  friends  and  talk  busi- 
ness and  politics,  as  they  wish.  The  day  for  the  reunion,  this  year,  was  a 
showery  one,  raining  the  entire  forenoon.  At  mid-day  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  cheery,  and  some  three  thousand  people  came  in  during  the  after- 
noon. Governor  Hoadly  and  Hon.  W.  N.  Cewden  were  present,  and  deliv- 
ered eloquent  and  interesting  addresses. 

There  are  three  Grange  organizations  in  the  county.  They  hold  monthly 
meetings  in  their  respective  townships.  A  mid-day  feast  of  good  things,  with 
the  afternoon  passed  in  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics,  interspersed  with 
music,  recitations,  and  the  reading  of  origmal  essays  on  matters  relating  to 
farm  life,  is  the  usual  programme.  But  little,  if  anything,  is  now  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  bulk  purchases  of  groceries  and  other  goods  by  the  organization. 
While  the  Grange  organization  of  this  county  may  have  failed  to  accomplish 
everything  sought  for  by  some  of  our  over-enthusiastic  me  nbers  of  the  order 
in  a  commercial  sense,  yet  socially  it  has  been  a  gieat  power  f©r  good.  It  has 
broken  up  the  isolated  condition  of  many  families,  and  aroused  a  feeling  and 
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sentiment  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  which  is  now  apparent  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  fences  and  farm  buildings,  and  the  bettered  condition  and 
breeding  of  live  stock,  with  new  and  improved  methods  of  general  farming, 
as  seen  when  driv^ing  along  our  highways. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  county  was,  in  many  instances,  an  entire  failure. 
Many  farmers  seeded  qaite  early,  producing  a  rank  growth  that  in  the  suc- 
ceeding severe  winter  was  badly  killed.  Many  fields  were  plowed  up  in  the 
spring  and  sowed  to  oats  and  barley,  or  planted  to  corn.  The  corn  was  a  fair 
crop,  but  failed  in  ripening  in  unfavorable  localities.  Potatoes  yielded  bounti- 
fully. On  wet  and  low  black  land  they  rotted  considerably.  Oats  were  ex- 
cellent. Apples  were  about  one-fourth  of  a  full  crop.  Peaches  were  an  en- 
tire failure,  and  many  peach-orchards  ruined.  Our  vineyardists  suffered  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  crops,  and  many  fine  vineyards  were  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  severe  winter. 

While  the  wool  interests  have  been  considerably  depressed,  yet  our  wool- 
growers  find  their  accounts  footing  fully  as  much  net  profit  as  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  farm.  We  have  a  county  wool  growers  association,  officered 
by  live  men,  and  the  five  hundred  flock-masters  of  the  county  need  to  rally 
to  its  support  in  making  it  efffcient  in  promoting  the  wool  interests,  and  as  a 
strong  auxiliary  to  the  State  organization. 


FAIRJi'IELD  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  coun-ty  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  meadow  and  clover  hay.  The  wheat  crop  was  not  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter  and  the  late  spring.  The  earn 
crop  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  county,  as  to  the  number  of 
acres  planted,  and  also  as  to  the  yield  per  acre.  The  potato  crop  was  also  very 
large.  Fruit  was  a  good  crop,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  which  were  an 
entire  failure. 

Live  stock  of  ail  kinds  suffered  little,  if  any,  from  contagious  diseases  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Our  farmers  are  still  continuing  to  reclaim  the  low,  wet  lands,  by  the  use  of 
open  and  tile  drains ;  in  a  great  part  by  tile. 

Wonderful  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  stock  in  this  county  within 
the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department  of  agriculture,  and  if 
an  animal  of  the  breeds  that  predominated  here  twenty  years  ago  should  be 
exhibited  at  our  fairs  to  day,  such  an  animal  would  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  and  would  perhaps  attract  more  attention  than  our  now  familiar 
herds  of  thoroughbred  stock. 

Our  farmers  build  good,  substantial  houses  and  barns,  and  use  improved 
agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  condition  of  society,  socially,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally,  is  of  the  best,  our  county  being  second  to  none  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  people  of  our  county  are  keenly  alive  to  whatever  tends 
to  keeping  pace  with  modern  civilization. 

Our  roads  are  improved  under  special  laws,  which  give  increased  tax  levies; 
and  all  our  roads  are  being  put  in  first-class  order  by  the  use  of  gravel,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  all  over  the  county,  and  we  now  have  a  great  many 
free  turnpikes. 

Fairfield  county  has  just  passed  through  a  successful  fair,  but  its  receipts 
were  not  as  large  as  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  on  the  first  two  days  the  re- 
ceipts were  nothing,  as  it  rained  continually  during  that  time,  but  the  last  two 
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days  were  far  in  advance  of  any  other  year,  which  only  made  our  receipts 
short  several  hundred  dollars.  The  society  has  a  bright  future  before  it.  The 
premium  list  was  further  increased  to  meet  demands  that  were  made,  so  that 
the  amount  the  society  offered  in  premiums  and  purses  was  $7,500  00,  and  the 
amount  paid  out  of  this  sum  was  $5,993.15,  which  was  several  hundred  dollars 
in  excess  of  all  former  years  that  this  society  has  passed  through.  The  highest 
hopes  of  the  ardent  friends  of  the  society  have  been  reached.  Visitors  pro- 
nounce our  fair  grounds  the  most  convenient  grounds  in  the  State,  and  our 
track  has  been  eulogized  by  old  and  experienced  horsemen,  who  have  seen  all 
the  finest  and  best  tracks  in  the  United  States.  This  feature  is  something  our 
society  can  be  proud  of,  for  it  has  spared  neither  time  or  money  to  make  the 
grounds  what  they  are.  One  of  the  first  rules  and  principles  of  this  society 
has  been  to  pay  all  its  premiums  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair.  So  that  all  can 
get  their  premiums  as  soon  as  the  awards  have  been  made,  the  officers  have 
the  awards  arranged  so  that  they  can  pay  them  as  fast  as  demand  is  made. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

The  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  has  not  held  a  fair  since  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  occupied  the  county  society's  grounds,  The  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  county  will  compare  favorably  with  any  county  in  the 
State ;  and  while  our  lands  may  not  be  as  good  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  as  those  of  some  other  counties  of  the  State,  yet  for  hay, 
corn,  and  grazing  purposes,  they  can  not  be  excelled.  The  wheat  crop  of 
1885  was  almost  a  failure.  A  large  acreage  was  sown,  but  iew  fields,  except 
when  protected  by  timber  on  the  north  and  west,  yielded  enough  to  pay  for 
harvesting,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  Oats  looked  unusually  fine,  and 
promised  an  abundant  crop  until  within  a  few  days  of  cutting,  when  the  army 
worm  attacked  the  later  varieties,  such  as  White  Russian,  and  many  fields 
were  stripped  of  their  oats  in  two  or  three  days.  Fields  promising  fifty  bushels 
per  acre  yielded  ten  to  thirty  bushels,  and  many  fields  of  early  oats,  not  then 
cut,  yielded  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  gave  a  fine  yield, 
and  were  of  good  quality.  Hay  probably  averaged  one  and  one- fourth  tons 
per  acre.  But  little  clover  was  cut  (mostly  frozen  out  during  the  previous 
winter).  Corn,  the  principal  crop  of  the  county,  is  the  finest  and  largest  crop 
ever  raised  in  the  count)'",  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  having  been  planted, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  wheat.  The  corn  which  was  planted  early  is  remarkably 
solid,  while  that  planted  early  in  June  did  not  at  all  mature.  This  corn  made 
splendid  feed  for  cattle,  however,  many  breeders  preferring  it  to  the  more  solid 
corn. 

More  cattle  have  been  fed  this  winter  than  usual.  Farmers  lost  most  of  their 
hogs  by  cholera,  hardly  a  neighborhood  in  the  county  escaping.  I'he  majority 
of  the  hogs  lost  were  young  animals. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  Columbus  are  used  by  market  gar- 
deners, and  yield  abundant  crops  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Apples 
yielded  a  fair  crop,  and  were  of  fine  quality.  Pastus'es  during  the  summer 
were  abundant ;  conse(juently  stock  goes  into  winter  quarters  in  better  condi- 
tion than  usual. 

All  in  all,  the  appearances  indicate  increased  prosperity  with  first  class 
farmers,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business  complained  of  in  other 
occupations. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Fulton  County  Agriculturel  Society 
was  held  September  17, 18,  19,  1^85,  and  was  a  success  in  all  its  features.  The 
Society  owns  one  of  the  most  beautful  fair  grounds  in  the  State,  containing 
forty  acres.  The  track  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  grounds,  and  the  balance, 
or  about  twenty  acres,  is  a  beautiful  natural  grove'.  Ample  grounds  for 
parading  and  plenty  of  seats  for  resting  and  visiting, in  a  clean,  well  sodded 
grove  are  what  our  people  and  visitors  appreciate  and  enjoy.  The  track  will 
hereafter  only  be  used  for  pleasure  driving  and  for  exhibiting  horses  and 
other  stock,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  Board  of  Officers  having  decided  to  have 
no  more  modern  "agricultural  horse  trots  "  and  running  races,"  believing 
that  there  is  ''no  good  "  in  them. 

The  farmers'  institutes  and  the  Grange  organizations  of  the  county,  together 
with  the  re-unions  at  the  annual  fairs,  afford  ample  opportunities  for  social  in- 
tercourse for  the  farmers  and  their  families,  and  tend  to  stimulate  a  healthy, 
social,  mental,  moral  and  financial  advancement. 

A  normal  school  or  college  has  recently  been  established  in  the  beautiful 
village  of  Fayette,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  This  school  is  a  great 
convenience,  and  of  much  value  to  the  county  and  to  Northwestern  Ohio. 
The  faculty  are  among  the  best  of  educators.  The  buildings  are  good,  and  the 
average  attendance  of  students  has  already  reached  something  over  two  hundred, 
representing  many  counties  of  the  State,  and  several  Stales  of  the  Union  and 
Canada.    This  school  supplies  a  long  felt  need  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  county  is  still  making  advancement  in  general  improvements.  Open 
and  tile  draining  being  continually  pushed  forward.  Many  thousand  of  tile 
are  annually  laid  in  Fulton  county. 

A  marked  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
especially  of  barns  and  out- buildings,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  built  in  the  most 
modern  style  and  finely  painted. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  clover-seed, 
peas,  potatoes  and  apples. 

Cheese  and  butter  are  produced  to  some  extent ;  and  water  melons  are  raised 
to  quite  an  extent  in  the  sandy  portion  of  the  county. 

Wheat  crop  of  1885  was  good,  above  the  average;  the  corn  crop  poor  in 
quality  and  short  in  quantity;  hay,  average  crop  ;  clover-seed  nearly  a  failure, 
the  grasshoppers  destroying  it ;  oats,  a  good  crop ;  potatoes,  a  fair  crop,  but 
affected  badly  by  rot,  about  25  per  cent,  being  lost;  apples,  not  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 

Stock,  excepting  hogs,  has  been  comparatively  free  from  disease.  The 
cholera  destroyed  many  in  one  township.  No  cause  of  the  disease  could  be 
ascertained,  and  no  remedy  found. 

The  low  price  of  farm  products  is  teaching  our  people  the  need  of  strict 
economy  in  the  purphase  and  use  of  all  necessary  articles,  and  the  demand  foi 
a  better  system  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments  The  land  must  be  put  in 
better  and  more  productive  condition  by  underdrainage  and  better  and  more 
perfect  cultivation.  Stock  of  all  kinds  must  still  be  further  developed  and  im- 
proved, better  judgment  used  in  the  purchase  of  farm  implements  and  the  care 
of  the  same ;  in  short  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture  must  be  brought  up 
to  the  very  highest  standard  of  perfection  and  economy. 
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GALLIA  COUNTY. 

The  most  comprehensive  view  of  a  community  or  a  county,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  birds-eye  view  of  its  statistics,  industrial  and  social,  and  ihe  nec- 
essary description  to  make  the  cold  figures  intelligible. 

The  430  square  miles  of  Gallia  county  contains  286,108  acres  of  land.  Of 
the  total  only  about  a  fourth  are  cultivated,  a  little  more  than  this  is  pasture 
land,  and  the  remainder  is  woodland,  only  a  small  portion  being  waste  land. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  while  the  grand  Ohio  river  and  numerous  creeks 
furnish  some  rich  bottoms.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  mostly.  The  limber  is 
hard  wood — oak,  hickory,  ash,  with  much  walnut. 

The  crops  produced  are  the  staples — wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Wheat  is  grown  on  half  the  cultivated  land,  and  though  the  average 
yield  is  not  such  as  would  place  it  among  the  profitable  crops,  yet  its  ready 
cash  value  and  necessity  at  the  family  board  will  always  make  it  a  leading 
crop,  even  though  its  relative  value  should  decrease.  Corn  is  raised  only  for 
home  consumption,  as  well  also  oats.  It  is  only  on  the  river  bottoms  that 
potatoes  are  the  leading  crop,  and  they  are  exported  to  the  southern  markets, 
together  with  apples,  and  some  hay.  Tobacco  is  the  leading  crop  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  yields  have  given  considerable  character 
to  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  county — building  them  nice  homes,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  that  its  cultivation  may  extend  over  other  portions  of  the  county 
also,  as  it  is  the  savior  of  the  wheat-killed  land.  Apples  are  the  leading  fruit, 
the  Rome  Beauty  being  the  prevailing  variety.  Our  production  of  this  fruit  is 
sufficient  in  amount  as  to  have  a  surplus  for  other  markets.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Gallia  are  not  so  small  as  to  escape  notice.  A  large  amount  of 
coal  is  mined  for  the  general  market,  and  the  completion  of  a  projected  rail- 
road will  open  the  Waterloo  coal  fields,  the  best  coal  in  the  State,  as  per  Ohio 
Geological  Report.  Gallia  Furnace,  on  the  line  of  a  new  railroad,  will  open 
up  and  give  its  land  to  small  farmers. 

Horses — The  mares  have,  for  several  years,  been  given  to  Hambletonlan  sires, 
and  the  slow-going  farmer  picked  up  half-breeds.  Recently  a  Percheron,  a 
direct  importation,  has  been  doing  considerable  service.  The  quality  of  horses 
has  greatly  improved  here  in  the  several  years  past,  and  their  display  at  the 
County  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features. 

Hogs — No  special  feature  to  report.  The  quahty  has  improved  over  the 
county,  and  you  can  not  now  find  one  of  the  old  ''long  snouts."  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  they  have  a  distinct  breed,  whose  principal  charac- 
teristic consists  in  having  a  hoof  not  cloven. 

Cattle — The  bovines  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  class  of  live 
stock  here  that  is  constantly  improving  in  numbers  and  quatty.  The  breed 
is  Shorthorn.    The  Jerseys  are  rapidly  increasing  also,  and  are  ready  sale. 

Sheep — Here  is  an  excellent  sheep  territory,  and  the  increase  in  numbers 
was  an  annual  occurrence,  until  legislation  inimical  to  the  interest  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  Gallia  farmer  has  built  him  better  houses,  year  by  year,  but  the  de- 
pression in  business  and  the  almost  entire  failure  of  his  wheat  crop  has  made 
him  a  grumbling  animal.  He  is  waking  up  some  now  on  county  roads,  a  very 
healthy  indication  that  the  "  blues  "  are  disappearing.  His  social  and  educa- 
tional advantages  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  He  has  taken  a  great  notion 
to  go  west.  Give  us  the  German  farmer ;  he  has  no  need  of  the  west.  We 
have  him  here.  He  drops  down  on  a  briar  patch,  and  in  a  few  years  he  be- 
comes the  money  lender  of  the  community.  Give  me  the  Dutch  and  this 
land  will  blossom. 

The  general  features  of  the  county  are  much  improving.    The  opening  of 
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the  Point  Pleasant  railroad  bridge  has  placed  a  line  of  railway  from  Toledo  to 
the  seaboard,  and  we  are  a  key  in  the  position.  A  handsome  and  commodi- 
ous building  for  the  orphans — Childrens'  Home — has  been  completed  by  the 
county,  and  a  new  jail  will  be  erected  the  coming  year.  We  are  out  of  debt 
and  fairly  prosperous. 

Our  County  Fair  is  not  the  biggest  thing  on  wheels,  but  we  have  a  quiet  little 
show,  annually.  Keep  out  the  fakirs  and  rum  sellers,  and  though  we  don't 
accumulate,  we  keep  even  with  the  world,  pay  our  debts,  make  improvements 
and  hope  for  brighter  lot  in  the  bye  and  bye. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

The  Fifty  fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Geauga  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
its  grounds,  September  14,  15,  16  acd  17,  inclusive. 

The  people  of  the  county  showed,  both  by  their  presence  and  exhibits,  each 
day,  that  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  managers  were  appreciated. 

The  horse  and  cattle  exhibits  were  unusually  fine,  and  the  departments  of 
fine  arts,  domestic  manufacture,  canned  fruits,  etc.,  were  very  large.  The 
Society  expended  during  the  year  over  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  improvement 
of  its  grounds,  which  are  assuming  a  very  creditable  appearance  under  the 
liberal  management  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  crops  of  this  year  were  by  far  the  best  ever  produced  in  the  county,  and 
fully  made  up  for  the  failure  of  the  years  previous. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  farmers  of  Geauga  county  are  alive  to 
the  needs  of  their  chosen  calling,  are  energetic  in  pursuing  those  methods 
which  have  proved  stable,  are  industrious  in  their  daily  work,  are  frugal  and 
contented  in  their  every  day  life,  and  are  the  solid  and  substantial  men  of  the 
county. 

A  few  features  of  our  great  success  in  the  management  of  our  fair  are  :  First, 
racing,  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Trotting  Association.  Sec- 
ond, competition  opened  to  the  world  in  every  department.  Third,  that  each 
purchaser  of  a  family  ticket  is  entitled  to  make  as  many  entries  without  addi- 
tional charge,  except  in  the  speed  and  sweepstakes  departments.  Fourth,  by 
sending  personal  notice  with  list  of  premiums,  by  mail,  to  each  of  our  eight 
hundred  members.  Fifth,  games  of  chance  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
are  prohibited.  These  with  many  other  advantages  insure  old  Geauga  each  year 
a  good  fair. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

Our  County  Fair  held  last  September  was  a  good  one,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  first  two  days  thereof.  The  show  in  most  all 
classes  was  good,  that  in  the  fine  arts,  needle-work,  etc.,  the  best  ever  shown 
in  this  county.  The  amount  in  premiums  offered  and  paid,  being  larger  than 
ever  before,  yet  the  Society  came  out  a  little  ahead,  and  are  in  good  shape  for 
another  and  better  fair  in  September,  1886. 

The  general  geological  formation  of  land  in  this  county  is  level,  sufficiently 
rolling  to  insure  good  drainage.  The  soil  generally  is  good,  strong  clay, 
with  enough  sand  in  it  to  make  it  easily  tilled,  the  valleys  being  black,  sandy 
soil ;  all  produces  good  crops.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  and  produce 
well.    The  principal  timbers  are  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  and  black  walnut, 
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with  a  great  many  other  kinds,  but  the  foregoing  list  comprises  the  bulk  of  the 
timber.  The  stock  principally  raised  here  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
all  of  the  best  breeds  predominating. 

The  farmers  have  built,  and  are  still  building  good,  substantial  dwelling  and 
farm  buildings,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat  and  corn,  although  a  great  deal  of  oats 
and  other  small  grains  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  wheat  crop  of  1885 
was  a  partial  failure ;  but  the  corn  crop  is  an  immense  one,  and  farmers  in  our 
county  feed  most  of  it  to  stock,  a  small  proportion  only  being  sold  for  purposes 
other  than  feeding  and  for  shipping  to  other  points.  The  oat  crop  was  a  fair 
average  one,  as  was  also  the  crop  of  hay,  of  which  an  immense  amount  is 
annually  cut  in  this  county. 

The  improvement  in  the  stock  and  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
more  especially  in  the  three  former,  is  noticeable  each  year,  all  of  the  poorer 
qualities  being  weeded  out  each  year  and  replaced  by  the  very  best  that  can  be 
found  in  this  county  or  by  importation  from  foreign  countries,  and  especially  so 
as  to  horses.  To  day  our  county  cannot  be  surpased  for  fine  horses,  both  for 
roadster  and  farm  purposes. 

The  common  schools  of  our  county  have,  by  constant  attention  of  the  proper 
officers,  been  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  better  buildings  are 
each  year  taking  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  our  county  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most, of  its  class,  as  to  both  schools  and  churches.  Splendid  farms  and  well 
educated  farmers  who  farm  them  intelligently. 

The  farmers'  club  and  institute  of  this  county  have  been  of  great  advantage  , 
to  the  farmer,  which  is  fully  shown  by  the  improved  methods  in  handling  stock 
and  grain,  while  at  the  same  time  these  meetings  give  them  a  better  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  best 
manner  to  till  the  soil,  and  all  kindred  farm  topics,  make  these  meetings  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  as  well  as  profitable. 


GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Guernsey  County  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Industrial  Association  was  held  at  Washington,  Ohio,  September  30th  and 
October  1st  and  2d. 

The  horse  department  was  well  filled,  there  being  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  entries  in  the  several  departments,  and  quite  a  number  of  thoroughbreds 
being  among  them. 

The  cattle  show  was  the  largest  ever  at  the  fair.    There  were  more  entries 
of  Shorthorns  than  of  any  other  breed ;  also  had  two  herds  of  Jerseys.  The 
sheep  and  swine  departments  were  also  well  filled ;  and  in  fact,  we  never  had 
'       a  larger  or  better  show  of  stock  in  the  county.    The  premiums  amounted  to 
considerable  more  than  ever  before. 

The  poultry  display  was  ''grand,"  as  we  heard  it  expressed  frequently. 
Our  Board  has  not  offered  very  large  premiums  for  fast  horses,  but  have  always 
had  some  amusements  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  fair.  This  year 
we  hired  all  the  bands  in  the  county  for  the  last  day  of  the  fair.  Eight  bands 
were  present,  and  we  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  appre- 
ciated by  all.  And  we  never  saw  people  more  generally  pleased.  We  have 
had  balloon  ascensions,  bicycle  races,  etc. ,  at  our  previous  fairs,  but  we  say, 
that  this  was  the  best  "drawing  card,"  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  ex- 
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pression,  we  have  had,  as  the  bands  were  located  in  all  sections  of  the  county, 
which  brought  the  crowd. 

Fine  art  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  display  of  agricultural 
products  was  immense,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  on  exhibition.  The  dis- 
play of  flowers,  canned  fruits,  etc.,  was  the  admiration  of  all;  and  in  fact,  the 
display  was  the  best  ever  known  in  the  county. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  fine  valleys. 
The  soil  is  of  sand  and  limestone,  and  has  plenty  of  timber;  it  is  well  watered, 
and  as  nice  a  fruit  county  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  Wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grains  raised.  Sheep  is  the  principal  stock  raised,  while  we  have 
several  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  and  one  herd  of  Holsteins.  Our  farmers 
are  industrious,  and  most  all  are  taking  agricultural  papers.  Quite  a  number 
of  fine  farm  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  season,  and  tile  drain- 
age has  become  the  most  important  factor  to  produce  good  crops  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  county.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  about  our 
churches  and  school-houses,  as  we  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  county  in  the 
State.  There  are  two  Grange  stores  in  the  county,  but  we  cannot  say  as  to 
their  financial  success. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  all  are  taking  more  interest  in  a  county 
fair;  and,  although  Guernsey  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  State  Board  for 
a  number  of  years,  yet  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no  county  in  the  State 
has  had  better  fairs  and  better  pleased  patrons  than  we,  and  that  in  the  future, 
with  her  large  coal  fields,  her  registered  sheep,  and  her  thoroughbred  horses 
and  cattle,  she  will  be  second  to  no  county  in  the  State. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  year  1885  was  an  unusually  successful  one  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point. All  the  crops  usually  raised  here  were  above  the  average.  The  fruit 
crop,  especially  that  of  apples,  was  abundant. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Fair,  held  August  25ih-29th,  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess in  every  respect.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  of  any  fair  held  since 
the  late  civil  war.  The  display  in  the  horse  and  cattle  departments,  both  in 
numbers  of  exhibits  and  high  grade  of  stock,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious fair  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  County  Commissioners,  our  Society  boasts  of 
having  the  finest  and  fastest  half-mile  track  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  built 
during  the  season,  regardless  of  labor  and  expense. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  exhibitions  have  been  increasing  in  interest  and  favor  for  some 
years  past;  each  succeeding  one  being  better  than  its  predecessor,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  was  no  exception,  being  the  largest  and  most  attractive  of  any 
within  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  entries  of  articles  for  exhibition  outnumbered  those  of  any  other  by 
more  than  five  hundred,  and  if  possible  the  articles  entered  were  an  improve- 
ment on  all  former  efforts. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was,  as  usual,  full,  and  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions, that  of  horses,  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Our  farmers  have  learned 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  rear  a  good  animal  than  it  does  a  poor  one,  and  that 
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the  difference  in  the  profits  is  an  inducement  to  breed  none  but  the  best ;  and 
while  they  are  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  roadsters,  and  even  fast  horses,  yet 
the  hardy,  substancial  draft  horses — such  as  are  needed  on  our  heavy  roads, 
demand  the  greater  attention,  and  the  very  best  of  these  breeds  are  being  sought 
after. 

In  cattle,  the  Shorthorns  still  keep  the  lead,  but  the  Jerseys,  Devons,  and 
Holsteins  have  each  their  friends,  and  bid  fair  to  become  quite  common,  and 
a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  handle  them. 

I'ine  wool  sheep  are  almost  the  only  kind  bred.  There  are  a  few  flocks  of 
long  wools,  i  he  sheep  interest  has  very  materially  declined  in  the  past  few 
years,  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  ravages  of  dogs,  yet  our 
wool  men  made  a  very  creditable  show  at  our  last  fair. 

We  have  both  the  large  and  small  breeds  of  swine,  but  the  large  breeds  gen- 
erally predominate.  Our  county  has  been  visited  the  past  year  by  that  terrible 
scourge — the  hog  cholera,  and  hundreds  of  hogs  have  perished,  the  farmers  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  losing  their  entire  stock. 

The  poultry  trade  is  gradually  increasing,  and  much  more  attention  is  paid 
to  breeding  than  in  times  past.  Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  product. 

Our  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  corn.  This  year  an  immense  oat 
crop  was  also  produced.  Our  v;heat  crop  would  average  perhaps  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  was  not  a  full  average  crop,  yet  much  of  it  was  of 
the  best  quality.  Clover  seed,  on  account  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  in  its 
season,  was  almost  a  failure. 

There  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  grass,  and  hay  was  more  than  usually  abund- 
ant. Vegetables,  except  potatoes,  were  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The 
potato  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  yet  our 
exhibition  contained  some  fine  specimens. 

The  fruit  crop  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  value  or  import- 
in  our  county.  Successive  failures  have  diverted  attention  from  it,  and  con- 
sum.ers  expect  to  get  from  importers  what  they  may  need. 

Berries  are  quite  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  their  cultivation  is  be- 
coming quite  an  industry  in  our  midst. 

The  ladies,  as  usual,  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the  beauty  and  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition,  by  bringing  such  specimens  of  their  handiwork  as  fully 
attested  their  skill  in  all  that  pertains  to  housewifery. 

The  farms  are  being  handsomely  improved,  and  new  ones  are  being  opened 
up,  and  the  farming  interest  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  True, 
there  is  some  complaint  about  the  cheapness  of  farm  products  by  those  who 
have  them  to  sell,  but  the  fact  of  this  cheapness  is  an  indication  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth  and  the  industry  of  the  husbandmen. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Society — all  honorable,  intelligent  men,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  farmers — have  labored  in  harmony,  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  Society.  They  have  added  by  purchase  five  acres  of  valuable  lands  to 
our  already  ample  grounds,  now  more  than  forty  acres  of  most  beautiful,  con- 
veniently located  lands.  Some  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and  many 
conveniences  added. 

Our  registered  membership  is  four  hundred  and  ten.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  make  further  progress,  and  we  certainly  have  every  en- 
couragement to  do  so,  and  I  think  our  prospects  were  never  better. 

The  discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  gas  and  oil  in  our  county  will,  of  course, 
affect  the  farming  interests,  but  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  is  yet  an 
unsolved  problem.  The  use  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  will  have  the  effect 
perhaps  of  preserving  our  forests,  and  thereby  work  a  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
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True,  it  cuts  off  to  some  extent  his  income  from  that  source.  The  almost  cer- 
tain building  up  of  manufacturing  interests  by  the  cheap  fuel  here  offered  will 
increase  the  number  of  consumers  of  produce,  and  thereby,  of  course,  benefit 
the  producer.  An  increased  rumber  of  manufactories  will  certainly  stimu- 
late greater  production  and  make  a  ready  home  market,  and  thus  inure  to  the 
profit  of  the  farmer.  But  should  oil  be  developed  in  abundance,  it  would  most 
certainly  demoralize  the  farmer  and  farming  interests.  Our  people  are  not 
different  from  those  of  other  localities,  where  these  things  have  been  found, 
and  a  spirit  of  speculation  would  no  doubt  lay  hold  of  them,  and  every  other 
thought  except  that  of  speedy  wealth  would  be  lost  sight  of,  and  a  farm  would 
only  be  thought  valuable  by  the  amount  of  gas  and  oil  it  might  produce. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hardin  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  its  grounds,  south  of  the  city  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  of  September,  1885.  The  first  and  second  days  of  the  fair  were  a 
failure,  on  account  of  continuous  rainfall,  but  the  third  and  fourth  days  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  fair  was  continued  one  day  longer  than  was 
advertised  in  the  catalogue. 

Our  fair  ground  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  in  ihis  part  of 
Ohio,  and  the  buildings  on  it  are  substantial  and  well  arranged. 

The  soil  of  Hardin  county  is  good,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  cultivated.  Our 
farmers  are  prosperous.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  has  only  to  ride  through 
the  county  and  observe  the  well-fenced  farms,  adorned  with  comfortable  and 
attractive  homes,  and  large,  spacious  barns;  the  fine  breeds  of  hogs,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses;  the  neat  churches  and  school  houses  with  their  doors  open 
to  all.  No  one  can  visit  Hardin  county  and  examine  into  its  natural  resources 
and  prosperity  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  soon  to  rank  high  among 
the  best  counties  of  the  State  All  its  principal  roads  are  piked,  and  many 
miles  of  pike  are  building  every  year. 

The  corn  and  wheat  crops  of  this  county  this  year  were  good ;  also  the  po- 
tato crop ;  but  the  apple  crop  was  almost  a  failure. 

Our  fair  was  held  a  month  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  and  for  some  reasons 
it  is  better  to  hold  it  early.  The  display  of  fine  horses  and  cattle  was  grand; 
also,  that  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  good.  The  halls  were  not  so  well  filled  as  on 
previous  years,  but  the  display  was  fair.  The  exhibit  in  the  poultry  depart- 
ment was  better  than  for  years.  The  fine  art  department  was  well  filled,  and 
some  of  the  articles  on  exhibition  were  especially  fine. 

The  timber  of  this  county,  though  abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality,  con- 
sisting of  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  and  ash,  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  ax  and 
plow. 

The  Scioto  and  Hog  Creek  marshes,  which  lie  in  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  county,  are  becoming  well  drained,  and  can  now  be  culti- 
vated in  many  places  with  profit,  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  being 
raised  thereon  every  y  ear. 

Four  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country  pass  through  this  county. 

This  county  takes  a  high  rank  in  education.  Its  teachers  are  well  drilled, 
and  do  thorough  work.  The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  University,  at  Ada, 
this  county,  is  growing  to  be  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
Northwestern  Ohio,  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  a  thousand 
students. 

We  are  proud  of  our  county,  and  thank  God  that  we  live  in  a  county  rich 
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and  productive,  whose  people  are  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  advocate 
good  order  and  decency,  encourage  education,  and  carry  into  their  daily  life 
those  principles  of  morality  and  relibion  which  will  elevate  the  standard  of 
society  and  merit  the  blessings  of  heaven. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Harrison  county  is  situated  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  Ohio 
river.    Is  133  miles  by  rail  from  Columbus,  and  33  miles  from  Steubenville. 
This  county  is  divided  into  fifteen  townships,  named  as  follows :  (Commenc- 
ing at  the  south-east  corner).    Shortcreek,  Green,  German,   Athens,  Cadiz,, 
Archer,  Rumley,  Moorefield,  Nottingham,  Stock,  North,  Freeport,  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Monroe.    The  county  is  composed  of  405  sections  of  land. 
The  P.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  passes  through  the  townships  of  German,  Rum- 
ley,  North  and  Monroe.    The  Wheeling  and  Lorain  R.  R.  passes  through  the 
townships  of  Washington,  Freeport  and  Moorefield.    The  WheeHng  and  Lake- 
Erie  R.  R.  connects  with  the  Pan-Handle  R.  R.  at  Bowerstown,  in  Monroe 
county.    We  also  have  a  branch  road  from  the  Pan-Handle  R.  R.  to  Cadiz. 
This  branch  starts  from  the  Pan-Handle  R.  R.,  east  of  the  dividing  ridge,  as- 
cends the  hill  at  a  heavy  grade  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  then  follows  the  ridge 
to  Cadiz,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.    This  leaves  our  county  without  very  bad 
railroad  facilities.    1  he  geological  formation  of  our  county  was  given  last  year 
about  as  well  as  I  can  now  give  it,  yet  I  will  reproduce  it.    There  is  a  divid- 
ing ridge  passing  through  our  county,  north  and  south.    No  stream  of  water 
crosses  this  ridge  in  the  county.    No  railroad  can  be  constructed  through  the 
county,  east  and  vest,  without  piercing  this  ridge  with  a  tunnel.    To  make  a 
good  road  the  tunnel  would  be  from  1,600  to  1,800  feet.    The  streams  on  the 
west  or  the  ridge  are  all  tributaries  of  Stillwater,  and  empty  into  the  Tuscara- 
was river.    The  streams  rising  on  the  east  of  the  ridge  are  the  Wheeling  creek 
waters,  Shortcreek  waters  and  Crosscreek  waters — all  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
river.    The  formation  of  this  county  is  generally  hilly,  with  some  level  land 
along  the  valleys.    The  soil  is  generally  limestone,  underlaid  with  good  stone 
coal,  the  thickness  of  which  is  from  4^  to  6  feet.    A  variety  of  kinds  of  tim- 
ber grow  in  our  county,  among  which  are  all  the  different  kinds  of  oak,  pop- 
lar, black  walnut,  white  walnut,  hickory,  white  ash,  hoop  ash,  wild  cherry, 
locust,  beech,  sugar  tree,  maple,  linden,  chestnut,  dogwood,  ironwood,  etc. 
Our  farms,  as  a  rule,  are  small.    They  are  farmed  principally  by  their  owners. 
Our  county  lying  so  much  above  the  level  of  the  laices,  it  is  partially  free  from 
early  frost.    About  all  the  leading  fruits  of  the  State  are  raised  here.  Almost 
all  kinds  of  grain  can  be  successfully  raised  in  our  county,  especially  wheat 
and  corn.    Corn,  however,  we  regard  as  the  leading  crop.    Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  can  be  very  successfully  raised,  but  the  leading  one  is  the  potato,  and  of 
these  we  have  all  the  leading  varieties.    Harrison  is  also  a  good  stock  raising 
county.    The  kind  of  stock  raised  in  the  county,  can  not  be  better  described 
than  it  was  in  last  year's  report,  hence  I  quote  part  of  that  report,  ''our  sheep 
are  sought  after  in  other  counties  and  States,  and  our  wools  are  sought  after 
by  eastern  manufacturers."    As  to  quantity  of  wool,  we  stand  first.    A  great 
many  good  horses  are  raised  in  the  county,  of  different  kinds,  from  the  fine 
saddle  and  driving  horse  to  the  heavy  draft  horse.    For  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  a  great  many  fine  horses  have  been  brought  into  the  county,  more  than 
has  hereiofore  been  for  the  same  length  of  time.    These  diff"erent  kinds  of 
horses  have  been  sought  after  by  Eastern  buyers.    This  county  is  also  good  as- 
a  cattle-growing  county.    We  have  all  the  different  breeds  of  cattle — Short- 
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"horns,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  etc.  From  these  thoroughbreds  we  obtain  a  grade 
that  sells  well  in  the  market. 

The  hogs  raised  in  this  county  are  of  the  following  varieties :  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  and  Poland-Chinas.    Each  class  has  its  favorites. 

Our  style  of  farming  will  compare  favorably  with  other  counties.  We  adopt 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  late  improvements  in  farm  implements.  Our  buildings 
and  improvements  generally  are  of  a  good  character.  Tile  is  now  being  used 
by  a  great  many  farmers  of  the  county,  and  to  a  very  good  advantage.  Land 
that  was  almost  worthless  in  its  swampy  condition  has  been  so  improved  by 
tiling  that  very  good  corn  crops  can  be  raised  on  the  lands. 

Now,  persons  who  may  desire  to  make  our  county  their  future  home  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming,  as  they  will  find  good  soil,  good  society,  both 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  with  a  very  good  temperance  sentiment  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  county,  good  schools,  churches  of  nearly  all  denominations 
in  nearly  every  settlement. 

We  will  now  say  something  in  regard  to  the  last  fair.  The  Thirty- eighth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Octo- 
ber 6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1885.  The  weather  was  good  throughout;  attend- 
ance on  the  first  and  second  days  light;  third,  moderate;  fourth,  very  good, 
equal  to  any  day  for  several  years  past.  The  exhibition  in  all  the  departments 
was  very  good.  Floral  hall  still  had  its  many  attractions,  and  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  machinery,  etc.  On  the  third 
and  fourth  days  the  premium  stock  and  machinery  was  exhibited  on  the  ring, 
which  was  very  attractive. 

We  will  just  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  were  well  satisfied  with  the  exhibition 
in  the  several  departments,  and  feel  that,  with  good  weather,  and  a  proper 
management  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  our  fair  still  has  a  prosperous  future. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 

This  Fair  Company  has  already  held  two  successful  exhibitions,  and  the  fair 
of  1886  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  The  fair  grounds,  com- 
prising 36  acres  of  land,  are  situated  one-half  mile  south  of  the  court  house  and 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Napoleon,  Ohio.  About 
.$8,000  have  been  expended  in  improving  the  grounds,  which  are  rendered 
attractive  by  fire  shade  trees,  exhibition  halls,  stock  stalls  and  a  fine  one-half 
mile  trafck. 

The  country  of  Henry  county  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  sandy  with 
clay  sub-soil  and  some  gravel.  The  timber  is  oak,  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  sugar, 
yellow  poplar,  elm,  etc.,  in  short  all  kinds  that  grow  in  Ohio.  This  county  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State  for  fruits.  Apple  and  pear  crop  are  excellent,  and 
small  fruits  very  abundant.  Here,  however,  the  peach  winter  kills,  and  the 
plum  and  cherry  are  only  fair.  The  grains  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  Bohemian  oats  {tiH you  can^t  rest). 

Farm  Stock.  — Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  are  largely  raised,  and  sheep 
to  some  extent. 

The  style  of  farming  is  fair  to  middling.  The  condition  of  society  good ; 
churches  and  schools  are  plenty;  granges  are  scattering.  On  the  whole,  agri- 
culture has  been  a  success  this  past  year.  Wheat  has  averaged  about  16 
bushels  per  acre,  with  a  large  acreage.  The  corn  crop  has  been  large,  but 
part  of  the  corn  has  not  matured.  The  crop  of  vegetables  is  good,  that  of 
fruits  ordinary. 
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Tile  draining  is  being  extensively  done  all  over  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  this  county  is  doing  her  share  of  it. 

Our  farm  buildings  will  compare  with  any  in  the  State.  We  have  now  four 
long  lines  of  railroad  running  through  the  county.  This  county  shows  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  even  now  not  over  one  third  of  the 
land  of  the  county  is  under  cultivation. 


HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

Highland  county  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ohio.  A  portion  of 
the  county  is  hilly;  the  remainder  being  rolling  and  flat.  There  is  much  fer- 
tile soil,  especially  the  bottom  lands  along  the  numerous  streams,  which  pro- 
duce fine  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  is  a  beautifully  located  town,  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  county,  being  on  one  of  the  high  points.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  schools, 
good  churches,  and  handsome  business  and  dwelling  houses. 

The  fair  grounds,  controlled  by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  are  sit- 
uated within  the  corporate  limits  of  Hillsboro,  and  are  among  the  finest  grounds 
in  Southern  Ohio.  Two  large  ampitheatres,  from  which  a  good  view  of  as 
good  a  half  mile  track  as  there  is  in  Ohio,  can  be  obtained.  The  fair  is  always 
held  the  first  week  of  August,  and  is  the  first  fall  fair  in  the  State. 

The  displays  in  the  stock  departments  this  year  were  the  best  ever  seen  upon 
the  grounds.    In  the  speed  ring  especially  there  were  many  very  fine  horses. 

The  display  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  fine  sheep  was  excellent.  The  fair 
being  held  so  early,  there  was  not  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  productions, 
though  some  departments  were  well  represented.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
excepting  on  the  last  day  a  heavy  rain  fell,  seriously  interfering  with  that  day's 
attendance,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures. 

CROPS. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  was,  on  an  average,  very  short  last  harvest,  though 
some  farmers  report  very  good  crops,  while  others  did  not  get  their  seed.  The 
quality  was  excellent. 

Oats. — Oats  was  the  best  crop  for  years,  and  was  an  increased  acreage. 

Rye  and  Barley. — None  of  consequence  raised. 

Hay. — An  average  crop,  and  of  fine  quality. 

Corn. — Corn  was  an  excellent  crop,  perhaps  the  best  raised  in  ten  years, 
some  farmers  reporting  yields  beyond  precedence.  The  fall  being  a  good  one 
for  work,  the  crop  was  cribbed  early;  quality  good. 

FRUITS. 

Apples. — Plenty  in  locaHties,  but  no  great  crop  on  an  average. 

Peaches. — None. 

Plums. — About  half  a  crop. 

Pears. — A  good  crop. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Strawberries. — In  abundance,  and  of  good  quality. 

Raspberries. — Plentiful,  but  not  of  best  quality. 

Blackberries.  — ^oi  plentiful,  and  of  poor  (juality  generally. 

Our  stock  raisers  are  gradually  improving  the  breeds  of  stock,  especially  is 
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this  noticeable  in  the  horses  entered  in  the  different  departments  at  the  fair. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  well  bred  horse  that  is  a 
good  driver  is  just  as  easy  to  raise,  and  more  easy  to  keep,  than  a  plug. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Society,  some  of  the  purses  in  the 
speed  ring  paid  the  total  in  entrance .  fees,  and  although  more  money  was 
offered  in  the  speed  ring,  less  money  was  actually  paid  by  the  Society  in  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  department.  We  believe  this  is  partly  attributable 
to  belonging  to  the  National  Trotting  Association,  and  also  to  the  uniting  of 
a  number  of  the  societies  in  Southern  Ohio  in  a  circuit.  The  Southern  Ohio 
Fair  Circuit  was  organized  in  February,  1885,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a 
permanent  organization  hereafter.  Our  experience  teaches  us  to  advise  the 
formation  of  fair  circuits  all  over  the  Stale. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty- second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  lield  at  Logan,  September 
17th,  18th,  and  19th,  1885.  The  exhibition  of  poultry  was  good,  but  in  all 
other  departments  there  was  a  poor  showing.  This  county  has  been  in  an 
uproar  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  on  account  of  the  strike  among  the  miners. 
The  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure,  but  corn  and  oats  were  good.  There 
is  not  much  hope  of  having  a  good  fair  in  this  county  until  there  is  a  larger 
ground  secured,  and  there  are  no  funds  on  hand  to  buy  one  with.  The  most 
of  the  farmers  in  this  county  keep  in  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  take 
no  pains  to  improve  their  stock. 


HOLMES  COUNTY,  1884-85. 

[The  report  for  1884  was  overlooked  last  year,  and  hence,  is  embodied  with  and 
made  a  part  report  of  report  for  1885.] 

The  Holmes  County  Agricultural  Society  does  not  own  grounds,  but  rents 
from  the  "  Duncan"  heirs,  the  grounds  joining  the  corporation  of  Millersburg 
on  the  south,  known  as  the  Duncan  Fair  Grounds."  During  the  past  year  the 
officers  of  our  Society  leased  the  above  named  grounds  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  at  a  rental  of  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per  annum.  The 
location  is  very  desirable,  being  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  our  county 
seat ;  easy  of  access,  with  a  broad  avenue  leading  directly  to  it  from  the  pub- 
lic square.  There  is  an  excellent  one-half  mile  track  on  the  grounds,  which 
is  voted  by  horsemen  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State.  The  managers 
of  the  Society  have  given  much  time  and  attention  personally  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  as  shown  by  the  many  substantial  changes  thereon. 
During  the  last  year  a  new  board  fence  was  built  almost  around  the  entire 
grounds,  using  new  chestnut  posts,  eight  feet  in  length  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  old  mechanical  hall  was  torn  down,  and  a  very 
desirable  building  erected  in  its  stead,  which  was  used  for  a  floral  hall,  the  old 
floral  hall  being  used  for  a  mechanical  hall.  All  of  the  old  buildings,  including 
the  stalls,  were  repaired,  and  many  new  stalls  were  built  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  exhibiters.  With  a  new  mechanical  hall,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Society  to  build  the  coming  year,  and  some  additional  stable  room  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  demand  of  our  thoroughbred  horsemen,  the  buildings 
on  our  fair  grounds  will  be  ample  for  twenty  years  hence. 

The  rules  of  our  Society  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
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not  only  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  but  upon  all  the  avenues  leading 
thereto;  and  during  our  last  fair  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  enforcing  our 
rules.  Thus,  our  people,  when  meeting  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  which 
we  had  on  our  grounds  during  the  third  day  of  our  fair,  ihey  are  not  insulted 
nor  annoyed  by  the  boisterous  ruffianism  and  brawling  profanity  incident  to 
intoxication. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  county  was  held  on  the  grounds  leased 
by  the  Society  on  September  30th,  October  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  with  a  success 
that  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  managers.  The  first  and  second  days  of  the 
fair  were  not  profitable,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  on  the 
third  day  the  gate  receipts  were  equal  to  any  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  fair  was  a  grand  success,  and  all  parties  were  well  pleased. 

The  entries  in  every  department  were  fully  up  to  expectations,  and  the  stock, 
farm  products,  and  articles  generally  on  exhibition  were  of  excellent  quality 
and  not  excelled  by  any  former  exhibitions. 

This  is  purely  an  agricultural  county,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  arduous  labors  of  the  agriculturists  have  been  rewarded 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  crops  of  all  kinds  making  a  good  yield,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  wheat  grown  in  this  county  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  much  sought 
after  by  our  merchant  millers. 

Our  apple  crop  was  much  more  than  ordinary,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any 
grown  in  the  country. 

Our  exhibiters  of  fruit,  of  which  honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  G. 
F.  Newton,  Daniel  Duer,  Mr.  Finny,  Mr.  Uhl,  and  many  others,  almost  in- 
variably carry  off  first  prizes  where  they  exhibit.  Mr.  Daniel  Duer,  one  of 
our  leading  fruit  men,  is  a  large  exhibiter  of  apples  at  the  World's  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  at  the  present  time,  and  his  friends  indulge  the  hope  that  he 
will  return  with  the  major  part  of  the  premiums. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  carried  on  quite  largely  in  this  county,  and  our  farmers 
■felt  very  keenly  the  shock  that  industry  received  through  recent  adverse  legis- 
lation, and  at  present  there  are  many  indications  of  neglect  in  that  branch  of 
agriculture. 

The  raising  of  thoroughbred  stock — horses  and  cattle — is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor  with  our  farmers.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the 
county,  the  leading  herd  being  owned  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bigham,  who  is  the 
pioneer  in  that  line,  while  John  E.  Koch,  and  many  others,  are  engaged  in 
the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  Short  Horns.  In  heavy  draft  horses,  however, 
we  are  making  our  most  rapid  strides,  until  we  feel  that  we  can  challenge  any 
county  in  Ohio  in  the  number  and  character  of  that  class  of  horses,  they  being 
good  representatives  of  the  firm,  reliable,  and  increasing  interests  of  the  agri- 
culture of  our  county.  The  decided  improvement  in  the  domestic  animals  of 
our  county  h,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  the 
agricultural  society.  The  annual  exhibition  at  the  fairs  of  the  best  improved 
animals  is  an  incentive  to  our  farmers  to  procure  and  raise  only  the  best  stock. 
To  illustrate,  at  our  last  fair,  when  a  certain  farmer  was  asked  how  he  was 
pleased,  he  replied,  "  I  am  satisfied,  although  my  neighbor  beat  me  on  hogs; 
but  I  will  down  him  next  year." 

The  first  incident  worthy  of  note  in  1885,  was  the  Farmers'  Institute  which 
took  place  in  January,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the  board  of  managers,  and 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  As  it  was  the  first  held  in  the  county, 
the  programme  being  good  and  the  speakers  gentlemen  of  State  notoriety,  the 
result  was  a  crowded  house  each  day  and  night.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lecture, 
"The  Boy  in  Town  and  Country,"  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
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was  pronounced,  by  those  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  be  present,  a  rare  literary 
treat.  A  great  many  subjects  of  much  interest  to  our  farmers  were  discussed, 
in  which  many  of  our  country  people  participated.  The  Farmers'  Institute  has 
grown  in  favor  in  cur  county  until  now  the  people  demand  them  every  year. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers,  the  old  board  was  continued,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  This  was  a  well-meriied  recognition,  as  the  officers  and  managers, 
during  ttie  past  year,  labored  industriously  and  intelligently  to  place  the 
society  on  a  good  basis,  and  that  they  succeeded  is  admitted  by  every  citizen 
of  the  county. 

Through  the  skillful  management  of  the  board  "Arbor  day  "  was  observed 
by  the  plantmg  of  tree  on  the  tair  grounds,  the  trees  being  furnished  gratui- 
tously by  the  farmers.  The  school  children,  numberirg  seme  450  ur  der  the 
supervision  of  our  worthy  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  A.  McDowell  and  his  corps 
of  able  teachers,  participated  in  the  exercises,  ard  rendered  ihe  occassion  very 
enjoyable  indeed.  The  trees  planted  are  growing  beautilully,  and  w  ill  in  a 
few  years  make  a  lovely  grove. 

The  Society  expended  during  the  year  in  the  improvement  of  the  grcunds 
and  putting  up  new  buildings,  $850,  and  can  now  beast  of  as  well  regulated 
and  as  complete  fair  grounds  as  there  is  in  the  State, 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  was  aim  st  a  total  failure  owing  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winter,  mmy  farmeis  r  ot  reaping  as  much  as  they  had  sown.  The 
loss  to  the  county  in  ihe  failur  e  of  this  crop  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $500,000. 
Other  crops,  such  as  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  did  fairly  well. 

Our  fruit  of  v;hich  we  grow  a  superior  article,  excelling  in  the  quality  of  our 
apples  every  other  county  in  the  State,  was  lully  up  to  the  average  in  quantity. 
Our  Mr.  Daniel  Duer  who  is  noted  for  almost  invariably  carrying  cff  first 
honors  at  our  State  fairs,  sent  samples  of  his  apples  to  the  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans,  and  in  accordance  with  his  cus  om,  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
received  three  pr  zes,  amounting  in  the  ag  gregate  to  nearly  $100,  he  being  the 
only  exaibiter  ot  fruit  from  C)hio  that  elicited  such  recognition. 

The  Twtnty  fi.  st  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  Septem- 
ber 29,  30  and  Ociober  1  and  2,  and  w  as  a  grand  success  financially  and  other- 
wise. In  the  number  of  persons  present,  the  general  conduct  of  tlie  large 
crowd,  the  r  ceipts,  and  in  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  exhibitors,  the 
last  fair  has  never  been  excelled  in  this  county. 

Thoroughbred  stock  is  receiving  much  more  attention  from  our  farmers  than 
in  former  years  In  catde  the  Hols'ein  is  rapidly  grov/ing  in  favor.  Mr.  Allen 
Garrett,  of  Ripley  township,  had  on  exhibition  a  very  attractive  herd.  In 
Shorthorns,  Peter  Snyder,  of  Saltcreek  to^  nship,  excelled  all  competitors,  his 
herd  rqualing  an)  thing  ever  seen  at  our  State  fairs.  Messrs.  John  E.  Koch, 
Ed.  Day  and  Douglas  White  are  largely  interested  in  Shorthorns,  and  their 
herds  were  universally  admired.  Our  county  is  noted  for  its  heavy  horses,  and 
the  Sharp  Brothers  justly  rank  amongst  the  foremost  as  dealers  in  and  breeders 
of  thoroughbred  draft.  Monroe  township  is  noted  for  iis  fine  wools,  and  it 
o^^-es  its  distinction  largely  to  the  Andersons,  Birds  and  Allisons.  This  town- 
ship, in  my  opinion,  produces  more  fine,  high  grade  v/ooLs  than  any  other  town- 
ship in  the  State. 

The  exhibit  of  poultry  at  our  fair  was  beyond  all  expectation,  that  of  John 
Yoder  being  specially  attractive.  Mr.  Yoder  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  county 
in  this  line,  and  that  he  fully  understands  his  business  was  evidenced  by  the 
very  interesting  paper  he  gave  on  the  subject  at  our  institute.  The  hog  is  also 
well  looked  after,  the  many  breeds  receiving  the  attention  of  our  people. 
Amongst  the  foremost  swine-breeders  in  the  county  are  James  Pyers,  of  Monroe 
township  and  Fred.  Kalb,  of  Hardy. 
18  AG 
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HURON  COUNTY. 

April  7,  A.D.  1788,  forty-eight  men  began  the  settlement  of  Ohio  at  Ma- 
rietta, and  from  this  beginning,  within  the  lifetime  of  man,  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment has  succeeded,  greatly  owing  to  the  productiveness  of  soil  and 
energy  of  agriculturists. 

Experience  shows  that  the  culture  of  lands  and  the  breeding  of  stock,  which 
is  a  consequence  and  necessary  part  of  it,  has  always  been  a  certain  and  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wealtii  and  abundance.  Agriculture  is  an  art  that  re- 
quires study,  reflection,  and  rules;  of  trying  experiments,  and  of  uniting 
theory  with  experience,  and  followed  in  consequence  of  our  pleasure  in  it. 

As  to  production,  Huron  ccunty  for  the  past  year  has  been  successful,  but 
prices  are  far  from  satisfactory,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  potatoes, 
of  which  a  large  quantity  are  produced.  Upon  our  sandy  soil  there  is  no  crop 
that  pays  the  farmer  so  well  for  his  labor. 

Wheat  was  a  fair  yield  and  of  good  quality,  but  at  about  nirety  cents  per 
bushel,  it  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  labor  saving  machinery  that  it 
can  be  made  a  paying  crop. 

The  oats  crop  was  good,  but  I  think  it  only  a  crop  of  convenience. 

The  acreage  of  corn  was  large,  and  the  yield  good.  Ic  is  mosdy  consumed 
in  the  county. 

These — wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  with  grass,  are  the  principal  crops 
of  our  county,  only  a  small  amount  of  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  buckwheat  being 
produced. 

Tile  yards  are  well  patronized.  Even  our  sandy  soil  being  improved  by 
under  draining. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  each  year. 

For  many  years  this  county  has  been  noted  for  its  fine  stock,  and  especially 
so  as  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  and  this  year  they  were  all  willmg  and 
anxious  to  exhibit. 

Our  cattle  show  was  almost  equal  to  the  State  Fair.  In  fact,  in  some  classes 
we  had  more  entries  than  they.  We  thought  we  were  amply  provided  with 
stalls,  but  on  the  first  and  stjcond  days  of  the  fair  added  about  one  hundred, 
and  then  had  cattle  tied  to  posts  and  trees,  and  accommodated  cff  of  the 
ground.  The  pens  and  yards  were  full  of  hogs  of  excellent  quality.  The 
sheep  equally  numerous  and  fine.  Last  year  we  had  more  horses  than  we 
could  accommodate.  This  year  the  display  was  good,  but  no:  so  large,  for 
horsemen  always  expect  strong  competition  at  our  fair,  as  there  are  a  large 
number  of  imported  horses  in  this  county. 

The  agricuhural  fair  is  a  fixed  fact.  This,  A  D.  1885,  is  the  thirty  first  annual 
for  Huron  county,  and  each  year  there  is  an  improvement  in  almost  all  de- 
partments, and  with  honest  and  energetic  management  they  can  be  made  self- 
supporting,  and  an  institution  of  uncalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
one  subject  of  taxation^  I  think,  is  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  agriculturist 
than  tariff  on  wool  and  oleomargerine  manufacture  put  together.  By  reference 
to  Secretary  Chamberlain's  lecture.  Agricultural  Report,  1884,  pages  535-546, 
you  will  see  that  agriculturists  pay  seventy  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tax  of 
the  country;  they  pay  within  one  per  cent  of  half  the  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty, while  on  the  other  side  are  the  great  railroad  corporations,  manufacturers, 
banks,  merchants,  and  all  other  classes  of  personal  property,  and  still  they  are 
not  satisfiedj 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jefferson  county  is  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  stretches 
along  the  Ohio  River  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  The  surface  is  quite 
undulating  and  hilly,  but  not  rough  and  rocky  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county.  Being  undulating  it  is 
well  adapted  to  grazing  as  well  as  to  grain  raising.  The  soil  is  mostly  lime- 
stone in  quality,  and  is  very  productive.  Coal  and  limestone  abound  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities,  and  are  generally  easily  obtained.  There  are  several 
natural  gas  wells  in  the  county,  at  different  points  along  the  river.  Gas  is 
usually  f jund  at  a  depth  from  twelve  to  fifieen  hundred  feet.  This  being  one 
of  the  first  settled  counties,  the  land  is  mostly  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  how- 
ever, about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  yet  remains  in  timber.  The  timber  con- 
sists of  oak,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  hickory,  ash,  etc.,  and  is  mostly  of  a  superior 
quality.  As  a  rule,  the  society  is  not  excelled  by  that  in  any  county  in  the 
State.  Education  is  universally  diffused  among  all  classes.  The  cause  of  re- 
ligion is  also  well  attended  to,  almost  all  the  different  denominations  having 
many  adherents. 

The  farms  generaily  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  well  improved, 
with  large,  commodious  dwellings  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  Farms  sell 
at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
quality,  improvements,  and  location. 

The  principal  grains  grown  are  \vheat,  oats,  corn,  rye  and  barley,  the  two 
latter,  however,  not  b  ing  cultivated  very  extensively.  In  that  part  of  the 
county  near  the  Ohio  River  vegetables  are  cultivated  extensively. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  es- 
pecially the  former. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  counties,  and  more  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  than  of  any  other  stock;  yet  quite  a  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  also  raised.  The  American  Merinos  still  hold 
the  lead,  but  many  farmers  are  now  breeding  the  Blacktops,  believing  that 
they  are  more  healthy,  and  not  so  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  the  foot  rot. 

Shorthorn  cattle  are  bred  most  extensively ;  still  there  are  a  good  many 
Jerseys,  and  a  few  heads  of  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  his  prospered  well  during  the  past  year,  and  no 
disease  of  any  kind  has  prevailed. 

The  wheat  crop  was  very  light,  being  badly  injured  by  the  incessant  freezing 
of  the  past  winter.  Many  fields  are  plowed  up  and  sowed  in  oats,  or  planted 
in  corn. 

The  crop  of  oats  was  unusually  good,  the  yield  being  excellent,  and  the 
grain  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  corn  crop  also  was  very  large,  being  the  largest  raised  for  several  years. 
Although  the  crop  was  a  little  late,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  it  matured  finely. 

Barley  and  rye  were  also  good.  The  hay  crop  was  only  fair,  and  potatoes 
quite  light.  Apples  and  pears  quite  abundant,  but  peaches  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  grounds,  near  Smith- 
field,  September  23d,  24th,  and  25th.  The  weather  was  fair,  and  the  attend- 
ance equaled  that  of  former  years.  The  display  in  almost  all  departments  was 
larger  than  at  any  previous  fair.  This  large  exhibit  necessarily  required  more 
money  than  usual  to  pay  the  premiums ;  yet  the  receipts  were  amply  sufficient 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  premiums  in  full.  The  Society  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  if  judiciously  managed  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
bids  fair  to  remain  so  for  years  to  come. 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

Lake  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Thirty-third  Annual  Fair  Septem- 
ber 22,  23,  24  and  25.  The  plowing  match  which  has  usually  been  held  on 
the  first  day  was  given  up  this  year,  and  that  day  devoted  entirely  to  making 
entries. 

Oar  fair  grounds  hive  been  greatly  improved  during  the  year.  Four  acres 
of  land  have  been  purchased  and  thoroughly  underdrained  >  a  new  hall,  iiOx60 
feet,  built  for  domestic  manufactures ;  the  track  has  been  improved  and  made 
a  full  half  mile ;  sixty  rods  of  sheds  built,  making  in  all  over  one  hundred 
rods,  and  an  amp  utheater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  700  has  been  erected. 

The  second  and  third  days  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle in  the  small  ring,  and  the  awarding  of  premiums  in  all  the  departments. 
All  stock  remains  on  the  grounds  two  days,  and  horses  and  cattle  are  shown  in 
the  small  ring,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  spectators. 

Notwithstanding  our  additional  room,  the  allotted  space  for  each  class  was 
more  than  filled. 

The  sho  w  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  was  very  good  indeed,  and  the 
entries  in  most  classes  exceeded  those  of  other  years.  In  other  departments 
the  exhibit  was  good;  but  sntialler  than  some  years  in  farm  implements  and  also 
in  poultry.  One  very  noticeable  leature  was  the  entire  lack  of  peaches  which, 
perhaps,  never  occurred  before. 

The  fourth  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  trials  of  speed.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  which  is  indicative  of  the  interest  taken  in  fine  horses. 

Lake  county  was  so  fully  reported  last  year,  and  years  previous  in  regard  to 
its  geology,  soil,  timber,  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  report 
it  again  this  year. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  for  the  past  year  has  been  generally  successful, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions.  The  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  harvesting  of  crops  and  the  markets  for  nearly  every  farm  pro- 
duct have  been  so  law  that  farmers  are  a  little  difcouraged.  If,  however,  the 
attendance  at  our  fair  is  any  indication,  the  interest  in  agriculture  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  members  of  the  Society  increased  from  669  last  year  to  942  this  year, 
and  the  attendance,  receipts  and  premiums  paid  being  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  farmers*  institutes  also  are  better  attended  from  year  to  year.  The 
social  and  moral  standing  of  the  county  as  indicted  by  the  schools  and  churches 
is  excellent. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  crops  averaged  about  as  follows:  Wheat,  20  per  cent.;  corn,  125  per 
cent.;  hay,  50  per  cent.;  potatoes,  80  per  cent.;  vegetables,  100  per  cent.; 
fruit,  75  per  cent  ;  oats,  125  per  cent.,  and  sorghum,  150  per  cent. 

The  suriace  of  the  county  is  three-fourths  hilly  and  one-fourth  level.  The 
soil  is  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  red  and  white  clay  and  sandy  soils. 
The  timber  is  of  all  the  usual  varieties  for  this  latitude. 

The  principal  grain  crops  are  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  fruits  are  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  peaches.  The  vegetables  are  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
onions  and  garden  truck. 

Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  catde, 
sheep  and  swine. 
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County  roads,  farm  buildings  and  machinery  are  all  good.  Within  the 
county  we  have  three  farmers'  clubs  and  one  grange. 

The  display  at  our  County  Fair  was  better  than  ever  before,  rivaling  in  fruits 
the  State  fair. 

Fertilizers,  tiling,  rotation  of  crops,  tree  planting  and  grassing  of  land  are 
being  resorted  to  with  satisfactory  results.  Local  markets  are  good,  but  not 
equal  to  those  of  former  years. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  Licking  County  Fair  for  1885  was  a  su  xess,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  year  was  a  bad  one  for  fairs.  The  a  tendance  was  large,  but  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  year  1884.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  exhibiters,  there 
being  2,732  entries  made  in  the  various  departments.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, however,  did  not  realize  enough  to  pay  the  premiums  and  to  discharge  the 
liabilities  of  the  Society.  It  become  ntcessary  to  borrow  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  Society  was  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  charge  for  admission  at  the  gate  has  been  twent>  five  ctnts  for  each  person. 
The  premium  list  has  been  continually  increased  until  now  six  thousand  dol- 
lars are  awarded  to  exhibiters.  The  expenses  of  managing  a  first-class  fair 
have  also  increased  over  the  expenditures  necessary  to  conduct  the  fair  when 
it  was  not  so  pretentious.  The  facts  suggest  a  conflict  of  interest  between  two 
patrons  of  the  fair  namely :  between  the  exhibiters  and  the  mere  spectators. 
The  premium  list  must  either  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  or  the 
source  of  revenue  must  be  expanded  by  a  larger  charge  at  the  gate.  The  Board 
have  had  this  serijus  matter  under  consideration,  l  ut^  have  met  with  no  encour- 
agement from  the  two  classes  named.  The  exhibiters  insist  that  the  awards 
shall  not  only  not  be  decreased  but  that  they  shall  be  increased,  while  the  other 
class  insist  that  they  and  their  teams  shall  be  admitted  to  the  fair  for  twenty- 
five  cents  only,  and  also  that  the  younger  members  of  their  families  shall  be 
admitted  free. 

Since  our  last  report,  Mr.  Veach,  who  was  our  worthy  President  for  several 
years,  resigned,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Wing  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  President  for  the  unexcired  term.  Mr.  Wing  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  State  Board,  having  been  its  President,  and  report  says  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  Presidents  it  ever  had.  The  Beard  for  the  year  18^6  consists 
of  the  following  named  Officers  and  Directors  :  President,  L.  B.  Wing  ;  Vice- 
President,  James  H.  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Allen  Veach  (son  of  the 
ex  President) ;  Secretary,  B.  G.  Smythe.  Directors — J.  M.  Black,  A.  J.  Cada, 
I.  Willis  Fulton,  Miles  Marple,  A.  P.  Stewart,  WiUiam  Hall,  Joseph  Davis,  I. 
N.  McMillen,  and  Thomas  D.  Price. 

The  condition  of  agricultrre  in  Licking  county  for  the  year,  like  that  in  her 
sister  counties,  was  not  favorable.  The  wheat  crop  did  not  produce  more  than 
enough  to  repLce  the  seed.  The  corn  crop  was  not  an  average  yield,  produc- 
ing only  about  85  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  clover  crcp  was  almost  an  entire 
failure.  About  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  of  rye  was  produced^  which  is  an 
average  yield.  About  half  a  potato  crop  was  produced,  and  the  fruit  is  not 
worth  speaking  of.  More  can  be  said,  however,  about  the  hay  and  oats,  the 
former  being  a  fair  crop  of  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  oats  crop  aver- 
aging about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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LOGAN  COUNTY. 

The  sits  and  topography  of  Login  couaty  is  to  well-known  to  again  be 
written  in  the  annual  report  of  Agriculture.  From  year  to  year  but  little 
variation  o:cars  in  crops,  unless  occasioned  by  a  very  wet  season  or  drought. 
In  presenting  this  statem^at  of  the  condition  of  crops,  and  advance  made  in 
stocking  raising  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  past  year  marks  considerable  ad- 
vancement. 

The  spirit  of  progress  mmifested  in  farming  communities  constantly  in- 
creases Farms  are  baomia;^  h  eed  up  with  the  most  modern  improvements. 
Baildings  iadicitive  of  taste  a  id  c:)avenieace  are  being  er-^ct  :d  throughout  the 
county,  also  ^vcll  p dated,  co^n  nodious  bxra-;,  st  ck  sheds,  and  sheds  for  tools 
and  tools  in  the  sheds  vvhsn  not  in  use,  and  fences  m  good  repair.  Farmers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  country  houses  cm  be  mide  attractive,  and  a 
drive  tnrou^h  our  couaty  reveals  to  the  traveler  eleg  mt  country  hom.^s.  Numer- 
oas  school  houses  and  churches  all  evidence  an  intelligent  and  Christian 
people. 

No  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  couaty  ever  equaled  the  dis- 
play made  at  our  last  fair.  The  receipts  were  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
Board  is  coTiposed  of  wide-awake  men  alive  to  all  adv^antaa^es  that  can  be 
secured  to  the  farmer  throagh  f  irmeri'  institutes,  lectures  and  first-class  exhibi- 
tions, and  have  raised  the  stand. ird  of  our  fair,  making  it  second  to  no  county 
fair  in  the  State. 

la  the  exhibition  of  horses  the  Norman  French  and  Clydesdale  predominate 
as  draft  horses,  receiving  the  attention  of  breeders  and  imporcers.  S  ock  men 
are  studiously  planning  by  what  m^ans  they  can  improve  the  cattle.  S  lorthorns 
are  universally  admired.  The  Durham  and  Holstein  taking  the  lead  as  beef 
and  shipping  citde;  while  the  Alderneys  are  everywhere  found  and  com- 
mand a  good  piice  for  their  butter  making  qualities.  Sheep  breeding  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  Any  point  of  excellence  desired  can  be  produced  by  the 
breeder  by  careful  studdy  of  the  form  and  wool  qualities  of  his  flock.  The 
question  brought  before  the  sheep  raisers  of  our  country  at  present  is,  Which 
is  most  proficable,  to  raise  sheep  for  wool  or  mutton?  Mutton  sheep  do  not 
produce  tne  best  wool,  and  unless  the  wool  markets  promise  th  ^  firmer  some- 
thing better,  our  sheep.  Merinos,  and 'Shires  and  Downs,  will  find  their  way 
to  the  market  for  mutton.  Ohiocmnot  be  surpassed  in  production  of  fine- 
wool,  and  Logan  county  is  keeping  up  her  flocks  from  ihe  best  imported 

The  old  adage,  "Root  hog  or  die"  is  found  no  more  in  Logan  county's  calen- 
dar; but  every  pig  is  fed  from  its  first  day  until  ic  meets  the  buich  r.  Swine 
raisers  now  desire  a  stock  of  hogs  that  can  be  fatted  and  put  upon  the  market 
while  young.    P.iland  Chinas  and  Berkshires  are  the  leading  breeds. 

The  display  of  poultry  was  equal  to  any  former  year.  Both  floral  and  vege- 
table hall  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Art  hall  was  simply  grand,  excellent 
taste  being  displayed  in  arranging  articles  brought  in  for  exhibition.  More 
space  is  needed  in  this  hall  for  the  accomodation  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  fruit  display  consisted  chiefly  of  apples,  pears  and  grapes  and  was  very 
large. 

The  agrica  tural  implement  department  was  filled  with  necessary  farm  machin- 
ery, and  was  the  point  of  interest  for  progressive  farmers. 

The  managers  of  the  fair  worked  Hke  beavers,  and  have  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  having  achieved  a  grand  success. 
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LORAIN  COUNTY. 

The  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  1846.  Previous 
to  this  date,  however,  shows  for  stock,  etc.,  had  been  held  both  in 
Elyria  and  in  Oberlin  as  early  as  1833.  A  stock  show  was  held  in  what  is  now 
the  north  end  of  the  public  park,  at  Elyria.  At  this  show  sixty  dollars  was 
awarded  as  premiums  on  horses,  cattle,  and  articles  of  various  kinds. 

In  October,  184 ),  a  fair  was  held  at  Oberlin.  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend,  then 
of  Elyria,  now  of  Columbus,  did  more  to  get  farmers  and  others  together  to 
organize  a  meeting,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
Society,  than  any  other  man  On  April  29,  1846,  a  meeting  for  formation  and 
organizitioa  of  the  present  Society  was  held,  on  motion  of  A.  H.  Redington. 
It  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  form  a  county  Society,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule-!  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board,  after  which  the  first  officers 
of  this  Society  were  elected,  as  follows:  Joseph  Swift,  President;  Daniel  B. 
Kinney,  Vice  President ;  A.  Beebe,  Sr.,  Treasurer;  A.  H.  Reddington,  Sec- 
retary; Henry  Tracy,  George  Sibley,  Edwin  Byington,  and  T.  W.  Osborn, 
Directors. 

The  first  fair  by  the  present  organization  was  held  at  Elyria,  September  30, 
1846.    Premiums  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  were 
awarded     The  second  one,  held  the  year  following,  increased  the  awards  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  five  dollars.    The  third  and  fourth  annual  fairs  were 
held  at  Elyia,  and  .  re  reported  to  have  met  with  success.    The  fifth,  held  in 
Oberlin,  in  1850,  offered  higher  premiums.    The  next,  the  sixth,  held  at  Wel- 
lington in  1851,  cleared  iwo  dollars,  th^ir  receipts  from  members  and  the 
county  being  $186,  while  their  expenditures  were  $184.    The  next,  held  at 
Elyria,  w^s  a  great  success ;  the  premium  list  was  extended  and  stock  was  classi- 
fied.   The  ladies  exhibited  a  lonsj  list  of  articles.    The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  fairs  were  all  held  at  Elyria,  each  year  being  a  little  better  than  the 
previous  one,  the  eleventh  being  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  nearly  every  pre- 
mium was  competed  for.    Tue  twelfth  was  a  success,  and  the  thirteenth,  held 
in  1858.  proved  th  it  the  old  fair  grounds  had  become  too  small  to  accommo- 
date so  large  a  gathering.    The  fourteenth  was  a  financial  success,  as  enough 
was  mide  to  meet  expenses.    The  fi  teenth  was  v/ell  attended,  and  financially 
successful  also.    The  sixteenth,  with  a  fast  day  and  a  rainy  one  to  contend 
with,  the  receipts  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year.    In  1862  no  fair  was  held, 
as  things  of  more  importance,  the  war,  had  to  be  cared  for.    The  eighteenth 
fair  gave  an  excellent  show.    The  last  day  was  fixed  for  trotting  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Stocking  in  1861.  This 
arrangement  was  not  unanimously  desired,  and  was  attended  with  a  great 
amount  of  discussion.     The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  were  also  good.  The 
twenty-first,  h  Id  in  1867,  was  the  first  held  on  the  present  grounds.  The 
twenty-second  was  largely  ahead  of  any  previous  exhibition.    The  twenty- 
third  and  twenty  fourth  were  suc  :essful  in  all  departments.    The  twenty- fifth 
was  a  fine  exhibition,  but  \\as  poorly  attended,  but  the  one  following  it,  the 
twenty-six^h,  redeemed  it  by  having  more  entries  than  ever  before.  The 
twenty  seventh,  many  entries,  small  attendance  on  first  and  second  days,  but 
the  last  days  were  fine,  and  saved  the  Society  from  loss.    The  twenty- eighth 
annuil  fair,  though  the  exhibition  was  light,  the  receipts  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  one,  being  $2,410.26.    The  twenty-ninth  was  well  attended;  exhibi- 
tion a  Httle  below  the  average;  receipts,  $2,281.00.    The  thirtieth  being  held 
in  the  Centennial  year,  was  not  a  financial  success.    The  thirty  first  was  a  suc- 
cess, so  also  was  the  the  thirty-second,  but  not  so  much  so  as  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors.   Tne  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  were  both  very  successful,  the 
last  one  being  of  notable  interest. 
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The  object  of  the  foregoing  article  is  to  show  the  graded  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Association  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  receipts  for  the  past  six  years  : 


1880   $2,363  60 

1881   2,510  93 

1882   2,460  85 

1883.,     3,860  98 

1884   3  592  35 

1885   3,771  61 


The  fortieth  fair  was  the  most  successful  meeting  in  point  of  attendance,  ex 
hibits,  receipts,  etc.,  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Our  fair  every  year  is 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  our  farmers  are  becoming  convinced  that  it  pays 
to  breed  from  first-class  stock,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  old  low  grade  classes  have  been  supplemented  by  thoroughbred  or  high 
grade  stock  in  all  departments. 

The  total  membership  ot  the  Association  last  year  (18*5)  was  384.  This  is 
a  less  number  than  in  some  former  years,  ard  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  change 
was  made  in  the  number  of  tickets  furnished  each  member  for  his  membership 
fee.  The  annual  membership  is  $1.50.  and  entitles  members  to  compete  at 
fair,  and  also  to  six  tickets,  admitting  him  to  grounds  ;  while  no  change  was 
made  in  the  price  of  membership,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  furnished,  for  the  reason  that  certa-n  persons  made  it  a  business 
each  year  to  speculate  in  them.  For  instance,  under  the  old  plan  eight  twenty- 
five  cent  tickets  were  given  for  $1.50.  Th<  se  tpf  culators  would  purch  se,  and 
get  others  to  purchase,  large  blocks  of  them,  which  th::"y  wou^d  sell  for  $2.00, 
thus  cheating  the  Society  out  of  that  sum.  The  change  is  universally  approved. 
The  attendance  was  large,  taking  all  the  days  together,  but  on  the  third  day 
was  unprecedented.  Never  before  at  any  fair  or  any  other  gathering  f  f  people 
were  there  so  many  teams  or  people  gathered  in  Lorain  county.  Mocerate 
estimates  put  the  number  at  twelve  thousand  people. 

The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year  by  several 
hundred  dollars,  although  the  first  and  last  days  were  stormy  and  unpromising. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  grounds  had  been  enlarged  by  about  one-half,  or 
no  accommodations  could  have  been  furnished  so  large  a  body  ot  people.  As 

was,  everything  passed  off  pleasantly  without  accident  or  grumbling. 

Extensive  and  expensive  improvements,  costing  ab  >ut  $2,000,  have  been 
commenced  and  completed  during  the  year,  including  barn,  stalls  for  horses, 
a  fence  enclosing  grounds  on  two  sides,  and  the  construction  of  wells,  which 
now  supply  the  grounds  with  water  for  people  and  stock. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  exhibition  departments: 

Horses  — The  show  in  this  department  was  the  most  complete  ever  shown  in 
this  county,  all  of  the  different  breeds  being  well  represented. 

Caide. — The  show  of  cattle  was  grand ;  the  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  and 
Jerseys  in  the  lead,  with  a  good  showmg  of  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Devons,  and 
grades. 

Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Savage  and  J.  &  H.  H.  Clough,  together  with  many  others,  de- 
serve great  praise  for  herds  shown. 

Sheep. — There  are  many  fine  flocks  of  thoroughbred  sheep  in  the  county, 
which  will  favorably  compare  with  any  in  the  State. 

Swine. — The  display  of  swine  was  immense,  including  breeds  of  Chester 
Whites,  Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Jersey  Reds,  and  many  other  good  breeds. 

Poultry. — The  poultry  department  was  filled  with  very  fine  fowls,  in  great 
variety. 
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Agricultural  Implements. — This  department  would  be  hard  to  excel  at  any 
exhibition  in  the  State,  and  appeared  complete  in  its  assortment  of  implements, 
wagons,  buggfies,  engines,  etc. 

Wheat. — The  crop  was  much  below  that  of  1884,  the  season  being  wet  and 
cold. 

Corn. — The  crop  was  below  the  average,  both  in  yield  and  quality. 

Oats — The  oat  crop  was  the  largest  for  many  years.  Very  little  buckwheat, 
rye,  and  badey  raised. 

Hay. — The  crop  was  very  large,  but  large  portions  injured  by  harvesting, 
the  season  being  wet  and  rainy 

Clover. — Crop  was  poor,  having  failed  to  seed. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  yield  was  very  light. 

Appbs. — Apple  crop  nearly  a  failure  ;  small  fruit  very  insignificant. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil,  from  clayey  to  sandy,  with  some  muck;  soil 
suitable  for  the  successful  culture  of  nearly  all  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  temperate  zone. 

We  have  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturing  industries,  among  them 
may  be  named  the  followin,^  line  of  their  products :  nuts  and  bolts,  shears, 
carriage  hardware,  and  carriages,  chairs  and  furniture,  scrapers  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  tricycles,  bricks,  etc. 

Our  close  proximity  to  the  prosperous  city  of  Cleveland  furnishes  a  market 
for  all  surplus  crops  and  produce  of  our  agriculturists. 

Grape  growing  is  extensively  entjaged  in  on  the  lake  shore.  A  fine  quality 
of  sandstone  may  be  named  among  our  natural  resources.  This  is  so  excellent  in 
quality  that  it  is  not  only  sent  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  but 
has  been  exported.  Both  for  building  purposes  and  for  grindstones,  it  excels, 
and  adds  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  gone  to  raismg  thoroughbred  stock,  and  the 
variety  extends  from  horses  down  to  poultry,  includir^g  almost  every  good  breed 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.  Many  thousand  dollars  find  their  way  into 
this  county  by  the  purchase  of  good  stock  by  western  people. 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  county  are  such  that  they  are  a 
credit  and  a  pride  to  its  people. 

The  amount  of  good  readmg  matter  taken  by  our  agriculturist  as  well  as 
other  people  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note,  and  its  good  influence  to  promote  in- 
teUigence  among,  not  only  the  present  generation  but  those  to  follow,  is  incal- 
culable. 

We  are  blessed  with  as  good  educational  advantages  as  the  world  furnishes; 
good  churches;  good  markets;  good  railroad,  banking  "and  t  xpress  facilities, 
and  our  people,  as  a  class,  are  prosperous,  happy,  healthy  and  intellectual. 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

The  Lucas  County  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Tri  State  Fair  Association 
are  independent  bodies  so  far  as  their  organization  is  concerned.  The  latter 
body  is  the  out-growth  of  a  sentiment,  desirous  of  utilizing  the  extensive  rail- 
road facilities  centering  at  Toledo,  to  make  a  belter  annual  display  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  resources  of  the  country  tributary  to  Toledo,  than  can 
be  done  by  a  single  county. 

The  line  between  Lucas  county  and  the  State  of  Michigan  is  less  than  three 
miles  from  the  corporation  line  of  the  city  of  Toledo  at  the  nearest  point,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  Michigan  is  as  much  tributary 
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to  Toledo  as  is  the  Western  part  of  Lucas  county,  in  which  county  Toledo  is 
situated. 

The  Tfi  State  Fair  Association  holds  its  fairs  on  the  grounds  of  the  Lucas 
County  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  leased  to  them  for  a  term  of  years,  but 
the  lease  terminates  whenever  said  association  ceases  to  hold  annual  lairs. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  are  also  members  of  the  Tri- 
State  Fair  A  sociation.  Committees  appointed  by  the  former  body  asdst  in 
arranging  the  premium  lists  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  agricultural  department 
substantially  have  charge. 

Ex  oerienre  has  shown  that  the  present  arrangement  is  mutually  beneficial. 
A  much  larger  and  better  display  is  ma -le  each  year  than  could  be  done  under 
the  county  management  proper.  The  best  products  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  in  t  ie  domestic  and  fine  art  departments,  from  a  large  dis- 
trict, not  confined  to  county  lines,  are  shown  each  year.  Instead  of  attracting 
only  a  few  th-msand  persons  to  see  and  study  the  display  which  is  annually 
made,  at  least  5^^  000  difi"  rent  persons  each  year  visit  the  grounds  and  are 
profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded  of  s  eing  the  best  specimens  in  every 
department. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  transactions  in  connection  with  the  annual  fair  is 
attached  hereto. 

In  regard  to  the  general  matters  which  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  B  jard  suggest  as  desirable  to  form  part  of  the  Annual  Report  of  County 
Societies  we  note,  that  the  land  in  Lucas  county  is  all  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. A  triangle  in  the  northwest  part,  embracing  all  of  the  township  of  Rich- 
field and  part  of  the  townships  of  Sp  ncer,  Swanton,  and  Sylvania,  as  well  as 
the  souiheriv  part  of  the  county,  embracing  all  of  Oregon  and  Waynesfield 
townships,  and  parts  of  Adams,  Moaclova,  Providenre,  Springfield  and  Water- 
villa  townships,  consists  oi  soil  on  which  was  originally  a  heavy  growth  of  hick- 
ory, oak,  walnut,  e'm,  ash  and  other  trees  re  quiring  the  strongest  kind  of  soil.  The 
entire  area  above  described  appe.'.rcd  to  b  almost  a  dead  level,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  every  section  of  it  has  irom  four  (4)  to  ten  (10)  feet  descent,  and 
that  every  portion  of  it  is  e  usceptiMe  of  perfect  drainage. 

Between  these  two  belts  of  timber  land,  extending  diagonally  across  the 
county  IS  a  strip  of  sandy  land  from  five  (5)  to  six  (6)  miles  wide,  whose  sur- 
face is  more  uneven  than  the  timber  land,  but  none  of  which  is  sufficiendy  un- 
even to  be  called  hiily,  and  all  of  which  can  be  drained  as  well  as  the  timber 
lands. 

The  city  of  Toledo,  in  part,  stands  on  the  somberly  part  of  this  sandy  belt. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  the  timber  lands  were  generally  sought 
after  for  farms  because  they  would  produce  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
grass,  etc.,  with  little  or  no  fertilizing.  Graduilly,  however,  the  sandy  por- 
tions of  the  county  have  come  into  use  for  farms  and  gardens,  until  now  many 
of  the  more  valuable  farms  of  the  county  are  found  on  land  which  was  formerly 
considered  of  little  value. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  sand  farms,  with  good  drainage,  and  careful  and 
proper  use,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  almost  every  kind  of  fruit, 
both  orchard  and  the  smaller  varit  ties,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
growth  of  all  root  crops,  esculents,  etc.  in  these  soils,  and  th it  on  many  of 
these  sand  farms  general  crops  are  now  being  produced  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  crops  raised  on  the  heavier  soils. 

Nearly  all  of  this  sandy  soil,  within  a  radius  of  six  to  ten  miles  of  Toledo, 
has  been  utiHzed  for  farms  and  gardens,  and  extending  through  the  county  are 
many  valuable  farms  made  from  these  sandy  lands.  There  are,  however,  many 
acres  of  these  opening  lands,  so-called,  in  the  county  unused,  which  can  be 
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purchased  at  prices  varying  from  ten  (10)  to  twenty  (20)  dollars  per  acre,  on 
some  of  which  railroads  are  located,  and  none  of  which  exceeds  a  distance  of 
six  (6  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  and  all  of  which  are  within  twenty-five 
(25)  miles  of  a  city  of  70,000  inhabitants. 

To  persons  with  some  ready  means  and  a  willingness  to  work  to  make  a 
farm,  these  lands  offer  the  inducements  of  good  society,  good  schools  and 
church  facilities  in  the  immediate  neig'^borhood,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rapidly 
growing  city  for  a  market  for  the  products  they  are  especially  adapted  to  raise. 

In  the  report  of  one  year  ago  reference  wfss  made  to  the  pressing  need  of 
better  roads  in  this  county.  There  are  now  in  process  of  construction  three  (3) 
stone  or  macadam  roads  leading  from  the  ciiy  of  s'oledo ;  one  southwesterly  to 
the  Wood  county  line;  one  northeasterly  to  the  Michigan  Siate  Ime,  and  one 
leading  nearly  due  west.  Another  road  has  been  ordered  leading  nearly  east, 
and  the  work  of  stoning  it  'vill  be  corcmenctd  in  the  spring.  Petitions  have 
also  been  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  askmg  for  the  location  and 
construction  of  several  other  stone  roads.  These  roads  are  to  be  paid  frr  by  a 
charge  of  one-half  the  cost  of  construc  ;ion  on  the  property  abutting  or  within 
two  miles  of  the  road,  and  the  other  half  from  a  lax  upon  the  whole  county. 
It  is  also  provided  that  after  a  sto-^e  or  macadamized  road  has  been  made  and 
paid  for  as  above,  it  shall  thereafter  he  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  at  large,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  commissioners  who  are  re- 
quired to  levy  a  tax  annually  for  th  it  purpose. 

The  work  of  drainage  in  this  county  continues  of  paramount  interest,  both 
in  the  making:  of  large,  open  ditches  under  county  and  tOA^nship  direction,  and 
in  the  use  of  tile  for  the  benefit  of  individu  d  farm-^. 

The  social  enjoyment  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  farmers 
of  this  county  is  very  largely  advm  ed  by  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Lucas 
County  Hortic  ilturai  Society.  This  Society  includes  many  of  the  best  farmers 
of  the  county,  who  vvith  their  wives  and  fam'lies  meet  monthly.  A  programme 
is  published  showi  g  the  place,  with  the  topics  for  discussion,  and  the  essayist 
for  each  meeting  of  the  entire  year.  It  includes  separate  organizations ;  one 
f  jr  the  farmers  and  their  sons,  and  one,  for  the  wives  and  daughters.  All 
branches  of  out  door  and  in  door  work  pass  in  review.  The  novice  is  bene- 
fitted by  the  kno  vledge  imparted  by  tnose  ot  more  experience,  while  the  good 
cheer  provided,  and  the  social  opporiunides  afforded  are  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive features  of  this  Society,  which,  at  first,  as  a  township  organization,  then, 
a  union  of  two  or  three  townships,  and,  later,  including  the  whole  county,  has 
exisred  t'^or  nearly  or  quite  a  score  of  years. 

^  The  Hst  of  offi  cers  of  the  Lucas  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1885,  is  as 
follows,  viz.: 

S.  S.  K-tcham,  President,  Toledo;  Wm.  Van  Fleet,  Vice-President,  Water- 
ville;  E.  W.  Linderson,  Secretary  and  Tre  fsurer,  Toledo. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury,  Dec.  31,  1^85,  is  $o94.18.  ^ 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty  ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Mahoning  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Socie:y,  one  half  mile  south  of  the 
village  of  Canfield,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  6th,  7th, 
and  8th,  1885.  The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy,  which  prevented  many  per- 
sons from  attending  who  would  undoubtedly  have  attended  if  the  weather  had 
been  propitious.    The  annual  recurrence  of  the  fair  of  this  Society  is  looked 
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forward  to  with  eagerness  and  interest,  not  only  by  exhibiters  but  by  visitors, 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  orderly,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  this  part  of  the 
S:ate. 

The  number  of  entries  was  far  ahead  of  last  year,  and  in  fact,  of  any  fair 
in  the  history  of  this  Association. 

The  horse  exhibit  was  particularly  fine.  The  Society  this  year  offered  liberal 
premiums  for  standard  bred  "  horses,  adopting  "Wallace"  as  authority,  and 
competition  was  keen  between  owners  of  blooded  s^ock  in  this  class.  In  this 
departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  dra't,"  "  saddle  and  carriage,"  and  "all 
purpose"  classes,  we  believe  we  are  in  the  vanguard,  and  the  first  in  the  State 
so  to  do.  We  also  offered  a  special  class  for  pure  bred  Percheron  and  Clyde 
draft  stallions.  Although  this  was  the  first  year  of  this  plan,  and  it  was  nec- 
essarily an  experiment,  it  met  with  good  success,  and  we  believe  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  exhihiters.  All  other  departments  were  extraordinarily  well  filled,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Holsteins. 

The  stock  parade  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair  was  a  noticeable  feature,  and 
the  many  fine  animals  participaung  therein  elicited  much  applause. 

As  usual,  there  was  no  disorder  of  any  kind  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  single 
arrest  was  made. 

"No  liquors  or  beer,  and  no  gambling  of  any  kind"  is  the  rule  of  this 
Society,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  increasing  support  of  law-abiding  people. 

Financially,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  While  we  cleared  nothing,  we 
were  able  to  p  ly  for  extensive  improvements  made,  and  to  pay  premiums  in 
full,  although  the  premium  list  was  largely  increased. 

Of  the  crops  of  Mahoning  county,  little  new  can  be  said.  All  were  fair 
with  the  exception  of  wheat,  but  the  vState  Board  has  already  received  detailed 
reports  of  aU  crops. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  yield  of  apples  of  all  kinds,  but  absolutely  no 
peaches.  Many  peach  trees  were  killed  by  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  last 
winter. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  on  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Society  acjoining  the  incorporated  village  of  Marion,  Ohio,  on 
September  29th,  30. h,  and  Ociobtr  1st  and  2d,  18^5,  and  it  was  a  complete 
success,  both  as  to  its  exhibits  and  large  and  appreciative  attendance. 

The  Society,  by  its  enterprise  and  vigilant  care  of  the  wants  of  its  patrons, 
stand  in  a  very  enviable  and  creditable  position.  Its  grounds  are  well  shaded 
and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water,  wi  h  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  both  exhi  iters  and  visitors. 

Marion  county  is  admirably  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  having  a  diversity  of 
soil,  and  both  rolling  and  level  lands,  and  having  four  railroads  running  into 
and  through  the  county  seat  makes  good  and  easy  access  to  all  the  best  markets 
for  our  surplus  products. 

Our  crops  this  year  were  very  good,  though  in  some  localities  oats  and  corn 
were  irjured  considerably,  and  clover  seed  almost  an  entire  failure  from  the 
grasshoppers.  Corn  was  just  beginning  to  silk  when  the  grasshoppers  made 
their  appearance,  eating  off  the  silk  and  injuring  the  corn  so  it  did  not  fill  as 
well  as  usual,  and  stripping  the  clover  fields,  so  that  nothing  but  the  dry  stalk 
was  left  standing     Po  atces  gave  a  good  yield,  but  of  infeiior  quality. 

While  our  farmers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they 
are  not  neglectful  of  the  raising  and  management  of  stock,  the  improvement 
of  which  is  greatly  marked  by  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  animals  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  county. 
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The  horse  ring  was  well  filled  at  our  last  fair,  there  being  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  entries  made  in  the  various  classes. 

Of  cattle,  the  Shorthorns,  by  Messrs.  J.  Hawn  &  Sons  and  G.  H.  Harvey, 
was  a  grand  show,  and  the  show  of  Jerseys  by  J.  F.  McNeal,  P.  O.  Sharpler, 
and  S.  T.  Burbauer,  while  not  so  extensive  as  some,  was  grand  in  quality; 
while  in  grades  we  don't  thmk  Marion  county  can  be  beat  in  the  State. 

Of  sheep,  the  fine  wools  predominate. 

Chester  Whites,  Berkshires,  and  Poland-Chinas  are  the  breed  of  swiiemost 
extensively  raised. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  poultry. 

Vegetable,  carriage,  and  mechanics'  hall  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  should  make  the  best  show. 

The  machinery  and  farm  implements  show  consisted  of  nearly  every  thing 
in  their  line  of  the  latest  and  best  improved  pattern. 

Fine  arts,  fancy  needle  work,  etc.,  were  nearly  complete  in  every  particular, 
and  a  splendid  show  the  ladies  made  in  this  department. 

Although  the  Society  was  compelled  to  borrow  eight  hundred  dollars  this 
season,  yet  we  have  the  improvements  to  show  for  it  in  a  neat  and  commodious 
office  built  for  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Board  of  Managers,  new  horse 
stalls,  swine  p^ns,  and  over  one  hundred  rods  of  tiling  put  in  to  drain  the 
grounds. 

The  exclusion  of  all  games  of  cliance  and  intoxicating  drinks,  together  with 
a  reputation  lor  fair  dealing,  morality,  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  bespeak  for 
this  Society  a  prosperous  career  in  the  future. 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 

Medina  county  has  formerly  been  represented  by  two  agricultural  societies, 
Wayne  and  Medina  Union  Society  and  Medina  County  Society,  but  time  has 
demonstrated  that  two  agricultural  societies  in  Medina  county  are  not  needed, 
and  the  Wayne  and  Medina  Union  has  ceased  to  be,  and  now  we  have  one 
good  prosperous  Society,  with  as  good  grounds  as  can  be  found,  on  a  financial 
basis  that  gives  assurance  to  all  that  what  it  promises  it  can  and  will  perform. 
This  is  one  reason  of  its  continued  success.  Others  have  failed  because  they 
could  not  fulfill  what  they  had  promised,  losing  the  confidence  of  the  commun- 
ity and  its  patrons. 

Our  Fortieth  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  15-17  of  September,  1885.  We 
had  fiae  weather,  a  larger  number  of  entries  in  nearly  every  class,  and  a  good 
attendance ;  and  I  think  nearly  all  went  away  satisfied,  glad  that  they  were 
able  to  again  attend  the     Farmers'  Annual  Pic-nic,"  for  such  it  is. 

We  had  some  specialties  of  rare  birds  of  different  varieties  of  pheasants, 
shown  by  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  also  a  fine  show  of  fish^ 
Misson  carp,  by  E.  C.  Blakeslee,  of  Medina,  Ohio ;  Scale  carp,  by  H.  Cutter, 
of  Remson  Corners,  Ohio.    These  exhibitions  were  er  joyed  by  a)l. 

Our  show  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  indeed  in  all  departments 
gave  evidence  that  we  are  not  going  backward.  Progress  is  stamped  on  all  our 
farms  so  plainly  that  no  one  need  be  mistaken. 

The  season  has  been  wet,  showing  the  need  of  more  tile  drainage.  Crops, 
generally,  were  good.  We  had  the  heaviest  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  that  we 
have  had  for  years,  and  it  was  mostly  secured  in  good  condition ;  although, 
the  harvest  being  very  wet,  some  was  damaged.  Oats  gave  a  good  yield  in 
quantity,  but  below  the  standard  in  quality ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
was  damaged  by  excessive  ram,  making  it  unfit  for  the  oat  mills.    Corn  gave 
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a  heavy  crop,  but  did  not  get  dried  out,  causing  considerable  to  mold  in  the 
crib.  Flax  is  not  grown  extensively,  but  what  there  was  yielded  very  well. 
Clover  seed  was  very  nearly  a  failure,  there  being  not  enough  raised  to  supply 
the  home  trade.  The  early  varieties  of  potatoes  are  good  in  quality,  but  short 
in  quantity  ;  late  varieties  gave  a  heavy  yield,  but  rotted  badly. 

We  have  a  variety  of  soils — clay,  clay  loam,  sandy,  and  black  mucky  soil. 
The  prevailing  timbers  are  beach  and  map  e,  with  considerable  walnut,  white- 
wood,  cucumber,  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  varieties.  The  walnut  has  nearly 
all  been  sold,  at  good  prices. 

Tiie  drainage  is  on  the  increase  each  year. 

All  the  products  of  the  farm  are  very  low,  m.aking  rather  close  times  for 
money  matters  j  but  we  think  that  we  will  get  through  all  right. 

All  kinds  o!  live  stock  are  very  low,  but  we  might  say  the  live  stock  interests 
of  our  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  ihe  b.st  specimens  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  ccnstanily  being  introduced  from  abroad  to  improve 
our  flocks  and  herds. 

Our  manufacturing  interests  are  limited,  althcugh  we  have  one  of  the  best 
faciories  for  the  manufacture  of  bee  materials  in  the  State.  We  also  have  one 
of  the  best  hollow-ware  foundries,  and  the  only  surprise  is,  that  they  have 
lived  and  prospered  so  long,  for  they  have  had  to  compete,  not  only  wi^h  con- 
vict labor  of  this  State,  but  the  combined  competition  of  this  and  other  States. 

We  are,  each  year,  improving  our  grounds.  This  year  we  have  built  more 
box  stalls  for  horses,  ana  ^daed  to  oui  buildings  a  very  fine  dining  hall.  We 
hope  to  go  on,  each  year,  makirg  our  place  of  meeting  more  attractive  and 
convenient. 

The  interests  of  the  society  are  increasing  year  by  year.  Our  grounds, 
which  contain  about  twenty  two  and  one-half  acres,  are  not  roomy  enough, 
and  more  land  will  be  purchased  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 

We  had,  at  one  time,  several  Granges,  and  now,  1  think,  there  is  not  more 
than  one  which  is  in  good  working  order.  Theie  should  be  more  interest 
taken  in  the  Grange  meetings,  as  1  ihink  there  is  no  organization  so  beneficial 
to  the  farming  communit),  when  rightfully  and  judiciously  conducted. 

I  know  of  no  farmers'  clubs  in  the  county,  but  in  nearly  every  neighborhood 
we  have  a  literary  society ;  and  in  these  farmers'  topics  are  discussed,  taking 
the  place  of  farmers'  ciubs. 

We  have  a  Farmers'  lubtitute,  annually,  under  the  management  of  the  Agri- 
cultural society,  which  is  largely  attended,  and  full  of  life  and  interest.  We 
held  one  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  January,  Secretary  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Prof. 
Orton,  and  Gen.  Hurst  being  present.  W.  Miller  and  Prof.  Weber  were  ad- 
venibed  to  be  present,  but  did  not  appear.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Rebolved,  That  the  farmers  of  Medina  county,  assembled  as  a  Farmers'  Institute, 
approve  the  action  of  our  iState  Board  of  Agr.cuhure  in  purchasing  and  improving 
the  ntw  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  of  holdiLg  the  same  as  the  property  of  the  State, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  farming  interest. 

Reiolv^d,  That  we  respectfully  request  our  Senator  and  Representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature lo  sustain  with  liberal  appropriations  the  action  of  our  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  improving  the  new  Fair  Grounds. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute  place  a  copy  of  these  rrsolutions  in 
the  iiands  of  our  Senator  and  Repreeeiiiaiive,  and  have  the  same  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Medina  county. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entertained 
ana  instructed  us  at  the  Institute  with  their  admirable  addresses,  and,  also,  to  the 
State  Bourd  of  Agriculture  for  supplying  us  with  speakers  to  render  our  Institute  so 
successful,  we  extend  a  rote  of  thaeke ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  for- 
wiurd  a  copy  of  tbia  resolution  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricultmre. 
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MERCER  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  Maumee  Geological  Division,  is  level,  and  has 
a  dark  clay  soil,  resting  on  a  blue  clay  sub  soil. 

Timber. — Burr,  sweet  white  oak,  ash,  hickory,  beach,  elm,  walnut,  etc. 
Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  Grain. — Corn  and  oats.  Vegetables. — 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  Kinds  of  stock. — Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs. 

The  style  of  farming  has  greatly  improved  in  the  past  twenty  years.  More 
corn  and  grass  and  less  wheat  and  oats  are  grown.  More  good  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  found.  The  building  are,  g'^nerally,  good  and  substantial.  Tile 
draining  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  to  successful  farming ;  much  has 
already  been  done,  and  much  more  contemplated.  The  manufacture  of  tile  is 
now  about  equd  to  the  demand. 

The  condition  of  society  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  a  community 
where  schools,  churches,  grarges,  farmers'  clubs,  and  institutes,  and  an  annual 
county  fair  are  in  full  vcgue. 

The  general  success  of  agricul  ure,  the  pist  year,  consists  in  having  raised  a 
fair  wheat  crop  and  good  oats  and  hay  crops,  for  which  the  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing about  enough  to  pay  them  for  producing  it. 

Out  Fair  Ground  is  noiv  in  exceHent  condition,  with  new  buildirgs  of  all 
kinds,  all  substantial.  It  is  located  adjoining  the  corporation  and  reservoir. 
The  reservoir  now  forms  a  beautiful  lake,  abounring  in  different  kinds  of  fish. 
It  has  an  area  of  twenty-seven  and  one-half  square  miles,  or  about  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  rcres,  making  it  f  e  largest  artificial  body  of  water  in 
the  world  Since  the  completion  of  the  L.  E.  &  VV.,  T.,  C.  &  St.  L  ,  C.  V., 
W.  &  Michigan  Railroads  through  Cclina,  the  reservoir  has  attracted  la'-ge 
parties  of  hunters  and  fishermen  tr(  m  all  p<.rts  of  the  country.  Fish  of  differ- 
ent varieties  abound,  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  wild 
fowls  gather  here  in  large  quantities.  It  thus  offers  a  rich  fishing  ai  d  hunting 
resort,  and  is  becoming  better  known  year  by  year.  Mr.  P.  A  El  ij^,  proprie- 
tor of  the  E  lis  House,  owns  the  beautiful  litile  steamer  Ida  May,  v^hich  he 
keeps  for  excursion,  fishing,  and  hunting  parties.  He  akso  has  a  flat,  lurnished 
with  stoves,  beds,  and  complete  furnituve,  which  he  conveys  to  any  oi  the 
islands  and  leaves  it  until  the  parties  wish  io  return.  Excursions,  consisting 
of  Sabbath  schools,  lodges,  etc.,  visit  here  during  the  summer  season,  simply 
as  a  place  of  recreation,  as  it  offvrs  inducements  to  boatirg,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing parties.  Our  Fair  Ground,  adjoining  the  reser/oir,  is  a  beautiful  place, 
with  grove,  splendid  water,  and  shade  that  is  used  by  excursiors. 

During  the  winter,  or  ice  season,  it  furnishes  as  fine  a  field  of  ice  for  pack- 
ing purposes  as  can  be  found  any  v.  here,  and  we  believe  that,  at  no  distant  day, 
ice  houses  of  stupendous  proportions  will  be  found  here,  and  kept  stored  with 
ice  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  can  be  asked  for  in  any  market. 

In  the  summer,  it  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  watering  resort  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance.  At  all  events,  it  can  be  utilized  and  made  to  contribute 
large  to  the  residents  of  the  county,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  of  the  whole 
community. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

We  have  nothing  unusual  to  report  in  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  past 
year. 

Our  crops,  excepting  wheat,  have  been  good,  and  while  finances  have  been 
rather  stringent  among  our  farmers,  they  as  a  rule  are  energetic,  aggressive, 
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and  awake  to  the  many  questions  involving  agricultural  interests,  and  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  very  manifest. 

1  he  improvement  in  the  live  stock  of  the  county  in  the  past  few  years  in  re- 
markable, this  being  especially  so  of  draft  horses. 

The  County  Fair  of  1885  exceeded  anything  ever  held  in  the  county.  The 
exhibition  in  all  departments  was  full,  and  in  horse  and  produce  departments 
were  almost  phenomenal  for  our  county.  Our  granges  have  aided  very  ma- 
terally  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The  past  three  years  have  increased  the 
number  of  entries  at  our  fairs  from  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  to  over 
two  thousand,  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 'our  county  has  there  been  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  Agricultural  Society.  This  we  be  ieve 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  election  of  our  board  by  popular  vote  in  the  different 
townships  of  the  county. 

We  have  been  free  from  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  except  slight  pre- 
valence of  swine  fever  in  some  localities. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Woodsfield,  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4Lh  days  of  September,  1885. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance  up  to  the  usual  standard,  except  the 
last  day  which  was  very  cloudy,  and  the  grounds  very  wet  from  a  hard  rain  the 
evening  bt  fore,  which  caused  a  very  slim  attendance  on  that  day,  consequently 
our  receip's  were  barely  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  and  premiums. 

There  was  a  very  fair  display  of  stock  in  all  departments,  with  a  growing 
tendency  for  belter  grades.  The  display  of  poultry  was  t  e  largest  ever  ex- 
hibited here ;  quite  a  number  of  men  have  engaged  in  the  business  and  are  raising 
all  the  fine  breeds  of  chickens.    This  industry  is  very  much  on  the  iLcrease. 

The  season  was  not  the  best  altogether  for  some  crops,  especially  wheat  and 
hay.  Wheat  was  very  scattering  on  the  ground,  and  the  yield  much  below  the 
average.  Hay  was  also  light,  many  old  meadows  yielded  scarcely  enough 
grass  10  pay  for  cutting;  however,  we  are  consoled  by  the  fact  that  what  was 
gathered  was  of  good  quality. 

The  principal  crops  raised  here  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum, 
and  hay.  The  manufacture  of  Swi  zer  cheese  is  also  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively. Some  fruit  is  also  raised  here,  especially  apples ;  peaches  to  some  ex- 
tent and  plums,  but  both  were  complete  failures  this  year.  The  black  knot  is 
killing  all  the  plum  trees  and  many  of  the  sour  cherry  trees.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  stock  is  raised  in  this  county,  which  from  its  hilly  nature  is  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 

Since  our  railroad,  the  Bellaire,  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  has  been  com- 
plete, now  several  years,  we  have  easy  means  of  transportation,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry  are  shipped  to  Wheeling,  Pittsburg  and 
other  eastern  cities. 

Interest  in  the  fair  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  I  think  much  good  is  being 
done.  We  now  have  the  grounds  in  good  shape,  and  are  well  prepared  for 
holding  fairs  without  much  outlay. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  their  grounds,  at  McConnelsville,  Ohio,  September  16th,  17th, 
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and  18th,  1885.  The  attendance  and  exhibition  were  much  the  largest  ever 
held  on  the  grounds,  which  we  attributed  to  three  causes  :  The  first  being  fair 
weather;  the  second,  the  prohibition  of  all  gambling  devices;  the  third,  the 
new  departure  of  making  it  strictly  a  county  fair  (with  the  exception  of  sweep- 
stakes in  all  classes). 

The  farmers  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  greatly  improved  their  stock. 
Thoroughbred  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  being  introduced  all  over 
the  county;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  sheep.  This  county  is  well 
adapted  to  this  branch  of  stock.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  is  limestone. 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hay,  and 
the  various  varieties  of  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  grown  in  this  latitude. 
But  stock-raising,  however,  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  th<e  chief  industry  of 
this  county,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  land.  We  dare  say  that  there 
is  no  better  grazing  territory  in  the  State  than  that  found  in  this  county. 

Our  wheat  crop  for  1885  was  not  up  to  the  average,  owing  to  the  heavy  frosts. 

The  corn  crop  was  as  large  as  any,  if  not  the  largest,  ever  raised  in  the 
county. 

The  oat  crop  was  very  large,  and  of  good  quality ;  also  tobacco  yielded  more 
than  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  about  on  an  average  with  former  years. 

The  hay  crop  was  short,  but  good  in  quality. 

We  raised  just  about  enough  fruits  for  home  consumption. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  improving  their  style  of  farming,  using  more 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  taking  more  care  of  that  made  on  the  farm  ;  also  more 
generally  using  the  best  Labor-saving  farm  implements.  Our  buildmgs  are  fair. 
Those  that  have  been  built  within  the  last  year  or  two,  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  county  in  the  State. 

Tile  is  not  used  much,  as  the  lay  of  our  land  is  such  that  it  does  not  require 
draining. 

The  condition  of  our  society,  socially,  intellectually,  and  morally  is  very 
good.  We  have  our  county  well  supplied  with  schools.  We  have  churches  of 
almost  all  denominations. 

Granges,  Farmers'  Clubs,  Wool  Growers'  Associations,  and  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes are  in  operation. 

Generally  speaking,  agriculture  in  this  county  was  moderately  successful  in 
the  year  1885.  The  principal  work  of  our  Agricultural  Society  will  be  found 
in  the  statistical  report  of  the^  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  is  herewith 
submitted. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Fair  of  this  county  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds, 
at  Mt.  Gilead,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days  of  October,  1885.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
fairs  ever  held  in  this  county.  Our  stalls  and  stock  pens  were  all  filled  with 
the  best  stock  in  the  county;  and  in  fact  we  had  to  remove  quite  a  number  of 
horses  into  the  city  for  want  of  room  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Live  stock  generally  has  thrived  well,  and  the  standard  (notably  in  cattle 
and  horses)  is  each  year  being  advanced.  The  demand  for  blocded  cattle  is 
supplemented  by  an  increasing  demand  for  better  classes  of  horses,  and  the 
honors  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  roadster  and  the  heavy  draft 
horse  for  the  farm. 

Breeding  of  thoroughbred  sheep  in  our  county  is  attracting  our  farmers'  at- 
tention to  a  great  improvement  in  our  Merinos  and  long  wool  sheep. 
19  AG 
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Swine  in  this  county  are  being  vastly  improyed,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
and  Chester  Whites  being  the  leading  classes. 

The  breeding  of  poultry  has  increased  more  than  any  other  one  thing  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  with  which  our 
farmers  are  successful. 

Corn  would  have  given  a  very  large  yield,  but  was  much  injured  by  grass- 
hoppers, which  destroyed  some  fields  almost  entirely,  and  were  also  very  de- 
structive to  the  oat  crop. 

A  great  deal  of  tiling  has  been  done  in  the  county  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  much  more  should  be  done.  The  farmers  are  each  year  learning  more 
and  more  the  value  of  draining.  The  good  results  derived  from  draining  have 
given  rise  to  several  factories  within  our  county,  one  large  factory  bemg  run 
by  steam  power.  The  supply  is  cot  equal  to  the  demand.  The  drainage  of 
high  clay  lands  by  means  of  tiles  has  proved  proved  productive  of  the  best 
results. 

There  are  several  valuable  stone  quarries,  apparently  inexhaustible,  to  sup- 
ply both  local  and  foreign  demand. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  a  progressive  people,  and  are  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  stock. 

We  claim  to  have  as  moral  and  intelligent  a  class  of  people  as  any  county  in 
the  State. 

Our  churches  and  school  privileges  will  compare  well  with  those  of  any  other 
county. 

Our  crops  of  1885  were  good  of  all  the  different  kinds.  We  have  a  large 
surplus  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 

Our  Society  having  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Board  governing  county  socie- 
ties, will  hereafter  elecf  their  President  and  Vice  President  from  the  Board. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY, 

This  county,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  intersection  of  the  old  National  Road  and 
the  Muskingum,  has  always  enjjyed  a  good  deal  of  the  traffic  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  Our  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  pro- 
duce are  also  very  good  connected  by  the  Ohio  canal  with  Cleveland,  and  by 
the  Muskingum  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  the  various  cities  throughout  the 
west,  and  south,  together  with  direct  water  communication  with  Pittsburg.  The 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  running  through  the  center  of  the  county  gives  direct  connec- 
tion to  the  sea  shore,  as  well  as  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  lake  and  western 
cities.  The  P.,  C.  &  St.  L.  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and 
the  C.  &  M.  V.  traverses  it  from  north  to  south.  By  means  of  the  Connotton 
Valley  road  we  can  reach  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country.  The  B. ,  Z. 
&  C.  Narrow-gauge  runs  through  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  country  and 
contributes  largely  to  our  prosperity. 

The  Black  Diamond  route,  now  under  construction,  will  open  up  a  new 
country  to  us  which  is  rich  in  fruits,  farm  products  and  coal.  The  Columbus 
and  Eistern  crossing  the  southwestern  patt  of  the  county  reaches  a  fine  graz- 
ing region,  where  also  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal,  limestone,  flagstone, 
and  potters'  clay.  A  new  railroad  projected  to  Marion,  Ohio,  will  pass 
through  a  fertile  valley,  where  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  iron  ore  and  coal. 

The  surface  of  our  county  is  as  varied  as  are  its  productions.  The  valleys,  and 
there  are  many,  are  rich,  sandy  alluvium  washed  from  limestone  hills,  and 
seem  inexhaustable.    Planted  in  corn,  year  after  year,  they  produce  abundant 
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crops  without  fertilizers.  The  hill  soil  is  generally  limestone,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  not  better  hill  farms  in  the  world  than  some  in  this  county. 

Our  products  run  through  all  the  list  that  be  raised  in  this  cHmate,  while  our 
gardeners  are  known  from  Piitsburg  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  from  Cleveland 
to  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 

The  principal  complaint  the  last  season  was  that  the  crops  were  too  abun- 
dant, and  hence  ihe  prices  too  low. 

Our  apples  are  unsurpassed,  and  the  exhibition  at  our  fair  last  fall  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  plates  and  baskets  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  had  not  given  the 
subject  attention. 

We  have  on  our  hills  the  finest  grades  of  sheep  and  hogs.  The  first  Merino 
sheep  brought  to  the  State  was  brought  here,  and  our  breeders  find  a  profitable 
busintss  in  that  line.  Our  cattle  interest  is  large  and  growing,  and  some  of 
the  finest  herds  of  Devons,  Jerseys  and  HolsteiEs  graze  on  the  rich  grasses  of 
our  farms.  Our  horses  too  are  in  demand,  and  the  exhibition  in  this  depart- 
ment at  our  fair  has  annually  increased  until,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
we  have  not  had  sti^ble  room  enough,  although  we  have  over  a  half  mile  of 
stalls. 

The  wheat  this  fall  has  looked  very  fine,  and  unless  the  late  cold  spell  in- 
jures it  we  will  have  an  abundant  crop. 

Our  rains  are  generally  seasonable  and  sufficient,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
for  a  crop  to  fail  to  mature. 

Al  ogether  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  county  in  Ohio,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  variety  of  its  crops,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  mineral 
productions.  Information  as  to  anything  regarding  our  county  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  secretary  of  our  Society  or  any  of  our  lawyers  or  real  estate  men. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  thirty  third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Sarahsville,  Ohio,  September  16,  17,  and  18,  and  was  an  unqualified 
success,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  and  the  appreciative 
attendance  and  patronage  of  the  people.  This  society,  by  its  liberality  and 
watchful  care  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  has  succeeded  in  making  for  itself 
a  very  creditable  reputation.  The  display  was  on  an  average  with  former 
years,  and  the  fair  proved  a  success  financially.  This  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
to  some  extent  the  debt  incurred  last  year  in  repairing  our  track  and  making 
other  necessary  improvements. 

Improvements  in  live  stock  are  still  going  on,  and  our  farmers  are  wide 
awake  on  that  subject 

The  wheat  did  not  stand  the  winter  as  well  as  in  former  years.  The  quality, 
however,  was  good,  but  the  quantity  was  not  large.  The  average  was  lower 
than  last  year,  although  there  were  a  few  fields  that  made  a  good  yield. 

The  corn  gave  an  average  yield,  although  considerably  damaged  by  a  heavy 
wind-storm  in  September. 

In  most  localities,  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  almost  a  failure,  except  grapes  and 
apples. 

The  oat  crop  was  fair,  but  the  acreage  was  small,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
crop  will  not  more  than  supply  the  home  consumption. 

Our  hay  crop,  this  year,  was  fully  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  last  year,  and 
was,  perhaps,  as  good  in  quantity. 
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Buckwheat  is  not  much  cultivated.  There  is  none  for  export,  and  not 
enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  yield  of  ]>otatoes  will  not  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop. 

Of  turnips  we  had  a  good  crop ;  the  quality  is  good  also. 

The  growing  wheat  looks  well,  and  promises  a  good  crop  for  next  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  diccouraging  aspect  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  our 
farmers  are  hopeful,  knowing  full  well  that  the  capital  they  have  invested  in 
the  rich  and  productive  lands  of  Noble  county  is  safely  invested,  and  that  a 
partial  failure  of  crof^  for  one  year  may  cause  inconvenience  and  lessen  the 
dividends,  but  that  it  will  have  no  serious  effect  upon  the  capital  stock  in- 
vested. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  Ottawa  county  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society 
at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  September  17,  18,  and  19,  In  point  of  attendance,  it 
was  the  most  successful  meeting  in  the  annals  of  the  society.  It  was,  also, 
financially  a  success.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  some  very  good  trotting, 
mostly  by  local  horses,  was  had. 

The  general  exhibits  were  about  up  to  the  average,  both  in  number  and 
quality. 

The  cereal  crops,  last  year,  were  below  the  average.  The  peach  crop  was  a 
total  failure.  Grapes  had  about  half  an  average  yield.  The  failure  of  the 
peach  crop  was  due  entirely  to  the  very  seveie  winter  of  1884-85;  and  the 
partial  loss  of  the  grape  crop  was  also  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  less  hardy 
varieties  suffering  much  more  than  those  that  are  acclimated  to  this  region. 

Agricultural  matters  show  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  in  Ottawa  county. 


PAULDING  COUNTY. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Paulding  County  held  its  Annual  Fair  for  the 
year  1885,  September  29  and  30,  and  October  1  and  2.  The  Ruler  of  all 
things  blessed  this  Society  with  the  finest  of  weather  during  the  whole  of  the 
four  days,  and  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  attendance  on  the 
third  and  fourth  days  was  better  than  for  some  years  past.  The  entries  in  the 
domestic  and  agricultural  halls  were  not  above  the  average  in  numbers,  but  in 
quality  they  have  not  been  excelled  in  the  history  of  our  county.  The  entries 
in  the  stock  department  out  number  those  of  any  previous  fair,  and  the  quality 
of  stock  exhibited  as  far  excels  that  of  former  years,  as  does  the  number  o  entries. 

Some  as  fine  thoroughbred  stallions  were  on  exhibition,  acd  are  owned  in 
the  county,  as  any  of  the  older  counties  can  boast  of.  The  speed  ring  was  one 
of  the  entertaining  features  on  the  third  and  fourth  days.  The  lovers  of  the 
turf  enjoyed  the  fine  pacing,  running  and  trottirg,  the  latter  being  made  in 
2:29^,  the  best  time  ever  made  on  our  track.  The  display  of  farm  and  car- 
riage horses  was  also  very  good. 

The  visitors  attending  our  fair  were  much  surprised  to  see  the  quality  of  cat- 
tle on  exhibition  in  so  new  a  county.  This  year  was  the  first  for  the  Holsteins 
to  make  their  appearance  on  our  grounds.    It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us 
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to  be  called  on  for  stalls  for  a  herd  of  twelve  of  them.  That  stately  animal, 
the  much  favored  Shorthorn,  as  usual,  was  on  exhibition,  claiming  a  fair  share 
of  the  awards,  besides  several  others  of  the  beef  breeds.  We  also  had  on  ex- 
hibition a  herd  of  Galloways,  which  was  just  brought  in  from  Northwestern 
Canada,  by  one  of  the  enterprisings  farmers  of  the  Maumee  river.  They  had 
not  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  long  journey  on  the  cars  at  that  time,  and 
looked  somewhat  careworn,  but  now  are  improving  finely,  and  bid  fair  to  be 
the  leading  cattle  of  the  day.  They  are  the  first  of  that  blood  introduced  in  this 
county.  The  little  Jerseys  do  not  seem  to  be  so  popular  with  our  farmers 
as  do  the  heavier  breeds. 

The  exhibition  in  the  swine  and  sheep  department,  while  not  so  great  in 
numbers,  certainly  is  hard  to  excel  in  quality.  Display  in  poultry  was  only 
medium,  both  in  quality  and  number  of  entries. 

This  being  a  new  county,  the  entries  in  farm  and  mechanical  implements 
are  somewhat  limited,  but  the  display  this  year  was  larger  than  those  of  former 
years. 

The  ladies  were  not  behind  with  their  fancy  and  ornamental  work,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  floral  hall. 

Our  county  is  located  in  the  section  of  country  heretofore  known  as  the 

great  black  swamp  region."  The  word  swamp,''  however,  does  not  apply 
to  it.  The  general  surface  is  comparatively  level,  there  being  no  hills  or 
abrupt  elevations;  but  the  whole  county  gently  inclines  to  the  northeast,  giving 
us  a  drainage  of  about  four  to  six  leet  to  the  mile.  The  Maumee  river  enters 
our  county  on  the  west,  six  miles  from  the  north  line,  and  wends  its  way  east- 
ward through  as  fertile  a  portion  of  country  as  Ohio  can  boast  of ;  the  Auglaize 
enters  near  the  southeast  corner,  and  courses  northward  through  a  country 
similar  to  that  of  the  Maumee.  The  intervening  portion  is  drained  by  numer- 
ous creeks  and  smaller  streams,  ail  coursing  northeasterly,  our  streams  being 
numerous  enough  to  afford  drainage  for  every  section  of  land  in  the  county. 
As  f')r  quality  of  soil,  this  section  of  country  is  unsui  passed,  being  well  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  this  latitude. 

Wheat  the  past  year  >  ielded  from  18  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop 
receiving  the  award  at  the  fair  was  39^  bushels  per  acre. 

The  early  frost  injured  corn  much  more  than  was  anticipated,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  our  corn  yielded  over  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Our  forests  are  extremely  heavy,  being  composed  of  oak,  hickory,  black 
and  white  ash,  cottonwood,  elm  and  most  other  varieties  of  the  soft  wood 
timbers. 

Two  main  trunk  railroads  cross  our  county  east  and  west,  and  one  north 
and  south,  opening  up  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  timber  at  various  points, 
making  the  timber  worth  more  money  now  than  the  land  was  worth  four  years 
ago.  The  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of  timber  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
now.  When  the  lands  have  been  cleared,  farming  will  be  the  principal  occu- 
pation. This  has  proven  an  excellent  county  for  all  kinds  of  grass.  Clover 
grows  to  great  perfection,  yeilding  from  seven  to  ten  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  possession  of  a  farm  in  Paulding  county  will 
be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  possessor. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  Portage  county  for  1885  was  pronounnced  by  all  to  be 
the  best  and  largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  people  expressed  by  their 
exhibits  and  attendance,  their  confidence  in  the  management,  which  no  doubt 
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was  well  merited.  The  managers,  one  and  all,  -did  what  they  thought  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done,  and  put  forth  every  energy  to  make  the  fair  a  success. 
They  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  resuU. 

The  exhibits  in  all  the  departments  were  good,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
swine.    The  races  were  excellent  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 

The  description  of  this  county  was  given  in  the  report  for  1884,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  re  write  it  for  the  present  year.  Last  year  we  suffered  from  the 
hardest  drouth  ever  known  here,  while  in  the  summer  of  1885  we  had  abun- 
dance of  rain,  and  a  large  quantity  to  spare.  Weeds  took  possession  of  some 
undrained  wet  fields  and  made  farming  on  such  land  unproficable. 

Dairy  farming  as  well  as  other  kmds,  in  short,  all  of  farming  were  less 
profitable  than  they  should  be  in  order  to  mike  the  farmer  a  happy  man.  The 
farmer  who  conducts  his  farming  on  business  principles  and  with  necessary 
forethought,  has  as  usual  been  the  most  successfal. 

The  people  of  Portage  county  are  a  progressive,  thoughtful  and  intellectual 
class,  and  take  advantage  of  every  facility  to  make  their  farming  good  and 
their  home  surrouadings  pleasant  and  cheerfaL 

Tile  drainage  is  on  the  increase,  and  receives  hearty  indorsement  wherever 
tried. 

The  apple  crop  was  not  as  good  as  we  generally  have.  Some  orchards  were 
very  productive  of  fine  fruit,  and  thousands  of  barrels  were  shipped  out  of  the 
county  at  remunerative  prices. 

Portage  couaty  is  quite  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  farms  are  of  moderate 
size,  and  we  think  we  have  the  greatest  inducements  to  offer  to  parties  wishmg 
to  invest  capital,  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  farm  lands. 


PREBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Fair 
on  its  grounds  at  New  Eaton,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  28,  29  and  30,  October  1  and  2,  1885.  Our  fair  this 
year  was  considered  by  all  who  visited  it,  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  both 
in  exhibition  and  attendance. 

As  the  report  of  the  S  cretary  will  show,  we  had  never  had  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  horses  of  every  class  exhibited  by  men  of  our  own  county,  such  as 
Mr.  Abram  McNutt,  of  Lewisburg,  and  Sfvisher  &  Co.,  and  others. 

In  the  cattle  show  we  had  a  fine  exhibition  of  all  grade,  Shorthorns,  Hol- 
steins.  Jerseys,  Devons,  llenefords  aid  Polled  cattle. 

In  swine  there  was  made,  as  usual,  a  good  show  of  Poland  China,  Berk- 
shire, and  Jersey  Red. 

O-ir  sheep  oens  were  not  so  well  filled  as  in  some  other  years,  but  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  were  fine. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  had. 

The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  both  green  and  preserved,  was  very 
good,  indeed. 

The  specimens  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  large  and  of  fine  quality. 

Our  fine  art  hall  was,  as  usual,  will  filled  with  with  the  handy  work  of  the 
ladies  of  our  county,  who  never  neglect  their  part  of  the  work  at  our  fair. 

The  display  of  farm  implements  was  large  and  well  arranged.  The  display 
of  carriages  and  buggies  was  larger  and  finer  than  any  previous  exhibit  in  this 
department. 
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I  may  truly  say  that  the  agricultural  condition  of  our  county  is  fast  improv- 
ing, and  our  public  improvements  ire  good. 

We  have  held  farmers'  institutes  in  our  county  with  good  results,  and  will 
hold  one  this  year  at  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Our  Society  has  this  year  expended  about  nine  hundred  dollars  in  buildings 
and  other  improvements,  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  small  bank  balance  in  its 
favor.  This  much  for  good  management  and  economy.  This  year's  fair  was 
the  most  successful  one  ever  held  in  our  county,  and  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion, the  members  of  the  Society  have  re-elected  the  old  Board  by  a  large 
majority.  The  Board  here  return  their  thanks  and  promise  to  make  the  next 
fair  a  good  one,  and  to  make  all  who  attend  it  enjoy  themselves. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  its  grounds  at  Ottawa,  on  the  7th,  8:h,  9th  and  10th  of  October,  1885. 
While  the  annual  fairs  of  this  Society  have  been  improving  from  year  to  year, 
for  several  years,  the  last  was  by  far  the  best  ever  held. 

The  exhibition  was  the  largest  in  all  departments,  except  possibly  in  fruits, 
and  in  each  was  superior  of  its  kind.  The  attendance  was  at  least  one  thous- 
and to  fi  teen  hundred  larger  than  ever  before. 

Our  county  is  a  county  where  miscellaneous  farming  is  carried  on. 

Potatoes  and  onions  are  raised  to  a  profit,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Whtat,  corn,  and  oats  are  raised  extensively.  * 

The  stock  and  quality  of  catile  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  the  milk  and 
beef  brcf ds,  as  well  as  that  of  swine  and  sheep.  Also  the  horses  of  the  county 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  breeding  in  all  of  the  different  classes. 

The  dairy  iaterest  is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  and  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  farming,  in  consequence  of  which  farmers  are 
receiving  better  results  from  their  farms. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Richland  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
September  29  and  30,  and  October  1  and  2,  A.  D.  1885,  and  was  in  point  of 
exhibit  and  attendance,  the  lai^est  ever  held  in  Richland  county.  As  was 
remarked  on  every  hand,  the  exhibit  in  every  department  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  State  Fair.  On  Thursday  the  weather  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  attendance  the  largest  ever  seen  on  the  grounds  in  one 
day.  Althougrh  almost  every  dollar  offered  in  premiums  was  taken,  the  So- 
ciety was  enabled  to  pay  everything  in  full,  and  have  a  snug  sum  left.  We 
can  certainly  rival  any  county  in  the  State  ifor  a  moral  and  orderly  exhibition, 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  wheels  of  fortune,  and  gambling  devices  of  every  kind 
being  excluded  from  the  ground. 

Our  county  is  particularly  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  the  surface  being 
broken,  and  in  the  south  somewhat  hilly,  furnishing  a  great  amount  of  natural 
drainage,  and  also  furnishing  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  spring  water. 

Our  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes,  and  certainly  for  quality 
of  any  of  the  above  products,  we  cannot  be  beaten  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  breeders  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fine  stock,  and 
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persons  needing  anything  in  the  line  of  fine  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  swme,  or 
poultry  can  be  supplied  from  old  Richland  county. 

Our  shipping  facilities  are  first  class,  three  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  the 
country  pass  through  our  county  seat.  Tile  draining  has  come  to  be  matter  of 
course,  and  but  very  few  farms  in  the  county  that  do  not  have  more  or  less  tile 
drains. 

With  regard  to  farmers'  institutes,  we  have  a  regularly  organized  institute  in 
our  county,  which  holds  its  meetings  every  three  months,  and  the  yearly  meet- 
ing is  looked  forward  to  wiih  great  interest,  for  then  we  expect  Chamberlain, 
Terry,  Gould,  or  some  other  of  the  best  instructed  in  the  State  to  be  with  us. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  county,  religiously,  socially,  intellectually 
and  morally,  almost  ev^ery  denomination  of  the  Ciiristian  Church  is  established, 
and  apparently  well  sustained,  and  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  condition, 
will  rank  with  with  the  best. 


;  ROSS  COUNTY. 

The  board  of  directors  of  our  Society  were  fearful  that  in  consequence  of 
hard  times,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  people  would  not  have  the  means  or  inclination  to  attend  the  fair. 
They  were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  receipts  were  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars  more  than  ever  before ;  the  attendance  on  Tnursday  was  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  the  exhibits  were  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  best.  The  receipts  for  entries  were  four  hundred  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  payments  on  account  of  prem'ums 
was  S800  00  in  excess  of  any  other  year.  This  will  show  that  the  people  are 
taking  more  interest  in  the  fair  than  heretofore. 

Our  county  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  sections  of  the  country, 
and  has  an  energetic,  intelligent  people,  and  the  Society  believe  an  interest  is 
being  awakened  among  them  which  will  make  the  fairs  of  the  future  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  past. 

We  had  a  new  departure  in  our  fair  exhibits — special  premiums  offered  by 
outside  parties.  For  instance,  Mr.  L.  G.  Delano  offered  various  premiums  for 
the  get  of  Referee,  foals  of  1885  These  premiums  amounted  in  all  to  §50;  the 
entries  were  five  colts  and  ten  fillies.  Tnis  exhibit  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  horse  department.  Messrs.  Secrest  &  Gilmore  offered  special  premiums 
for  best  bread  made  from  the  Spring  Valley  flour ;  there  were  thirty  one  en- 
tries. Our  exhibits  in  the  horse  and  cattle  ring  were  excellent,  especially  in 
the  cattle  department,  which  was  much  superior  to  former  years.  Our  So- 
ciety has  this  year  three  hundred  and  eighty  mgnbers. 

The  last  report  of  this  Society  contained  a  full  report  of  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  our  soil,  and  also  gave  a  general  account  of  the  lay  or  topography  of 
our  county,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

Our  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat  and  hay.  The  corn  crop  this  year  is 
considerably  larger  than  usual,  will  probably  be  about  3,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  owing  largely  to  a  favorable  season,  and  to  the  further  fact,  that  the  wheat  crop 
was  almost  a  total  failure  by  reason  of  the  severe  winter,  a  very  large  acreage 
of  it  being  plowed  up  and  put  in  corn  in  the  spring.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  is  about  40  bushels.    The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  very  small. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  our  county  are  in  a  good  condition.  Our 
farmers  are  in  good  circumstances,  and  their  farms  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Our  growing  crops  were  not  troubled  with  destructive  insects  this  year. 

Our  farmers  are  keeping  up  the  farmers'  institute,  and  are  taking  quite  an 
i     i  t. 
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SCIOTO  COUNTY. 

Scioto  county,  being  one  of  the  river  counties  of  the  State,  is  not  progress- 
ing as  rapidly  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  some  of  the  inland  and  northern  coun- 
ties. But  some  progress  is  noticed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  interest  will  be 
given  to  County  Fairs,  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  other  sources  of  improvement 
in  the  future. 

Our  County  Agricultural  Society  (as  newly  organized)  has  entered  upon  the 
fifth  year  of  its  duties,  and  though,  from  sufficient  causes,  we  have  held  no 
County  Fairs,  yet  it  is  expected  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  do  so. 

The  corn  crop  for  1885  was  of  splendid  proportions  and  excellent  quality, 
leaving  a  large  surplus  for  outside  markets. 

Hay  and  other  crops  suffered  from  the  drouth. 

Scioto  county  is  well  provided  with  free  turnpikes,  and  has  sufficient  rail- 
road facilities  for  marketing  her  surplus  crops. 

Churches  and  schools  also  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  at  no  distant  day  this  county  will  take  a  forward  movement 
among  her  neighbors  in  the  advance  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 


SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

The  year  1885  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  the  San- 
dusky County  Agricultural  Society,  this  being  due  largely  to  the  inflaence  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  to  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the  farmers  in 
new  and  improved  methods  of  farming.  They  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  farmer's  work  is  not  merely  a  dry  routine  of  manual  labor,  but  that  the 
most  successful  farmer  is  he  who  does  the  most  mental  work  in  connection 
with  the  manual  labor  incident  to  farm  work. 

The  exhibition  of  1885  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  various  halls 
were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  was 
never  finer.  The  attendance  was  very  large — so  large  that  the  management 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  more  room,  and  have  already  purchased  an  adjoin- 
ing strip  of  land  containing  seven  and  one  half  acres,  at  a  cost  of  forty-five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  permanent  improvements,  during  1885,  consist  of  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious music  hall  and  new  fences.  The  society  is  sadly  in  need  of  more 
room  for  the  display  of  farm  and  mechanical  products,  and  it  will,  during  the 
coming  year,  build  a  new  hall  for  that  purpose. 

The  society  is  now  out  of  debt,  and  if  there  is  anything  like  a  reasonable 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  management  next  year,  a  right  snug  little  sum 
should  be  netted  from  the  proceeds  of  our  next  exhibition. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

Seneca  county  lies  in  the  north-central  part  of  Ohio,  immediately  west  of  the 
Connecticut  Reserve  and  immediately  north  of  the  forty-first  degree  north  lati- 
tude. This  degree  of  latitude,  being  taken  as  the  base  of  operation  in  sur- 
veys, is  commonly  known  as  the  base  line.  In  shape,  Seneca  county  is  a 
rectangular  parallelogram.  It  contains  fifteen  townships,  three  north  of  the 
base  line  and  five  west  of  the  Fire  Lands  or  Western  Reserve.    Tiffin  is  the 
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county  seat  (with  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand),  and  is  located  about  the 
center  of  the  county,  on  the  Sandusky  river.  It  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as 
a  commercial  city.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  here  that  turn  out  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  cabinet  ware,  etc.,  afford- 
ing employment  for  a  great  many  laboring  people.  Tiffin  is  also  the  seat  of 
Heidelberg  College,  one  of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  The 
attendance  at  the  college  shows  that  there  are  many  young  men,  not  only  of 
Ohio,  but  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
that  Heidelberg  affords.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with 
the  college  that  each  year  sends  out  many  young  men  into  the  ministry. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  past  year.  A 
number  of  fine  dweUings  have  been  built;  a  new  Court  House  building  and  a. 
new  college  buildmg  have  been  erected ;  these  being  as  fine  structures  of  the 
kind  as  are  found  in  the  State. 

The  surface  of  Seneca  county  presents  some  diversity.  The  western  part  is 
level  or  rises  in  long  undulations,  and  in  the  north  western  part  features  lacus- 
tral  are  presented.  This  portion  is  very  fertile,  and  the  soil  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  black  muck.  The  central  and  eastern  part  is  rolling,  and  the  soil,  a 
gravelly  clay.  The  sail  throughout  the  county  is  productive,  and  when 
properly  cultivated  will  yield  for  the  husbandman  abundant  crops  in  the  vari- 
ous cereals  that  grow  in  this  latitude. 

The  crops  during  the  pnst  year  were,  on  the  whole,  abundant  and  of  a  good 
quality.  We  may  here  drop  the  remark,  that  when  agricultural  results  are 
good  anywhere  in  Ohio,  they  are  so  in  Seneca  county. 

In  the  line  of  live  stock,  continued  ir creased  interest  is  noticable  on  every 
hand.  Better  grades  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  being  kept.  Of 
horses,  we  have  general  use,  draught,  and  roadsters;  of  swine,  we  have  chiefly 
Poland  China,  Chester  Whites,  and  Berkshires;  of  sheep,  the  Merinos,  Long- 
wools,  and  a  few  Southdowns ;  of  cattle,  chiefly  Shorthorns,  many  Jerseys, 
and  a  few  Holsteins.  The  latter  are  just  being  introduced  here.  It  may  be 
said  that  Seneca  county  stands  high,  both  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  well  as  in 
live  stock. 

The  product  of  her  quarries  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  lime  stone 
of  the  best  quality,  and  in  abundance ;  also  clay  for  brick  and  tile.  The 
natural  gas  craze,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  exists  in  Seneca  county  as  well  as 
in  other  counties.  Wells  have  been  started  in  Tiffin  and  Fostoria.  The  well 
at  Tiffin  already  yields  gas,  and  the  prospects  for  a  useful  well  are  gocd. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  culture  that  is  found  among  our  far- 
This  is  not  only  maintained  but  enhanced  by  the  Grange  ai  d  farmers'  clubs. 
These  organizations  are  kept  up  in  the  various  townships,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  or  saving  a  little  money,  but  for  the  benefit  derived  by  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  pertaining  to  the  farming  interests,  and  for  the  social  culture  it 
affords.  School  houses  dot  the  county  in  regular  sections.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer sessions  of  school  are  held  by  competent  teachers.  With  the  college  at 
Tiffin  and  an  academy  at  Fostoria,  as  well  as  one  at  Green  Sprirg,  educational 
facilities  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The 
Farmers'  Institutes  that  are  held  at  Tiffin  have  no  small  influence  in  this 
direction.  These  are  well  attended,  and  are  looked  forward  to  each  returning 
year  with  renewed  interest.  Institutes  have  become  a  fixed  fact  in  Seneca 
county. 

The  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirty  third  Annual  Fair  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  the  last  two  days  of  September  and  the  first  two  of  October, 
1885.  The  fair  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  entries  do  not  num- 
ber so  many  on  account  of  premiums  being  taken  away  entirely  from  ma- 
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chinery,  saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  stock  and,  in  general,  on  all  manufactured 
articles  and  store  displays.  The  halls  and  all  exhibition  rooms  were  filled, 
however,  and  the  display  was  up  to  that  of  any  previous  year  in  all  depart- 
ments. On  Thursday,  October  1st,  the  attendance  at  the  fair  was  unusually 
good,  the  crowd  of  people  being  larger  than  was  ever  known  to  be  on  the 
grounds.  The  society  made  one  departure  from  its  usual  course  last  fair,  and 
it  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  farmers.  It  limited  privileges  on  the 
grounds  to  but  a  few — a  candy  stand,  swing,  picture  gallery,  and  two  striking 
machines.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  not  allowed  on  our  grounds  under  any 
circumstances.  The  financial  result  of  the  fair  was  good,  making  enough  to 
pay  all  indebtedness  save  a  special  tax  that,  by  right,  the  county  commissioner 
should  pay. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

The  history  of  Shelby  county,  in  respect  to  its  agricultural  advantages,  has 
been  so  well  and  truthfully  written  in  the  reports  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884, 
that  a  further  allusion  to  them  here  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  said. 

Although  our  people  are  steadily  improving  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  an  agriculiural  community,  yet  there  is  room  for  further  advancement, 
and  the  Karmers'  Institute  that  has  been  established  for  the  first  time  in  our 
county  this  winter,  we  hope  will  be  the  means  of  more  rapid  advancement  in 
the  future. 

Our  county  certainly  offers  advantages  over  many  counties  in  the  State  in 
its  fine,  graveled  roads,  making  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  produce,  and 
the  manufacturer  his  goods  and  wares  to  the  market  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Our  churches,  schools,  social  and  literary  clubs  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  while  these  facts  exist,  our  moral 
barometer  is  gradually  rising. 

There  has  been  great  advancement,  the  past  few  years,  in  underdrainage. 
Many  tile  manufactories  have  been  erected  in  the  county,  and  tiled  ditches  are 
being  laid  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Our  fairs  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  interest  for  several  years  past, 
and  this  year's  exhibition  was  no  exception  to  this  gradual  improvement. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  very  evident  that  our  fair  grounds  were  too 
small,  and  the  accommodations  for  exhibiters  far  short  of  their  actual  necessi- 
ties. To  try  to  improve  these  defects  as  much  as  possible  has  been  the  work 
of  our  association  the  past  year.  Forty  new  horse-stables  were  erected,  be- 
sides many  new  pens  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and  coops  for  poultry.  Many 
other  improvements  were  made,  and  it  was  expected  the  accommodations  for 
exhibiters  would  be  ample ;  but  before  the  opening  day  arrived  the  horse- 
stables,  sheep  and  hog  pens  were  all  taken.  Cattle- stalls  were  then  substituted 
for  horse  stables,  and  workmen  were  employed  in  erecting  additional  pens  and 
coops  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  fair. 

Our  twenty-sixth  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  of 
September.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  attendance 
large.  The  aggregate  number  of  entries  exceeded  that  Of  any  preceding 
year,  and  the  display  in  many  departments  was  the  best  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  society. 

For  want  of  room  in  the  different  halls,  many  persons  were  unable  to  ex- 
hibit or  make  any  display.  Especially  was  this  so  in  the  carriage  and  house 
furnishing  departments. 
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The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  fine.  The  number  of  entries  in 
that  department  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  changing  of  this  exhibit  to 
a  much  larger  space  than  it  has  occupied  heretofore.  Shafting  and  power 
were  furnished  to  all  exhibiters  requiring  it.  The  great  interest  taken  in  this 
department  was  evidenced  by  the  continued  throng  of  spectators  as  the  differ- 
ent tests  were  made. 

Floral  and  art  hall  was  packed  with  the  handiwork  of  the  ladies  and  artists 
in  needlework,  hairwork,  waxwork,  embroidery,  plaques,  hammered-work, 
painting,  and  drawing,  all  appearing  to  vie  with  Nature's  plants,  flowers,  and 
bouquets  in  endless  variety  and  color  and  every  conceivable  arrangement, 
many  of  which  deserve  especial  mention. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  department  was  the  display  of  a  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  loaned  by  our  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States  Squadron,  and  collected  by  him  from  the  different  countries  visited  in 
his  cruise  around  the  world. 

The  display  in  domestic  manufactures  was  fully  up  to  any  heretofore  made 
by  the  society. 

The  horticultural  exhibit  was  below  the  average  of  former  years,  yet  credit- 
able in  several  classes.  Especially  fine  was  the  display  of  pears  and  grapes, 
including  many  of  the  newer  varieties,  which  attracted  especial  attention. 

The  display  of  apples  was  quite  limited,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  our 
orchards  during  the  severe  winter  of  1879.  The  prospect  for  an  abundance 
of  this  fruit  in  the  near  future  is  good.  The  old  orchards  are  being  replaced 
by  hardier  trees,  which  many  of  the  new  varieties  prove  to  be. 

Small  fruits  are  being  planted  more  extensively  than  in  the  past,  as  they 
give  quick  return  and  extend  over  a  long  period.  The  display  in  this  depart- 
ment by  the  ladies,  of  canned  fruits,  jellies,  preserves,  pickles,  etc.,  was  in 
endless  variaty,  and  the  arrangement  complete,  provmg  most  conclusively  that 
our  fairs  cannot  help  being  successful  where  the  ladies  are  so  much  interested 
in  preparing  and  displa>ing  such  great  varieties  of  their  handiwork  in  articles 
that  add  so  much  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  display  of  vegetables  and  grain  was  remarkably  fine,  and  has  never 
been  excelled  in  any  of  our  former  exhibits,  the  hall  being  entirely  too  small  to 
accommodate  any  of  the  classes  properly. 

The  crops  of  grain  in  our  county  this  year  were  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  that  of  1884. 

The  show  of  horses  was  the  largest  we  have  ever  had,  and  evinces  a  steady 
improvement,  both  in  light  harness  and  draft  breeds.  Our  track  was  never  in 
better  condition,  nor  the  trials  of  speed  more  satisfactory  than  this  year.  Our 
farmers,  of  late  years,  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  the  breeding  of 
heavy  draft  horses. 

The  display  of  sheep,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  very  much  below  that 
of  former  years,  and  the  quality  of  wool  raised  is  principally  heavy  merino. 
This  year  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  entries  were  larger  than 
ever,  and  the  quality  of  animals  exhibited  showed  very  plainly  the  improve- 
ment being  made,  both  in  wool  and  mutton  sheep. 

A  full  report  of  the  hog  department  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  sheep — the  best  we  ever  had.  Our  farmers  seem  to 
be  waking  up  to  the  subject  of  stock  improvement. 

We  were  visited  during  our  fair  by  several  members  of  the  Logan  County 
Agricultural  Board,  and  during  the  following  week  a  number  of  our  Board  re- 
turned the  visit  to  the  Logan  County  Fair.  We  think  great  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  different  agricultural  boards, 
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thus  securing  an  interchange  of  thought  in  the  management  of  county  fairs, 
and  profiting  by  the  best  results.  We  will  endeavor  to  establish  this  custom 
with  the  boards  of  our  neighboring  county  so  far  as  this  Board  is  concerned. 


STARK  COUNTY. 

A  year  ago  we  gave  a  general  description  of  the  surface,  soils,  products  and 
so  forth  of  the  county,  and  therefore  will  confine  our  report  more  closely  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops  harvested  during  the  past  year,  which  were  far  from 
being  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  desired  by  the  hard  workers  of  the 
soil. 

Wheat. — This  is  the  crop  in  Stark  county  upon  which  the  farmers  rely  for 
the  money  with  which  to  meet  their  obligations  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, and  when  a  crop  comes  as  near  being  a  failure  as  that  for  1885,  you 
may  be  sure  there  is  much  '^lamentation  and  weeping." 

We  cannot  remember  a  fall  with  a  better  growth  of  wheat  or  prospects  for  a 
grand  crop  than  the  fall  of  1884,  and  which  stood  the  severe  winter  better 
until  the  March  following,  when  the  bitter  cold  wind  killed  all  that  was 
exposed.  The  snowfall  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State  extended  into  the 
northern  part  of  our  county,  and  where  the  wheat  was  sheltered  by  the  snow, 
or  by  timber  or  hills,  the  yield  was  good,  some  fields  yielding  as  much  as  46 
bushels  per  acre,  but  where  the  wheat  was  not  thus  protected — the  southern 
part — the  farmers  did  not  get  the  seed  back,  many  farmers  having  no  wheat  to 
harvest,  neither  any  to  sell ;  consequently,  the  acreage  of  corn,  barley  and  oats 
was  increased. 

The  oat  crop  was  good,  yielding  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  some 
yields  as  high  as  86  bushels  have  been  reported.  In  yield  of  oats.  Stark  and 
Wayne  sometimes  exchange  places  in  leading  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Barley  is  not  considered  a  paying  crop  any  more,  and  very  little  of  it  is 
grown. 

^ye. — About  enough  rye  is  grown  by  each  farmer  to  furnish  straw  with 
which  to  bind  up  his  corn  fodder,  and  the  grain  is  generally  chopped  and  fed 
to  the  horses. 

Corn  was  a  satisfactory  crop  last  year.  The  corn  was  well  matured  when 
cut  off.  The  grain  is  not  alone  the  object  of  raising  this  cereal,  but  the  fodder 
as  an  auxilliary  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  stock  on  the  farm  enters  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful  husbandman,  and  is  well  taken  care  of, 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  a  size  convenient  to  handle,  hauled  into  the  barn,  and 
by  many  farmers  cut  fine,  and  by  others  run  through  the  cylinder  of  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  which  tears  it  into  shreds,  when  it  is  eaten  up  cleanly  by  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  helps  the  feed  to  hold  out  wonderfully. 

Hay  yielded  a  magnificent  crop  and  was  well  cured.  Many  of  the  wheat 
fields  which  were  sown  to  grass  yielded  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
which,  at  $10  per  ton,  the  price  all  summer,  proves  as  remunerative  as  an 
average  crop  of  wheat,  but  many  farmers  will  suffer  any  inconvenience  rather 
than  sell  hay  off  the  farm.  This,  I  think,  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  prevents  the 
impoverishing  of  the  soil. 

Potatoes  are  not  grown  very  extensively  in  the  county  but  still  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  home  markets.  The  yield  was  rather  below  the  average 
and  considerable  rot  was  reported,  but  many  sprinkled  air  slaked  lime  among 
them  when  stirring  them  in  the  cellar,  thereby  causing  the  rot  to  dry  up. 
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FRUITS. 

Apples  were  only  a  half  crop,  but  at  that,  they  were  sold  down  as  low  as 
15  and  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  winter  varieties  from  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel 
for  hand  picked.    Much  cider  was  made  but  sold  very  low. 

Pears  were  a  full  crop,  and  those  who  knew  their  business  realized  $2.00 
per  bushel  for  Bartletts,  F.  Beauties,  Seckles  and  other  choice  varieties;  but 
many  who  are  too  indifferent  to  jom  our  Horticultural  Society  will  peddle 
choice  varieties  of  pears  through  the  streets  for  less  than  half  what  they  could 
get,  were  they  willing  to  inform  themselves  in  their  caUing.  It  is  remarkable 
what  severe  cold  pear  trees  can  endure,  and  come  out  white  with  bloom  in  the 
spring.  They  are  hardier  than  apples,  but  when  the  bloom  has  once  opened, 
they  cannot  endure  the  frosts  that  apples  will. 

Of  peaches  we  had  none.    Cherries  and  plums  were  also  scarce. 

Small  fruits  we  had  in  abundance,  and  at  very  low  figures. 

Our  county  ranks  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  production  of  fruit,  in 
quantity  and  quality.  And  had  you  seen  the  display  of  fruit  at  our  county 
fair,  you  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Stark  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  accompHshed  some  good  during  the  seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Its  membership  contains  the  cream  of  our  farmers  and  horticulturists. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  members  (heads  of  families)  represent  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  500  persons,  whose  influence  for  good  is  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  manifests  itself  annually  at  our  fairs  in  the  large  lists  of  fruit  on  exhibition, 
being  correctly  named,  and  if  any  is  mislabled,  with  what  alacrity  the  error  is 
discovered  and  correction  made. 

In  meeting  from  place  to  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county,  many 
varieties  of  Iruit  are  brought  up,  some  of  which  prove  acquisitions  and  others 
not.  The  exchange  of  thought  often  proves  beneficial,  and  the  monthly  meet- 
ings are  all  well  attended,  and  during  the  summer  months  are  held  under  the 
two  large  tents  owned  by  the  Society. 

The  Stark  County  Fair  of  1885  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  peoole  of 
the  county  as  one  of  the  best  county  fairs  probably  ever  held  in  this  or  any 
other  State.  This  being  largely  brought  about  by  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  Board  in  getting  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  taking  an  advanced  position,  viz.: 
first — having  five  days  fair  instead  of  four,  thereby  having  one  more  chance  on 
the  weather,  should  it  prove  foul;  second — opening  up  all  pedigreed  stock 
classes  to  the  world;  third — having  the  second  day  free  to  all  children  under 
eighteen  years ;  fourth — enlarging  their  grounds ;  fifth — erecting  a  large  art 
hall. 

The  interest  in  the  fair  manifested  by  the  business  men,  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  others,  by  the  offeiing  of  many  valuable  special  premiums  in 
the  different  departments,  was  fully  appreciated,  and  went  far  towards  bringing 
-out  the  fine  display  composed  of  the  4,382  entries,  while  the  Akron  Fair  had 
less  than  one-third  as  many. 

The  display  of  horses  was  truly  magnificent.  In  '83  we  had  161  entries; 
in  '84,  261  entries,  and  in  '85,  323  entries  in  the  horse  department. 

Each  day  we  have  a  grand  parade  of  all  the  live  stock  that  can  be  led  around 
the  half-mile  track,  but  we  could  get  the  cattle  on  the  track  only  after  the 
horses  were  taken  off,  as  they  alone  made  a  complete  circle  of  almost  solid 
horse  flesh,  and  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  attending  the  fair.  Less 
than  a  dozen  horses  were  from  out  of  the  county,  and  competition  was  very 
close  in  many  of  the  classes. 

The  Bell  Bros. ,  of  Wooster,  importers  of  English  Shire  and  Cleveland  Bay 
horses,  had  five  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  breed  on  exhibition,  being 
successful  with  all  in  the  show  ring,  and  carrying  away  $45.00. 
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They  have  a  regular  prize  winner  in  "Young  Napoleon,"  a  very  fine  large 
strawberry  roan  horse  that  won  19  prizes  in  the  show  ring  in  England,  and  not 
less  than  half  a  dozen  in  this  country,  among  which  was  first  premium  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Columbus  in  1884,  in  a  class  of  17  English  Shire  stallions,  four 
years  and  over,  and,  of  course,  he  won  the  sweepstakes  for  draft  at  our  fair. 
But  while  "Young  Napoleon"  is  hard  to  beat,  and  tips  the  beam  at  2  200 
pounds,  and  is  held  by  his  owners  at  something  like  $5,000,  he  had  a  grand 
rival  in  "Speculation,"  owned  by  Niesz  and  Houtz,  of  Canton.  With  his 
grand,  majestic  appearance,  tovering  form,  fine  jet  black  glossy  coat,  white 
hind  feet  and  ratch,  he  was  successful  in  courting  the  favor  of  all  spectators, 
and  winning  first — $15 — in  class  English  Shires,  and  again  in  sweepstakes, 
draft  stallion  with  five  of  his  get,  sucking  colts,  $20.  "  Speculation"  proved 
just  as  successful  a  year  ago,  when  he  won  first  in  his  class,  and  sweepstakes 
tor  draft. 

But  there  were  so  many  good  horses  that  we  dare  not  particularize  further, 
lest  our  report  prove  tedious.  Our  farmers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it 
pays  well  to  breed  to  only  the  best,  as  it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Quite  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  county  in  favor  of  better  cattle,  and  many 
good,  well-bred  bulls  may  now  be  found  of  the  different  breeds.  Most  notably 
are  the  Shorthorns,  with  the  Holsteins  a  close  second;  a  good  number  of  the 
latter  being  introduced  the  last  year.  We  predict  that  Holsteii  s  will  be  the 
favorites  in  a  few  years  to  come,  although  the  entries  show  30  Holsteins  and 
43  Shorthorns,  with  Alfred  Brookes  absent,  who  owns  the  largest  herd  of 
Shorthorns  in  the  cjunty. 

Only  a  few  are  interested  in  the  Jerseys.  Their  small  size  militates  against 
them,  and  farmers  are  slow  to  accept  that  a  *'big  thing"  can  be  in  anything 
so  diminutive. 

The  special  premium  offered  by  Joseph  Dick,  manufacturers  of  hand  and 
power  fodder  cutters.  Canton,  Ohio,  a  $45  hand  and  power  fodder  cutter  to 
the  exhibiter  of  the  cow  yielding  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  within 
30  days,  was  awarded  a  registered  Shorthorn  cow,  Fountain  Maid  18,538, 
owned  by  L.  A.  Bloomfield,  of  Middle  Branch.  The  yield  of  milk  was  1,338 
pounds,  and  butter,  61  116  pounds,  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement. 

Two  herds  of  Holsteins  and  one  of  Shorthorns  from  without  the  county 
were  shown. 

Sheep  in  fine  wools  were  a  grand  lot.  Squire  Pontius,  James  McDowell, 
H.  C.  Rudy,  and  R.  E.  Wilson,  residents  of  the  county,  each  had  a  full  class 
of  entries.  John  D.  George  &  Son,  John  Pow,  and  Van  Fossen,  non- 
residents, had  each  a  full  class  of  entries.  Competition  was  very  close,  as 
all  had  very  fine  specimens.  Mr.  William  Duvall,  of  Lexington  Township, 
had  a  very  extra  flock  of  Oxforddowns  on  exhibition  and  carried  away  some 
$70. 

Several  very  good  flocks  of  grades  or  general  purpose  sheep,  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  were  also  on  exhibition,  and  excelled  the  Cotswolds,  which 
are  falling  into  disrepute,  owing  to  their  snotty  nosed  condition. 

Swine  also  made  a  good  showing,  notably  the  Poland  Chinas,  which  were 
well  represented  by  herds  from  the  breeding  pens  of  Snyder  &  Creighton  and 
J.  F.  &  J.  A.  Forney,  who  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors. 

Berkshires  were  shown  by  Camp,  of  Richville,  and  H.  S.  Hudson, 

of  Rootstown,  Ohio,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  show  of  hogs  was  never 
equalled  at  our  fair,  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  The  same  may  be  truthfully 
said  of  all  the  live  stock  classes. 

The  display  in  the  machinery  department  was  simply  immense,  and  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  many  were  the  expressions 
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likening  it  unto  the  * 'State  Fair."  We  think  there  were  fully  two  acres  packed 
with  engines,  threshers,  self  binders,  (four  different  makes,  two  being  newly- 
invented,  one  by  a  machinist  of  Canton,  the  other  by  the  Kettering  Bros.,  two 
young  farmers,  who  are  also  mechanics;  they  invented  and  made  the  patterns 
and  machine  on  their  farm  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county),  reapers, 
mowers,  plows,  drills,  fodder  cutters,  etc.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  county. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  display  consisted  in  the  large  and  tasty 
notices  put  up  over  some  of  the  machines  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art,  like  the  following : 

"This  self-binder  will  be  presented  to  the  township  in  the  county  making 
the  best  display  of  live  stock  and  farm  products,  by  C.  Aultman  &  Co." 

**This  mower  will  be  presented  to  the  firmer  taking  the  greatest  number  of 
first  premiums  in  live  stock  and  farm  products,  by  the  Peerless  Reaper  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio." 

This  $45  hand  and  power  feed  cutter  goes  to  the  exhibitor  of  cow  yielding 
the  largest  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  in  thirty  days,  by  Joseph  Dick,  Canton, 
Ohio." 

*'  This  $25  hand  feed  cutter  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Holstein  cow  owned 
in  the  county,  by  Batty  ^  Harrison,  Canton,  Ohio." 

**This  plow  will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  of  best  collection  grain  and 
field  seeds,  by  Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  plow  manufacturers,  Canton,  Ohio." 

"This  plow  will  be  given  to  the  farmer  raising  the  best  field  of  wheat,  not 
less  than  four  acres,  by  Ball,  Gibbs  &  Co." 

But  time  fails  me  to  enumerate  all  the  valuable  prizes  given,  which  were  the 
means  of  so  materially  aiding  in  the  fine  display  in  all  the  departments. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  classes  wherein  the  men  were  the  exhibit- 
ors, and  lest  there  be  an  erroneous  opinion  formed,  we  will  try  and  convey  a 
faint  idea  of  the  magnificent  displays  made  by  the  ladies. 

Old  floral  hall,  200  feet  in  length,  containing  numerous  transepts,  recesses, 
and  alcoves,  thus  affording  double  the  space  and  surmounted  with  three  domes, 
the  central  of  which  rises  70  feet  from  the  floor,  and  in  which  a  gallery  was 
placed  some  years  ago  in  which  shelving  was  placed  for  fruit  and  domestic 
articles,  and  which  was  ample  for  all  demands  made  upon  it  for  space  until  the 
last  fair  proved  altogether  inadequate.  Notwithstanding,  a  fine  art  hall, 
44x74x16  in  the  square,  had  been  erected,  yet  the  Horticultural  Society's  two 
tents,  each  24x50  feet,  and  another  30x54  feet,  were  called  into  requisition 
before  the  craving  for  space  was  allayed. 

The  premiums  offered  by  the  Board  were  largely  increased  the  last  year, 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  ladies,  together  wuh  the  fine  special  pre- 
miums offered  by  several  of  our  merchants,  was  the  lever  that  brought  up  the 
fine  displays. 

The  class  of  paintings  was  very  fine,  and  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind 
before  attempted. 

But  the  needle  work  was  what  the  ladies  mostly  prided  themselves  in  and  with  just 
pride  at  that.  The  genial  sewing  machine  agents,  France  &  Hershey,  of  Canton, 
offered  a  $55  White  sewing  machine  for  the  best  silh  quilt.  This  brought  out 
a  large  number  of  fine  quilts,  and  the  machine  was  won,  by  general  consent, 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  Hoover,  of  Marlboro.  Mrs.  Keplingcr,  of  Canton,  had  the 
finest  display  of  needlework,  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Massillon. 

The  floral  display  was  very  fine  and  attractive. 

The  class  of  domestic  articles  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  special  premium  $25  Boss  cook  stove,  donated  by  the 
generous  tinware  firm  of  Wernet  &  Muhs,  of  Canton,  for  the  best  gallon  of 
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apple  butter,  and  which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Franklin  Ruff,  in  a  contest  of  39 
exhibiters.  The  $30  silk  dress  pattern,  given  by  Zollars  &  Co.,  to  the  best 
fruit  cake,  induced  a  display  of  43  entries,  and  was  awarded  to  Miss  Francie 
A.  Fast. 

The  $35  set  of  jewelry  offered  by  Chance  &  Rose,  and  the  $10  toilet  comb 
case,  by  Mrs.  M.  Kapper,  went  a  long  way  in  bringing  out  64  entries  in  but- 
ter, each  entry  five  pounds,  or  320  pounds  of  butter,  which,  with  the  Society's 
premium,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Thos.  \''an  Horn;  and  the  $60  seal  plush  sacque, 
offered  by  the  enterprising  dry  goods  firm  of  Goldberg  Bros.,  to  the  lady  wha 
takes  the  greatest  number  of  first  premiums  in  this  class,  awarded  to  Mrs.  J. 
K.  McDowell,  competition  being  so  close  that  although  having  the  most^ 
yet  the  number  was  only  five.  These  prizes,  with  many  smaller  ones,  were  the 
cause  of  the  grand  display  in  this  class. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  a  very  fine  one,  consisting  of  900  entries  and  1,213^ 
plates,  which  proved  a  very  tedious  and  arduous  task  for  the  committee. 

The  vegetable  class  was  double  that  of  any  previous  year,  there  being  up- 
wards of  170  specimens  of  potatoes  on  exhibition,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  dc  justice  to  all,  and  consequently  some  mistakes  were  made. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  doubt  if  the  Stark  County  Fair  of  1885  will  ever  again 
see  its  equal.  Not  alone  were  the  displays  grand  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
weather  was  just  the  right  kind,  and  the  attendance  was  much  greater  than 
ever  before. 

The  ''children's  day"  was  a  good  advertising  medium,  and  the  kindness 
shown  by  the  management  of  the  Valley  Railway,  in  placing  two  cars  from 
the  North  and  two  from  the  South,  at  the  disposal  of  all  under  12  years  of  age^ 
was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  fully  appreciated. 

The  growth  of  the  fair  during  the  several  years  past  has  truly  been  remark- 
able. It  has  been  far  greater  than  people  generally  reafize,  though  they  have 
been  attending  it  year  after  year.  But  the  amount  of  interest  prior  to  the 
last  year  has  not  been  commendable.  The  people  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  benefits  that  are  secured  from  these  annual  exhibitions  of  the  best  products 
of  the  county.  But  the  change  this  year  was  a  gratifying  one.  The  people 
all  over  the  county  have  been  striving,  apparently,  to  see  who  could  contribute 
the  most  towards  its  success,  and  the  result  was  placed  before  us  in  all  its 
greatness  and  splendor.  Such  exhibitions  of  farm  products,  domestic  animals, 
mechanical  inventions,  art  in  all  its  branches,  skill  in  household  work,  mercan- 
tile business,  and  every  conceivable  display  which  goes  to  indicate  the  industry, 
skill  and  intelligence  of  our  people  were  never  before  gathered  together. 

The  Directors  labored  very  hard  to  get  the  interest  and  good  will  of  all  our 
people,  and  the  result  is  they  received  their  just  reward  of  praise. 


SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

The  Summit  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  fair  on  October  6th,  Tth^, 
8th,  and  9th,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  its  beautiful  grounds,  called  Fountain  Park^ 
one  of  the  finest  grounds  in  the  State.  Beautiful  natural  springs  supply  num- 
erous fountains,  which  are  located  at  places  suitable  to  accommodate  all  stock 
departments  and  halls  with  pure  spring  water.  The  railroad  facilities  are  all 
that  could  be  desired  by  exhibiters  and  visitors.  Our  grounds  are  well  shaded,, 
and  our  half-mile  track  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ohio.  Our  halls  are  large  and 
commodious  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  exhibit. 
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The  horse  department  had  a  very  large  display  of  as  fine  a  stock  of  horses 
as  the  country  will  afford. 

The  cattle  department  was  well  filled  with  the  best  breeds  of  our  land,  and 
much  competition  resulted. 

The  sheep  department  had  a  large  number  of  exhibits  of  the  various  breeds, 
which  were  creditable  displays. 

The  swine  department  was  well  filled— Berkshires,  Poland- Chinas,  and 
Chester-Whites  being  the  leading  breeds. 

A  grand  show  was  made  in  the  poultry  department,  and  much  interest  was 
shown  here  by  visitors. 

The  display  in  agricultural  implements  far  exceeded  that  of  former  years. 

The  agricultural  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  products  of  our  county. 

Domestic  hall  was  very  nicely  and  tastefully  arranged  by  the  ladies. 

Floral  hall  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  was  much  admired. 

Merchants'  hall  could  have  held  nothing  more,  and  every  thing  was  placed 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  art  gallery  many  very  fine  drawings  were  exhibited. 

Buckeye  machinery  hall  was  very  attractive,  and  many  people  watched  the 
working  of  their  self  binders  and  reapers. 

The  Empire  hall  also  was  well  filled,  and  the  display  of  self-binders  and 
mowers  was  a  credit  to  the  fair. 

Our  attractions  during  the  fair  were  the  best  ever  had  on  our  grounds.  The 
horse  trotting  was  the  greatest  of  these,  the  most  speedy  horses  of  the  North- 
ern States  participating. 

The  crops  of  our  county  for  1885  were,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 

Wheat  was  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  was  only  half  a  crop.  Corn  gave 
one  of  the  largest  yields  we  have  ever  had  in  the  county,  but  a  large  per  cent, 
was  soft  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  which  prevailed  while  the  grain  was 
ripening.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  oat  crop  were  never  better.  Barley  is 
grown,  but  not  at  all  extensively.  The  timothy  crop  was  splendid,  and  well  se- 
cured. Clover  gave  a  short  crop,  owing  to  winter-killing.  The  crop  of  early 
potatoes  was  splendid ;  the  late  potatoes,  however,  rotted  to  some  extent. 

Apples  yielded  only  a  half  crop,  but  were  of  good  quality.  The  cherry  and 
peach  crops  were  total  failures.  The  pears  were  of  good  quahty,  and  such  a 
large  crop  that  they  were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Raspberries  and  strawberries 
yielded  medium  crops  in  quantity,  but  of  good  quality.  The  yield  of  grapes 
was  sufficient  for  the  market,  and  the  quality  very  fair. 

Much  attention  is  paid  by  the  farmers  of  Summit  county  to  feeding  stock 
and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  for  market. 

Besides  manure,  they  use  various  fertilizers,  bone  dust,  phosphate,  and  some 
lime  being  used  to  advantage. 

Our  farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  of  an  enterprising  character,  building  on  their 
farms  good,  commodious  buildings  and  neat  fences;  cleaning  up  waste  grounds 
and  underdraining  swamps,  making  good  fertile  fields  of  them.  ^  Taking  all  in 
all,  they  make  good  husbandmen,  worthy  of  imitation. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  fortieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Trumbull  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  in  Warren,  September  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1885.  The  weather  the  last 
two  days  was  nice,  but  a  severe  rain  of  several  days  duration  closed  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day,  so  we  had  fairly  good  weather  finally.  Attendance  was 
better  than  the  average,  on  account  of  several  special  matters,  among  which 
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was  an  agricultural  address  by  Governor  George  Hoadly,  on  the  11th,  which 
drew  many  Democrats  to  the  fair,  who  do  not  attend  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  on  the  last  day  many  Republicans  swelled  the  crowd  to  a  larger 
number  than  on  Governor  Hoadly's  day,  thinking  they  saw  something  political 
in  it,  but  which  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was  distinctly  agreed  and  understood 
there  was  not  to  be  anything  political,  and  it  was  to  be  solely  agricultural.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  very  bad  weather  we  would  have  had  the  greatest  crowd 
ever  seen  on  the  ground.  Our  receipts  for  the  last  three  years  more  than  paid 
expenses  and  premiums,  and  our  fair  is  enjoying  prosperity,  except  for  a  debt 
of  about  $3,000,  which  has  been  on  the  Society  for  several  years;  but  we  are 
steadily  reducing  it  by  good  management. 

Our  county  is  as  finely  laid  out  as  any  in  the  State,  and  has  many  fine  farms 
and  houses.  Its  educational,  religious,  and  social  advantages  are  the  verv 
best  one  could  ask  for. 

The  land  of  Trumbull  county  is  greatly  undulating,  well  drained  and  watered 
by  many  streams  of  fine  water  and  springs,  producing  pasture  in  abundance, 
which  furnishes  plenty  of  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.,  which  are  raised 
in  large  numbers,  and  form  the  leading  industry  of  this  county,  although 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  extensively  raised,  together  with  many 
fruits,  berries,  etc.,  apples  being  the  chief  fruit. 

Agriculture  is  extensively  followed,  and  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  societies, 
etc. ,  are  in  vogue  among  our  people. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
here,  while  the  oleomargerine  and  butterine  are  at  present  being  loudly  con- 
demned. 

Crops  were  generally  quite  good  this  year,  except  potatoes,  which  were  not 
a  general  success. 

The  county  was  never  so  completely  furnished  and  deluged  with  apples  as 
this  year ;  the  very  finest  and  choicest  varieties  were  delivered  in  market  at 
twenty- five  cents  per  bushel. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  year  for  crops  and  agricultural  products  in  this 
county. 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  1885  was  more  than  usually  successful ;  not  so  much  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  as  from  the  general  exhibition  made,  and  the  general 
good  feeling  manifested.  Visitors,  as  a  whole,  ^  ent  home  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  fair  was  a  grand  success.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  gambHng  of  all  descriptions,  was  strictly  prohibited,  and 
this  largely  added  to  the  success  of  the  fair.  Receipts  were  not  quite  up  to 
last  year,  on  account  of  bad  weather  on  every  day  except  Friday,  on  which 
day  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  attendance  very  large. 

Entries  in  all  the  departments  were  larger  than  ever  before.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  the  floral  hall,  which  was  a  scene  of  brilliancy  never  before  attained 
here. 

The  exhibit  of  ladies'  fancy  work  was  most  remarkable,  and  fully  equaled 
that  generally  shown  at  state  fairs.  Also  worthy  of  special  notice  was  the 
display  of  fine  furniture,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bisman  and  Kintz,  a  new  but 
quite  extensive  manufacturing  establishment  at  Canal  Dover. 

The  exhibit  in  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  and  implements,  were  equal  to  those 
of  any  former  fair ;  while  in  cattle,  swine,  and  products  of  the  farm,  it  ex- 
celled any  fair  ever  held  in  the  county.  Some  ten  or  twelve  additional  pens 
had  to  be  built  on  the  second  and  third  day  of  the  fair  to  accommodate  the 
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large  number  of  swine;  also  quite  a  large  number  of  box  stalls  had  been 
built  previous  to  the  fair.  Even  then  all  could  not  be  accommodated.  Quite 
a  number  of  good  animals  were  stabled  in  Canal  Dover  for  want  of  room  on 
the  grounds. 

There  is  a  steady  and  healthy  improvement  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
agriculture  in  our  county,  and  especially  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 
We  have  some  very  fine  herds  of  Durham  cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire 
swine.    Jersey  cattle  are  also  in  demand. 

The  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  the  county — not  enough  for 
bread  and  seed — and  what  little  there  was  being  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Oats  promised  a  splendid  crop ;  grasshoppers,  however,  cut  that  short  about 
twenty  per  cent.  The  hay  crop  would  have  been  light,  but  owing  to  the 
failure  of  wheat  many  wheat  fields  that  had  been  sown  in  timothy  were  cut  for 
hay,  thus  increasing  the  hay  crop  to  above  the  average.  Corn  was  above  an 
average  crop,  and  mostly  of  good  quality. 

Potatoes  were  an  average  crop,  some  few  rotting  cn  clay  soils.  Cioverseed 
was  even  a  worse  failure  than  wheat ;  there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  county. 
Rye  and  buckwheat  are  but  little  grown. 

Dairying  is  becoming  a  leadmg  and  lucrative  industry  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county ;  the  eastern  portion  is  mainly  producing  sheep  and  wool,  and  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  county  while  wheat  and  corn  are  the 
staple  products,  good  horses  and  cattle  are  raised  there. 

But  one  entry  in  field  crops  was  made. 

Our  fair  this  year  would  have  been  a  success  finarcially,  as  well  as  other- 
wise, had  the  weather  not  been  so  inclement  on  the  first  two  days,  but  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  weather  we  made  expenses,  paying  premiums  in  full, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  excepting  the  permanent  improvements,  the 
planting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  soft  maple  shade  trees,  and  a  number  of 
box  stalls,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of  about  .i>340.00  from  this  fair,  to  be  carried 
over  to  next  year.  The  grounds  being  now  in  most  excellent  condition,  no 
permanent  improvements  will  be  required  for  several  years.  With  ordinary 
weather  next  year,  the  society  without  a  doubt,  by  proper  management,  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  entire  indebtedness  and  leave  a  neat  balance  in  the  treasury. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Union  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Marysville,  September  29  and  30,  and  October  1  and  2.  18^5.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  the  gate  receipts  alone  amounting  to 
$3,447.50.  Our  grounds  are  well  located,  about  one  half  mile  from  town,  be- 
tween two  turnpikes,  and  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  The  inclosure 
contains  about  fifty- three  acres,  a  half-mile  track,  first  class  buildings,  several 
acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a  large  grove. 

The  natural  features  and  geological  structure  of  the  county  will  forever  pre- 
clude the  development  of  any  other  element  of  natural  wealth  that  will  rank 
with  that  of  agriculture,  and  hence  our  county  is  purely  an  agricultural  one. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  with  occasional  undulations,  serv- 
ing to  break  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  monotonous  view.  The  '-Darby 
Plains"  are  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  fertiHty,  while  the  other  portions  of 
the  county  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  body  of  lands  of  like  extent 
in  the  State.  We  have  all  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  products  in  that 
abundance  which  proves  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  while  the  soil  is  also 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
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In  the  matter  of  stock-raising  and  wool-growing,  the  people  are  in  advance 
•of  many  other  counties  of  the  State,  having  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
the  importation  of  the  very  best  grades  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  from 
Europe.  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  cattle,  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  and  fine  draft 
horses  from  this  county  have  taken  premiums  at  different  fairs  throughout  the 
State.  Our  favorite  hogs  are  the  Poland-China,  Chester- White,  and  Berkshire, 
many  thousands  of  which  are  shipped  from  the  county  every  year. 

The  corn  crop  for  1885  was  very  large,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  acres 
planted  was  greatly  increased,  while  the  frost  was  late  enough  to  allow  it  all  to 
thoroughly  ripen.  The  wheat,  oats  and  hay  crops  were  fully  up  to  the  average 
here  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  there  were  not  enough  potatoes  for  home 
consumption. 

The  fruit  crop  this  year  in  Union  county  was  virtually  a  failure,  except  that 
of  pears,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  county. 

There  are  about  thirty  tile  manufactories  in  the  county,  which  during  certain 
portions  of  the  year  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  The  surface  drainage 
all  passes  into  the  Scioto  valley,  by  streams  which  flow  by  gentle  current  in  a 
southeasterly  direction. 

Lumbering  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
the  timber  being  of  the  usual  deciduous  varieties,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  hickory,  oak,  ash,  and  sugar. 

The  people  are  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  are  so  fully  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gaired  from  a  general  education  of  the  masses,  that  our  agri- 
cultural society  has  an  educational  department  at  the  fair,  in  which  prizes  and 
premiums  are  offered  for  excellence  in  that  line.  Then  the  Farmers'  Institute, 
of  which  the  citizens  generally  are  very  proud,  is  so  well  attended  that  the 
large  court  room,  where  the  sessions  are  held,  is  always  crowded  to  overflowing 
during  the  lectures. 


VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

The  twenty- nmth  Annual  Fair  of  the  A'an  Wert  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  September  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th.  The 
exhib.tion  was  most  excellent  in  all  the  departments,  but  owing  to  rain,  the 
first  two  days  the  attendance  was  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year,  and  the  man- 
agers were  obliged  to  continue  the  fair  over  Saturday,  which  added  greatly  to 
expenses.  The  receipts,  however,  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  and 
expenses. 

The  weather  the  past  year  was  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  corn  crop  was 
above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  but  was  a  little  late  maturing,  and 
some  farmers  commenced  cribbing  too  soon;  consequently,  there  will  be  some 
mouldy  corn  in  their  cribs. 

The  wheat  crop  averaged  fully  sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  hay  crop,  which  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  leading  crops  in  this  county, 
was  good  for  about  one  and  one-fourth  tons  per  acre.  The  surplus,  which  is 
increasing  each  year,  is  baled  and  shipped  East  from  the  different  railroad 
stations  in  the  county,  the  price  up  to  this  year  ranging  from  $7.00  to  10.00 
per  ton,  and  at  that  price  it  is  considered  the  most  profitable  crop  grown  in  the 
county.  It  rarely  falls  under  one  and  one-fourth  tons  per  acre,  and  often 
much  above. 

Timothy  was  slightly  injured  by  grasshoppers  this  year.  The  crop  of  clover 
seed  was  a  total  failure,  caused  by  "hoppers."    The  oat  crop  was  badly  dam- 
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aged  by  the  ''hoppers,"  whose  sole  mission  in  the  oats  field  seemed  to  be  to 
bite  off  the  grains  and  let  them  drop  to  the  ground.  Rye  and  barley  are  but 
little  grown.  Buckwheat  was  injured  some  by  early  frost.  Potatoes  yielded 
hardly  an  average  crop ;  the  long  bugs  damaged  the  vines,  and  caused  a  sec- 
ond growth,  and  early  frost  prevented  the  late  ones  from  ripening,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, there  is  much  complaint  of  rot. 

There  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  sowing 
last  fall  over  that  of  1884,  ^nd  it  was  mostly  put  in  good  shape,  got  a  good 
start,  and  looks  well. 

Fruit  was  not  so  abundant  as  for  the  past  three  years.  Plenty  of  summer 
and  fall  apples,  but  very  few  for  winter.  Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have 
been  mostly  destroyed  by  the  worms,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
cultivation.  The  cabbage  worm  was  not  so  voracious  as  usual,  and  most  fam- 
ilies have  cabbage  enough  for  their  own  use. 

STOCK. 

Clydesdale  and  Norman  horses  are  the  favorite  breeds.  Several  thorough- 
breds of  the  above  are  owned  in  the  county,  and  the  improvement  in  the  size 
and  value  of  the  horses  is  very  marked. 

The  number  of  thoroughbred  cattle  of  the  different  breeds  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, as  the  exhibits  at  the  fair  from  year  to  year  plainly  show. 

While  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased,  the  quality  is  improving. 

Hogs  have  been  very  healthy  the  past  year;  but  few  cases  of  cholera  have 
occurred. 

There  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  milk  cows.  Good  dairy  butter  will  not 
bring  more  than  eight  cents  per  pound  at  the  groceries.  The  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce  are  low ;  still  the  farmers  are  not  discouraged,  but  are 
ditching  and  improving  their  farms.  Many  fine  houses  and  barns  were  built 
the  past  year. 

The  question  of  pikes  is  beginning  to  loom  up,  and  while  there  is  much 
opposition,  it  is  only  a  question  a  short  time  must  answer. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

The  thirty- fifth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  their  grounds,  one-half  mile  north  of  Lebanon,  September  22d, 
23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1885.  Good  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  the 
exhibition  held  at  this  time  was  a  most  gratifying  success.  The  entries  in 
nearly  all  the  departments  were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  show  of  horses,  especially  in  the  general  purpose  class,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  probably  at  any  former  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  was  creditable,  though  not  extensive,  and  that  of  Short- 
horns was  especially  fine. 

In  the  swine  department,  the  principal  exhibits  were  those  of  Poland-Chinas, 
Berkshires,  and  Chester-Whites. 

The  sheep  department  did  not  present  an  exhibit  equally  extensive  with  that 
of  last  year,  yet  the  show  was  an  attractive  one,  being  composed  mainly  of 
Merinos,  Oxforddowns,  and  Shropshires. 

The  staple  products  of  the  soil  in  Warren  county  are  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Some  attention  is  given  to  tobacco-raising  in  the 
northern  and  western  districts,  and  this  with  good  success. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  year  was  perhaps  nearer  a  failure  than  at  any  pre- 
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vious  year  in  the  last  twenty.  A  large  acreage  was  sown  in  1884,  but  much  of 
it  was  injured  by  the  fly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  balance  was  destroyed 
by  the  severe  winter.    The  yield  was  not  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Fall  barley  was  a  total  failure,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  last  winter. 
Scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  sown  was  harvested. 

Oats  and  hay  were  both  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  the  former  being  the  heaviest 
perhaps  ever  raised  in  this  county.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  both  was  excel- 
lent, they  having  been  cured  without  injury  from  rain. 

Spring  barley  was  also  a  good  crop. 

Clover  is  about  the  only  fertilizer  used  (except  manures),  and  this  year  its 
growth  was  splendid. 

Much  attention  is  given  each  year  to  tile  draining  in  localities  where  a  suf- 
ficient supply  has  not  been  already  obtained.  At  least  three  tile  factories  are 
carrying  on  a  thriving  business  in  this  county. 

Warren  county  enjoys  excellent  educational  facilities.  In  addition  to 
superior  graded  schools  in  Franklin,  Mason,  Waynesville,  Morrow,  and  Leb- 
anon, the  National  Normal  University,  at  the  last  named  place,  enjoys  a 
national  reputation  as  an  institution  of  learning.  To  these  may  be  added  a  large 
number  of  first-class  schools  in  the  country  districts. 

From  all  the  indications,  Warren  county  is  gradually  assuming  a  more  prom- 
inent position  each  year  as  a  stock  raising  and  agricultural  district  of  the  State. 

The  entire  season  since  May  1st  has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  and  excepting  the  loss  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  the  year  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  to  the  farmers  of  this  locality. 

Fully  an  average  acreage  of  fall  grains  were  sown,  and  the  ground  was  well 
^epared  beforehand. 

Hog  cholera,  with  few  exceptions,  has  not  affected  our  county  this  year. 

Good,  free  turnpikes  have  been  substituted  for  mud  roads  in  almost  every 
instance,  and  there  is  but  a  single  toll-gate  in  the  county. 

Our  lands  are  well  adapted  to  farming,  being  mostly  level,  or  undulating, 
except  a  narrow  belt  on  either  side  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  extending  through 
the  county,  and  which  is,  however,  profitably  utilized  for  pasturage. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  association,  near  the 
city  of  Marietta,  September  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  1885,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  fairs  the  society  has  held  for  many  years.  The  weather  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  grounds  were  in  beautiful  condition.  The  exhibits  in 
all  the  departments  were  good,  especially  those  in  the  horse  and  cattle  departr 
ments.  In  these  two  they  probably  never  were  better,  and  can  not  be  beaten, 
or  equaled,  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  The  association  is  in  good  condition  for 
the  fair  of  1886. 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  considering  the  general  depressed  state  o' 
business  throughout  the  country,  the  farmers  of  Washington  county  were  gen" 
erally  in  as  prosperous  circumstances  as  those  of  adjoining  and  other  counties 
throughout  the  State.  The  main  drawbacks  to  the  farmers  of  this  county 
have  been  the  shortage  in  the  wheat  and  hay  crops,  and  thi*  low  price  of 
^heep. 
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WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1885  was  the  smallest  that  has  been  produced  in  this 
county  for  many  years.  The  two  causes  that  brought  this  about  were  the  dry 
fall  of  1884,  making  it  difficult  to  get  the  wheat  out  in  proper  season,  and  the 
open,  severe,  cold  winter,  by  which  the  wheat  was  badly  winter  killed.  This 
is  a  good  county  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  a  failure  like  the  one  of 
1885  is  a  rare  thing.  The  yield,  in  bushels,  for  seven  years,  from  1878  to 
1884,  varied  from  281,674  bushels  to  533,109,  the  average  for  the  seven  years 
being  415,849  bushels.  The  fall  of  1885  was  quite  favorable  for  seeding,  and 
about  35,000  acres  were  seeded  for  the  crop  of  1886.  The  wheat,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  was  looking  very  well,  and  with  a  favorable  winter  and 
spring,  there  will  be  an  average  crop  in  1886. 

CORN. 

This  county,  by  reason  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  river  valleys,  ard  the 
valleys  of  Duck  Creek,  Little  Muskingum,  Wolf  Creek,  Little  Hocking,  and 
other  streams,  is  well  adapted  to  corn -raising,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are 
annually  produced.  The  yield  for  seven  years,  from  1878  to  1884,  varied 
from  431,931  bushels  to  726,520,  and  the  average  yield  for  the  seven  years 
was  630,759  bushels.    The  crop  for  1885  will  be  about  675,000  bushels. 

OATS  AND  OTHER  GRAIN. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  considerable  wheat  ground  was  plowed  up  and  put 
in  oats  and  some  in  corn.  The  oats  crop  of  1885  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  crops  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  county.  The  yield  will  probably 
be  about  275,000  bushels.  Oats  is  not  grown  as  extensively  in  this  county  as 
either  wheat  or  corn.  Rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  only  produced  in  small 
quantities. 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  crop  of  1885  was  better  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  season 
l)eing  more  favorable.  This  county  is  well  adapted  to  potato  culiure.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  1885  was  about  sixty  bushels,  and  the  total  crop 
over  90,000  bushels.  In  the  production  of  sweet-potatoes  this  county  leads 
all  others  in  the  State,  and  the  yield  for  1885  will  be  about  20,000,  or  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  State.  Those  produced  here  are 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  are  shipped  for  seed  and  consumption  to  various  parts 
of  the  Union. 

FRUITS. 

This  county  leads  all  others  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  acres  in  orchard. 
Apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  other  small  fruits,  are  produced 
in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  fruit  growing  in  this  county  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  many 
fine  orchards  can  be  found  in  various  parts  of  it.  All  the  leading  varieties  of 
fruit  that  can  be  produced  in  this  section  of  the  country  can  be  found  within 
its  borders. 

MEADOWS. 

Timothy  is  the  main  hay  crop  in  this  county,  and,  with  proper  care,  yields 
good  crops.    Clover  also. 
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INSECTS,  ETC. 

The  various  crops  in  this  county  were  quite  free  from  injury  from  all  kinds 
of  insects  during  the  past  year,  and  generally  are  so.  The  greatest  losses 
farmers  sustain  in  this  county  in  their  crops  are  either  caused  by  severe  cold 
weather  or  by  drouth. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

All  kinds  of  live  stock  in  this  county  are  generally  quite  free  from  all  kinds 
of  disease,  and  were  so  especially  during*  the  year  1885.  This  county  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  stock — 
especially  cattle  and  sheep — have  been  carried  on  very  extensively.  Some  as 
fine,  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep  as  can  be  found  in  the  State  are  to  be 
found  in  this  county.  The  Short  Horns,  Devons,  Holsteins,  and  Jerseys — 
both  thoroughbreds  and  grades — are  raised  here.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
county  is  now  about  100,000. 

This  county  is  favorably  located  to  ship  stock  to  the  leading  markets  east. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  by  boats  on  the  Ohio  river  and  by  rail,  either  by  the  Ohio  River  Road  or 
by  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Road,  via  Cambridge.  Stock  can  be  loaded 
on  the  cars  for  either  railroad,  either  at  Marietta,  the  county  seat,  or  at  Belpre, 
on  the  O  lio  side,  opposite  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  which  two  places  are  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  bridge. 

farmers'  clubs  and  assdciations. 

Tiiis  county  is  well  provided  with  farmers'  organizations,  that  in  years  past 
have  been  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  the  effect  of  which  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  county  in  the  general 
improvement  and  change  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  the 
introduction  of  improved  seeds,  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Among  the  associations  are  the 
Washington  County  Farmers'  Association,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
annual  Farmers'  Institutes  are  held  each  winter ;  the  Muskingum  Township 
Farmers'  Club,  organized  in  1874;  the  Belpre  Farmers'  Club;  the  Washing- 
ton County  Wool  Growers'  and  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association ;  Newburg 
Harvest  Home  Picnic  Association;  the  Eastern  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  and  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  and  the  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. Each  have  quite  a  large  number  of  members  in  this  county.  •  There  is 
also  a  County  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  All  of  these 
associations  have  been  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  this  county. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

Williams  county,  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  is  generally 
level,  although  not  so  flat  as  the  counties  which  lie  to  the  south  and  southeast 
of  it.  To  the  north  and  west  of  a  ridge  running  northeast  and  southwest,  on 
which  Bryan  and  West  Unity  are  located,  the  land  is  gently  rolling ;  but  there 
is  no  spot  in  the  county  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  hill.  We  have  some 
stiff,  tenacious  clay  in  the  county,  but  the  great  body  of  the  land  varies  from 
a  rich,  dark  clay  loam  to  S3ndy  and  gravelly  loam. 

The  county  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white,  burr,  and 
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red  oak,  black  walnut,  butternut,  beech,  maple,  basswood,  hickory,  elm,  and 
white,  black,  and  blue  ash.  All  the  varieties  named,  together  with  occasional 
specimens  of  several  varieties  not  named,       still  growing  in  our  woods. 

Pears,  and  the  hardy  varieties  of  apples,  are  the  only  kinds  of  large  fruits 
that  succeed  here ;  but  nearly  all  kinds  of  small  fruit  do  well,  and  an  abund- 
ance is  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  all  grown  successfully 
and  profitably,  but  the  first  three  are  grown  much  more  largely  than  the  others. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  adapted  to  this  climate  do  well,  and  are  more  or  less 
grown,  but,  as  a  rule,  CHily  for  home  demand. 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  all  raised  largely  in  excess  of  home  re- 
quirements, and  many  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  country  are  well  represented. 

Our  land  is  not  as  well  cultivated  as  it  should  be,  but  the  prosperity  of  our 
farmers,  shown  by  their  fine,  commodious  houses  and  their  large,  well-painted 
out-buildings,  proves  conclusively  that  their  farm  management  might  have 
been  worse.  Each  succeeding  year  new  methods  and  new  machinery  are  in- 
troduced, and  a  variety  of  experiments  made,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
this  county  is  keeping  pace  with  the  balance  of  the  State. 

Tile  draining  is  just  beginning  to  boom.  Several  years  ago  a  few  farmers 
commenced  putting  down  tile  in  low  places  where  their  crops  had  generally 
been  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  water,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present 
there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  appreciation  of  its  benefits,  until  now 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  but  what  understands  that,  not  only  his  lowest,  but 
also  his  highest  land  is  materially  improved  by  tiling.  During  the  last  season 
there  were  eight  tile  factories  running  in  the  county,  and  I  understand  they 
sold  all  they  could  make.  The  indications  are  that,  if  the  tile  can  be  obtained, 
many  more  will  be  put  down  the  coming  season  than  there  were  during  the 
past. 

Each  neighborhood  has  its  school  house,  with  at  least  six  months  school 
each  year.  Churches  are  sufficiently  near  together  to  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  some  parts  too  near  for  all  to  have  good  congregations.  Granges 
are  not  abundant,  and  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  are  less  numerous  than 
formerly. 

Our  fair  was  well  attended,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. The  out-look  is  much  better  for  our  next  than  it  was  one  year  ago 
for  our  last. 

Trusting  that  your  monthly  crop  reports  have  given  you  a  better  idea  of 
the  agricultural  condition  of  the  county,  during  the  past  year,  than  I  could 
give  you,  I  close  without  remarks  upon  that  subject. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Tontogany,  September  30th  to  October  3d,  was,  in  every  feature, 
one  of  the  most  successful  it  ever  held,  and  its  officers  and  members  are  en- 
couraged in  believing  that  an  increased  interest  is  being  developed  among 
the  people  of  the  county  which  will  soon  establish  it  upon  a  firmer  financial 
basis  than  it  has  ever  heretofore  enjoyed.  This  gratifying  state  of  affairs  is 
due  to  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of  a  faithful  few,  who,  despite  recent 
great  discouragements,  have  succeeded  in  offering  to  the  public  an  exhibition 
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devoid  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  attFactions  which  their  exalted  enterprise  and 
rather  Umited  resources  could  furnish. 

During  the  past  year  the  race- track  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  until 
it  is  now  unexcelled  and  rarely  equaled  in  Northwestern  Ohio ;  a  new  grand 
stand  has  also  been  erected  which  comfortably  accommodates  one  thousand 
people. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  season  for  farm  products,  the  display  in  every 
department  was  excellent.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  good  for  the  season. 
The  samples  of  grain  and  vegetables  were  worthy  of  especial  mention,  and 
comld  not  have  been  excelled.  The  display  in  the  floral  and  fine  art  halls  were 
never  better.  There  was  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  stock  as  was  ever  made  in 
the  county,  and  the  exhibits  were  so  niinierous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  and  rent  many  additional  stalls. 

The  fair  was  also  considered  a  success  financially,  the  receipts  being  about 
three  hundred  dollars  above  the  amount  paid  for  premiums  and  general  ex- 
penses, which  sum  will  be  applied  toward  the  liquidation  of  an  old  indebted- 
ness. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
E.  TuUer;  Vice-President,  Frank  Powell. 

Crops, — Fruit,  almost  a  total  failure;  wheat,  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  an 
average  crop ;  corn,  the  principal  crop  in  the  county,  three-fourths  of  an  av- 
erage ;  oats,  fair ;  hay,  good ;  clover  and  timothy  seed,  very  poor  (badly  in- 
jured by  the  grass-hoppers)  \  potatoes,  one-half  crop. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  VETERINARIAN. 


To  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  : 

Sirs  : — I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  Veterinarian  of  your 
Board.  On  May  12th,  shortly  after  my  appointment  as  Veterinarian,  I  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  your  instructions,  to  investigate  to  what  extent  ''Conta- 
gious Pleuro-Pneumonia"  existed  in  the  State.  I  found  there  had  only  been 
two  herds  affected  in  the  State,  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Mitchell,  Dayton, 
Montgomery  county,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  Troy,  Miami  county.  On  the 
15th,  in  company  with  the  members  of  your  board,  I  proceeded  to  Dayton, 
and  inspected  the  herd  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  numbered  thirty  head,  and 
found  three  partially  recovered  cases,  which  were  isolated  and  quarantined 
for  ninety  days. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  I  inspected  the  herd  of  Mr.  Dye,  numbering  eighty- 
three  head,  and  found  them  free  from  the  disease,  and  as  there  had  not  been 
an  acute  case  in  this  herd  for  over  a  year,  and  Dr.  Salmon  having  slaughtered 
seven  head  in  September,  1884,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  stating  that  they  were  free 
from  the  plague. 

On  the  21st  I  proceeded  to  the  Stillwater  Valley  and  visited  the  farm  where 
the  cattle  that  Dr.  Salmon  slaughtered  had  been  pasturing,  and  after  examining 
the  cattle  on  the  farm,  I  visited  the  adjoining  farms,  and  made  all  the  inquiries 
possible,  and  found  no  evidences  of  the  disease. 

On  Jane  2d,  in  company  with  two  members  of  your  board,  I  proceeded  to 
Dayton,  and  held  an  autopsy  on  one  of  the  animals  in  quarantine,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  having  concluded  to  have  her  slaughtered,  as  she  was  a 
barren  heifer,  and  was  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher.  On  opening  the 
chest  I  found  the  pleura  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  diaphragm 
nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  found  a  small  cryst  in  the  left  lung  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  which  was  undergoing  the  proces;  of  liquefaction  and 
absorption.    Otherwise  the  lungs  were  sound. 

On  August  4th  I  proceeded  to  Sandusky  to  investigate  a  reported  outbreak 
of  glanders.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  diseased  horses  were  at  ^larble- 
head,  a  few  miles  from  Sandusky,  on  the  lake  shore.  The  horses  were  the 
property  of  Daniel  Kuntz,.  Esq.,  who  owns  and  operates  a  quarry  at  that 
place.  On  the  5th,  in  company  with  Dr.  McClure,  Mr.  Kuntz,  and  an  em- 
piric, who  was  treating  the  horses,  we  went  over  to  Marblehead  in  one  of  Mr. 
Kimtz's  steam  barges.  I'pon  investigation,  I  found  three  animals  showing 
well  marked  symptoms  of  glanders.  I  informed  the  owner  of  my  diagnosis, 
and  advised  him  to  have  them  slaughtered,  as  they  could  never  recover  en- 
tirely, and  would  keep  up  the  infection.  After  explaining  to  him  the  danger 
of  keeping  them,  both  to  his  other  horses,  and  to  the  attendants,  he  consented 
to  let  me  slaughter  the  worst  case,  which  1  did  in  the  presence  of  all ;  and 
upon  holding  an  autopsy  I  found  the  nasal  passages  ulcerated  nearly  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  and  the  nasal  septum  nearly  perforated  in  places. 
The  lungs  also  showed  several  tubercles,  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
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Kuntz  seemed  satisfied,  and  said  he  would  kill  the  other  two  affected  cases. 
But  I  have  learned  since,  through  Dr.  McClure,  that  he  only  destroyed  one 
of  the  cases,  and  the  other  still  lives,  is  somewhat  improved,  and  none  of  the 
others  have  shown  the  disease  as  yet.  But  as  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
history  of  the  disease,  the  remaining  animal  ought  to  be  slaughtered  and  the 
premises  thoroughly  disinfected. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  Kuntz,  sometime  the  spring 
previous,  purchased  an  animal  in  Sandusky  with  a  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  took  it  over  to  the  quarry.  The  animal  continued  to  discharge  for  some- 
time after,  and  he  called  in  Dr.  McClure,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
glanders,  and  advised  his  destruction  and  the  stable  disinfected.  Bui  instead 
of  doing  so,  Mr.  Kuntz  called  in  an  empiric,  who  said  it  was  not  glanders, 
and  could  cure  the  animal.  However,  soon  after  some  of  the  other  horses 
began  to  show  symtoms  of  the  same  trouble,  and  the  first  one  getting  worse, 
they  thought  they  would  destroy  him.  Dr.  McClure,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
of  my  appointment,  notified  me  of  the  above,  and  I  went  up. 

Since  I  was  there  Mr.  Kuntz  called  in  two  other  veterinarians,  or  rather  pre- 
tenders, and  they  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia. 
It  is  very  evident  that  they  know  very  little  in  regard  to  veterinary  science,  as 
pleuro  pneumonia  contagia  is  purely  a  bovine  disease. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I  went  to  Miamisburg  to  investigate  a  reported  out- 
break of  disease  among  cattle,  which  the  owner  thought  was  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia. But  upon  my  arrival  I  found  one  animal,  an  old  cow,  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  having  been  down  several  days,  and  unable  to  rise ;  and  a  young 
heifer  that  had  just  died.  I  held  a  post  morte^n  on  the  heifer,  and  found  the 
lungs  and  liver  badly  congested,  and  all  the  other  organs  healthy.  After  ob- 
taining the  history  of  the  cases,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  was 
due  to  prostration  by  the  heat,  and  nothing  whatever  contagious  about  it.  As 
the  other  animal  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill,  I  advised  her  destruc- 
tion, which  the  owner  said  he  would  do. 

On  the  10th  I  proceeded  to  Clarksville,  Clinton  county,  to  investigate  a  re- 
ported outbreak  of  glanders.  Upon  investigation,  I  found  two  horses  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Stump,  about  three  miles  from  Clarksville,  and  one  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Spray,  with  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  an  elevated  temperature,  and 
sub-maxillary  glands  enlarged,  but  the  disease  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  warrant  me  in  giving  a  definite  opinion.  I  informed  the  owners  of  my 
suspicions,  and  advised  them  to  isolate  the  horses  until  my  return  in  a  few  days, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  I  accordingly  on  the  8th  of  September,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Carlisle,  President  of  your  board,  proceeded  to  Clarksville, 
again  to  examine  the  above  cases  I  found  the  animals  showing  the  disease 
well  marked ;  all  showed  the  peculiar  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  And  I  learned  that  both 
gentlemen  had  lost  an  animal  a  fevr  months  previous,  with  what  I  am  satisfied 
was  glanders  and  farcy.  Mr.  Carlisle  ordered  the  animals  in  quarantine,  and 
as  the  owner,  Mr.  Stump,  was  about  to  remove  to  Wilmington,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  quarantine  the  animals  there,  which  Mr.  Carlisle  granted.  Mr. 
Spray  wished  also  to  place  his  animal  with  Mr.  Stump,  which  was  also  granted. 
The  animals  were  not  taken  there,  I  have  since  learned,  but  were  kept  at  the 
farm. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  in  company  with  Mr.  Carlisle,  I  proceeded  to  Toledo 
to  investigate  a  reported  outbreak  of  Texas  fever  among  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle. 
Upon  our  arrival,  Dr.  Newton  and  the  President  of  the  Toledo  board  of  health 
drove  us  out  to  the  farm.  After  examining  the  cattle  and  obtaining  the  history 
of  the  outbreak,  I  found  them  to  be  suffering  from  anthrax.    Several  of  the 
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young  animals  had  died,  and  as  they  had  been  pasturing  on  low  land  along  a 
creek  where  considerable  refuse  from  the  city  was  deposited,  Dr.  Newton  a 
few  days  previous  advised  their  removal  to  high  land  pasture,  which  was  done, 
and  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  disease  at  once.  And  as  they  have  since 
been  kept  on  the  high  land  pastures,  the  disease  has  disappeared.  We  also 
examined  the  stock-yards  at  Toledo,  and  found  them  in  fair  shape,  but  upon 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  cars  were  ever  cleaned  or  disinfected  after  bringing 
cattle  from  the  East  or  West,  we  were  tolS  that  they  were  not,  and  that  cars 
were  only  cleaned  when  they  got  too  full  of  manure  to  get  the  stock  in.  This 
is  something  that  needs  attention,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  manner  of  spreading  con- 
tagious diseases  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  24th,  in  company  with  two  members  of  your  board,  I  proceeded  to 
Dayton  to  jnspect  the  herd  of  Mr.  Mitchell  again,  the  quarantine  of  ninety 
days  imposed  upon  his  herd  having  just  expired.  At  this  time  I  found  that 
one  of  the  two  remaining  suspected  animals  had  apparently  recovered.  The 
cough  had  disappeared,  she  had  conceived  and  had  lain  on  flesh,  and  the  lung 
had  to  all  appearances  recovered.  The  animal  was  released  from  quarantine. 
The  other  animal  had  given  birth  to  a  calf,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  cough, 
seemed  all  right.  But  to  remove  all  doubts,  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  we  slaughtered  her,  and  upon  holding  a  post  mortem  we  found  the 
lung  showing  scarcely  any  trouble.  But  there  was  considerably  frothy  mucus 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  her  cough.  Having 
slaughtered  the  only  remaining  case  in  the  State,  and  as  there  had  not  been 
an  acute  case  in  the  State  for  over  a  year,  I  advised  your  board  to  now  declare 
the  State  free  from  pleuro  pneumonia. 

On  October  1st,  I  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Michener,  of 
Lebanon,  Warren  county,  to  come  down  and  examine  a  horse  that  he  thought 
was  suffering  from  glanders.  I  accordingly  went  down,  and  we  drove  out  to 
the  farm,  ten  miles  distant,  but  upon  our  arrival  we  found  that  the  owner 
had  disposed  of  the  animal  in  Cincinnati  to  an  Eastern  buyer.  I  read  the  law 
to  him  and  left  him  a  copy,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  do  so  again. 

On  the  27th,  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Dr.  Hillock,  of  Lancaster,  to  come 
down  and  see  an  animal  which  he  thought  was  suffering  from  pleuro  pneu- 
monia.  I  accordingly  went  down  in  company  with  Dr.  Hillock,  of  Columbus. 
Dr.  Hillock,  of  Lancaster,  took  us  out  to  the  farm  of  Messrs.  R.  Work  &  Son, 
where  I  found  a  Shorthorn  bull  suffering  from  acute  tuberculosis.  As  the 
animal  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  I  advised  the  owner  to  have 
him  destroyed  and  the  stall  disinfected,  which  was  done  the  following  day. 
Dr.  Hillock  held  a  post  mortem,  and  informed  me  that  he  found  the  lungs  and 
some  of  the  other  internal  organs  completely  studded  with  tubercles  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Dr.  Hillock  also  called  my  attention  to  a  Jersey  cow  belonging  to 
Mayor  Drinkle,  of  Lancaster,  which  he  thought  was  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis. I  examined  her,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  suffering  from 
tubercular  diarrhoea.  The  other  doctors  agreed  with  me,  and  we  advised  her 
destruction,  as  she  was  very  thin  in  flesh,  and  had  been  receiving  consider- 
able treatment  which  was  of  no  avail.  But  after  our  departure,  the  stableman 
advised  the  parties  to  call  in  another  veterinarian,  which  was  done,  and  he 
said  we  were  a  trio  of  fools,  and  she  was  not  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and 
that  he  could  cure  her,  which  he  tried  to  do  but  she  died,  and  he  thought  she 
froze  to  death.  Dr.  Hillock  held  a  post  mortem,  and  found  her  internal 
organs  studded  with  tubercles. 

On  November  l-Ath,  I  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Fair,  Cleveland, 
stating  that  he  had  condemned  two  horses  suffering  from  glanders,  and  wished 
me  to  come  up  and  see  them.    I  wrote  him  to  isolate  them,  or  if  the  owner 
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would  consent,  to  kill  them,  and  disinfect  the  premises,  and  I  would  notify  your 
board,  which  I  did  and  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Carlisle,  with  instruc- 
tions to  go  up  and  investigate  the  matter.  But  before  going,  I  thought  I 
would  telegraph  Dr.  Fair  to  know  if  he  had  killed  the  horses,  and  received  a 
reply  that  he  had,  and  had  thoroughly  disinfected  the  premises.  And  as  he 
informed  me  also  that  he  did  not  think  they  had  infected  any  other  animals,  I 
did  not  go  up. 

Owing  to  several  of  the  western  States  having  quarantined  against  Ohio  on 
account  of  pleuro  pneumonia  having  existed  here,  and  requiring  persons  ship- 
ping stock  from  this  State  West  to  have  a  certificate  of  health  from  me,  I  was 
called  upon  to  inspect  cattle  at  the  following  places,  viz.:  Wellington,  Wash- 
ington C.  H.,  Monroeville,  Plain  City,  Troy,  Piqua,  Urbana,  Woodstock  and 
Plymouth. 

On  the  16th,  I,  in  company  with  two  members  of  your  board,  attended  a 
National  convention  of  veterinarians  and  state  sanitary  boards,  in  Chicago, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  uniformity  of  action  of  the  different  States 
in  regard  to  dealing  with  contagious  diseases,  and  submitting  to  Congress  our 
views  in  regard  to  amending  the  present  inefficient  law  in  regard  to  contagious 
diseases. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  meeting  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  with 
Dr.  Salmon  as  the  Chief,  deserved  great  praise  for  the  manner  they  had  co- 
operated with  the  different  States  in  suppressing  and  stamping  out  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

Until  such  laws  are  enacted  by  the  National  Government,  and  a  sufficient 
appropriation  made  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  slaughter  and 
compensate  at  a  fair  value  all  animals  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
especially  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders  and  hog  cholera,  I  think  the 
different  State  legislatures  should  make  appropriations  sufficient  to  enable  the 
commissioners  to  investigate  and  slaughter  all  animals  affected  and  compensate 
accordingly. 

Hog  cholera  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  the  American  farmer  has 
to  contend  with,  and  the  loss  is  more  from  this  disease  alone  than  from  all 
others  combined.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  impress  upon  all  public  men 
the  necessity  of  making  efficient  laws  to  enable  us  to  suppress  the  disease, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  slaughtering  the  diseased,  separating  the  healthy 
from  them,  and  using  preventive  measures. 

Glanders  among  horses  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  contagious  diseases 
we  have  to  contend  with,  as  it  is  not  confined  to  the  horse  but  may  be  com- 
municated to  man  and  other  animals.  Should  the  attendant  upon  a  glandered 
horse  have  a  sore  upon  his  hand  or  any  other  part  exposed,  and  get  any  of  the 
virus  into  the  system,  it  is  sure  death  to  him.  This  disease,  from  the  above 
reason,  should  receive  immediate  attention.  There  are  several  cases  of  the 
disease  at  present  in  the  State. 

The  horses  on  the  farms  of  Messrs  Stump  and  Spray,  in  Clinton  county, 
have  been  slaughtered  and  the  "premises  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  all  the 
exposed  animals,  after  being  quarantined  for  thirty  days,  and  upon  examina- 
tion being  found  free  from  the  disease,  were  released. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  same  county  a  horse  owned  by  Simon  Ward,  a 
colored  man,  affected  by  the  disease,  which  is  in  quarantine,  he  being  unwil- 
ling to  kill  the  animal. 

December  22d,  I,  in  company  with  Commissioner  Jones,  inspected  the 
horses  of  Messrs.  Kuntz  &  Johnson,  at  Marblehead,  and  found  another  animal 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  the  acute  form,  which  was  at  once  destroyed. 
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We  also  saw  one  or  two  others  that  had  been  in  quarantine  since  my  first  visits 
which  we  still  kept  quarantined. 

January  12th  proceeded  to  Mt.  Vernon  upon  the  request  of  Dr.  Cotton,  to 
inspect  a  hor§e  owned  by  Legrand  Boynton,  and  formerly  owned  by  the  city. 
I  found,  upon  examination,  a  case  of  chronic  glanders,  and  which  was  at  once 
quarantined. 

January  14th  proceeded  to  Florence,  Preble  county,  to  see  some  horses 
which  were  suspected  of  having  glanders.  I  found  upon  my  arrival  a  stallion 
and  a  mare,  both  fine  animals,  showing  symptoms  of  glanders,  and  which  I  at 
once  placed  in  quarantine.  I  also  learned  that  the  attendant,  Mr.  Wolverton, 
had  died  tv>^o  or  three  days  previous,  with  what  his  medical  attendant  thought  was 
glanders.  His  diagnosis  was  undoubtedly  correct,  as  he  had  a  sore  upon  his 
hand,  and  the  disease  started  at  that  point.  He  had  been  treating  the  two 
animals  above  mentioned. 

January  21st  proceeded  to  Mt.  Vernon  in  company  with  two  members  of 
your  board,  and  found  the  horse  in  quarantine  there,  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  I  first  saw  him.  The  city,  upon  the  recommendation  of  your  board, 
took  the  horse  back  from  Boynton  and  had  him  destroyed. 

Two  other  animals  that  had  been  exposed  were  quarantined  for  thirty  days. 

I  also  learned  while  there  that  there  were  two'suspicious  cases  at  Gambler, 
and  owned  by  Clark  Stough.  But  upon  investigating  the  matter,  I  found  that 
both  had  been  traded  oft",  and  that  one  had  been  killed,  and  the  other  one 
could  not  be  found. 

Februaty  1st  proceeded  to  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  upon  the  request  of 
Dr.  Michener,  to  see  a  case  of  glanders,  which,  upon  examination,  1  found  to 
be  a  well  developed  case,  and  which  the  owner,  W.  L.  Edmunds,  slaughtered 
at  once,  and  promised  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  premises. 

February  22d  proceeded  to  Mt.  Vernon  to  examine  horses  there  in  quaran- 
tine, and  finding  them  all  right  released  them. 

February  25th  went  to  Franklin  to  see  a  case  of  supposed  glanders,  but  upon 
examination,  found  it  to  be  a  case  of  nasal  gleet. 

February  26th  went  to  Florence  to  hold  a  post  mortem  on  one  of  the  horses 
I  had  previously  condemned.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  lungs  in  terri- 
ble condition,  having  died  from  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  glanders. 

The  other  horse  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first  examined. 

March  9th  proceeded  to  Lima,  upon  the  request  of  Dr.  Lee  and  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  Walter  Gray,  Esq.,  to  see  a  case  of  glanders.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  a  case  of  acute  glanders  and  farcy.  The  animal  was  a  loathsome 
object.  The  owners  had  him  destroyed  at  once,  and  the  stall  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. 

March  12th  went  to  Bellevue,  upon  the  request  of  J.  R.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Huron  county,  to  see  a  case  reported  to  them  by  Dr.  Severcool, 
of  Norwalk,  and  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  a  well  developed  case 
of  glanders.  The  animal  was  owned  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  he  at  once  de- 
stroyed her,  and  promised  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  stable.  Owing  to  one  of 
his  other  horses  having  been  driven  with  the  diseased  animal,  I  placed  her  in 
quarantine  for  thirty  days. 

March  25th  proceeded  to  Circleville,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Pickaway  county  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Butler,  to  investigate  an  outbreak  of  glanders 
among  C.  E.  Sears  &  Co's  horses.  Upon  examination,  I  found  four  well  de- 
veloped cases  of  glanders  and  farcy,  and  one  suspicious  case.  Mr.  Sears  had 
the  four  horses  killed  at  once,  and  we  placed  the  other  one  in  quarantine.  He 
also  had  all  the  stalls  torn  out  and  burned,  and  the  stable  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, and  new  stalls  made. 
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March  23d  went  to  Kenton,  on  the  request  of  the  Mayor  and  Dr.  Reed,  to 
see  two  cases  of  supposed  glanders.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  one  had  died, 
on  which  I  held  a  post  mortem,  and  found  a  well  developed  case  of  glanders 
and  farcy.  The  other  one  was  in  the  country  six  miles,  having  been  sent  there 
by  t  ie  owner.  This  one  was  a  well  developed  case  of  glanders  and  farcy  also, 
and  was  killed  the  following  day.  These  animals  had  previously  been  in  livery 
stables,  but  upon  ex  imining  the  other  horses  they  appeared  all  right.  1  ordered 
the  barn  disinfected,  and  will  examine  the  horses  again  in  a  lew  da)s. 

March  26ch  wert  to  Ashley,  Delaware  county,  upon  the  request  of  Bell 
B'os.,  to  see  a  suspicious  case.  I  found  the  animal  to  be  suffering  with  chronic 
glanders.    The  owner,  Robert  Bell,  had  the  animal  destroyed  at  once. 

April  8.h  went  to  Florence  agiin  to  see  the  horse  in  quarantine,  the  owner, 
Mr.  Aydelott,  having  reported  that  the  animal  was  well,  and  he  wished  to  sell  it. 
Bat  upon  examining  the  animal,  I  found  it  in  the  same  condition  as  betore, 
and  1  still  ordered  him  t )  be  kept  in  quarantine. 

April  9ch  went  to  ChiUicothe  to  see  the  animal  in  quarantine,  and  still  found 
her  in  a  suspicious  condition,  and  kept  her  in  quarantine. 

The  symptoms  presented  in  glanders  vary  somewhat. 

Usually,  at  first,  there  is  a  discharge  of  a  watery  character  from  one  or  both 
nostrils  with  some  constitutional  disturbance,  as  rigors  or  chills,  elevation  of 
temperature,  pulse  accelerated,  membrane  of  nose  either  of  a  dull  leaden 
color  or  a  pale  coppery  hue.  Later  on  the  discharge  becomes  more  profuse, 
and  of  a  greenish  color.  Is  tenacious,  having  a  tendency  to  adhere  around 
the  nostril,  and  may  or  may  not  be  mixed  with  blood.  If  the  men-brane  of 
the  sep'une  of  the  nose  be  examined,  you  may  see  several  nodules  or  tubercles, 
which  fiaally  suppurate,  leaving  ulcers,  which  have  a  tendency  to  coalesce. 
Sometimes  the  septune  becomes  perforated  or  eaten  through,  unless  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  some  cases,  these  tubercles  or  ulcers  are  too  high  up  in  the 
nose  to  be  seen. 

The  gland  beneath  the  jaw,  on  the  affected  side,  becomes  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated, and  has  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  jaw  more  closely.  Where  there  is  not 
much  constitutional  disturbar  ce,  and  the  lungs  not  affected,  the  animal  may  live 
for  years,  and  do  moderate  work  if  well  cared  for.  But  if  worked  hird  and 
abused  will  soon  run  down,  the  acute  form  setting  in  and  killing  the  animal. 

But  where  the  acute  form  manifests  itself,  the  animal  dies  in  a  short  time, 
and  very  often  with  both  glanders  and  farcy.  When  farcy  shows  itself,  small 
buds  or  nodules  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  finally  suppurate,  leaving  ragged  looking  ulcers. 

Animals  that  have  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  nose,  until  they  can  be  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  veterinarian,  should  be  watered  in  a  separate  bucket, 
and  kept  in  a  stall  by  themselves.  They  shculd  always  be  treated  as  suspi- 
cious cases  until  they  can  be  examined. 

The  law  should  bs  strict  in  regard  to  glandered  horses,  as  they  are  usually- 
owned  by  traders,  who  scatter  the  disease  broadcast  by  taking  them  from  town 
to  town  and  disposing  of  thtm. 

The  only  way  to  s  amo  out  glanders  is  to  slaughter  all  animals  who  show  the 
least  symptoms  of  the  disease  (as  it  is  very  insidious  sometimes),  and  quaran- 
tine those  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  spreading 
the  disease,  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the  premises,  by  scrubbing  the  stalls  and 
boxes  with  boiling  water,  and  whitewashing  with  lime  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  disease  is  iacurable,  and  as  soon  as  an  animal  is  affected  it  ought  to  be 
slaughtered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  BUTLER,  V.  S., 
21  AG  Veterinarian  of  the  Board, 
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A  REPUBLIC  OF  FARMERS. 


By  Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe. 


[Delivered  at  several  Institutes.] 

Mr,  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

In  the  life  of  an  American  farmer  there  are  no  more  sacred  rights  and  no 
more  weighty  responsibilities  than  those  that  belong  to  him  in  his  relation  to  the 
State;  and  so  I  come  to  speak  of  the  farmer,  of  his  character  and  duty  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  patriot.  And  to  begin :  this  is  eminently — aye,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently, a  nation  of  farmers.  Whatever  else  we  have  in  the  wealth  of  our  mines 
and  manufactories,  of  our  ships  and  merchandise,  of  our  mints  and  banks  and 
massive  cities,  still  it  is  true  that  the  abounding  wealth  of  this  country  is  in 
its  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  that  the  wonderful  cultivated  products  of  that  rich  soil 
make  us  pre-eminently  the  bread  growers  of  the  world.  And  it  follows  that  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  and  merchandising  and  the  skilled  mechanical  industries 
are  each  mere  accessories  and  tributaries  to  the  one  great  preponderating  inter- 
est, to  the  one  great  field  of  labor,  which,  on  the  sunny  slopes,  in  the  fertile 
valleys,  on  the  wide  table  lands  and  almost  boundless  prairies  of  this  great 
country,  invites  a  Republic  of  Farmers  to  build  here  a  civilization  richer  and 
purer  and  freer  and  nobler  than  the  wcrld  has  yet  known.  We  are  a  nation 
of  farmers.  Our  homes  are  built  on  three  and  a  half  million  square  miles  of 
territory.  And  the  wealth  of  these  homes,  and  the  beauty  of  these  homes, 
and  the  light,  j  ly,  and  charms  of  these  homes,  are  the  true  measure  of  the 
wealth  and  happiness  and  glory  of  this  great  people.  It  is  a  wonderful  history 
that  tells  of  the  conquests  of  eight  gineranons  of  American  farmers.  The 
wildest  dreams  of  Columbus,  or  Cabot,  or  Ponce  De  Leon,  or  De  Soto  never 
painted  a  march  of  empire  like  that  which  we  have  seen.  It  took  our  Norman 
ancestors  three  hundred  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  their  Anglo  Saxon 
neighbors,  and  to  blend  the  warring  races  into  one  common  race  or  blood, 
and  when  in  after  years  that  race  pushed  the  prows  of  its  rude  vessels  upon  the 
coast  of  New  England  and  struggled  for  a  foothold  upon  her  inhospitable  rocks, 
the  conquest  of  this  wilderness  world  of  America  seemed  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  former  conquest  of  the  British  Isle  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  new  race 
had  in  it  the  strength  and  courage  and  pluck  of  all  its  elemental  blood,  and 
so  they  determined  to  stay.  But  it  took  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
get  a  foothold  along  the  Atlantic  cost,  and  to  organize  their  grand  army  of  axe- 
men and  plow-men  for  the  conquest  of  the  continent.  But  at  last  their  lines 
were  formed,  and  from  the  Savannas  of  Georgia  to  the  Green  Mountains  of 
the  North  that  grand  army  of  pioneer  farmers  began  to  push  their  victorious 
assults  against  the  mighty  forests,  and  civilizaMon  certainly  and  steadily  moved 
westward;  and  now  they  scale  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  range  look  out  over  the  magnificent  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  What  a  picture!  Nay,  what  a  dream!  There,  before  them, 
was  spread  out  the  most  beautiful  garden  of  God's  green  earth,  with  two  mil- 
lion  square  miles  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil  on  the  globe.    What  a  challenge  I 
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Nay,  what  an  invitation  to  the  invading  armies  of  human  industry  was  this 
magnificent  valley  as  it  lay  there  resting  in  the  wildness  of  its  primeval  beauty ! 
What  an  invitation  to  the  armies  of  the  young  republic  for  the  achievement  of 
peaceful  victories  and  for  the  conquest  of  wide  spreading  empire  !  Nor  was 
the  invitation  unaccepted  The  grand  army  of  pioneer  axe  men  and  plow- 
men prepared  to  move.  The  Dutch  of  New  York,  supported  by  the  Quakers 
of  Pennsylvania,  formed  on  the  right,  the  Yankees  of  New  England  held  the 
centre,  while  the  Cavillers  of  V irginia,  supported  by  the  Hugencts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  came  in  on  the  left.  And  nov/  that  grand  army  of  American  civilization 
pours  itself  down  the  w  stern  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies  like  an  avalanche  into  this 
magnificent  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  moves  steadily  forward  lo  the  con- 
quest of  Nature.  Never  before  in  history  did  the  world  witness  the  march  of 
an  army  such  as  that,  and  never  before  did  an  army  win  such  victories  for  peace 
and  industry,  for  freedom  and  civilization  at  so  small  a  cost.  Forward  they  go, 
down  the  Allegheny,  down  the  Monoiigahela,  down  the  Ohio,  acrois  the  great 
lakes,  over  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Alabama;  still  on,  and  on,  and  on,  across  the  prairies, 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  up  into  the  ^reat  Northwest,  where  the  world's  great 
w^heat-fields  have  been  lying  fallow  for  ages.  On  into  Texas  and  Arkansas ; 
on  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ;  on  through  Colorado  and  Utah  ;  on  across 
the  plains  and  mountains  into  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  on  up  into 
Oregon  and  Washington :  and  thus  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the 
time  when  the  keel  of  the  Mayflov^/er  kissed  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  that 
grand  army  of  pioneer  farmers  has  swept  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
has  conquered  from  a  savage  wilderness  and  planted  with  free  civilization 
a  territory  sixty  times  as  large  as  old  England.  And  more  than  that,  since  by 
their  toil  and  courage  and  endurance,  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  freemen, 
they  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  Grand  Republic  of  Farmers. 

Thus  does  the  history  of  American  farm-life  seem  like  a  charmmg  romance, 
as  the  pioneer  farmirs  of  this  new  country  pushed  westward  their  victorious 
lines  until  they  had  captured  and  subdued  and  possessed  the  land.  Again, 
supplementing  this  ownership  of  .the  land  by  the  right  of  peaceful  conquest, 
the  whole  system  of  our  land  tenure  in  this  country,  difi"ers  from  that  of  the 
mother  country,  and  from  others  of  the  old  world  governments.  Ihe  doctrine 
or  law  of  primogeniture,  and  that  of  the  entailm  jnt  of  estates  which  has  ob- 
tained in  the  old  aristocracies,  are  at  war  with  our  therories  of  equal  division 
and  distribution.  Our  own  theory  and  practice  in  this  regard  is  in  harmony 
with  our  social  and  political  ideas,  which  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  and  in  prac.ice  tends  constantly  to  the  division  of  estates,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  people,  while  the  manorid  or  baron- 
ial and  feudal  systems,  and  the  non-resident  land-ownership  oi  Ireland,  all  seek 
to  maintain  the  lints  of  caste  by  keeping  the  land  in  large  estates,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  chosen  few,  while  the  millions  are  but  peasantry  or  serfs,  having  no 
proper  interest  in  or  attachm.ent  to  the  land.  The  old  doctrine  of  inheritance 
and  land  tenure  could  not  live  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  this  country.  1  he 
fathers  who  founded  the  colonics  and  their  sons  who  founded  the  States,  were 
wise  enough  to  see  that  suls'antially  ev.  ry  man  who  bcc  ime  an  owner  of  land 
would  build  a  home  upon  it,  and  become  at:ached  to  it,  thus  planting  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people  the  lo  /e  of  home  and  the  love  of  the  land  and  country. 
And,  too,  this  division  of  estates  is  a  constant  invitation  to  youmj  men  just 
choosing  their  occupations  or  profes.'ions,  is  a  constant  opening  aiid  invitation 
to  them  to  become  farmers,  and  doubtless  as  a  partial  fruit  of  this  law  and  prac- 
tice of  land  tenure  and  inheritance,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  peop  e  of 
this  country  live  on  farms,  and  are  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  And 
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when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  along  with  this  system  of  inherit- 
ance and  land  tenure  they  had  adopted  the  Democratic  rule  of  the  will  of  the 
majority,  we  must  see  that  here  agam  our  fathers  laid  the  foundation  for  a  Re- 
public of  Farmers.  But  not  alone  by  conquest  nor  the  system  or  law  of  our 
land  tenure  may  we  establish  our  right  to  be  called  an  ag^  icultural  nation.  The 
products  of  our  soil  are  so  vast  and  so  vari-d  that  they  overshadow  all  other 
products  combined.  If  we  count  the  tropical  fiuits  of  California  and  Florida, 
together  with  the  fruits  of  all  our  latitudes,  the  sugar  products  of  Louisiana 
and  other  States,  the  cotton  of  Mis^:is:^ippi,  Alabama,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  the  Cirolina^,  the  corn,  ¥/heat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, pork,  flax  and  wool  of  the  central,  northern  and  western  States,  and  all 
those  smaller  but  important  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  orchard,  vineyard, 
dairy,  hennery  and  apiary,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
millions  of  people  in  their  ever)  -day  life,  and  then  add  to  these  direct  products 
of  the  farm;  add  to  these  boundless  (elements  of  wealth,  the  cattle  that  graze 
on  a  thousand  hills,  and  on  the  pr^irios  and  plairs  all  over  this  land,  and  it 
swells  the  inventory  of  our  agricultural  wealth  far  beyord  the  value  of  all  oiher 
products,  in  every  other  department  of  industry  and  labor,  in  ail  this  country 
combined. 

Last  year,  this  grand  army  of  American  farmers  had  under  cultivation  three 
hundred  million  acres  of  our  soil,  and  v.hen  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  came 
to  sum  up  the  various  crops  tiiey  had  grown  on  "Uncle  Sam's"  farm,  they 
found  they  had  produced  within  that  one  vear  459.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,755,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  407,000.000  bushels  of  oats,  43,000,000 
bushels  of  barley,  19,000,(*00  bushels  of  rye,  1 1,000,000  bushel,  of  buckwheat, 
(just  think  of  the  buckwheat  cakes  that  would  make),  900,000.000  pounds  of 
bulter,  352,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, — talk  of  statistics  b'^ing  dry  when  you 
can  group  buckwheat  cakes  and  butter  and  sugar  in  proportions  like  that, — 
800,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  200,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  9,000,000 
bushels  of  beans, — think  of  that  you  boys  who  were  in  the  armv, — 472,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  240,('0'),006  pounds  of  wool,  2,800,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton.  And  so  on  through  the  whole  list.  And  thus,  in  one  smgle  jear,  we 
not  only  produced  enough  to  feed  bountifully  the  53,000,000  of  our  own  popu- 
lation, but  we  sent  abroad  in  that  one  year  $138,000,000  worth  of  beef  and 
■  pork,  $162,000,000  worth  ol  bread  stuff,  making  $300,000,000  worth  of  bread 
and  meat  exported  to  feed  our  hungry  neighbors  in  otrier  lands.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  these  we  sent  abroad  during  that  year  $197,000,000  ^voith  of  cotton,  and 
$370,000,000  worth  of  other  farmV^^ducts,  maki:  g  a  grand  total  of  $536,000,- 
000  worth  of  agricultural  prrducis  shipped  abroad  during  the  year,  while  from 
all  other  departments  of  industry  in  this  country  combined,  bu-  $188,000,000 
worth  of  goods  were  exported;  and  thus  the  official  reports  show  that  over  74 
per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  this  country  consist  of  the  direct  or  indirect  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Surely,  as  the  nations  see  our  ships  ploughing  the  ocean, 
laden  with  the  wealth  of  our  fields  and  our  barns,  bearmg  their  rich  cargoes  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  other  land?,  surely  the  verdict  of  the  world  must 
be  that  the  United  States  is  a  Republic  of  Farmers. 

But  not  only  are  the  agricultural  interests  the  dominant  material  interests  of 
the  nation,  but  our  agriculturists  as  a  body,  our  farmers  as  a  distinct  class  of 
cidzens,  have  made  such  a  character  for  themselves  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  they  constir.ute  the  most  reliable  element  in  American  citizenship  to-day, 
and  that  as  a  class  they  are  the  hope,  nay,  they  are  the  07ily  hope  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  future.  Republican  government  is  yet  an  undemonstrated  experi- 
ment; especially  in  great  cides  is  it  doubtful  if  honest  repubhcan  government 
can  be  permanently  maintained.    "The  great  question  of  the  age,"  says  a 
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leading  statesman,  is  how  to  govern  great  cities."  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  experience  has  proved  the  practicibility  of  maintaining  real  republican 
government,  not  only  in  form  but  in  spirit  also,  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
farmers  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  ciiizens  snd  voters,  but  in  the  cities 
the  lawless  and  vicious  elements  congregate,  and  p^ot  and  plan  to  control  local 
politics  in  the  interest  oi  via  and  crnne  and  lawl  ssn  ss.  As  a  rule,  these 
elements  become  so  powerful  in  ciiif  s  as  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  politic  d  p  iraes  which  contend  for  the  control  o'  public  ffairs.  Then  they 
bscoTie  a  great  army  -.f  bo  die  eaters  and  corrup  ionists.  B.id  men  are  put  in 
office  for  ihe  purpose  of  defeating  and  defying  the  laws  rather  ihan  of  enforc- 
ing them.  And  these  offi:ers,  d  .pendent  upon  this  vicious  vote  for  their  elec- 
tion, must  reward  their  supporters  by  furthering  their  Fchemes  of  public 
plunder  and  disregard  of  Ixw.  Socialism  and  C(  mmunism  unite  to  bind  to- 
gether these  lawless  and  turbulent  elements,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  con- 
stant v/ar  between  capi  al  and  labor.  And  they  are  only  too  successful  in  ac- 
complishing tlieir  u  I  patriotic  and  most  reprehensible  work.  Beer  stalks  in 
with  its  low  browed  and  stubby-  aired  aimy,  and  p  oclaim'-:  that  Gambrinus  is 
king,  and  venal  pjlidciars  a  d  ward  bummers  vhoop  it  up  for  the  man  or  the 
party  that  pays  t  e  biggtsc  price.  In  this  low  and  conscienc  less  scramble  for 
office  and  place,  honest  worth  and  modest  manliness  retire  to  private  life  in 
disgust,  vvnile  brass  mounted  impudence  comes  to  the  front,  and  marshaling 
the  forces  of  beer  and  boodle,  take  chirge  of  public  affairs. 

When,  where,  and  by  whom  shall  this  political  debauch  be  stopped?  Not 
by  the  cities  surely,  where  the  edict  of  the  caucus,  the  shouts  of  the  "red 
shirts,"  and  the  stimulus  of  the  saloons  all  hoot  cX  bober,  manly,  conscientious, 
and  independent  political  action.  But  by  the  country,  by  the  rural  districts, 
by  the  grand  army  of  honest  bread-winners,  who  in  themselves  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  who  can  control  every  election  if  they  will,  in  the 
interest  of  honest  government,  political  purity,  and  public  prosperity.  In 
every  emergency  the  nation  looks  to  that  grand  army  of  uncc-rrupted  plowmen 
for  deUverance,  and  in  every  emergency  they  are  found  as  true  as  steel.  Our 
peop  e  may  indeed  bear  with  these  evils  long  and  patiently,  too  long  and  too 
patiently.  B':t  when  the  time  arrives  the  townships  will  be  heard  from  as  well 
as  the  wards,  and  the  verdict  will  go  forth  "  thi'^  is  not  the  kingdom  of  caucus," 
just  as  it  did  once  before  declare  "this  is  not  the  kingdom  of  cotton,"  and 
that  verdict  will  again  and  again  declare  "  this  is  not  an  empire  of  coipora- 
tions;"  "this  is  not  simply  the  domain  of  money  kings;"  "this  is  not  the 
kingdom  of  beer; '  this  is  lot  the  mobocracy  of  Communism  ;"  it  is  a  Repub- 
lic of  Farmers. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  refl:ct  upon  the  political  virtues  or  patriotic  purpose  of 
men  engaged  in  other  morally  healthful  pursuits.  For  well  I  know  there  are 
multitudes  in  the  towms  and  cities  who  feel  and  think  as  we  do,  and  who  stand 
ready  to  bolt  the  rule  of  caucus  when  it  is  venal,  and  to  voie  for  the  rule  of 
political  righteousnt  ss.  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  they  alone  are  powerless 
to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  ciucus  or  the  mob,  while  cur  grard  array  of 
farmers  are,  ot  themselves,  abundantly  able  to  possess  the  land.  It  has  not 
been  my  purpose  to  speak  of  farmers  in  a  laudatory  manner  in  comparison 
with  others  ;  let  them  be  judged  upon  their  merits.  But  I  cannot  forego  speak- 
ing of  one  virtue  that  pre-eminently  m^.rks  their  characters.  I  refer  to  the 
virtue  of  modesty.  Farmers  may  sometimes  speak  of  the  weather  in  a  social 
way,  and  refer  to  its  effect  upon  the  crops,  but  they  are  not  eteinaliy  puffing 
their  occupation  into  other  people's  faces  with  the  eloquence  of  a  life  insur- 
ance agent,  or  the  impudence  of  a  lightning  rod  peddler.  Indeed,  their  self- 
abnegation  and  modesty  is  simply  wonderful.    In  the  matter  of  politics,  for 
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instance,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  While  they  constitute  the 
great  body  of  the  voters  of  the  State  and  country,  and  while  naturally  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  political  ideas,  they  would  largely  control  public 
affairs.  Still  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  farmers  have  liitle  to  do  with  political 
management,  very  little  indeed.  And  while  agriculture  is  the  great  material 
interest  of  the  State,  outweighing  in  importance  all  others,  still  our  farmers 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  machinery  of  the  government,  which  is  expected 
to  foster  and  build  up  all  these  great  industrial  interests  of  this  country.  Once 
in  a  while,  it  is  true,  some  country  squire  is  sent  to  the  Legislature,  but  in  the 
Congressional  District  in  which  I  live,  a  district  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture, 
but  one  practical  farmer  has  been  sent  to  Congress  in  forty  years.  In  the  last 
Congress,  out  of  325  members,  there  were  only  eighteen  farmers.  Talk  about 
minority  representation,  when  in  the  representative  body  that  makes  our  laws 
and  shapes  cur  national  policy,  the  majority  interests  have  eighteen  Represen- 
tatives, and  the  minority  have  307,  when  the  minority  have  seventeen  Repre- 
sentatives where  the  majority  have  one.  Nor  is  your  State  Legislature  much 
better.  In  the  Ohio  Senate  to-day  there  are  thirty  seven  members,  two  of 
whom  are  farmers,  while  thirty- five  belong  to  other  occupations,  and  directly 
represent  the  minority  interests.  If  you  want  legislation  to  protect  your  wool 
industry  and  your  dairy  industry,  send  men  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress 
who  are  identified  with  your  interests,  and  will  well  defend  your  rights.  Law- 
yers, doctors,  bankers,  and  gentlemen  of  leisure  can  go  to  Congress,  and  that 
is  all  right,  but  farmers  whose  interests  are  the  permanent  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict, are  content  to  remain  at  home  and  occupy  the  lowest  seat  in  our  political 
synagogue,  and  modestly  defer  to  others  the  management  of  all  our  great  in- 
terests. This  deference  to  the  ambitious  and  venal  political  element  is  indeed 
so  marked  that  I  dare  assert  that  in  the  average  county  of  the  State  a  circle  of 
one  hundred  citizens,  made  up  of  ward  politicians,  saloon-keepers,  and  political 
whoopers  have  more  to  do  in  the  management  of  political  affairs  in  selecting 
the  men  who  are  to  make  and  execute  our  liws  and  run  the  machinery  of  local 
government  than  all  other  classes  combined.  One  hundred  such  men  assume 
and  exercise  mere  political  power  than  five  thousand  farmers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  parallel  to  this  unselfishness  of  a  like  predominant  class  can  be  found 
in  all  political  history.  Indeed,  I  think  this  deference  to  the  self-seeking  and 
venal  political  elements  not  only  transcends  all  comparison,  but  also  transcends 
all  reason,  and  virtually  ignores  the  political  rights  that  belong  to  us,  and  the 
political  duties  we  owe  to  the  State. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  how,  with  ir finite  toil  and  self-denial,  and  with  a  courage 
that  seemed  inspired,  our  pioneer  fathers  invaded  the  wilderness  of  America 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  how,  with  the  same  earnest  spirit,  eight 
successive  generations  of  farmers  have  carried  forward  the  work  so  courage- 
ously begun,  until  the  continent  is  belted  with  the  mighty  net-work  of  civilized 
human  industries  which  has  attended  and  followed  this  wonderful  march  of 
empire.  How,  by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  our  laws  constantly  inviting  our 
young  men  to  build  homes  and  occupy  and  improve  the  land,  and  develop  its 
wonderful  resources,  agriculture  has  been  made  and  maintained  the  great  pre- 
dominant interest  of  the  country.  How  this  work  has  gone  forward  until 
more  than  half  of  our  vast  domain  has  been  taken  up  in  farms,  and  three  hun- 
dred million  acres  in  actual  cultivation,  and  until  our  vast  products  not  only 
supphedthe  population  of  this  country,  but  also  furnished  $500,000,000  worth 
per  year  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  other  lands,  thus  bringing  their  gold 
and  silver  back  to  us  in  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $150,000,000  per 
year.  How,  through  all  our  history,  the  attachment  of  our  farmers  to  their 
land  and  homes,  and  to  the  institutions  of  our  government,  has  educated  them 
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into  an  army  of  patriots,  making  them  the  great  conservative  power  of  the 
republic,  alike  in  peace  and  war.  How,  as  voters,  citizens  and  statesmen, 
they  have  helped  to  plan  and  build  this  great  and  free  repubhc,  making  it  the 
admiration  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  everywhere,  and  the  home  of  the  oppressed 
from  every  land.  Founded  by  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, and  defended  by  the  still  more  direful  struggle  of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  cherished  and  loved  by  our  people  for  a  hundred  years,  this  great 
Repubhc  of  Farmers  is  our  glory  and  pride.  And  now,  alter  making  all  this 
history,  after  having  built  and  sustained  this  repubhc  at  so  great  a  cost,  shall 
we,  can  we,  dare  we  turn  it  over  to  the  care  and  management  of  selfish  and  ambi- 
tious politicians,  and  their  conscienceless  followers?  No,  No,  NO!  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  farmers  as  citizens  have  political  duties  and  civil  respon- 
sibilities that  demand  the  highest  exercise  of  moral  courage.  Duties  and 
responsibilities  that  we  may  not  ignore.  In  these  matters  a  radical  reform  is 
demanded.  These  evils  will  not  cure  themselves;  they  are  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  year.  Professional  politicians,  supported  by  an  army  of  political 
leeches  and  camp  follovv'ers,  are  moving  like  an  army  with  banners  to  possess 
the  land.  Will  you  surrender  this  goodly  land  to  their  tender  mercies  ?  Will 
you  quietly  accept  them  as  your  law  givers,  and  as  the  managers  and  adminis- 
trators of  all  your  best  interests,  or  will  you  assert  your  rights  as  citizens  and 
as  partisans,  and  command  this  venal  army  to  retire.  Political  rights  must 
ever  be  accompanied  with  political  responsibilities,  and  a  courageous  assertion 
of  those  rights  by  the  great  industrial  army  of  Ohio  larmers  would  correct 
many  abuses  that  now  curse  society  and  degrade  the  State.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  say  to  you  that  the  second  century  of 
our  national  life  will  be,  in  this  land,  the  crucial  test  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. When  all  our  public  domiin  is  occupied,  when  we  can  . no  longer 
spread  out,  when  we  begin  to  build  up,  when  all  our  young  cities  shall  have 
grown  into  magnitude  of  wealth  and  population,  as  well  as  in  vice  ar^d  com- 
munism; when  the  population  of  the  cities  out  numbers  and  overshadows  that 
of  the  rural  districts,  when  souhess  railroad  corporations  hold  every  avenue  of 
transportation  for  your  produce,  and  pocket  every  year  the  fruit  of  your  labors, 
and  back  of  that  can  buy  your  legislators  and  perpetuate  their  robbery. 
When  pioney  kings  come  to  think  that  labor  is  an  orange  for  them  to  squeeze 
and  suck;  when  labor  organizes  like  an  army  and  led  like  a  mob,  sh-^U  hold 
capital  by  the  throat  and  demand  ''divide,"  when  capital  alarmed  by  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary  striker,  and  the  tyranny  of  labor  unions  hides  itself  in  tripple 
barred  vaults,  and  its  non  investment  fills  the  streets  of  yotir  city  with  hungry 
and  maddened  men,  women  and  children  crying  for  bread ;  when  the  low- 
browed armies  of  beer  and  rum  insist  that  this  is  a  republic  of  saloon  keepers; 
when  beer  and  communism  form  a  fearful  alliance  to  menace  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  hfe  of  the  State,  then  the  final  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  republic  will 
have  come.  All  these  things  have  come  to  the  cities  and  the  natioi  s  of  the  old 
world  within  the  century  just  passed,  and  they  have  been  met  there  by  the 
tramp  of  standing  armies,  and  by  the  Catling  gun  in  the  hands  of  imperial 
power.  But  in  this  land  we  have  no  standing  army,  and  these  very  turbulent 
elements  are  themselves  the  imperial  power,  and  the  Gatling  guns  will  be  in 
their  hands  when  the  fight  comes  on  between  anarchy  and  law.  The  times  are 
full  of  peril,  and  to  me  there  seems  no  salvation  from  anarchy,  save  in  the  con- 
servative power  of  this  grand  army  of  sterfing,  patriotic  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Within  the  next  century  social  changes  and  political  upheavals  will  come  to  us 
of  which  we  scarcely  now  dream,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century,  if  there  be 
an  American  Republic  worthy  of  that  name,  it  will  be  then,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  a  Republic  of  Farmers. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  FARM  LIFE. 


By  N.  S.  Townshend. 


[Delivered  at  several  Institutes.] 

Mr.  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Genilemen : 

I  propose  to  speak  of  some  of  the  pleasant,  and  also  some  of  the  unpleasant 
features  of  farm  life.  By  a  fair  consideration  of  the  good  things  which  be- 
long to  farming,  I  trust  we  may  learn  to  appreciate,  and  profit  by  them  still 
more;  and  by  honestly  looking  at  such  things  as  appear  objectionable,  I  hope 
we  may  find  a  way  for  their  improvement,  or  learn  to  see  them  in  a  different 
light. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  of  farming  that  it  is  an  honorable  occupa- 
tion. Many  years  since,  I  made  an  address  at  the  annual  fair  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  and  began  by  saying,  *'A  hungry  world  looks  up  to  the  Great  Father 
and  cries,  *Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread';  this  is  the  expression  of  a 
universal  want,  and  a  recognition  of  the  source  from  which  the  want  must  be 
supphed.  To  answer  this  prayer  is  the  farmer's  mission ;  he  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  world  is  fed;  he  is  the  almoner  of  God's  bounty;  and, 
therefore,  of  all  the  callings  which  engage  the  minds  or  hands  of  men,  none  is 
more  benevolent  in  its  aims,  or  more  beneficial  in  its  results."  What  was  said 
more  than  thirty  years  since,  appears  to  me  equally  true  to  day;  certainly  no 
occupation  can  be  more  useful  than  this ;  for,  while  it  benefits  all,  it  injures 
none;  no  calling  can  be  more  honest  or  honorable,  for  it  thrives,  not  by  de- 
ception, nor  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  but  through  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  honest  labor.  The  farmer,  then,  may  take  satisfaction  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  an  occupation  which  is  above  reproach. 

Farming  is  a  healthy  occupation  ;  and  this  is  no  small  matter,  for  without 
health  there  is  little  enjoyment.  The  farmer  has  plenty  of  varied  exercise  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine ;  his  appetite  is  usually  good,  and  his  sleep 
refreshing.  His  food  may  be  plain,  but  as  it  is  of  his  own  production,  he  can 
be  assured  that  it  is  free  from  adulterations ;  and,  with  proper  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health,  the  farmer  and  his  family  may  be  healthy  and  strong. 
Carefully  collected  statistics  show  that  the  duration  of  human  life  is  much  lon- 
ger among  rural  than  among  city  populations. 

Farming  is  a  safe  occupation,  for  it  is  not  based  upon  speculation,  nor  upon 
any  form  of  gambling.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  farmer's  crops  is  some- 
times injured  by  storms,  or  insects  may  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  great 
mischief ;  but  as  the  prudent  farmer  does  not  "  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket," 
but  diversifies  his  industries,  so  it  usually  happens  thiit  if  one  crop  is  injured 
others  escape,  and  in  the  end  his  labor  seldom  fails  of  an  adequate  reward. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  becoming  bankrupt? 

But  the  pleasantest  feature  of  farming — especially  for  the  young — is  its 
close  contact  with  Nature.  In  consequence  of  this^  any  boy  or  girl  living  upon 
a  farm  has  constant  incentives  and  abundant  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  parts  of  Natural  History,  which  those  who  grow  up 
in  cities  do  not  possess.  The  value  of  Natural  History  is  seen  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  mental  training,  and  in  the  useful  character  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  almost  every  situation  in  life.  In  addition  to  this,  such  studies  en- 
tirely release  farm-life  of  what  some  call  its  dullness,  and  effectually  protect 
the  young  from  the  temptations  which  come  through  idleness.    Perhaps  at  the 
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outset  I  ought  to  have  addressed  my  remarks  to  the  ''boy  upon  the  farm," 
for  I  intend  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  way  in  which  the  farmer's  boy, 
starting  with  objects  which  come  under  daily  observation,  may  gradually  ex- 
tend his  investigations  into  wider  fields.  We  may  suppose  that  boys  who  grow 
up  on  a  tarm  are  generally  sent  to  school  when  too  young  to  work;  while  at 
school  they  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  perhaps  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  and  geography.  Physical  geography  is  interesting  to  most 
young  people ;  but  political  geography  is  sometimes  said  to  be  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. This,  however,  is  not  true  where  intelligent  parents  or  teachers 
will  see  that  it  is  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  and  history. 
The  geography  of  any  country  will  suggest  inquiries  in  regard  to  its  scenery, 
climate,  and  productions.  Who  are  the  people  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 
What  have  they  done?  What  do  I  possess,  or  what  have  I  seen  from  that 
country  ?  An  outline  of  any  country,  when  filled  up  with  description  and  the 
striking  events  of  its  history,  is  sufficiendy  interesting  and  profitable.  In  this 
way,  in  connection  with  geography,  should  be  read  the  histories  of  the  United 
States,  of  England,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  :  nd  perhaps  of  other  countries, 
during  school  years.  But  by  the  time  the  boy  on  the  farm  is  large  enough  to 
milk  the  cows,  to  drive  team,  and  make  himself  generally  useful,  he  is  likely 
to  be  kept  busy,  and  often  does  not  find  time  or  opportunity  to  go  longer  to 
school.  Now,  the  question  arises,  can  the  boy  as  he  works  still  learn  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  yes,  if  his  work  has  the  usual  variety,  and  especially  if  his 
parents  are  ready  to  give  him  aid  and  encouragement,  and  will  supply  him 
with  a  few  books  as  they  are  needed. 

To  begin,  we  will  suppose  that  the  boy  is  required  to  assist  in  hauling  off 
scattered  boulders  that  are  in  the  way  of  the  plow,  or  wanted  to  stone  up  a 
well,  or  to  build  a  cellar  wall.  These  boulders,  perhaps,  are  not  all  alike,  and 
in  some  instances  a  single  stone  may  be  made  up  of  different  and  distinct 
materials ;  from  time  to  time  attractive  pieces  are  broken  off  and  saved,  and 
the  collection  thus  begun  soon  contains  specimens  as  yet  perhaps  unnamed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  granite,  sienite,  gneiss,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, iron,  pyrites,  etc.  His  interest  in  minerals  grows  with  his  collection ; 
he  makes  changes,  names  are  learned,  and  finally  an  elementary  work  on  min- 
erology  becomes  a  necessity.  After  such  a  book  is  obtained,  more  rapid  pro- 
gress is  made,  and  the  boy  learns  to  classify  and  name  his  specimens  as  they 
are  found. 

The  soil  turned  over  with  the  plow,  how  was  it  formed  ?  Was  it  from  the 
crumbling  of  the  rocks  which  lie  underneath,  or  was  it  brought  into  its  present 
position  by  a  stream,  or  like  most  of  the  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  is 
it  of  the  kind  usually  known  as  drift  ?  Hillsides,  river  banks,  and  in  excava- 
tions it  is  often  seen  that  the  materials  below  the  surface  are  in  layers,  or  strat- 
ified as  if  deposited  from  water,  what  is  now  land  at  one  time  was  the  bottom 
of  the  sea?  These  layers,  in  some  places,  are  almost  horizontal;  in  others 
they  are  sloping,  and  in  still  other  places  they  are  much  curved.  How  were 
they  deposited,  and  how  were  they  subsequently  disturbed?  The  opposite 
banks  of  rivers  and  sides  of  vallevs  often  show  a  sinking  correspondence. 
Does  this  prove  that  the  stream  has  made  its  bed,  or  the  whole  valley  by  con- 
tinuous washing  ?  Back  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  some  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  present  water  line,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  higher, 
are  continuous  sand  ridges  that  appear  like  the  sand- bars  which  are  now  form- 
ing near  the  shallow  margin  of  the  lake.  Was  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  at  some 
time  high  enough  to  form  these  ridges,  and  if  so,  what  has  lowered  the  lake, 
and  made  such  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country?  When  such  questions  be- 
set a  boy,  how  happy  he  becomes  if  favored  with  the  perusal  of  some  good, 
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elementary  work  on  geology,  such  as  Geological  Excusions,"  by  Winchell, 
published  by  S.  C.  Griggs,  of  Chicago ;  and  this  book  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  guide  the  boy  s  first  steps  in  mineralogy,  f  rom  such  a  work  he  will  learn 
how  the  earth's  crust  was  formed ;  how  some  portions  of  the  land  and  the 
mountain  chains  were  raised,  and  other  portions  depressed.  What  is  meant 
by  glacial  action,  and  how  such  action  had  covered  extensive  regions  with 
foreign  materials;  he  will  learn  to  identify  the  fossils  he  finds,  and  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms.  What  is  learned  in  this 
way  of  stratification,  etc.,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  may  often  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  well  digging;  drainage,  etc. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  earth  is  covered  wiih  new  vegetation,  the  boy  may 
ask  himself  why  the  warmth  of  the  sun  should  produce  such  wonderful  effects; 
why  do  the  trees  so  rapidly  come  mto  leaf  and  blossom;  and  why  does  the 
grass  begin  to  grow  ?  How  do  plants  obtain  the  materials  for  growth,  and  how 
do  they  change  that  material  into  such  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  into  sub- 
stances having  such  widely  dfferent  properties?  When  a  boy  gets  hold  of 
botany,  such  as  Woods'  class-book,  he  is  likely  to  be  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  how  much  may  be  learned  about  plants  ;  not  only  does  he  learn  how  they 
grow,  but  also  ho  v  they  are  classified  and  named,  and  what  are  their  properties 
and  uses.  He  soon  finds  that  botany  has  m^ny  profitable  applications,  and  he 
learns  to  bud,  to  graft,  and  to  propagate  the  most  desirable  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  and  useful  and  ornamental  trees.  He  also  sees  that  the  study  of 
botany  has  a  special  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  for  its  classification 
is  so  methodical  that  the  study  soons  brings  those  who  pursue  it  with  ardor  into 
the  habit  of  arranging  all  their  mental  acquisitions  with  order  and  system,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  retained,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

The  boy  also  becomes  interested  in  the  animals  of  the  farm,  and  as  he  looks 
about  and  sees  how  numerous  and  varied  the  forms  of  animal  life,  he  is  likely 
to  be  amazed  that  so  few  of  such  a  multitude  have  been  domesticated  and 
brought  into  the  service  of  mankind.  Then  perhaps  he  inquires  by  whom,  and 
when,  and  in  what  countries  these  were  subjects  and  tamed.  He  also  sees  that 
food  must  be  taken  by  all  animals  with  seme  degree  of  regularity,  in  order  to 
secure  warmth,  tg^  maintain  the  force  with  which  the  heart  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  do  their  wor4t,  and  to  supply  the  material  lor  growth,  wool,  milk,  etc. 
He  observes  that  the  movements,  activity,  and  strength  of  some  animals  are 
wonderful,  and  perhaps  he  strives  to  understand  by  what  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  skeleton  and  muscles  such  movements  are  possible.  Here  he  will 
want  some  good  book  on  physiology  to  explain  the  functions  which  belong  to 
animals,  and  also  a  w^Hl  on  zoology,  from  which  to  learn  how  animals  are 
named  and  classified."  ^n  regard  to  classification,  one  readily  sees  the  differ- 
ence between  those  creatures  which  have  a  back  bone  like  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
mammals  and  those  j^^hich  do  not ;  such  as  radiates,  moUusks,  and  articulates. 
It  is  to  this  last  division,  or  articulate,  that  insects  belong,  and  these  are  very 
likely  to  attract  a  boy's  attention,  in  some  instances,  by  their  good  qualities,  for 
he  may  have  learned  to  sing — 

"How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

from  every  opening  flower." 

Or  he  may  remember  to  have  read,  go  to  the  ant,  thou  slugs^ard,  consider 
her  ways  and  be  wise,  which  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest."  He  may  have  been  astonished  at  the  amount  of  mischief 
which  can  be  done  by  such  little  creatures  as  the  cut- worm,  the  cabbage  worm, 
the  currant  worm,  the  codling  moth,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  wheat  midge,  and  the 
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grasshopper.  Then  he  will  want  some  book  like  Miss  Treat's,  on  *  *  Insects  Injur- 
ious to  the  Farm  and  Garden,"  from  which  to  learn  more  about  them  ;  and  from 
*'  Cleland's  Pnysiology  "  he  may  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  animal  functions. 

While  interested  in  plants  and  ar  imals,  the  boy  will  not  fail  to  see  how 
much  both  are  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather.  About  the  wind  he  v/ill 
be  inclined  to  ask,  what  is  it?  Where  does  it  come  from?  And  why  ^s  it  so 
soft  and  balmy  at  one  time,  and  at  other  limes  so  blustering  and  chilly  ?  The 
rain,  why  have  we  sometimes  too  much,  and  in  other  seasons  too  Utile  ?  What 
makes  the  dew,  the  ho.ir  frost,  the  hail,  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  ?  A 
bright  boy  will  almost  certainly  ask  such  questions,  and  m.  ny  more  like  them, 
which  father  or  mother  must  answer  for  him,  or  he  will  need  some  work  on 
meteorology,  like  that  of  Brocklesby  or  Loomis,  in  either  of  v/hichhe  will  find 
such  questions  answered,  and  also  much  about  the  principles  and  uses  of  the 
thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  instruments  used  in  weather  observations. 
He  may  also  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  Signal  Service;  what  it  aimed 
to  accomplish  for  mariners,  and  for  farmers,  and  upon  what  its  weather  pre- 
dictions are  based. 

When  one  begins  to  study  the  weather  in  earnest,  many  questions  will  nat- 
urally arise  in  regard  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  star?,  and  the  fanciiul  ar- 
rangement of  tht  se  latter  into  consiellations.  In  all  ag(  s  men  have  looked  up 
to  these  bodies  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Some  of  the  oldest  records  of 
the  past  tell  us  of  observations  and  speculations  about  the  stars,  and  their  sup- 
posed influence  upon  human  life.  The  geography  of  the  heavens  is  an  attrac- 
tive study  to  most  boys  and  girls,  and  some  good  astronomy,  like  Proctor's  or 
Lockyer's,  as  it  comts  in  their  way,  is  almost  certain  of  attentive  perusal. 
Such  books  will  expl  iin  'he  changes  (  f  the  seasons,  and  the  causes  of  many 
strange  phenomena,  both  of  earih  and  sky.  'i  hen  the  lives  of  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Gallileo,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  men  who  have 
taught  us  what  we  know  of  astronomy,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  boy  on  the  farm  who  endeavors  to  obtain  an  inte'ligent  idea  of  every- 
thing about  him  will  be  sure  to  ask  many  questions  which  come  within  the 
domain  of  what  has  been  called  Natural  Puiloscphy,  now  oftener  Physics. 
He  will  want  to  know  about  the  material  of  which  the  tliing;^  he  sees  are  made, 
*  and  may  soon  learn  that  matter  exists  m  three  forntis — solid,  fluid  and  gasseous, 
— and  he  may  learn  the  properties  of  each.  He  steq^that  matter  may  be  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  and  that  wnich  he  sees  in  motion  he  learns  to  call  force. 
Perhaps  he  learned  to  think  of  its  different  mani.estatipns  as  physical,  chemi- 
cal, vegetable  and  animal  force.  He  may  see  how  foji^Js  applied  to  accom- 
plish certain  results  through  the  agency  of  what  are  knd^  as  the  mechanical 
"  powers,  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  puiley,  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  and  the 
wedge.  He  is  already  familiar  with  these,  for  he  takes  a  lever  to  move  a  log, 
he  sees  the  advantage  of  the  wheel  and  axle  in  the  wagon  Ind  cart,  the  wedge 
he  uses  to  split  wood,  and  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  screw,  and  the  pulley 
are  almost  in  daily  use  .  on  the  farm,  T  hen,  if  a  good  work  on  Physics,  such 
as  Stewart's  Sessions  in  Elementary  Physics,  is  put  into  his  hands,  he  also 
learns  about  gravitation,  attraction,' cohesion,  and  about  sound,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  etc.  As  the  boy  becomes  interested  in  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  he  will  be  sure  to  want  a  work  bench  and  tools,  and  try  to  make 
or  mend  articles  in  common  use. 

The  boy  gets  tip  in  the  morning  and  makes  the  fire,  and  as  he  watches  the 
burning  he  may  ask  himself  what  is  this  process  of  combustion  as  people  call 
it?  He  washes  his  hands  and  asks  himself  why  the  soap  assists  to  cleanse 
them.  Perhaps  he  helped  to  make  the  soap,  then  he  wants  to  know  why  the 
lye  leached  from  wood  ashes  unites  so  perfectly  with  the  grease,  and  why  soap 
possesses  properties  so  different  from  the  substance  of  which  it  was  made  ?  If 
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he  lives  on  a  dairy-farm  he  sees  rennet  put  into  milk  which  it  soon  coagulates, 
and  the  curd  separates  from  the  whey,  and  then  a  cheese  is  made,  how  does 
the  rennet  produce  this  effect  ?  In  bread-making,  yeast  or  baking  powder  is 
added  to  the  moistened  flour  to  cause  the  liberation  of  little  bubbles  of  gas 
which  lighten  up  the  dough  so  that  when  the  bread  is  baked  it  comes  from  the 
oven  light  and  spongy,  why  is  this  ?  If  cider  is  made  he  watches  the  process 
of  fermentation,  and  finds  that  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  less  sweet,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acquires  an  intoxicating  quality,  then  he  is  ready  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  this  process  of  fermentation.  Now,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  hold  of  an  elementary  chemistry  he  may  learn  something  about  all  these 
processes,  that  whatever  he  h^.ndles,  is  made  of  one  or  more  of  some  seventy 
different  elements  in  various  states  of  combination.  He  learns  the  names  and 
properties  of  these  elements,  and  how  they  unite  to  form  the  substances  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar.  Chemistry  he  soon  sees  can  be  very  helpful  to  a 
farmer,  it  teaches  of  what  soils  are  made,  and  what  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  added  to  insure  greater  fertihty.  It  also  shows  the  composition  of  fertiliz- 
ers, and  how  to  estimate  their  value ;  it  explains  the  composition  of  foods,  and 
teaches  what  proportion  of  their  constituents  should  be  used  to  secure  any 
result  desired.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  incalculable  value 
of  chemistry  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  young  farmer 
that  he  appreciates  its  value  in  agriculture. 

You  must  not  understand  that  these  branches  of  natural  history  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  up  and  finished  in  the  crier  in  which  they  have  been  named; 
on  the  con.rary,  several  of  them  may  be  begun,  and  each  one  may  receive 
attention  from  time  to  time  as  questions  or  materials  present  themselves. 
Then  there  are  portions  of  every  year,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  when 
other  studies  may  be  pursued  with  greater  advantage  than  any  of  these 
branches  of  natural  history. 

The  boy  or  young  man  may  feel  the  need  of  mental  training,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  the  mind  to  be  trained  as  a  whole,  or  does  it  consist  of  distinct 
faculties  which  require  separate  attention  ?    He  perhaps  recognizes  that  in  his 
own  mental  states  and  operations  he  has  found  himself  thinking,  feeling,  and 
willing,  and  so  readily  understands  the  distinction  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will.    At  the  very  foundation  of  his  thinking,  he  is  conscious  of  expressions 
made  by  objects  through  sight,  hearing  and  orher  senses;  these  impressions 
arouse  attention,  and  then  the  object  if  carefully  examined  in  its  qualities  and 
in  its  relations,  gives  a  more  or  less  distinct  idea,  which  is  then  ready  to  be 
stored  away  by  the  memory.    The  memory  appears  to  have  a  v/ay  of  holding 
on,  or  of  letting  go,  which  depends  very  much  upon  the  clearness  with  which 
things  are  apprehended,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  and 
stored  away.    One  person  pays  no  attention  to  this  storage,  and  his  daily 
acquisitions  are  soon  lost;   another  stops  a  moment  when  his  attention  has 
been  arrested,  and  asks  himself,  what  is  it?  is  it  like  or  unlike  what  has  been 
already  learned  ?  will  it  be  useful  when  this  or  that  subject  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration?   Then  he  hangs  it  on  that  peg,  so  to  speak,  where  it  will  be  found 
when  wanted.    The  imagination  seems  to  him  a  wonderful  faculty,  for  it 
enables  one  to  pick  out  any  of  the  materials  stored  awav  by  the  memory,  and 
to  reproduce  them  in  new  forms  and  combinations.    In  proportion,  as  this 
faculty  has  been  developed,  the  pictures  or  scenes  it  portrays  may  be  less  or 
more  perfect  than  the  original.    Another  faculty  is  the  reason,  which  if  suffi- 
cient care  be  used,  enables  one  to  step  safely  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  what  is  called  analogy ;  for  example,  a  boy  eats 
too  many  unripe  apples,  and  after  a  short  time  he  suffers  from  colic,  perhaps 
when  opportunity  ofifers  he  does  the  same  thing  again,  and  again  he  suffers,  but 
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by  and  by  he  reasons  that  when  similar  causes  are  brought  into  operation, 
similar  effects  may  be  expected,  so  he  learns  to  restrain  his  appetite.  Another 
process  is  called  induction.  One  reads  of  the  people  of  past  ages.  Where  are 
they  ?  All  dead.  The  patriarchs  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  have  Hved 
to  a  great  age,  yet  in  each  case  the  story  ends  with  *'and  he  died;"  so  of 
many  of  the  old  people  whom  we  have  known.  Taking  all  these  particular 
cases  into  account,  we  reach  to  the  conclusion  that  everybody  dies,  or  in  other 
words,  that  "man  is  mortal."  Another  step  in  the  exercise  of  reason  is  called 
deduction.  By  this  process  we  see  that  when  a  general  law  is  fully  established 
we  may  apply  it  to  particular  cases  as  they  arise,  ihus  if  it  be  accepted  as  a  gen- 
eral truth  that  "man  is  mortal,"  then  sooner  or  later  we  ourselves  will  all  cease 
to  breathe,  and  this  sugges  s  to  us  the  propriety  of  working  dihgently  while  it 
is  called  to  day,  "for  the  night  of  death  may  soon  come  in  which  no  man  can 
work."  This  form  of  reasoning  is  especially  employed  in  mathematics  as 
when  an  established  principle  is  used  in  ihe  solution  of  particular  problems. 
This  is  a  very  brief  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  scope  and  value  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, or  psychology,  as  it  is  o^ten  called;  but  with  a  good  textbook  the 
subject  will  be  found  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
operation  of  their  own  mind,  and  it  will  be  almost  a  necessity  for  such  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  expect  to  engage  in  teaching.  For  the  use  of  such, 
James  Suiley  has  prepared  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  laws  of  thought,  or  the  right  use  of 
reason  are  still  more  fully  explained  in  text  books  on  logic,  and  the  young  man 
who  starts  out  with  a  determination  to  learn  all  he  can,  will  do  well  at  an  early 
day  to  make  himself  familiar  with  logic,  or  he  may  spend  much  time  or  strength 
unprofitably. 

Making  an  inventory  of  his  available  means  of  influence  and  usefulness  a 
young  man  will  be  likely  to  see  that  in  whatever  business  he  engages  he  will 
want  to  know  how  to  write  and  speak  acceptably.  The  farmer,  it  he  possesses 
such  ability,  can  use  it  to  as  good  advantage  as  any  one;  it  is  therefore  worthy 
of  his  attention.  To  obtain  some  readiness  and  accuracy  in  thinking,  writing, 
and  speaking,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  special  study  of  rhetoric;  this  science 
teaches  how  to  make  choice  of  words,  how  to  use  figures  of  speech,  the  mean- 
ing and  quality  of  style,  the  use  of  arrangement  and  adaptation  to  purpose,  the 
value  of  clearness,  force  and  elegance,  and  whatever  goes  to  make  an  enter- 
taining, 'nstructive  and  convincing  essay  or  address.  As  already  stated  there 
are  seasons  of  the  year  which  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  external 
nature,  and  these  seasons  may  be  delightfully  employed  by  the  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  in  such  ttudtes  as  history,  psychology,  logic,  rhetoric,  etc. 

I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  less  agreeable  features  of  farm  life,  and,  first, 
it  is  said  to  be  unsocial.  Farmers'  houses  are  usually  seme  distance  apart ; 
their  business  does  not  bring  them  into  frequent  contact  wiih  their  neighbors, 
and  this  isolation  often  proves  a  temptation  to  carelessness  in  dress  and  man- 
ners. Where  people  lack  the  stimulus  which  society  affords,  they  are  apt  to 
become  listless,  and  to  lose  interest  in  what  does  not  pertain  to  the  farm  or  the 
home.  To  remedy  this  tendency,  the  Grange  has  been  devised,  and  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  and  social  culture  for  farmers'  families,  it  would  seem  to 
be  invaluable.  Farmers  should  not  shut  their  eyes  to  this  unsocial  tendency 
of  their  occupation  ;  on  the  contrary,  let  us  consider  it  squarely,  and  like  sen- 
sible men  and  women  do  our  best  to  correct  the  evil.  Granges,  scientific  or 
literary  associations,  or  libraries,  or  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  a 
locality  should  be  cordially  and  energetically  sustained. 

Farming  is  a  laborious  occupation ;  some  feel  this  to  be  a  serious  objection 
to  an  agricultural  life.    But  does  not  labor  develop  strength?    The  labor  of 
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the  farm  is  so  varied  that  every  muscle  in  turn  is  brought  into  action,  and  not 
only  strength,  but  symmetry,  and  great  powers  of  endurance  are  the  result ; 
so  that  if  larm  work  is  laborious,  it  has  ample  compensation  in  the  strength  and 
healih  which  it  brings.  Steady  work  st  cures  the  regular  elimination  of  the 
waste  matter  from  the  sysiem,  so  that  a  hard  working  man  may  keep  himself 
healthy  and  wholesome,  while  this  cannot  be  said  of  a  lazy  man.  Labor  is 
not  the  curse  that  has  been  supposed.  Man's  powers  of  body  and  mind  were 
manifestly  formed  for  work,  and  when  thoroughly  used  are  most  apt  to  be  kept 
in  a  desirable  condition. 

It  has  also  been  charged  against  farming  that  it  is  a  slow  way  to  make  money. 
Admitting  the  fact,  we  may  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone ;  more  than  the  wealth  he  might  accumulate,  a  man  should 
value  the  good  he  may  do,  and  the  manly  and  honorable  character  he  may  se- 
cure. Farmmg  does  not  promise  the  easiest  or  most  rapid  way  of  making  a 
fortune,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  it  is  not  a  most  excellent  way  to  make 
a  man.  If  the  question  be  narrowed  down  to  this,  what  occupation  in  life 
may  we  expect  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly  m^nly 
character;  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  promises  better  than  the  occupation 
of  farming. 

To  recapitulate,  I  have  endeavored  to  remind  you  that  farming  is  an  honor- 
able, and  healthful,  and  a  remunerative  industry.  More  at  length,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  our  young  fiitnds  how  the  farm  supplies  a  starting  point,  and 
a  pathway  to  valuable  knov^  ledge  and  mental  training.  If  parents  feel  that 
their  own  education  is  deficient,  and  they  cannot  give  to  their  children  the 
help  they  need,  they  still  may  in  almost  every  case  give  them  the  benefits  of 
the  common  school,  and  perhaps  further  encourage  them  by  supplying  the 
books  they  will  need  for  home  study,  or  young  people  may  be  sent  to  the 
State  University,  where  they  can  soon  learn  what  is  worthy  of  their  attention, 
how  to  study  and  where  to  begin.  I  have  also  briefly  considered  some  of  the 
common  objections  to  a  farm  life,  such  as  that  it  is  unsocial,  laborious,  and 
slow.  The  first  of  these,  I  think,  has  force,  and,  therefore,  I  have  urged  the 
use  of  such  remedies  as  the  Grange,  and  scientific,  and  literary  classes.  Such 
organization  I  regard  as  indispensable  in  every  farming  community.  In  regard 
to  the  ol  jections  that  farming  is  laborious,  and  a  slow  way  to  acquire  wealth, 
the  force  of  these  is  not  so  apparent,  and  work  in  itself  is  not  an  evil;  and 
although  farming  may  be  a  slow  way  to  make  a  fortune,  it  is  a  sure  way  to  make 
an  honest  living,  and  that  is  better  for  a  man  and  for  his  family  than  any  gilded 
and  questionable  uncertainty. 


DOMESTIC  SINS. 


By  James  L.  Taylor,  M.D. 


[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Haverhill,  Ohio,  January  15, 1886.] 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  when  books  were  scarce 
and  newspapers  less  plentiful  than  to  day,  there  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  colonies  a  little  pamphlet  full  of  terse  maxims  and  proverbs  designed  to  teach 
lessons  of  thrift,  prudence,  and  economy;  in  short,  adapted  to  show  forth  how 
best  to  get  on  in  the  world.  This  little  publication  became  widely  popular,  for 
it  contained  such  maxims  as,     He  that  would  thrive,  must  ask  his  wife,"  and 
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from  this  grew  the  common  style  of  answer,  when  one's  consent  was  ask:d  to 
any  measure  of  doubtful  expediency,  I'll  ask  my  wife  about  it."  This  ready 
deference  to  our  goodly  great  grandmothers  acted  like  a  charm.  The  little 
pamphlet  soon  found  its  way  to  every  fireside.  It  was  reprinted  in  Britain, 
translated  into  French,  bought  by  the  clergy  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
their  parishioners,  and  reached,  for  those  times,  the  enormous  annual  circula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  copies.  The  poor  people  read  but  little  else,  and  its 
author  believed  that  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  discoursged  useless  expense  in  super- 
fluities, it  had  a  large  share  in  producing  that  growing  plenty  of  money  observ- 
able for  many  years  after  its  publication.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  allude  to  Poor 
Richard's  almanac,  printed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Notable  among  the  proverbs  of  homely  wisdom  to  be  found  in  its  pages, 
and  which  most  of  you  have  heard  was  this :  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise."  In  this  maxim,  the  great  American 
philosopher,  as  you  observe,  places  health  before  both  wealth  and  wisdom  ;  and 
hence,  ia  the  light  of  his  illustrious  example,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss,  while  our  friends  from  abroad  discoursed  to  us  about  these  latter  themes, 
to  give  you  some  of  the  results  of  my  observation  and  experience  touching  a 
few  of  the  mistakes  of  our  daily  life,  affecting  the  health  and  constitutions  of 
ourselves  and  children. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  sins  is  that  of  intemperate  eating,  and  by  intemp- 
erate eating,  I  mean  eating  too  much.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to 
say  that  four  people  out  of  every  five  over  eat  habitually,  and  it  is  chiefly  because 
the  evil  consequences  of  over  indulgence  at  the  table  are  so  little  understood  that 
we  take  but  little  piins  to  observe  moderation.  If  all  the  diseases  and  ailments 
growing  out  of  over  repletion  were  well  understood,  no  words  of  mine  would 
be  necessary  to  erjoin  abstinence.  But,  unfortunately,  most  people  get  their 
ideas  of  health  and  disease  from  the  makers  of  multitudinous  patent  medicines, 
which  are  annually  consumed  in  this  country  by  hundreds  of  tons.  Circulars, 
advertisements,  and  almanacs  abound  everywhere.  Each  one  assumes  to  give 
a  learned  explanation  of  the  cause'  of  every  disease  which  his  particular  rem- 
edy infallibly  cures.  And  it  is  from  these  sources,  these  interested,  designing, 
catch-penny  advertisements  that  most  of  us  get  our  medical  ideas.  In  my 
practice  I  was  greatly  puzzled  for  a  time,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  account 
for  a  fact  which  seemed  to  me  most  unusual  and  unheard  of,  and  that  was  the 
sudden  and  alarming  increase  among  the  people  of  kidney  disease.  On  all 
sides  I  began  to  be  told  that  this  one,  that  one,  and  the  other  one  were  suffer- 
ing from  kidney  trouble.  People  who  had  indefinite  ai'ments,  and  whom  I 
did  not  consider  seriously  sick,  kept  telling  me  that  their  kidneys  were  affected. 
Finally,  I  took  to  inquiring  how  they  knew  that  they  had  this  serious  disease  ? 
Well,  they  had  all  the  symptoms  of  it.  "But  how  do  you  know,"  I  asked, 
*'that  your  symptoms  mean  kidney  disease?"  "  Well,  its  just  like  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  it  in  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  Cure,  and  I  kni.w  I've  got  it."  And 
so  the  mystery  was  explained ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
was  not  the  only  one  who  had  been  beguiled  into  reading  Warner's  taking  ad- 
vertisements. It  reminds  one  of  the  old  darkey  woman  who  went  to  the  doctor 
for  a  plaster,  on  account  of  a  powerful  spell  of  rheumatics  in  her  back.  The 
doctor  got  a  plaster  and  wrapped  it  up  for  her  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  On 
going  out  of  the  office  the  plaster  slipped  out  of  the  wrapping  paper  unobserved, 
and  the  doctor  picked  it  up  and  replaced  it  in  his  drawer.  In  a  few  days  his 
patient  returned  and  asked  for  more  of  that  plaster  what  looked  like  brown 
paper.  The  doctor  asked  if  she  had  applied  the  plaster  according  to  direc- 
tions. Oh,  yes,  I  wet  it  and  stuck  it  on  like  you  tole  me,  and  it  hoped  me 
powerful.  It  am  de  drawinest  plaster  eber  was,  and  if  I  get  one  more  like  dat, 
I  be  done  cured,  shuah." 
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"  Catching  cold"  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of  most  of  our  com- 
mon ailments.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  catching  cold  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
result  of  over  eating,  I  should  no  doubt  provoke  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Never- 
theless, the  weight  of  highest  medical  opinion  to  day  favors  this  view.  The 
old  idea  about  colds  was,  that  they  were  caused  by  dampness  or  draught  of 
cold  air  chilling  the  surface  of  the  body,  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
causing  an  inward  congestion.  While  this  is  in  many  cases  true,  yet  it  is  only 
part  of  the  truth,  and  perhaps  but  a  small  part.  Perhaps  most  of  you  have 
observed  that  very  few  people  take  colds  when  there  is  a  sudden  change  usher- 
ing in  a  cold  spell  of  weather.  In  the  most  extreme  changes  of  this  kind,  al- 
though people  may  go  about  shivering  and  complaining,  yet  very  few  take 
colds.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  one  feels  invigorated,  braced  up.  Most 
people  can  recall  periods  in  their  lives  when  they  have  suffered  with  cold  for  a 
long  time  continuously  without  ''catching  cold."  So  that  a  chilling  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  common 
ailment.  In  fact,  colds  are  oftenest  contracted  v\  hen  the  weather  changes  from 
cold  to  warm.  At  such  times  you  may  have  noticed  whole  neighborhoods,  in 
church  or  at  school,  snuffling  and  barking  in  concert  with  each  other  In  these 
cases  the  theory  of  a  chilling  down  of  the  surface  of  the  body  evidently  does 
not  apply.  Some  other  cause  must  be  sought  for.  And  we  find  one  that  is 
all-sufficient  and  perfectly  philosophical  in  the  theory  of  over-feeding. 

Without  going  into  the  technicalities  of  physiology,  I  may  remind  you, 
briefly,  in  explanation  of  this  view,  that  the  system  is  every  day  compelled  to 
throw  off  and  get  rid  of  an  amount  of  worn  out  material  just  about  equal  to 
what  is  taken  on  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink.  This  process  of  elimination 
is  carried  on  partly  by  the  skin,  but  mostly  by  the  mucus  membranes;  that  is, 
the  membranes  lining  those  cavities  of  the  body  communicating  with  the  air, 
as  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  water  passages, 
etc.  When  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation  exactly  balances  that  of 
elimination,  every  thing  goes  on  in  the  harmony  of  perfect  health.  But  when 
more  is  taken  into  the  stomach  than  the  system  needs,  extra. work  is  thrown  on 
these  mucus  surfaces  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  and  this  causes  a  congestion. 
When  this  congestion  strikes  the  upper  air  passages,  as  it  most  generally  does, 
we  have  a  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  this  is  but  the  medical  name  for 
a  common  cold.  In  cold  weather  the  appetite  is  increased,  the  system  needs 
more  food  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  requin  d  bodily  heat.  But  when  a  sud- 
den change  takes  place  to  warmer  weather,  there  is  an  accumulated  surplus  of 
food  within  the  system  which  is  now  no  longer  needed.  This  must  be  gotten  rid 
of,  and  it  is  this  overwork  falling  upon  the  mucus  membrane  during  these  warm 
changes  which  so  frequently  causes  neighborhood  colds.  When  these  become 
frequent  and  persisting,  we  have  that  disagreeable  disease  commonly  known  as 

The  Caiarrh,'*  a  disease  which  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost 
every  family.  But  this  overloading  of  the  stomach  does  not  always  take  the 
form  of  a  cold,  for  we  have  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  or  dyspepsia,  catarrh  of 
the  bowels,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder ;  indeed,  of  all  the  mucus 
surfaces.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  the  ailments  which  the  physician  is  called 
upon  to  treat  are  catarrhal ;  and  you  will  observe  about  the  first  thing  he  does 
when  summoned  is  to  administer  a  good  brisk  catharthic  to  unload  the  system. 
There  are  some  people  who  could  not  live  without  a  box  of  liver  pills  or  blue 
mass  in  the  house.  They  are  always  bilious.  Their  livers  are  naturally  torpid, 
they  think,  and  they  need  a  frequent  stirring  up  to  get  rid  of  the  bile.  Now, 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  you  will  observe  that  this  kind  of  people  sit  too 
long  at  the  tible.  They  may  obey  the  scriptural  injunction,  *'to  watch  and 
pray,"  but  they  always  forget  to  fast.    Wherefore,  I  take  it  that  eating  too  much 
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is  a  serious  domestic  sin,  for  which  our  good  wives  are,  in  part,  responsible. 
For  do  they  not  continually  multiply  the  number  cl  delicacies  set  before  us, 
tempting  our  palates  with  luscious  dainties  long  after  the  real  cravings  of  the 
healthy  stomach  are  more  than  satisfied?  I  read  of  an  oidinary  family  gath- 
ering the  other  day  at  which  there  was  a  feast  prepared,  consistmg  of  seven- 
enteen  courses,  and  the  servants  carelessly  omitted  another  course,  which  would 
have  made  eighteen  in  all.  Ai  d  yet  people  will  rise  up  from  such  gormand- 
izing, and  complain  that  we  live  in  a  very  bad  climate.  What  wonder  that 
they  want  catarrh  medicine,  ard  liver  pills,  and  safe  kidney  cures,  and  all  that. 
When  we  recall  Franklin's  fare  at  breakfast,  consisting  of  "  a  large  porringer 
of  hot  water  giuel,  sprir  kled  with  pepper,  crumbled  with  bread,  and  a  bii  of 
butter  in  it,"  which  he  called  a  ccmtortsble,  cheap  breakfast;  or  Jefferson's 
inflexible  rule  of  daily  life,  always  to  rise  fr(  m  the  table  feeling  that  he  still  had 
an  appetite  for  more;  or  the  established  habit  of  General  She.man,  that  tough, 
wiry,  indomitable  man  of  iron  nerve  of  our  own  day,  who  maintains  a  vigor- 
ous old  age  on  only  two  meals  a  day,  we  are  reminded  that  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers  and  workers  have  been  temperate  at  the  table. 

But  catarrhal  diseases  which,  as  1  sa.y,  constitute  about  nine  tenths  of  our 
ordmary  ailments,  especially  in  this  region,  frequently  arise  also  from  improper 
protection  of  the  skin.  If  >ou  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  person  you  will  observe  that  it  is  soft,  pliable,  and  oily ;  one  of  its  se- 
cretions, as  you  know,  being  oily,  designed  to  pro  ect  it  from  the  charges  of 
the  weather;  while  an  old  enfeebled  person,  especially  one  sufferirg  from  pul- 
monary disease,  or  from  any  wastirg  affection,  has  a  dry,  harsh,  branny  tkin, 
a  condition  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  we  find  in  vigorous  health.  Curiously 
enough,  we  learn  that  oiling  the  body  or  anriointing  it  has  been  practiced  as  a 
sanitive  measure  among  Oriental  nation?,  from  the  earliest  times.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  custom  was  considered  so  important  that  finally  it  became  incor- 
porated into  mary  religious  systtms;  even  our  own  sacred  terms — Christ, 
Messiah — mean  "the  annointed."  As  a  hygienic  measure,  it  was  practiced  in 
connection  with  baihs,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  pores,  repressing  undue 
perspiration,  and  so  preventing  loss  of  strength.  It  was  also  regarded  as  a 
protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  a  prevention  from  catching  the 
plague.  Certain  it  is  that  oil  wouM  not  be  poured  out:  from  the  millions  of 
pores  in  the  skin  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  body,  if  it  were  not  needed. 
Hence,  common  sense  would  dictate  that  we  follow  nature  more  and  fashion 
less  in  the  protection  of  our  bodies.  The  question  should  be,  what  kind  of 
clothing  will  best  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  this  oily  secretion,  and  afTord  at 
the  same  time  comfort  and  protection  to  the  surface?  Undoubtedly,  all  wool 
flannel  best  answers  every  requirement  of  the  system.  It  permits  the  ready 
escape  of  all  the  watery  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  while  the  oily 
secretion  remains,  keeping  the  skin  pliable,  soft,  and  natural,  thus  affording 
the  most  perfect  protection  we  can  have  against  damp,  chilling  changes  of 
weather.  Hence,  I  take  it  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  scrub- 
bing and  scouring  of  our  bodies,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  I  believe 
that  the  extra  care  which  many  loving  mothers  bestow  in  daily  baths  ard  scour- 
ings  is  most  pernicious,  making  the  children  tender  by  a  too  constant  opening 
of  the  pores,  when  the  protective  oily  secretion  is  daily  washed  away.  So  that 
there  is  perhaps  more  sound  philosophy  than  prejudice  in  the  common  notion  that 
the  little  fellows  who  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  a  little  dirt,  often  thrive  best. 

Cotton,  or  Canton  flannel,  so  often  worn  as  underclothing,  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  worst  material  in  common  use.  When  the  knap  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture,  it  is  slow  to  dry,  and  thus  acts  as  a  wet  blanket  to  the  body,  ab- 
stracting the  heat,  imprisoning  the  secretions,  and  insensibly  lowering  the 
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vitality  of  the  body.  It  is  not  the  sudden  chmge  from  warm  to  cold  which 
brings  disease.  Dry,  cold  weather,  we  all  know,  is  most:  healthful  and  stimu- 
lating. But  to  sudden  cold  let  there  be  added  moisture,  and  sickness  is  almost 
certain.  Thus,  a  wet  soil,  water  in  the  cellar,  moisture  from  constantly 
scrubbed  floors,  dampness  of  newly  plastered  walls,  or  the  perspiration  of  the 
body  held  in  cotton  garments — these  conditions,  jomed  with  sudden  changes, 
are  what  destroy  health.  When  to  this  is  added  fatigue  from  over-work, 
which  still  further  incapacitates  the  system  for  resisting  disease,  the  formula 
for  populating  grave-yards  is  about  complete.  Let  me  give  a  case  in  point. 
A  young  man,  m  the  full  glow  of  health,  eighteen  years  old,  became  over- 
heated and  exhausted  by  running  through  the  cornfields  after  cattle  in  hot 
summer  weather.  He  then  climbed  the  fence — hot,  perspiring,  and  worn  out 
— to  rest.  He  became  chilled,  and,  within  a  few  hours,  sore  throat  set  in. 
A  day  or  two  af  er-vards,  I  was  cdled  to  see  him,  and  found  the  most  malig- 
nant case  of  diptheria  1  ever  saw.  In  two  days  he  died.  I'here  had  been  no 
dipiheria  in  that  family,  nor  in  that  neighborhood  for  years,  so  that  the  proof 
is  absolute  that  this  mnst  deadly  disease  may  originate  from  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned.  Woolen  undergarments,  then,  are  what  everyone  should 
wear  in  this  climate — summer  as  well  as  winter;  and  when  I  say  wool,  I  mean 
the  fibre  that  grows  on  the  back  of  the  sheep.  For,  when  we  buy  wool  of  the 
farmer,  we  get  wool ;  but  when  we  buy  wool  of  the  dealer — alas !  alas !  we  get 
something  whose  composition  no  man  knoweth.  Last  spring,  I  saw  a  young 
woman  vvho  was  burned  to  death  by  the  accidental  firing  of  her  clothing  from 
a  brush-pile  in  the  field.  I  remarked  that  if  she  had  been  clad  in  flannel  this 
would  not  have  happened.  But  her  parents  assured  me  that  her  dress  was 
woolen,  and  all  her  underclothing  fl  innel.  They  meant,  of  course,  the  kind 
of  fl  innel  we  buy;  for  everyone  knows  that  the  clear  wool  would  not  have 
blazed  up  in  a  moment,  enveloped  the  body  as  this  did,  and  burned  the  head, 
neck,  arms,  and  body,  so  that  death  should  result  before  the  parents,  who 
were  near  by,  could  extmguish  it. 

Another  very  common  mistake  noticeable  in  many  households,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  the  living  room  constantly  too  warm.  This  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
the  case  when  grates  are  used  as  when  close  stoves  are  the  medium  for  heating. 
It  is  a  hygienic  fact  that  heat  is  debilitating.  People  who  follow  occupations 
which  subject  them  to  constant  high  temperature,  seldom  Hve  lo  be  old.  The 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates  are  less  robust  than  those  who  dwell  in  higher  lati- 
tudes. A  hot  bath  soon  produces  nausea  and  fainting,  while  a  cold  bath, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  mvigorating.  Most  rooms  heated  by  close  stoves 
are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  about  75°  to  80°.  When  the  inmates  of  a 
room  like  this  go  out  into  the  cold  air,  the  contrast  is  sudden  and  extreme. 
Unless  they  have  robust  bodies  and  go  unusually  well  protected,  they  contract 
pneumonias,  sore  throats,  winter  fevers,  and  kindred  ailments.  Experiments 
made  by  health  officers  in  private  schools  in  Boston,  show  that  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  65°  is  all  that  is  desirable  for  healthy  people.  At  first,  it  is  felt, 
by  many,  to  be  cool  and  uncomfortable.  But  soon  the  system  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  sick  list  among  children  in  these  schools  is  remarkably 
reduced ;  colds,  sore  throats,  and  irritating  coughs  being  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Let  one  who  lives  by  an  open  fire  go  into  one  of  these  super- 
heated r3oms  with  a  close  stove,  kept  at  a  red  heat  most  of  the  time  in  cold 
weather,  and  a  headache  almost  invariably  follows.  Now,  if  this  occurs  in 
the  case  of  a  transient  experience  of  only  a  few  hours,  what  should  we  expect 
to  find  among  those  whose  lives  are  passed  in  over-heated  dwellings  ?  Within 
the  range  of  my  observation,  I  can  recall  but  very  few  families  living  in  rooms 
heated  by  close  stoves,  who  have  not  more  or  less  head  or  throat  troubles.  An 
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open  fire-place  or  grate  furnishes,  not  only  constant  ventilation,  but  a  more 
even  temperature,  and  an  atmosphere  which  does  not  dry  and  parch  the  lining 
of  the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs;  and  headaches,  if  they  occur,  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  breathing  an  air  coming  from  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  But  in  these 
matters  we  all  know  better  than  we  practice.  The  lorce  of  habit  rules  our 
lives.  It  is  hke  the  lady  who  went  down  South  to  labor  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  interests  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.  Filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  she  decided  to  organize  an  infant  class  in  their  col- 
ored Sunday  school.  So  she  collected  about  a  dozen  pickaninnies  out  of  the 
alleys  and  byways,  and  began  the  process  of  civilizing  them.  The  first  Sun-' 
day  she  thought  it  sufficient  to  drill  them  on  the  subject  of  the  creation,  and 
consumed  the  whole  time  telling  them  who  created  the  world,  charging  them 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  leading  questions  again  on  the  following  Sunday. 
The  next  week,  the  first  question  was:  *'Now,  boys,  you  remember  I  told 
you,  last  Sunday,  who  it  was  that  created  the  world,  don't  you?"  "Yes, 
maam."  *'Well,  all  that  can  answer  that  question  to  day,  hold  up  your 
hands."  All  hands  up.  ''Well,  boys,  I'm  glad  you've  given  such  good  atten- 
tion to  the  lession.  Now,  then,  answer  in  concert — altogether;  who  created 
the  world?"    ''Abraham  Lincoln!" 

In  an  admirable  address  delivered  by  Dr  R  L.  Collier,  to  the  Young  Men's 
Business  College  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "From  the  Anvil  to  the 
Pulpit,"  in  which  he  tells  of  his  rise,  from  a  poor  boy  in  England,  working  at 
the  forge  for  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  the  pulpit  which  he  now  occupies  in  New 
York  City,  he  sa>s  in  special  stress,  in  accounting  for  his  promotion  in  the 
world,  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  we//  bred;  not  well  bred  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing an  illustrious  ancestry,  like  the  Phillipses  and  the  Quincys,  but  well  bred 
in  the  sense  of  having  inherited  a  body  capable  of  work:  tough,  enduring, 
invulnerable  to  disease.  Never  sick,  and  able  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as 
two  ordinary  men.  This  he  calls  being  well  bred,  and  his  fine  physical  frame 
he  credits  mostly  to  his  mother  who,  in  their  little  household,  he  says,  '  could 
make  things  snap  and  boom,  and  who  contrived  to  keep  her  house  and  raise 
her  boys  on  $4.50  a  week."  His  having  had  a  vigorous,  healthy  parentage  is 
what  Dr.  Collier  chiefly  credits  with  giving  him  an  advantage  over  other  men, 
so  that,  although  they  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  school  after  he  was  eight, 
he  could  yet  do  his  daily  work,  and  educate  himself  besides,  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  step  into  one  of  the  foremost  pulpits  of  the  world.  Now,  this  is  the 
kind  of  breeding  which  every  parent,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  or  her  ability, 
is  in  duty  bound  to  transmit  to  their  children.  It  is  worth  more  than  schools  . 
or  colleges,  than  fine  manner  or  good  clothes,  than  broad  acres  or  worldly  pos- 
sessions of  any  other  kind.  For  it  mean?,  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
happiness,  content,  success  in  life,  and  length  of  da}  s.  When  people  set 
about  making  improvements  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  are  at  great  pains 
to  secure  the  transmission  of  desirable  qualities.  A  healthy  stock  is  then  a 
matter  of  prime  necessity.  In  these  petty,  trivial  affairs,  comparatively,  there 
is  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense  to  make  happy  selections,  and  insure  the  pro- 
pagation and  transmission  of  higher  qualities.  All  the  world  recognizes  its 
importance,  and  sanctions  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those  who  give  these  mat- 
ters most  attention.  But  when  human  beings  meditate  a  union,  which  implies 
in  many  cases  an  accommodation  of  tastes  and  dispositions  as  diverse  as  the 
antipodes,  which  means  the  foundation  of  a  family,  and  which  suggests  conse- 
quences and  results  extending  perhaps  many  generations  in  ihe  future,  what 
an  utter  absence  is  there  of  all  care  that  the  families  of  the  future  shall  be  well 
bred.  Is  the  choice  of  the  average  young  man  or  woman  determined  by  the 
offer  of  those  qualities  which,  like  plain  colors,  often  wear  longest, — by  tern- 
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perance,  industry,  honesty,  frugality,  and  a  sound  mind  joined  to  a  sound 
body?  How  little  these  staying  qualities  have  to  do  with  influencing  the 
choice  of  most  young  people,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  But  certain  it  is  that  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  to  emphasize  and  insist  upon  the  frivolity  and 
folly  of  ihe  current  flash  and  fashion  of  the  day,  too  often  leaving  their  young 
people  to  be  dazzled  and  misled  by  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  misapplied  wealth 
or  worthless  foppery,  is  indeed  one  of  the  gravest  of  domestic  sins.  It  is  due 
to  every  child  born  into  the  world  to  be  taught  and  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
into  the  idea  that  work,  persistent,  patient,  steady  work  in  some  vocation,  is  at 
the  root  and  foundation  not  only  of  all  true  worth  and  excellence,  but  at  the 
very  source  of  common  physical  happiness  and  well  being  in  this  life.  And 
when  once  a  person  accepts,  without  reservation,  this  interpretation  of  his  des- 
tiny, the  hardest  lot  becomes  softened. 

Finally,  next  to  a  sound  body  and  a  willing  mind,  a  spirit  of  sturdy  self-re- 
liance is  of  incalculable  value  to  every  person  who  has  ambition  above  being 
carried  and  coddled  through  the  world.  And  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  home 
education.  The  schools  can  not  give  it.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been 
trained  to  plan  and  to  act,  will  seldom  know  how  to  plan  and  to  act.  Men 
sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  their  farms  to  go  into  the  towns  to 
educate  their  children,  thereby  depriving  them  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a  home  training  in  industry,  and  in  all  those  activities  which  develop  a 
spirit  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  which  the  most  favored  schools  are  utterly 
powerless  to  bestow.    Hear  what  a  well  known  man  says  of  his  boyhood: 

When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  began  hauling  all  the  wood  used 
in  the  house  and  shops.  I  could  not  load  it  on  the  wagons,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  but  I  could  drive,  and  the  choppers  would  load,  and  some  one  at  the 
house  unload.  When  about  eleven  years  old,  I  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
plow.  From  that  age  until  seventeen,  I  did  all  the  work  done  with  the  horses, 
such  as  breaking  up  the  land,  furrowing,  plowing  corn  and  potatoes,  bringing 
in  the  crops  when  harvested,  hauling  all  the  wood,  besides  tending  two  or 
three  horses,  a  cov/  or  two,  and  sawing  wood  for  stoves,  etc.,  while  still  at- 
tending school.  I  did  not  like  to  work;"  he  adds,  "but  I  did  as  much  of  it 
while  young  as  grown  men  can  be  hired  to  do  in  these  days,  and  attended 
school  at  the  same  time."  Ot  course,  you  recognize  in  this  description  the  lad 
U.  S.  Grant  Many  parents  might  think,  if  they  should  subject  their  boys 
to  this  kind  of  an  ordeal  in  these  days,  that  they  were  not  giving  them  a  fair 
chance  in  the  world.  Bat  this  very  discipline  strengthened  and  developed  his 
native  self-reliance,  training  him  early  to  decide  and  to  act  on  his  own  judg-. 
ment,  thus  qualifying  him  in  latter  years  to  assume  the  most  gigantic  responsi- 
bilities, though  opposed  sometimes  and  dissuaded  by  a  whole  conclave  of  sub- 
ordinate generals.  When  he  went  to  West  Point,  Sherman  says  of  him  that 
"no  more  unpromising  boy  ever  entered  the  Military  Academy."  That  was 
as  far  as  Sherman  could  then  see.  This  trait  of  self-reliance  which  he  then 
possessed  in  a  supreme  degree,  and  which  was  destined  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  other  men,  was  yet  invisible.  The  only  faint  clue  by  which  it  might  be 
inferred  was  that  he  excelled  all  other  cadets  in  horsemanship.  Of  course, 
all  can  not  become  Grants.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  early  training  which 
contributed  to  mould  a  man  of  such  a  pattern,  was  a  good  discipline.  We 
may  be  sure  that  when  we  coddle  our  girls,  and  indulge  our  boys,  lifting  from 
their  shoulders,  often  with  our  own  hands,  the  drudgery  of  the  kitchen  or  the 
distasteful  routine  work  of  the  farm,  we  are  denying  them  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  education.  We  are  dwarfing  their  capacity  to  think  and  act  inde- 
pendently. We  are  handicapping  them  for  that  earnest  life  work  which  is  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  every  right-minded  person.    We  are  sending  them  forth 
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shorn  of  that  strength,  inurement  and  self-reliance  which  some  other  seemingly 
less-favored  person  may  chance  to  have,  and  thereby  distance  them  in  the  long, 
toilsome  journey  which,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  we  are  all  destined  to  make 
together. 


SANITATION  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  R.  Harvey  Reed,  M.D.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


[Read  at  the  Richland  County  Institute,  Mansfield,  and  published  by  request  of  the  audience.] 

About  sixteen  years  ago  the  importance  of  legalized  sanitation  was  first  rec- 
ognized in  Massachusetts,  when  the  first  State  Board  of  Health  was  organized 
in  the  United  States 

Two  years  later  a  few  gentlemen,  interested  in  sanitary  science,  met  and  or- 
ganized the  American  Public  Health  Associafion;  and  each  year,  ever  since, 
this  Association  has  met  in  some  cf  cur  larger  cities  and  discussed  practical 
sanitary  matters,  until  to  day  its  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  civilized 
world,  and  as  the  fruits  of  its  earnest  labors  thirty  one  States  of  ihis  prosperous 
Union  have  passed  laws  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health,  fjr  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  for  the  proteciion  of  the  lives  of  their 
citizens. 

It  will  be  observed  that  sanitation  is  comparatively  a  new  science  in  this 
country,  and  while  the  same  laws  of  disease  and  death  have  existed  ever  since 
our  Creator  pronounced  the  curse  on  the  heads  of  our  first  parents,  yet  the 
study  of  these  laws  seems  to  have  been  left  for  this  generation. 

Ic  is  true,  Moses  laid  do^n  many  laws  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  his 
people,  which,  in  their  crude  way,  were  of  great  value  to  the  Israelites  of  those 
days;  yet  his  kno^vledge  of  the  causes  and  spread  of  contagious  epidemics, 
that  destroyed  their  victims  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in  many  in- 
stances almost  depopulated  whole  empires,  and  the  methods  of  staying  their 
ravages  was  almost  nothing. 

While  the  stiict  application  of  sanitary  laws  are  most  needed  in  our  great 
centers  of  population,  yet  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  farmer  as  to  the  townsmen. 

While  the  chances  of  unsanitary  surroundings  are  very  much  less  naturally 
in  the  country  than  in  our  cities,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  proper  knowledge 
of  law  to  protect  the  health  is  not  proportionately  as  essential  to  the  farmer  as 
to  the  citizen  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns. 

The  increase  of  population  proportionately  increases  the  danger  of  contam- 
ination and  the  spread  of  disease  from  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  lessens  in 
the  same  ratio  nature's  methods  of  sanitation. 

The  new  country  has  its  sanitary  ''drawbacks,"  which  are  most  frequently 
found  in  some  fjrm  of  malarial  troubles,  which  very  greatly  diminish  with  the 
cultivation  and  tiling  of  the  soil,  and  the  proper  drainage  of  the  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  old  settled  districts  must  guard  against  typhoid  fever  and 
allied  diseases,  which  are  propagated  more  readily  in  the  older  and  more 
densely- populated  districts. 

All  these  are  merely  hints  throwed  out  to  call  your  attention,  as  a  body  of 
intelligent  farmers,  to  the  necessities  of  sanitation  on  the  farm.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  into  the  details,  or  take  the  time  to  prove  to  you  by 
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experts  the  assertions  I  have  made  here  to-day.  Yet  they  embrace  prin- 
ciples which  are  founded  on  proven  facts,  the  outlines  of  which  I  wish  every 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Ohio  knew  and  would  put  into  practice,  for  if  ihey  did 
it  would  save  thousands  of  valuable  lives  annually. 

THE  HOUSE  WE  LIVE  IN. 

Nd  persons,  as  a  rule,  have  better  opportunities  for  selecting  choice  sanitary 
locations  for  the  erection  of  their  dwelling  houses  than  farmers,  and  yet  how 
few  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  nature  has  extended  to  them. 

The  site  for  a  home  location  should  be  dry,  and  so  situated  that  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  that  vicinity  would  not  blow  from  some  marsh  or  swamp  to  the 
house.  The  natural  drainage  should  be  such,  if  possible,  as  to  free  the  soil 
from  all  ''ground  "  wa*er,  and  leave  it  dry  and  porous,  or  warm  "  as  we  some- 
times call  it  Stagnant  water,  even  hidden  away  out  of  sight  in  the  ground, 
is  as  injurious  to  the  health  as  that  which  stands  covered  with  green  scum  "  in 
the  so-called  "cat  swamp"  of  the  woods  and  fields.  If  the  natural  drainage 
is  not  such  as  to  secure  this  condition,  see  that  your  location  is  where  natural 
drainage  will  secure  it. 

A  gravelly  soil  is  preferable  to  a  clay,  and  a  clay  is  much  belter  than  a  soil 
loaded  with  organic  matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 

While  comfort  and  appearance  should  be  consulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  the  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  are  of  much  more  importance. 

The  habit  is  too  frequent  of  building  houses  with  little  8  by  10  rooms,  with 
low  ceilings  and  one  window,  with  no  provision  for  heating  for  a  bed  room  to 
be  used  for  bed  rooms  for  the  boys  or  girls.  In  such  rooms  two  beds  with  two 
lodgers  in  each  are  often  crowded.  This  practice  cannot  be  abandoned  too 
soon.  Every  room  should  be  built  with  suitable  arrangements  for  thorough 
ventilation ;  by  this  I  mean  that  at  least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  be 
admitted  to  a  room  every  hour  for  one  person ;  that  is,  to  say,  an  ordinary  bed 
room,  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  our  farm  houses  10  by  12,  with  an  eight- 
foot  celling,  counting  960  cubic  feet  of  air  should  have  the  air  in  it  com- 
j>letely  changed  every  two  hours  for  one  occupant,  and  every  hour  for  two 
occupants. 

Many  good  authorities  claim  that  even  much  more  fresh  air  than  that  is  nec- 
essary, setting  the  amount  as  high  as  2,000  cubic  feet  for  one  person  every 
kour.  Yet  how  few  of  our  country  bed  rooms  are  supplied  with  fifty  or  even 
twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour,  especially  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  that  must  be  divided  up  very  often  among  three  or  four  persons. 

All  direct  drafis  should  be  carelully  avoided  in  ventilation.  The  common 
custom  of  opening  a  window  opposite  the  head,  foot,  or  side  of  a  bed,  so  that 
the  draft  blows  across  the  bed  in  some  way  or  other,  is  very  objectionable, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  a  single  window  open  in  a  room 
only  very  imperfectly  ventilates  it. 

A  room  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  a  direct  draft  to  any  part ;  and  when  de- 
sired, so  arranged  as  to  supply  any  required  amount  of  heat,  equally  distrib- 
Hted  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  or  nearly  so. 

Every  room  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  "  light  of  Heaven"  can  shine 
unobstructed  into  it  during  some  part  of  the  day.  Plenty  of  God's  sunlight 
will  hurt  no  person ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  combined  with  good  ventila- 
tion, it  will  prevent  this  oppressive,  musty  smell  we  so  frequently  notice  in  the 
bed  rooms  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and  especially  in  the  sitting  rooms  of  many 
of  our  farmers,  as  well  as  fellow-townsmen.  This  musty  smell  is  always  un- 
healthy, and  no  room  with  it  in  is  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in  ;  yet  from  five 
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to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  our  houses  will  furnish  us  one  or  more  rooms  ot 
this  character,  and  at  the  same  time  their  occupants  are  puzzling  their  brains  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  frequent  attacks  of  sickness. 

The  cellar  should  be  kept  as  clean  and  dry  as  the  kitchen.  Damp  cellars 
hive  caused  the  premature  death  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  while  rotten 
cabbage,  potatoes,  apples,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  the  cellar  serve  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  human  destruction.  Build  your  cellar  so  that  you  can 
keep  it  dry  and  clean,  and  then  see  to  it  that  it  is  dry  and  clean,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation.  If  from  any  reason  you  cannot  build  a  cellar  under  your  house 
that  will  be  dry,  build  your  house  without  a  cellar,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  under  the  floors,  and  build  your  cellar  above  ground ; 
indeed,  I  prefer  such  a  cellar  for  various  reasons,  if  it  can  be  arranged  for. 
Really  the  only  excuse  we  have  for  an  underground  cellar  is  economy  of  space 
and  convenience. 

ARTIFICIAL  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  artificial  surroundings  of  *'the  house  we  live  in  "  should  be  so  located 
and  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house. 

THE  BARN. 

The  barn  should  be  far  enough  away  to  dilute,  and,  if  possible,  so  located 
that  the  prevailing  winds  will  not  carry  the  gasses  of  decomposing  manure  in 
the  direction  of  the  house. 

It  should  be  built  so  that  any  part  of  it,  and  especially  those  departments 
intended  for  stock,  may  be  well  ventilated  and  supplied  with  abundance  of 
light.  Stock  needs  pure  air  and  light  to  be  healthy,  as  well  as  man.  Un- 
healthy stock  is  unprofitable  merchandise  for  the  farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  those  used  for  food  are  unfit  for  man's  use. 


HOG  PENS. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  to  America  to  day  if  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
hog  pen  were  unknown. 

The  prevailing  habit  of  crowding  a  lot  of  hogs  together  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible inclosure,  with  Httle  or  no  thought  as  to  their  comfort  and  much  less  to 
their  cleanliness,  and  compeUing  the  poor  brutes  to  wade,  sleep,  feed,  drink, 
and  live  in  their  own  filth,  to  which  is  added  all  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the 
farm,  simply  becauce  he  has  vitality  enough  to  endure  it,  is  not  (mly  cruelty 
to  animals,  a  disgrace  to  those  who  allow  it,  and  unsanitary  in  the  extreme, 
but  a  national  loss,  fiTancialiy. 

To  expect  a  pig  to  grow  into  the  healthiest  possible  hog  when  it  is  never 
permitted  to  breathe  a  breath  of  pure  air,  or  drink  a  sup  of  pure  water,  or  eat 
a  mouthful  of  clean  food,  or  take  a  particle  of  healthy  exercise,  is  just  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  slop  to  turn  into  ice-cream,  or  sewerage  into  healthy 
drinking  water. 

If  the  farmers  would  raise  their  hogs  in  open  fields  or  timber  lands,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  abundance  of  healthy,  clean  food,  they  would  very 
greatly  lessen  the  percentage  of  trichinses  and  "measly"  pork,  and  thus  lessen 
the  dangers  in  the  use  of  hog-meat  from  the  various  diseases  it  is  prone  to,  and 
thereby  increase  the  demand  for  it. 

The  habit  of  fattening  hogs  on  the  rotten  offal  of  the  butcher's  shop  or 
slaughter  house  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely.    Such  meat  is  but  little 
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better  than  that  of  the  hyena  or  vulture,  and  its  sale  should  be  suppressed  by 
rigid  laws. 

The  foul,  slinking,  unhealthy  hog  pen  should  be  replaced  with  a  clean, 
dry  shed,  bedded  with  clean  straw  or  leaves,  kept  free  from  fleas  and  similar 
vermin,  and  so  located  as  not  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  house  under  any 
circumstances.  Fortunately,  in  our  great  pork-producing  regions,  good  food, 
good  shelter,  and  cleanliness  are  the  rule. 

WATER  CLOSETS. 

The  water  closets  are  an  important  feature  of  our  homes,  especially  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  they  can  be  stuck  around  out  of  the  way  in  any 
place,  built  in  any  manner,  and  cleaned  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time,  is  a  mis- 
taken one. 

There  are  various  ways  of  constructing  these  commodities,  and  on  their 
construction  should  depend,,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  location. 

The  common  habit  of  building  a  shed  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  is  objection- 
able in  various  ways  : 

1st.    They  are  hard  and  difficult  to  clean. 

2d.    They  are  apt  to  gather  and  contain  filthy,  stagnant  water. 

3d.  The  water  is  liable  to  percolate  through  the  soil  into  our  wells,  and 
contaminate  our  drinking  water 

If  vaults  are  used  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  so  located  that  their  contents  can 
not  percolate  into  our  wells  or  cellars  under  any  circumstances,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  water  tight;  and  they  should  then  be  cleansed  at  least  twice 
a  year.  They  should  be  disinfected  frequently  by  the  free  use  of  common  road 
dust,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best,  or  slacked  lime  can  be  used;  either 
of  which  should  be  used  often  enough  to  destroy  all  the  offensive  odor  so  com- 
mon to  these  adjuncts  of  civilization. 

A  better  plan  is  to  not  have  any  vault  at  all.  Build  your  house  so  that  the 
discharges,  which  will  drop  on  top  the  ground,  can  be  easily  got  at  and  re- 
moved frequently,  and  used  for  compost  on  the  farm ;  with  which  plan  the  dry 
road  dust  should  be  used  freely  enough  to  control  all  the  odor,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  cleaned  out  at  once. 

Others  may  prefer  to  have  a  tight,  strong  box  to  serve  as  a  vault,  built  on  a 
low  sled,  and  so  constructed  as  to  attach  a  horse  and  draw  to  a  suitable  place 
for  disposal,  and  when  emptied,  returned  to  its  place  again.  This  plan  avoids 
duplicate  handling  of  the  contents,  is  cheaper  than  a  vault,  much  more  easily 
kept  clean,  and  makes  it  more  convenient  to  dispose  of  the  contents;  which 
can  be  kept  disinfected  as  above  described,  and  thus  avoid  the  unhappy  results 
arising  from  the  old  plan  of  constructing  and  maintaining  privies. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Wells  and  springs  are  dangerous  luxuries;  the  ease  with  which  their  contents 
can  become  contaminated  makes  them  objects  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  to  be 
encouraged.  The  more  thickly  inhabited  a  country  becomes,  the  more  danger 
there  is  of  contamination  of  these  natural  and  artificial  water  supplies.  If  it  is 
a  spring,  it  is  usually  located  in  some  ravine,  and  constantly  liable  to  overflow 
at  every  freshet,  and  the  introduction  of  "wild  water"  filled  with  organic  mat- 
ter of  all  descriptions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  yeai  I  do  not  see  one  or  more  members  of  a  family 
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Stricken  down  with  typhoid  fever,  or  some  other  low  form  of  fever,  which  is 
directly  traceable  to  this  cause. 

Barn  yards,  hog  pens,  and  privies  are  often  so  located  as  to  readily  drain  into 
the  spring  with  each  shower;  while  too  often  ducks,  geese,  frogs,  and  dogs 
make  them  their  common  watering  place. 

Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  frequently  located  for  convenience,  and 
when  securely  covered  out  of  sight,  and  furnished  with  a  pump  which  throws 
plenty  of  clear,  or  moderately  clear  water,  are  supposed  to  a  safe  luxury; 
while  in  reality  they  are  the  receptacle  of  filthy  water  charged  with  organic 
m  itter,  or  furnish  a  watery  grave  for  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  and  even  young  pigs 
and  chickens,  which  are  generally  first  discovered  by  the  sense  of  smell  and 
and  taste,  and  which,  by  this  time,  have  become  so  softened  by  decomposition 
as  to  impart  their  soluble  matter  to  the  water,  which,  of  course,  is  now  promptly 
cleaned,  but  which  has  already  been  a  source  of  poisoning  to  the  water  for 
days  and  weeks  before.  They  seem  to  be  a  general  catch-all  for  "fish  worms," 
which  are  soon  drowned,  and  add  their  share  in  furnishing  organic  poisons  to 
the  common  supply  of  well  water. 

I  see  many  wells  whose  loose  * 'nigger  head"  walls  are  slimy  with  filth  below 
the  'Vater  line,"  and  covered  with  moss  from  there  to  the  surface,  which  in 
turn  loosens  and  falls  into  the  water,  and  adds  to  the  supply  of  organic  matter. 

Mmy  farmers  are  not  content  with  digging  a  well  where  the  surface  water 
has  easy  access  to  it  with  every  freshet,  and  to  which  is  added  the  filth  of 
ducks,  geese,  ch  ckens,  and  house  slops;  but  they  will  even  dig  them  in  their 
barn  yards,  in  the  very  midst  of  decomposing  manure,  and  fearlessly  give  it 
to  their  animals,  and  carelessly  drink  it  themselves. 

If  you  must  have  a  spring  or  well,  see  to  it  that  it  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
these  objections.  Guard  it  as  stringently  from  the  introduction  of  ''wild 
water"  and  organic  matter  in  any  form  as  you  would  your  wheat  granary  from 
thieves,  or  your  bed  from  bugs,  or  your  butter  from  hairs. 

If  you  prefer  a  well,  locate  it  where  no  surface  water  can  enter  it  under  any 
circumstances,  and  see  to  it  that  no  subterranean  passage  can  carry  poison  to 
it  from  a  water  closet,  hog  pen,  or  barn  yard. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  whole  family  stricken  down  with  diphtheria 
from  this  cause,  and  another  with  typhoid  fever  in  the  same  way. 

Wall  your  well  up  tight  with  hard  brick  and  cement,  as  you  wall  a  cistern, 
and  close  the  top  securely,  so  that  nothi.ig  but  pure  water  may  enter  it,  which 
may  be  kept  pure  after  it  does  enter,  and  free  from  amonia,  albumoids,  nitrates, 
chlorides,  or  other  objec.ionable  intruders. 

Do  not  flitter  yourself  that  a  well  sunk  in  rock  is  secure,  and  fiee  from 
organic  matter.  Beware!  if  there  is  a  privy  with  a  vault  dipping  down  to  the 
rock  of  the  same  vicinity.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this  kind  where 
the  ci  nt  mts  of  privy  vaults  had  traversed  hundreds  of  feet  through  crevices  in 
the  rock,  and  found  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  wells  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep, 
imbedtd  in  apparently  solid  rock. 

I  have  no  doubt  where  it  can  be  used,  the  so-called  "drive  well"  is  among 
the  safest  and  the  best  form  of  wells,  and  furnish  the  purest  supply  of  this 
class  of  water.  But  better  than  any,  and  safer  than  all,  is  a  properly  con- 
structed cistern.  These  should  be  placed  on  high  ground,  and  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  20  feet  or  more,  and  made  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  one  hundred  or 
more  barrels.  They  should  be  walled  with  a  double  row  of  brick,  securely 
cemented  so  as  to  exclude  all  "  wild  water,"  and  arched  over  about  five  feet 
from  the  surface,  leaving  a  man-hole  extending  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, which  should  be  securely  closed  so  as  to  positively  guard  against  the  in- 
troduction of  any  foreign  substance  of  any  kind.    From  the  arch  to  the  surface 
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they  should  be  filled  up  with  clay,  which  should  be  firmly  packed  and  raised 
around  the  man-hole  so  as  to  drain  all  surface  water  away  in  every  direction 
from  the  cistern. 

A  filter  of  charcoal  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  of  at  least  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, should  be  placed  in  the  cistern,  and  the  water  from  the  roof  emptied  on 
one  side  of  this  filter,  and  pumped  out  from  the  other  side. 

The  cistern  should  be  filled  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  while  the  rain 
is  cool,  and  the  air  comparatively  free  from  insects,  dust,  and  organic  matter; 
and  before  it  is  turned  into  the  cistern,  enough  of  rain  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  wash  the  roof  as  clean  as  possible.  No  water  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  cistern  from  early  spring  until  late  fall,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  and  been 
removed  from  the  roof,  and  the  cold  rains  of  November  have  begun. 

In  this  way  you  can  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  of  clean,  pure,  cool,  healthy 
water,  which  can  only  be  surpassed  in  purity  by  distilation ;  and  especially  so 
if  the  house  you  gather  your  supply  from  is  covered  with  a  slate  roof.  But 
the  cistern  must  be  absolutely  water  tight,  or  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  well.  Care  should  be  taken  to  strain,  through  a  coarse  sponge  or  simi- 
lar substances,  all  water  that  passes  from  the  roof  to  the  cistern. 

By  providing  a  water  supply  in  this  manner,  we  might  avoid,  annually, 
thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  in  our  State  from  the  use  of  impure  water. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Next  to  our  dwellings  and  their  surroundings,  we  should  look  to  the  con- 
struction and  sanitary  conditions  of  our  school  houses.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  common  dwelling  in  which  the  youth  of 
our  land  must  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  life. 

They  are  not  only  too  irequently  located  without  thj  least  attention  to  their 
sanitary  surroundings,  but  built  without  the  least  regard  to  hygiene  as  to 
their  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation. 

How  many  school  houses  are  there  in  Richland  county  to  day  (and  this  may 
apply  to  any  county  throughout  the  State),  out  of  every  score,  that  has  a  dry, 
healthy  location,  and  is  supplied  with  first-class  drinking  water,  has  dry,  clean 
walks  to  keep  the  scholars  out  of  the  mud  and  wet,  and  properly  cor  structed 
water  closets  that  are  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition,  saying  nothing  of 
proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  ? 

In  fact,  the  large  majority  of  school  houses,  and  especially  those  in  our  rural 
districts,  are  without  walks  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  pure  drinking  water ; 
and  so  located  that  the  moment  the  scholar  passes  the  threshold  of  its  door  in 
bad  weather,  he  must  wade  in  mud  ankle  deep,  and  if  he  wants  a  drink  of 
water,  must  go  to  some  neighboring  farm  house  through  the  mud  for  it. 

How  many  of  their  water  closets  have  ever  been  cleaned,  saying  nothing 
about  regular  cleansing  and  disinfecting  ? 

Not  the  least  attention  is  paid  to  the  lighting  of  our  costly  structures  that 
now  adorn  every  district  in  our  county.  The  poor  scholar  must  sit  with  the 
gleaming  light  of  huge  windows  shining  in  his  eyes  day  in  and  day  out, 
which,  with  improperly  constructed  and  adjusted  seats,  prevents  the  eyes 
getting  a  moment's  ease  while  the  pupil  is  in  the  school  room,  and  then  their 
parents  come  to  the  physician  or  optican  in  amazement,  wondering  why  their 
boy  or  girl  has  *'weak  eyes"  or  is  ''near  sighted." 

It  has  been  shown  by  investigations,  that  in  elementary  schools  6.7  per 
cent,  were  myopic  (near  sighted);  in  the  intermediate,  10.3  per  cent. ;  high 
school,  19.7  percent.;  colleges,  26.2  percent.;  and  in  the  highest  classes, 
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or  those  who  have  been  attending  the  longest,  55.8  per  cent.,  more  than  one' 
half. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  school  nearsightedness  increases  the  longer  the 
scholar  is  in  school,  is  evidence  that  school-life  has  something  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  this  disease,  which  must,  in  turn,  be  attributed  to  the  improper 
protection  of  the  eyes. 

Few  school  houses  have  any  provision  for  ventilation  whatever,  other  than 
that  provided  by  the  open  door  or  window,  with  all  their  evil  consequences 
from  direct  drafts  of  out-door  air. 

A  huge  stove  is  set  in  the  school  room  which,  when  heated  sufficiently  to 
make  the  room  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable  at  the  points  most  distant  from 
the  stove,  is  quite  ''too  comfortable"  for  those  who  sit  near  it;  and  while  those 
who  sit  near  the  windows  are  being  supplied  with  too  much  cold  air,  those  in 
the  center  of  the  room  are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  foul,  hot  air.  And  yet 
parents  wonder  why  John  and  Mary  have  colds  and  suffer  all  the  winter  long 
with  catarrh,  and  must  be  taking  cough  syrups  from  fall  to  spring.  The  cause 
is  apparent,  which,  if  removed,  the  effect  will  disappear  as  rapidly. 

Light  your  school  houses  so  that  every  scholar  will  have  plenty  of  light  with- 
out any  light  shining  directly  into  his  eyes.  Construct  your  seats  and  arrange 
your  scholars  on  them  so  that  their  books  will  be  held  a  proper  distance  from 
the  eyes,  so  as  not  to  keep  them  constantly  strained. 

Heat  your  school  houses  so  that  every  point  is  heated  alike,  and  ventilate 
them  so  that  every  scholar  gets  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air,  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  which  should  be  about  70°  Fah.,  every  hour; 
and  you  will  find  the  sick  calls  lessened  just  in  proportion  to  your  observance 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  execution  of  sanitary  laws. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  borne  with  me  patiently  while  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  sanitary  errors  you,  as  farmers  of  this  wealthy 
county,  are  still  liable  to  fall  into ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  fault  finding,  but  in  the 
firm  belief  in  the  old  ddage,  "a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,"  and  in  order  to 
convince  you  of  the  importance  of  my  subject,  I  have  simply  called  your  at- 
tention to  existing  evils  that  are  common  all  over  our  State,  that  you  may  the 
easier  avoid  them.  In  addition,  I  have  given  you  a  few  outlines  as  to  how  to 
remedy  these  unsanitary  conditions. 

\  I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  that  thirty-one  States  have  State  Boards 
of  Health  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  their  people;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Ohio  has  no  such  provision  in  her  laws  to-day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sanitary  workers  of  the  State  have  been  earnestly  laboring  to  that  end 
for  years. 

Already  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  provide  such  legalized  sanitary  protection,  which  I  trust  will  become  a  law 
before  this  present  Legislature  adjourns;  not  because  I  am  the  author  of  this 
bill;  not  because  it  is  a  sanitary  necessity  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  day,  and  is 
needed  to  protect  you  and  your  families  from  preventable  sickness  and  prema- 
ture death.  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  support  the  d(sf  possible  bill  for  the 
purpose  we  can  get,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it  may.  Before  I  close  let 
me  beg  of  any  farmer  here  to-day  who  has  a  grain  of  influence  in  our  General 
Assembly  to  use  it  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  which  is  alike  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Note. — Since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  a  modification  of  the  original  bill, 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Sinnett,  has  passed  the  Senate  28  to  l,^and  the  House 
78  to  12,  and  is  now  a  law. 
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COUNTERFEITING  AND  ADULTERATION— TWIN  CRIMES. 


By  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary. 


[Delivered  at  several  Institutes.] 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  our  moral  sense  is  far  more  clear  in  regard 
to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  money,  than  in  regard  to  equal  or  twin  crime  of 
counterfeiting  or  adulterating  food.  We  punish  the  first  with  State's  prison ; 
the  second,  not  at  all.  I  go  to  the  grocers,  for  example,  for  coffee,  spices, 
butter,  cheese,  or  to  the  hotel  for  a  dinner.  If  I  knowingly  pay  in  counter- 
feit money  or  debased  coin,  the  law  sends  me  to  prison.  But  his  coffee  may 
be  half  chickory  or  peas,  or  burnt  horse's  liver,  his  butter  two-thirds  lard  or 
tallow  neutral,"  his  ground  spices  may  have  had  half  their  essential  oils 
extracted,  his  cheese  may  have  had  its  milk  skimmed  on  both  sides  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  digestible  even  by  the  tough  stomach  of  a  canibal,  and  the  grocer 
or  hotel  man  may  k7iow  these  facts,  and  sell  these  sham  goods  for  genuine,  (at 
least  in  Ohio,  now,  j  and  the  law  lay  no  finger  on  him  to  punish  his  ungodly 
deeds.  Why  is  this?  Not  because  his  goods  are  worth  something,  and  my 
money,  nothing;  for  alleged  coin  is  worth  something,  and  my  one  dollar  of 
bad  paper  money  in  ten  dollars  of  good  may  cheat  him  less  than  he  cheats 
me  in  what  he  sells  me  for  genuine.  It  is  not  the  amount  at  stake.  Indeed, 
the  more  stupendous  the  fraud  the  more  surely  is  its  crime  unpunished.  If 
your  retail  grocer  himself  stWs  you  pure  roasted  Java  by  sample,  and  on  grind- 
ing it  mixes  half  chickory,  you  despise  the  meanness  and  deceit.  He  is  giv- 
ing you  what  you  did  not  buy;  short  weight  for  full;  mixed  goods  for  pure. 
But  a  great  New  York  firm  adulterates  hundreds  of  tons  and  sells  it,  through 
this,  your  same  grocer,  in  packages  marked  *'pure,"  and  neither  the  wrath 
nor  the  contempt  of  the  community  is  visited  on  either  one  of  them. 

Take  another  example.  If  the  farmer  skims  even  a  pint  of  cream  for  coffee 
from  the  fifty  gallons  of  milk  he  sells  at  the  cheese-factory  or  creamery  daily, 
or  puts  in  even  a  little  water  or  keeps  back  the  richer  strippings,  our  State 
laws  prescribe  heavy  penalties,  and  the  factory  or  creamery  man  is  swift  to 
enforce  them.  But  the  same  factory  man  will  skim  every  gallon  of  the  milk 
he  buys,  make  butter  of  the  cream,  sell  the  "  white  oak"  cheese,  colored  and 
mellowed  to  deceive  eye  and  tooth  and  tongue,  with  no  hint,  at  least  to  the 
final  retail  buyer,  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  half  its  nutritive  and  real  value, 
and  the  law  does  not  touch  him  at  all.  Fraud  on  a  large  enough  scale  goes 
unpunished.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  consumers  know  the  cheese  is  skimmed,  the 
butter  three  fourths  lard  or  "  oleo  neutral,"  and  the  pepper  nine  tenths  gypsum, 
mustard  husks  and  starch.  They  do  not  know  it,  as  a  rule,  or  else  have  no 
option.  Nine  tenths  of  the  final  consumers  of  butterine,  think  they  are  buy- 
ing butter,  and  pay  the  price  of  butter,  or  within  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  of  it, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  P.  Armour  &  Co.  himself  admitted  to  me.  It  is 
idle  to  say  it  is  healthful.  Sometimes  it  is,  but  sometimes  not.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  we  do  not  get  what  we  pay  for.  A  counterfeit  is  ''shoved  off" 
upon  us.  We  pay  for  the  genuine,  and  get  what  it  costs,  and  it  is  worth,  perhaps, 
,  less  than  half  as  much.  We  are  defrauded  as  truly  as  when  we  take  counter- 
K  feit  money  for  genuine.  The  wide  margin  of  profit  makes  the  counterfeiting 
of  money  lucrative  while  undiscovered.  The  wide  margin  of  profit  in  adul- 
teration does  the  same,  and  puts  manufacturer,  grocer  and  hotel  man  in  closest 
1     league,  and  keeps  the  accursed  business  alive,  making  our  legislatures  and 
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courts  blind  and  deaf,  while  the  few  grow  rich  by  this  petty  theft  from  the 
many. 

Now,  why  do  we  make  outlaws  of  those  that  counterfeit  our  money,  and 
that  forge  names  to  checks  and  notes  of  hand,  and  leave  unpunished  those  that 
counterleit  our  food  ?  Are  our  pokets  more  sensitive  than  our  stomachs  ?  But 
adulteration  is  a  crime  against  both  pocket  and  stomach. 

A  brief  glance  at  history  may  help  to  answer  this  puzzling  question  just 
asked.  Counterfeiting  (and  hereafter  I  use  the  word  in  regard  to  money) 
seems  to  have  begun  earlier  in  history  than  adulteration,  and  I  think  the  moral 
sense  is  better  developed  (perhaps  I  should  say  less  perverted),  because  the 
great  evils  of  counterfeiting  have  had  more  time  to  become  manifest ;  for  the 
moral  sense  is  sometimes  helped  and  quickened  by  enlightened  self-interest. 
Just  when  counterfeiting  crept  in  we  cannot  tell;  but  in  1108  A.D.,  it  had 
b3come  so  common  and  so  damaging  that  Henry  I.  prescribed  heavy  penalties. 
Henry  II.  found  the  coin  so  clipped,  debased  and  reduced  in  value  that  he 
ordered  a  new  coinage,  and  increased  the  penalty  for  debasing  or  counterfeit- 
ing. Henry  HI.,  in  1248,  found  the  coin  of  the  realm  badly  clipped  and 
filed,  and  ordered  all  old  but  genuine  coin  to  be  exchanged  at  the  mint  for 
new,  i^y  weight.  This  brought  the  loss  upon  the  then  present  holders  of  the 
coin,  sometimes  an  injustice,  but  eff victual,  as  we  saw  recently  in  this  country 
when  banks  and  business  men  in  general  refused  to  take  punched  coin  except 
at  heavy  discount.  In  1299,  Edward  I.  decreed  death  for  all  who  should 
import  foreign  coins  of  inferior  value.  Edward  II.  kept  up  the  bitter  fight, 
and  Edward  III.  assumed  inquisitorial  powers,  and  required  inn-keepers  to 
search  their  guests  for  foreign  coin,  presumably  debased. 

In  1416,  Parliament  made  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
Under  Edward  VI.,  the  currency  was  so  depreciated  and  uncertain  that  the 
seller  scarcely  knew  what  value  he  v/as  receiving  for  his  goods.  Note,  that 
now  the  case  is  exactly  reversed.  Then  the  goods  were  genuine  and  the 
money  counterfeit;  now  the  money  is  genuine,  and  the  goods  are  counterfeit. 
Counterfeiting  of  money  is  virtually  stamped  out;  adulteration  of  food  has 
come  in. 

By  just  what  steps  and  struggles  counterfeiting  was  thus  suppressed,  I  must 
not  stop  to  show.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  fight  of  the  swindled  many 
against  the  swindling  few  went  on  until  the  history  of  many  centuries  had 
demonstrated  the  evils  arising  from  counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  had  shown  that 
a  uniform  class  of  coins  of  standard  weight  and  purity  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  business  prosperity.  Still  more  manifest  did  this  appear  when  paper  cur- 
rency came  in  and  the  modern  system  of  banks  and  banking,  with  checks, 
drafts,  and  clearing  houses  grew  up.  Under  these  it  became  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  the  most  stringent  laws,  most  sternly  enforced,  and  backed  by  the 
moral  support  of  the  whole  people,  could  save  our  country  from  being  flooded 
with  counterfeits,  and  that  such  flooding  would  ruin  all  business  prosperity. 
When  the  same  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  in  regard  to  adulteration,  we  shall 
stamp  it  out  as  we  have  stamped  out  counterfeiting. 

But  our  experience  here  has  not  yet  been  long  and  bitter  enough,  it  would 
seem.  Skill  in  adulteration  has  been  of  far  more  recent  date,  and  its  evils  have 
been  less  vital  and  less  manifest. 

The  methods  of  adulterating  are  of  two  general  classes,  viz.  :  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  weaker,  cheaper,  or  even  worthless  ingredient  for  part  or  all  of  the 
genuine,  and  (2)  the  extraction  from  the  original  of  some  of  its  valuable  con- 
stituents. Both  reduce  strength  or  quality,  but  not  bulk  or  weight  propor- 
tionately. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  adulteration  have  increased  amazingly  in  this 
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country  lately,  chiefly  for  three  reasons  or  causes:  First,  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  especially  in  the  two  lints  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  Second,  the  increase  in  population,  and  hence  in  prices  of  land  and 
the  products  of  land,  and  in  the  profits  of  adulteration.  Third,  the  sharper 
competitions  of  trade,  and  the  absence  of  the  restrictions  from  guilds  and  the 
like,  and  from  governmental  control  so  common  in  the  old  world.  As  a  sample 
of  ancient  governmental  control  may  be  cited  the  famous  statute  called  the 
''pillory  and  turnbul"  (Henry  III,  1250).  This  is  tha  first  on  record,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  that  especially  noticed  frauds  in  food,  and  even  this  seems  to 
have  been  directed  rather  against  shcrt  weights  and  measures  used  by  bakers, 
batchers,  spicers,  grocers,  and  the  like,  than  against  adulteration,  which  had 
not  then  sprung  up.  The  keenest,  and  most  cisgiacing,  and  humiliating  pen- 
alties were  inflicted  for  this  contemptible  petty  theft  of  short  weights  and 
measures. 

But  all  this  has  disappeared,  or  never  existed  in  this  country.  Each  person 
seems  free  *'  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  In  many  of  our  cities  there 
is  no  ordinance  for  sealing  weights  and  measures.  I  have  seen  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Capitol  in  Columbus,  a  boy  licensed  by  the  Mayor  to  pedcle, 
while  selling  peaches  stop  and  deliberately  whittle  an  inch  frcm  the  top  rim  of  his 
half  peck  measure !  And  when  a  passer  by  stopped  and  said,  Look  out,  boy  ! 
or  the  police  will  go  for  you,"  he  went  on,  whittling  serenely  as  before,  with 
only  the  polite  remark,  ''Police  be  hanged!"  Clearly  where  the  moral  sense 
is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  permit  false  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  thus 
openly,  in  the  law  making  city  of  the  State,  adulteration  will  go  unpunished. 
Here  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sense  seems  to  have  gone  back  ward  sadly .  Adul- 
teration has  gone  unchecked,  and  has  become  an  art  in  which  science,  inven- 
tive genius,  skill  in  mechanism,  and  the  push  and  enterprise  of  trade  have  free 
scope  to  work. 

As  misery  likes  company  it  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  know  that  in  England, 
notwithstanding  the  stringent  laws  above  referred  to  relating  to  short  weights, 
yet  in  regard  to  adulteration  the  conscierce,  the  laws  and  the  practice  fifty 
years  ago  were  as  they  are  here  now.  At  about  that  date  Mr.  Accum,  one  of  the 
most  expert  chemisto  of  the  day,  published  the  results  ot  careful  investigation 
in  his  work  on  '*  Culinary  Poisons  and  The  Adulteration  of  Food.''^  This  \\as  the 
opening  wedge.  In  l?<51-2-3-4  a  series  of  able  articles  in  The  Lancet^  the 
great  medical  and  surgical  periodical  of  England,  had  the  effect  of  securing  a 
"Parliamentary  inquiry,"  which  was  most  thorough  and  resulted  in  the  act  of 
1860.  This  act  gave  to  local  and  municipal  authorities  pcwer  or  permission  to 
appoint  chemists,  and  on  their  evidence  inflict  heavy  fines  for  guilt.  But  the 
law  was  simply  permissive  not  mandatory^  and  hence  was  of  little  value,  just  as  our 
fertilizer  law  was  until  it  was  made  mandatory,  and  actually  appointed  an  in- 
spector and  made  it  his  duty  to  act;  and  just  as  our  "  Bogus  Butter  Law  "  will 
be  until  it  does  the  same  thing. 

Not  until  1872,  only  fourteen  years  ago,  was  the  Erg^ish  law  of  1860 
amended  and  m.ade  mandatory,  and  since  then  it  has  been  truly  effective.  The 
fine  is  fifty  pounds  ($250)  for  adulterating  drugs  with  any  thing  at  all,  or  foods 
with  any  thing  injurious ;  and  a  second  oft''ense  adds  to  the  fine  six  months  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor.  Twenty  pounds  ($100)  is  the  fine  for  knowingly 
seUing  adulterated  food.  In  other  European  countries  the  penalties  are  quite 
as  severe.  If  we  were  to  particularize  through  the  entire  list  we  should  estab- 
lish the  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  civilized  Christian  nations,  the  United  States 
is  now  the  only  one  in  which  adulteration  of  almost  every  kind  and  degree  go 
almost  absolutely  unhindered  and  unpunished. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  is  that  we  have  been  opposed  on  general  prin 
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ciples  to  all  unnecessary  governmental  interference  with  private  business.  And 
so  we  have  suffered  adulteration  to  grow  up  and  ramity  until  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
vent, because  so  immensely  profitable  pecuniarily  to  those  that  practice  it. 
But  that  seems  no  reason  for  protecting  it,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  counter- 
feiting is  profitable  protects  that  from  the  penalty  due  to  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  dishonesty. 

The  financial  damages  of  adulteration  have  at  last  come  to  be  most  serinus. 
It  injuriously  affjcts,  nay,  threatens  the  very  life  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  our  agricultural  interests,  glucose  striking  at  our  sugar  interests  at  the 
South  and  our  maple  sugar  interests  at  the  North,  and  butterine,  oleomargarine, 
and  lard  cheese  prostrating  our  dairy  interests  at  the  North. 

I  will  not  give  a  history  of  the  rtse  and  growth  of  these  forms  of  counter- 
feiting or  adulteration.  Ttiey  are  too  fresh  in  )our  minds,  and  the  havoc 
they  have  wrought  and  are  stitl  working  in  our  vast  dairy  interests  is  too  man- 
ifest and  too  sickening  to  need  enlarging  upon  in  your  presence.  Nor  have  I 
followed  the  history  of  counterfeiting  and  adulteration  through  so  many  cen- 
turies from  mere  historic  interest,  but  that  we  might  be  able  to  learn  from  it  at 
least  the  direction  from  which  the  remedy  must  come  ;  even  a  doctor  makes  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  a  disease  and  the  pa&t  causes  that  induced  it,  and  of  the 
treatment  found  best  elsewhere. 

Under  the  head  of  remedies  and  treatment,  I  remark  : 

First.  Our  apa.hy  must  be  broken.  We  do  not  feel  this  crime  of  adultera- 
tion to  a  crime,  until  it  strikes  us  and  our  interests,  and  then  we  wonder  that 
the  whole  world  do;;s  not  see  it  too;  and  we  cry  out  for  special  class  legislation 
instead  of  a  stern  law  against  all  aduLeration,  as  the  twin  crime  of  counter- 
feiting. On  this  point  and  to  this  belief  the  whole  community  must  be  aroused. 
We  must  be  m  ide  to  feel  that  stealing  is  stealing,  whether  in  the  form  of  passmg 
bogus  money  for  genuine  money,  or  bogus  goods  for  genuine  goods  That, 
like  counterfeiting,  adulteration  is  a  crime  from  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
suffer  loss,  while  a  few  grow  enormously  rich.  Buyers  should  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  cheat  only  themselves  by  using  any  adulterated  product 
whatever.  Then  they  will  require  the  genuine  of  the  retailer,  and  the  latter 
in  turn  will  require  the  genuine  from  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer. 
Boarders  and  traveling  men  should  insist  that  so  long  as  they  pay  full  price  for 
board,  they  shall  have  set  before  them  the  pure  butter,  cheese,  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  and  the  like,  for  which  they  pay.  All  farmers  and  all  buyers  should 
settle  it  in  their  minds  that  manufactures  do  not  adulterate  from  benevolent 
motives.  They  do  it  to  make  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  money,  out  pf  us 
the  producers  of  the  genuine,  or  you  the  consumers  of  the  bogus,  or  out  of 
both  of  us.  That  the  profits  are  due  to  the  deceit  practiced,  and  that  they  are 
enormous,  may  be  seen  from  the  admission  of  a  member  of  the  firm  of  D. 
Armour  &  Co.,  that  probably  nine  tenths  of  their  enormous  product  of  butter- 
ine and  oleomargarine  is  sold  by  the  retailers  for  genuine  butter,  and  at  just  about 
the  price  of  genuine  butter;  that  they,  the  manufacturers,  will  aid  the  retailer 
in  his  deceit  by  putting  up  in  regular  butter  packages  and  branding  them,  for 
example,  "Willowdale  Creamery,"  ''Glenville  Creamery,"  etc.,  with  no  pos- 
sible hint  that  the  contents  are  any  thing  but  genuine  butter.  As  to  profits  he 
said  their  firm  sold  the  best  then  (November  13,  1885)  at  about  eleven  to  fifteen 
cents,  and  that  probably  the  most  of  it  sold  as  genuine  creamery  butter  at  about 
twenty-four  to  twenty  five  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  in  the  conflict  that  is  already  upon 
us  for  law  and  the  enforcement  of  law,  on  the  one  side  will  be  arrajed  the  rich 
manufacturers  with  their  enormous  profits,  the  retailers  with  their  enormous 
margins,  and  the  keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding-houses  with  their 
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considerable  savings  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  On  the  other  side  should  be  as 
firmly  united  the  producers  of  pure  goods,  and  all- who  desire  to  use  pure  goods 
or  get,  in  buying,  what  they  pay  for.  The  latter  two  classes  are  far  the  most 
numerous;  the  former  three  classes  are  far  the  most  united  and  persistent. 
But  if  we  too  are  united  and  persistent  we  can  drive  adulterated  and  counter- 
feit goods  out  of  market,  both  by  the  lack  of  purchasers,  and  by  the  enact- 
ment and  enforc -ment  of  wise  laws. 

Third.  We  should  not  seek  class  legislation  as  such.  We  should  not  place 
the  main  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  an  important  part  of  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests is  in  danger,  though  this  is  true.  The  facts  we  should  emphasize  are 
these  ;  that  bogus  goods  are  now  sold  for  genuine  goods ^  and  at  the  price  of  the 
genuine;  that  those  who  make  such  goods  with  such  mKtvA  are  eounterfeiters^ 
and  those  that  sell  them  thus  are  "shovers^'  of  *'the  queer;"  that  t>^ey  are 
defrauding  \.\it\r  customers,  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  taking  value 
for  which  they  do  not  give  a  fair  equivalent  of  value ;  and  that  this  is  against 
the  public  health  and  wealth  and  morals,  and  should  be  punished  as  severely 
as  the  counterfeiting  of  money. 

Thus  our  warfare  and  our  legislation  should,  I  think,  be  against  the  deceit 
and  fraud  practiced.  I  do  not  think  we  can  successfully  oppose  the  sale  of 
any  healihful  substitute  for  an  article  of  food,  or  any  useful  substitute  for  any 
article  of  merchandise,  provided  it  be  sold  wholly  and  only  for  what  it  really  is. 
In  such  an  attempt,  I  think,  we  must  fail.  The  scientific  records  of  three  cen- 
turies are  full  of  the  history  of  substitutes  that  have  wholly  or  nearly  supplanted 
the  original  article  in  use,  but  only  af'.er  a  bitter  fight.  For  example,  in  1548 
indigo  was  unknown  in  Europe.  When  it  and  cochineal,  logwood,  anotto, 
quercitron,  Brazil  wood  and  other  dyes  were  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Central  and  South  America,  they  met  with  the  most  bitter  opposition,  especi- 
ally indigo  and  logwood.  The  cultivators  of  the  "  woad,"  then  in  general 
use  for  dyeing  blue,  caused  decrees  to  be  issued  against  indigo  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous product.  The  German  Diet,  in  1577,  declared  it  to  be  **a  pernicious, 
deceitful,  eating  and  corcsive  d)e."  It  was  named  "food  for  the  devil."  An 
act  of  Parliament  in  Elizabeth's  reign  forbade  the  use,  and  authorized  the 
destruction  1  oth  of  indigo  and  logwood  wherever  found.  But  the  world 
needed  indigo,  and  logwood,  and  cochineal,  and  the  rest,  and  in  spite  of  class 
legislation  they  came  into  general  use.  Not,  however,  as  counterfeits  of  some- 
thing else,  but  in  their  real  characters,  and  under  their  true  names.  After 
nearly  three  centuries  the  aniline,  mineral  and  coal  tar  dyes  were  discovered 
or  invented,  and  in  the  midst  of  bitter  opposition,  and  with  heavy  loss  to  exist- 
ing industries  in  indigo  and  the  other  older  dyes,  virtually  supplanted  them. 
Not,  however,  by  pretending  to  be  indigo  or  logwood,  but  by  proving  to  be 
cheaper  and  sufficiently  good.  Thus  has  coal  supplanted  wood;  gas  and 
petroleum  have  driven  out  whale  and  lard  oil  and  candles;  and  natural  gas  or 
artificial  gas  made  in  the  great  ( oal  fields,  and  carried  in  pipes  to  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  centers,  seems  likely  soon  to  supplant  coal  itself  at  those  cen- 
ters as  a  source  of  heat  and  motive  power,  with  great  saving  of  actual  energy. 

These  changes  of  material,  use  and  mode  of  application  come  always  with 
heavy  individual  loss,  often  with  calamity  and  even  ruin  to  existing  industries, 
but  with  substantial  gain  to  the  world.  Without  them  progress  would  be  im- 
possible. This  earth  is  rich  in  its  marvellous  resources,  and  its  inhabitants 
need  them  all.  If  a  vegetable  substance  can  take  the  place  of  the  costher 
animal  substance,  or  in  turn,  if  the  mineral  or  inorganic  can  fill  the  place  of 
the  more  expensive  vegetable  substance,  then  the  world  needs  them.  The 
change  is  a  substantial  gain. 

So,  if  the  products  made  and  sold  by  Armour  &  Co. ,  and  his  kith  and  kin, 
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are  better  than  butter,  and  as  cheap,  or  cheaper  than  butter,  and  as  good  and 
healthful,  neither  of  which  has  been  shown, — but  if  this  is  true  then  the  world 
needs  these  products,  and  will  have  them  But  they  should  be  sold  for  just 
what  they  are.  We  should  insist  that  the  facts  be  known,  viz.:  that  ''manu- 
facturers" in  Chicago  and  other  cities  are  now  buying  one-quarter  or  less  of 
pure  butter,  mixing  three-quarters  or  more  of  cheap  lard  or  tallow  "  neutral," 
sometimes  even  from  diseased  or  smothered  animals,  and  selling  it  to  the  final 
consumer  as  pure  butter.  We  should  insist  that  this  is  counterfeiting  or  alloy- 
ing, and  should  be  stopped  or  severely  punished. 

Fourth.  As  farmers,  we  should  insist  that  no  form  or  degree  of  counterfeit- 
ing be  found  in  our  own  midst.  I  think,  this  is  already  substantially  true  of  farm- 
ers themselves.  But  the  owners  of  cheese  factories  in  this  State  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  made  an  amazing  mistake  in  trying  to  make  both  butter  and  cheese  out  of 
the  same  milk.  To  be  the  delicious,  nourishing  and  healthful  food  it  should 
be,  cheese  must  contain  all  the  cream  that  nature  gave  the  milk.  It  is  as  truly 
adulteration  to  take  from  any  substance  a  part  of  its  most  valuable  ingredients, 
and  make  no  return,  leaving  nearly  full  bulk  and  weight  with  greatly  inferior 
strength,  flivor  and  value,  as  it  is  to  add  inferior  and  worthless  matter  to 
increase  bulk  and  weight,  but  not  value  in  the  same  ratio.  The  one  adulter- 
ates by  subtraction;  the  other  by  addition.  Both  adulterate.  What  right 
has  the  country  factory  man  to  adulterate  his  cheese  by  subtraction,  and  then 
objects  if  the  city  factory  man  adulterates  his  butter  by  addition.  My  candid 
opinion  is  that  "skim-milk"  cheese  has  hurt  the  dairy  interests  of  Ohio  as 
much  as  bogus  butter.  And,  I  think,  the  Ford  law  of  last  winter  was  seri- 
ously defective  in  excepting  "skim-milk"  cheese  from  its  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  The  camp  of  Israel  could  not  prosper  while  Achan  had  the  wedge 
of  gold  hidden  within  his  tent. 

Fifth.  We  should  know  and  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
now  the  only  civilized  and  Christian  nation  that  has  absolutely  no  conscience 
about  and  no  real  protection  against  adulteration.  All  nations,  includii)g  ours 
punish  counterfeiting  money,  and  make  counterfeiters  outlaws.  All  civilized 
nations  but  ours  punish  adulteration.  This  should  fill  us  with  burning  shame 
and  yet  with  hope.  For  since  they  have  virtually  stamped  out  adulteration  we 
can  do  the  same. 

I  have  spoken  mainly  of  adulteration  of  dairy  products,  because  the  finan- 
cial evils  here  are  most  alarming.  But  adulteration  exists  \\  almost  ever>  thing 
we  eat,  drink,  wear  or  take  as  medicine.  A  general  law  all  along  the  line  is 
needed,  though  doubtless  a  bogus  butler  law  must  be  the  entering  wedge. 

Sixth,  We  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  law.  The  law  always  stands 
between,  or  rather  over  buyer  and  seller.  It  enforces  contracts  and  punishes 
fraud.  It  makes  the  buyer  pay  honest  money.  It  should  make  the  seller 
deliver  honest  goods,  exactly  what  is  paid  for  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It 
already  punishes  the  sale  of  plated  or  veneered  goods  for  solid,  and  only  the 
lowest  characters  are  guilty  of  this  dishonesty. 

The  same  should  be  true,  but  is  not,  in  regard  to  adulterated  foods.  The 
same  law  that  compels  the  buyer  to  pay  full  dollars  of  genuine  money,  should 
compel  the  seller  to  deliver  full  gallons  or  pounds  of  the  genuine  article  paid 
for.  If  the  eye,  the  sealed  measure,  or  the  scales,  can  assure  the  bu)  er  of  this, 
then  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  in  the  case  of  adulterated  goods,  or  of 
compound  goods,  like  commercial  fertilizers,  for  example,  the  eye  and  the  or- 
dinary measures  and  scales,  cannot  assure  the  buyer.  A  chemical  analysis  or 
a  microscopical  examination  is  often  necessary  to  find  and  weigh  the  valuable 
ingredients  hidden  from  the  unaided  senses.  These  analyses  and  examinations 
are  expensive  and  difficult.    The  individual  buyer  cannot  perform  them,  nor 
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ought  he  to  pay  for  them.  Hence  this  work  must  evidently  be  done,  if  at  all, 
by  special  officers  or  commissioners  under  authority  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  it  all  reduces  down  to  two  self  evident  principles.  Firsts  the 
buyer  has  the  right  to  be  assured  that  he  gets  what  he  pays  for,  the  exact  sub- 
stance and  nothing  else,  the  exact  amount  and  no  less.  Second^  the  Slate  or 
tiie  nation  is  bound  to  protect  him  in  this  right;  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
get  the  weigh;  or  the  analysis,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  fraud,  and  the 
probability  of  practicing  ic  with  impunity,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  need 
of  governmental  intervention.  Tliese  truths  are  so  fundamental  as  to  seem 
rudimentary,  ai,d  their  statement  and  explanation  almost  childish.  And  ye 
this  whole  nation  is  walking  blindly  over  them,  nay,  trampling  them  in  the 
dust,  not  in  the  least  regardful  of  their  truth  or  their  importance.  Organized 
effort  alone  will  secure  the  necessary  laws,  and  enforce  them,  backed  by  en- 
lightened public  sentiment. 

Note. — Since  this  lecture  was  written,  and  delivered  in  some  forty  counties 
of  Ohio,  similar  agitation  has  been  widespread,  and  stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  by  many  State  Legislatures,  and  finally  by  ihe  National  Corgress.  To- 
day, as  I  finish  revising  this  MS.  for  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  the  daily 
papers  bring  President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress,  showing  why  he 
signed,  and  did  not  veto,  the  ''Butter  Bill,"  as  it  was  expected  by  many  he 
would  do.  From  that  message  I  clip  three  sentences  in  striking  harmony  with 
the  above  lecture:  ''Notwithstanding  the  imntense  quantity  of  the  article 
described  in  this  bill,  which  is  sold  to  the  people  for  their  consumption  as  food, 
and  notwithstanding  the  claim  made  that  its  manufacture  supplies  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute f  ;r  buiter,  I  venture  to  say  that  hardly  a  pound  ever  entered  a  poor 
man's  house  under  its  leal  name  and  its  true  character."  And  again:  "If 
the  article  has  the  merit  vrhich  its  fritnds  claim  for  it,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
land,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  real  character,  desire  to  purchase  and  use  it, 
the  taxes  enacted  by  this  bill  will  permit  a  fair  profit  to  both  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  If  the  existence  of  the  commodity  taxed  and  the  profits  of  its  manu- 
facture and  sale  depend  upon  disposing  of  it  to  the  people  for  something  else 
which  it  deceiifuliy  imitates,  the  entire  enterprise  is  a  fraud  and  not  an  indus- 
try, and  if  it  cannot  endure  the  exhibition  of  its  real  character,  which  will  be 
efftcted  by  the  inspection,  supervision  and  stamping  which  this  bill  directs,  the 
sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  better,  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing." 

Ames,  Iowa,  August  3,  1886.  W.  I.  Chamberlain. 


HOW  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  ARE  ORIGINATED. 


By  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary  State  Horticultural  Society. 


[Read  at  the  Paineeville  Institute.! 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  new  or  improved  varieties  of  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. The  oldest,  and  the  one  by  which  the  first  improvements  of  our  fruits 
were  slowly  made,  through  long  series  of  years,  was  by  natural,  or  chance 
seedlings,  from  the  original  or  wild  types,  after  being  domesticated  or  brought 
under  artificial  culture  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  are  told  that  all  our  beau- 
tiful and  luscious  fruits,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  so  tempting  to  the  palate,  and 
so  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  refined  and  civihzed  humanity,  have 
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had  their  origin  in  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  apple,  the  wild  and  thorny  pear, 
the  various  sour  and  acrid  plums  and  cherries,  the  dry  and  flavorless  peach, 
and  the  brambles,  vines,  and  bushes  of  the  forests.  The  long  list  of  juicy 
and  refreshing  grapes  which  delight  our  vineyardists,  and  make  glad  ihe  neart 
of  man,  have  sprung  from  their  sour  and  seedy  and  foxy  ancestors,  types  of 
which  are  still  found  in  our  forests.  In  iheir  wild  and  unculiivated  state,  the 
energies  of  fruit  bearing  trees  seem  to  be  diverted  only  to  their  re-production, 
through  vigorous  growih  and  perfect  seeds;  and  it  was  only  alter  they  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  seeds  from  cultivated  trees  and  vines  were 
planted,  that  marked  amelioration  and  improvement  in  the  edible  portion  of 
fruits  began.  No  very  marked  change  or  improvement  can  be  made  in  any 
individual  tree  or  plant,  by  cuitivauon.  Ic  may  be  increased  in  s  ze,  and  per- 
haps slightly  ameliorated  in  flavor  and  character ;  and  though  it  may  be  per- 
petuated by  cuttings  or  grafts,  its  individual  character  always  remains.  But  if 
seedlings  are  grown  from  a  tree  while  it  is  young  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  state 
of  progressive  development,  the  chances  are  that  among  these  seedlings  there 
will  be  changes  and  improvements.  Selections  of  seeds  from  the  best  of 
these,  again  planted,  may  result  in  further  improvement,  and  after  successive 
generations  have  been  grown  in  this  way,  great  excellence,  and  many  new 
varieties  miy  be  produced  The  most  extensive  experimenter  in  this  direc- 
tion, of  whom  we  have  any  record,  was  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  who 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  this  pursuit.  He  raised  many  thousands 
of  seedling  fruits,  some  of  them  of  much  value;  and  this  way  of  raising  new 
varieties  by  planting  the  seeds  four  successive  generations  of  trees,  has  been 
called  the  Van  Mons'  Theory  or  Method.  He  found  that  in  each  successive 
generation  the  seedlings  came  earlier  into  bearing,  and  produced  more  good 
varieties;  until  in  the  fifih  generation,  nearly  all  were  valuable.  He  thus  de- 
scribes and  emphasizes  his  practice.  He  says:  have  found  this  art  to 
consist  in  regenerating  in  a  direct  line  of  descent,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
an  improving  variety,  taking  care  that  there  be  no  interval  between  ihe  gen- 
erations. To  sow,  to  re  sow,  to  sow  again,  to  sow  perpetually,  in  short,  to 
do  nothing  but  sow,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  which  cannot  be  departed 
from;  and,  in  short,  this  is  the  ivhplc  secret  of  the  an  I  have  employed." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  important  and  valuable  results  have  been  produced, 
and  can  still  be  produced  by  this  method,  by  any  one  who  has  a  taste  in  that 
direction,  and  is  willing  to  devote  a  life  time  to  its  pursuit ;  but  as  in  many 
other  things,  in  later  years,  I  think  we  have  discovered  a  quicker  and  a  better 
way. 

The  second  method,  which  I  will  briefly  mention,  is  one  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  not  under  the  control  of  man,  and  whose  laws  are  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. It  is  what  is  called  ''sporting,"  or  bud  variations,  and  seems  to  arise 
from  some  inherent  tendency  in  trees,  plants,  or  vegotables,  under  high  or  arti- 
ficial cultivation,  to  vary  from  their  normal  type.  This  may  be  lliu^tralcd  by  the 
Late  Duke  cherry,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  a  branch  of  the  May 
Duke  which  did  not  ripen  its  fruit  till  that  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  tree 
was  long  past.  Trees  propagated  from  this  branch  produced  a  permanent  late 
variety.  Many  flowering  plants,  roses,  and  others,  show  this  tendency,  and 
propagating  from  "sporting"  branches  often  gives  new  and  sometimes  im- 
proved varieties.  In  vegetables,  the  Late  Rose  potato,  and  some  other  varie- 
ties, are  claimed  to  be  "sports."  In  my  own  observation,  I  now  recollect 
that  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  my  green-houses,  a  pure  white  moss  rose  grew 
upon  a  branch  thrown  out  from  a  red  variety.  All  other  portions  bore  dark- 
red  roses;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  grafting  or  budding,  the  branch 
bearing  the  white  rose  coming  from  a  side-bud  on  the  main  stem.    I  presume 
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plants  propagited  from  this  ''sport"  would  have  continued  to  bear  white  moss 
roses ;  but  as  the  flower  possessed  no  special  merit  above  other  white  varieties, 
it  was  not  propagated,  though  it  would  have  been  interesting  as  an  experiment. 
But  there  are  now  in  cultivation  a  good  many  new  and  fine  roses  which  have 
originated  in  just  this  way,  and  which  seem  to  have  a  fixed  character,  and  re- 
tain their  new  type  in  propagation. 

But  the  third,  and  most  important  of  all,  and  the  one  most  under  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  the  one,  too,  which  is  the  most  certain  to  produce  speedy 
and  measurably  certai  i  results,  is  artificial  cross  breeding,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  hybridizing.  This  art  is  comparatively  a  recent  discovery,  but  is  now 
more  extensively  prac iced  in  producing  new  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables,  than  any  or  all  others.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Lord  Bacon, 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  idea,  and  to  have  foreshadowed  it  in  his  writings, 
did  not  himself  discover  it,  or  induce  others  to  do  so.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  he  wrote  thus:  "The  compounding  or  mixture  of  plants  is  not 
found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command  than  thcit  of  living  creatures; 
wherefore  it  were  one  of  the  most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find 
it  out,  for  so  you  may  have  great  varieties  of  iruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 

This  process  consists,  simply,  in  removing  the  st  mens  of  the  flowers  to  be 
operated  upon,  beiore  the  fertilizing  dust,  c  dled  pollen,  has  formed,  and  then 
protecting  the  stigma  or  pistil  from  being  f^  rtiiized  by  surrounding  blosscms 
from  the  same  or  other  trees  or  plants,  until  you  h  ;ve  dusted  it  with  pollen 
from  the  variety  ^ith  which  the  cross  is  to  be  made.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  covering  should  be  retain?  d  until  the  fruit  germ  begins  to  grow  and 
increase  in  size,  snowing  that  the  fertilizing  process  has  been  successful. 
Seeds  from  the  fruit  thus  crossed  will  be  almost  certain  to  produce  varieties 
intermediate,  or  possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both  parents  or 
varieties. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  method  of  improvement  by  successive  generations 
of  seedlings  must  precede,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
me  hod  by  cross  breeding;  but  with  the  number  of  excellent  fruits  which  we 
now  have,  it  would  seem  that  by  an  intelligent  nnd  persistent  combination  of 
these  excellencies  through  successive  generations,  of  cross  bred  varieties,  we 
may  reach  a  point  of  improvement  as  near  to  absolute  perfection  as  mortals  are 
allowed  to  have  this  tide  of  Paradise.  Any  ne  -rly  allied  species  of  fiuits, 
flowers,  or  vegetables  may  be  crossed  in  this  way,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  witn  which  the  crosses  are  made,  to  a  large  degree,  whether  they 
are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  It  is  well  known  that  melons  lose  their  power  of 
reproducinTj  themselves  in  good  quality  f;om  seed  if  they  have  been  planted 
too  near  to  squasries  or  gourds  or  similar  vines.  It  is  claimed  also,  that  seeds 
from  old  frait  trees,  which  are  past  their  prime,  usually  go  b'ck  '  ard,  and  pro- 
du';e  trees  bearing  fruit  of  the  original,  or  wjld  form; — so  when  improvement 
is  sought,  young  and  vigorous  trees,  vines,  or  plants  in  a  s  ate  of  progressive 
development  should  be  always  chosen, 

I  have  above  attempted  to  describe  particularly  the  method  in  which  this 
cross  breeding  or  hybridizing  of  plants  is  performed,  in  the  hope  of  interesting, 
particularly  the  younger  people,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  and  carry  on 
these  experiments  and  to  originate  more  perfect  fruits  than  any  we  now  have, 
after  th,  gray  heads  who  are  now  experimenting  have  passed  beyond  the 
shores  of  Time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  we  can  bring  together  and  unite  in  this  way  the 
good  qualities  we  desire  in  any  two  fruits,  and  produce  new  sorts  of  greater 
excellence,  or  perhaps  increase  the  hardiness,  or  the  earliness,  or  the  size,  or  the 
productiveness,  of  some  favorite  variety  which  may  be  lacking  in  some  of  these 
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respects.  My  own  attention  has  been  for  many  years  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  grape;  and  I  have  made  a  great  many  experiments,  and 
produced  very  interesting,  and  perhaps  important  results.  I  still  believe  we 
shall  have  varieties  of  grapes  equil  to  the  best  in  the  old  world,  having  the 
health,  and  the  hardiness  of  our  purely  native  varieties.  Some  of  the  grapes 
known  as  Rogers'  Hybrids,  though  grown  from  the  seed  of  a  fox  grape  so  sour 
and  acrid  as  to  be  absolutely  uneatable,  and  of  an  odor  so  strong  as  to  be 
positively  offensive — are  so  ameli  crated  by  the  first  crossing  with  the  fine  for- 
eign virieties,  as  to  be  mild  and  pkasant  in  flavor,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
foxy  odor.  Nearly  all  these  Hy;)rids  are  as  healthy,  as  vigorous,  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  many  purely  nati/e  sorts.  Still,  they  are  not  perfect;  but  such 
varieties  as  Massasoit,  Lindley,  Agawam,  Wilder,  Barry,  Herbert,  Salem  and 
others  are  gro>vn  successfully,  and  are  valued  in  many  places.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  my  exijeriments  in  producing  grapes  of  great  beauty  and 
of  exquisite  flavor  by  crossing  our  native,  hardy  varieties  with  the  finer  foreign 
kinds;  but  up  t)  this  tine,  I  hive  not  succeeded  in  retainirg,  with  this  fine 
quality  and  flavor,  the  full  hardiness  of  our  most  hardy  natives, — and  the  finest 
quility,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  associated  with  some  tenderness  of  foliage 
and  disposition  to  m  ldew  in  un'avor  ble  seasons.  I  i^bor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having,  perhaps  the  most  trying  climate  in  Oaio,  for  grape-growing, 
when  the  thermometer  goes  to  32°  beiow  zero  in  winter,  and  to  nearly  100° 
above  in  summer,  and  subject  in  all  seasons  to  sharp  and  sudden  chan.^es; 
and  I  have  probably  thro  vn  away  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  really  valuable 
varieties,  or  those  which  would  have  been  so  in  a  more  genial  climate,  because 
they  could  not  endure  uninjured  the  vigorous  tests  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. I  say  this,  because  u  )on  testing  many  of  the  new  and  highlv  extolled 
varieties  produced  by  others,  I  have  found  them  inferior  in  nearly  all  respects 
to  many  of  my  own,  which  I  have  rejected.  Still  I  am  trying, — raisin^  new 
seedlings,  and  m  king  new  cross. s  every  year,  and  shall  probably  so  con- 
tinue, as  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength,  as  the  pursuit  is  both  alluring  and 
interesting.  And  I  believe  I  have  nov  in  my  little  trial  vineyard,  vari.ties  of 
my  own  production  that  would  re  stock  and  supply  ihe  world  with  grapes  of 
sufficient  variety  and  excellence  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  r  gions  where 
grapes  can  be  grown,  if  every  other  grape  on  e^rth  were  destroyed.  S^me  of 
you  cm,  no  doubt,  remember  when  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
varieties  of  grapes  in  ciliivation  in  thi;  country — the  Catawba,  the  Isabella, 
and  the  Clinton.  We  now  have  many  hundreds,  and  every  year  adds  to  their 
number.  Crossing  with  pur  Iv  native  kinds  has  not,  so  far,  proven  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  have  tried  to  cross  the  Dela  ware  and  Concord,  hoping  to  get 
the  quality  of  the  Delaware  upon  a  vine  with  Concord  growth  ard  foliage. 
Twice,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded,  but  ir  both  cases,  although  hardiness,  foli 
age,  productiveness,  quality,  Jill  were  satisfy  ctory,  ihe  berries  would  fall  from 
the  clusters  fully  ripe,  with  the  ligh  est  handling  I  have  now  such  a  variety, 
that,  except  for  this  one  fault,  I  should  regard  as  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it 
endured  uninjtiri.-d  32°  degrees  below  z.ro  last  winter  in  full  exposure,  and 
has  shown  n  i  hcr  miidew  of  the  foliage,  nor  rot  in  the  berries.  This  is  one 
of  the  disappoint  nents.  Bit  the  or^inators  of  new  fruits  are  not  always 
without  compensation  other  than  the  pleasure  arising  from  their  success  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  Ne-vburgh,  N.  Y.,  must  have  received  more  than  $10,000 
for  the  proprietorship  of  new  grapes  which  he  has  sold  to  different  parties. 
Tne  highest  price  doubtless,  which  was  ever  piid  for  one  variety  in  the 
world,  being  $4,000  received  by  him  for  the  Empire  State.  This  grape  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced,  which  has  been  produced 
by  cross-breeding,  as  it  appears  to  be  vigorous  in  growth,  healthy  in  foliage 
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hardy  in  winter,  and  bearing  fruit  of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  From  the 
high  cliaracter  of  this  grape,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  some  of  the  finer  foreign 
elements  in  its  composition,  though  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  Cross  between  Hart- 
ford and  Cliaton.  In  growth  and  foliage,  it  has  characteristics  of  both  these 
varieties,  but  the  grape  has  a  decided  fl  ivor  of  the  foreign  Muscat;  the  finest 
of  all  exotic  kinds.  It  seems  to  succeed  well  in  all  localities,  so  far  as  tested  ; 
to  resist  mildew  ard  rot,  and  to  endure  the  coldest  winters.  From  my  experi- 
ence with  it,  I  should  plant  it,  feeling  fully  as  confident  of  success  as  I  should 
with  the  Concord. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  any  one  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  like  this  should  ob>erve  many  things  not  known  or  observed  by 
others  who  have  not  made  studies  or  experiments  in  a  similar  direction.  By 
constantly  observing  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  seedling  grape-vines,  I  am 
able  to  determine  many  thiiigs  in  regard  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  a  vine  will  bear  years  before  it  comes  into  bearing.  By  the  foliage,  I 
can  often  tell  what  the  color  of  the  grape  will  be,  and  whether  it  is  of  native 
or  mixed  parentage.  By  another  test  I  can  tell  with  almost  certainty  whether  a 
seedLng  will  bear  grapes  with  harsh,  coarse,  foxy  or  wild  flavor,  or  delicate  and 
refined,  like  the  Delaware,  Brighton,  Dutchess,  or  other  pure  flavored  kinds, 
and  in  hybrids,  or  varieties  produced  by  crossing  native  and  loreign  kinds, 
whether  the  native  or  foreign  flavor  will  predominate,  and  especially  if  the  vari- 
ety will  have  the  pecul  ar  flavor  of  the  Mascat  grapes,  which,  to  my  taste,  is 
the  most  delightful  of  all  others.  Those  who  have  eaten  peifectly  ripened 
fruit  of  the  Muscat,  of  Alexandria,  will  know  what  I  mean.  To  ilkistrate 
this,  I  will  mention  three,  among  hundreds  of  seedlings,  whose  character  I 
determined  in  this  way  long  before  they  were  old  enough  to  bear  fruits.  The 
first  I  stated  positively  would  bear  a  black  grape,  that  its  quality  would  be 
fine,  and  th  )t  the  fruit  would  have  a  Muscat  flavor.  The  second  would  have 
a  red  or  white  grape,  also  of  fine  quality,  but  without  the  Muscat  flavor.  The 
third,  a  beautiful  and  healthy  vine,  a  strong  grower,  wirh  large  and  handsome 
foliage,  and  very  large  and  prominent  buds,  resembling  those  of  the  foreign 
varieties,  was,  in  appearance,  one  of  the  most  promising  seedlings  in  my  gar- 
den. But  upon  testing  it  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  it  should  bear,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  irdirations  were  *hat  it  would  be  of  a  wild,  coarse, 
and  worthless  chiracter.  This  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  appearance 
of  the  vine  that  I  must  say  I  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  indications,  and 
waited  with  some  impa  ience,  I  think  for  two  years  after,  when  it  bore  a  few 
clusters  of  small,  seedy,  black  grapes,  sour  and  wild,  of  the  poorest  charac- 
ter. Tne  first-named  bore  black  grapes,  as  I  had  predicted,  of  fine  quality, 
and  the  Muscat  fl  ivor.  The  second,  a  red  grape,  much  like  the  Delaware, 
but  with  larger  berries  and  clusters.  But  both  these  varieties,  with  hundreds 
of  others,  I  discarded  years  ago,  because  they  would  not  stand  the  Delaware 
climate  uninjured. 

You  would,  perhaps,  like  to  know  how  I  determine  the  character  of  grapes 
before  they  have  borne  fruit.  First,  as  to  the  color.  This  is  not  so  easy; 
but  by  constantly  observing  the  foliage  of  vines,  a  close  observer  can  usually 
see  a  difference  corresponding,  in  some  degree,  with  the  color  of  the  fruit. 
But  if,  in  autumn,  the  decaying  foliage  shows  any  tints  of  red  color,  you  may 
be  certain  the  vine  will  bear  black  grapes,  and  generally  with  red-colored 
juice.  If  the  fading  leaves  show  only  yellow  tints,  the  vine  will  generally, 
but  not  always,  bear  either  white  or  red  skinned  grapes.  Now,  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit,  we  have  an  unerring  test  in  the  green  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
You  know,  a  tendril  is  only  an  abortive  cluster,  and  the  flavor  of  these  green 
tendrils  is  quite  as  varied  as  that  of  the  grapes  they  bear.  It  requires  some 
practice  to  discriminate  and  judge  accurately;  but  I  believe  any  man  whose 
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taste  is  not  blunted  or  depraved  with  tobacco  or  whisky,  can  learn  it  with  a 
little  practice  and  observation.  In  the  growing  season,  let  him  taste  and  com- 
pare the  flavor  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Delaware,  the  Concord,  the  wild  grapes 
of  our  forests,  and  any  of  the  more  pronounced  fox- grapes,  and  if  he  has  ac- 
cess to  a  foreign  grapery,  also  taste  the  grape  tendrils  of  the  varieties  having 
the  Muscat  flavor  and  those  which  have  not — and  the  characteristic  differen- 
ces in  flavor  of  which  I  have  spoken  will  be  very  apparent — and  the  grower 
of  seedlmg  grapes  can,  by  this  means  learn  to  predict  what  will  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  long  in  advance  of  their  bearing. 

But  it  is  not  with  grapes  only  that  profit  may  be  expected  by  the  originat- 
ing of  new  varieties.  Any  new  fruit  or  flower  of  remarkable  excellence,  be- 
yond thit  of  others,  will  command  a  large  price.  The  crossing  of  the  differ- 
ent families  of  roses  has  produced  some  remarkable  results.  Bennett's  hybrid 
roses  have  commanded  very  high  figures.  The  exclusive  right  to  propagate 
and  introduce  the  Wm.  Francis  Benne  tt  rose  in  this  country,  was  sold  to  an 
eastern  florist  for  several  thousand  dollars,  understood  to  be  $5,000.  A 
western  strawberry  grower  has  produced  a  variety  for  which  he  is  offered 
$2,000. 

I  have,  perhaps,  pursued  this  subject  as  far  as  may  be  interesting  or  profit- 
able, and  I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded  in  so  far  interesting  some  of  you  that 
you  will  take  up  and  continue  the  pursuit,  and  produce  improved  fruits  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  will  continue  to  bless  and  add  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  cause  your  memory  and  your  names  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  as  benefactors  of  mankind. 


THE  ORCHARD— PLANTING  AND  CARE. 


By  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 


{Delivered  at  the  Wood  County  Institute.] 

The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  for  an  orchard  is  the  proper  soil. 
While  we  cannot  al  /ays  have  just  such  soil  as  we  desire,  we  should  be  careful 
to  select  the  very  best  within  our  reach,  and  tlien  fit  it  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  There  is  a  variety  of  soils  on  which  orchards  may  be  successfully 
grown,  and  some  on  which  they  cannot  be  raised  with  any  degree  of  success. 
A  soil  with  quicksand  any  where  near  the  surface  is  utterly  unfit  for  an  orchard, 
unless  possibly  a  peach  orchard. 

The  trees  thrive  finely  for  a  few  years  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile,  but  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  reach  into  the  cold,  sour,  in  fertile  quicksand,  a  change 
is  app  irent,  and  ihe  orchard  soon  decays.  Where  orchards  are  already  planted 
on  such  soils  they  may  be  benefited  by  mulching  and  surface  manuring  and  no 
plowing,  thus  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  the  mulch  protecting  them 
from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying  out  in  summer. 

A  fruit  grower  in  our  county  planted  an  apple  orchard  of  about  one  hundred 
trees  on  sandy  soil,  with  quicksand  subsoil,  and  about  half  a  dozen  trees  on 
the  clay  banks  of  a  creek  about  eighty  rods  from  the  orchard.  The  orchard 
has  been  planted  about  twenty  years,  and  has  never  yielded  half  a  crop ;  many 
of  the  trees  are  dead,  and  the  remainder  are  nearly  all  diseased,  while  the  half 
dozen  on  the  clay  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  bearing  more  and  better 
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fruit  than  the  entire  orchard.  Yet  this  same  soil  raises  fine  crops  of  potatoes, 
strawberries,  and  raspberries  (especially  red  ones),  as  well  as  general  larm 
crops.  Aaother  unfavorable  soil  is  mucky  ground,  or  loose,  black  loam. 
Having  had  but:  little  experience  with  it,  however,  I  cannot  speak  positively. 
I  would  not  plant  on  sucii  soil  had  I  any  other  accessible.  If  it  were  that  or 
nothing,  however,  I  would  try  the  effects  of  lime  to  decompose  the  excess 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  mulching  to  prevent  its  drying  out  in  sum- 
mer, noi  neglecting  to  drain  thoroughly,  for  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  lack  of  drainage  will  render  sucliland  moist  in  time  of  drouth.  Probably 
the  most  desirable  soil  would  be  a  clayey  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  The  ones 
to  bi  avoided  are  those  having  a  subsoil  of  quicksand  or  hard  pan,  and  those 
of  a  loose  open  nature  that  incline  to  dry  out  badly.  A  few  years  ago  the  in- 
variaole  advice  given  by  horcicultural  pipers  was,  ''Select  the  highest  and 
dryest  grouad  for  the  orchard;"  but  for  the  last  {ew  years  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journals  of  Illinois  and  other  prairie  countries  have  teemed  with 
declarations  that  the  only  successful  orchards  were  those  on  the  low  grounds, 
and  that  those  on  higher  elevations  were  dead  or  dying.  While  this  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  true,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  one  not  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances. The  high  groui:d  spoken  of  by  the  wiiiers  in  these  Western  papers 
were  often  high  bluffs  composed  of  hard,  thia,  and  sometimes  rocky  soil, 
while  the  low  ground  of  which  they  speak  is  the  deep  moist,  lying  lower,  but 
not  wet  prairie.  But  in  this  portion  of  the  country  a  little  observation  will 
convince  any  one  that  it  is  only  on  land  well  drained,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, that  we  can  hope  to  succeed  with  orchard  culture.  Having  selected 
the  soil,  next  in  order,  if  not  already  done,  will  be  drainage.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  It  will  possibly  pay  to 
dram  deeper  for  an  orchard  than  for  ordinary  field  crops.  My  own 
orchards  are  drained  wi  h  tile,  laid  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  which  is  as 
deep  as  the  outlet  would  permit,  and  probably  is  as  deep  as  is  advisable  usually. 
I  would  put  a  drain  between  every  other  row  of  trees,  which  would  make  them 
from  four  to  five  rods  apart. 

The  old  saying  that  ''whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well," 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  orchard,  and  especially  to  preparing  the  soil 
before  planting.  Remember  that  you  are  now  fitting  the  soil  for  a  crop 
that  is  to  occupy  the  gr  jund  for  a  lifetime,  and  act  accordingly.  If  we  com- 
mit a  sin  of  omission  or  commission  in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes 
or  other  annual  crops,  we  have  an  opportunity  the  next  season  to  show  forth 
our  repentance  by  our  works,  and  do  better.  Bat  neglect  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  an  orchard  is  one  of  the  unpardonable  horticultural  sins,  which  can 
never  be  fully  atoned  fur,  as  after  the  trees  are  planted,  cultivation  is  neces- 
sarily more  imperfect  and  incomplete  than  before.  In  a  tenacious  clay  soil 
subsoiling  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  beneficial  to  make  it  more  mellow  and 
retentive  of  moisture^  not  water.  The  amount  of  preparation  necessary  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A  clover  sod  plowed  under  is  a 
good  preparation,  or  better  yet,  plow  under  the  sod  (manuring  if  necessary), 
and  plant  to  some  cultivated  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  for  one  year, 
and  then  plant.  Soil  that  is  strong  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or 
corn  is  strong  enough  to  grow  a  good  orchard.  The  soil  should  be  put  in  fine 
mellow  condition  by  deep  and  thorough  plowing,  harrowing  and  rollirg,  or 
planting  if  necessary.  I  like  the  Acme  harrow  and  flank  drag  very  much  for 
this  purpose.  Having  fitted  the  ground,  we  are  ready  to  select  the  trees.  If 
farmer  Jones  found  that  he  needed  another  horse  to  help  about  the  next  season's 
work,  think  you  he  would  order  the  first  horse  jockey  that  happened  along  to 
bring  him  a  horse  four  years  old,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  war- 
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ranted  true  to  name,  and  allow  the  jockey  to  substiture  a  mule,  or  an  ox  in 
case  he  ran  short  of  horses  in  filling  his  orders,  and  agree  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  santie  on  delivery  ?  And  yet  this  is  much  the  way 
some  farmers  buy  their  trees.  Any  one  who  wants  to  plant  any  quantity  of 
stock,  will  find  it  much  to  his  advantage  to  go  to  the  nearest  reliable  nursery, 
insp-^ct  the  stock  personally,  and  contract  therefor  with  reliable  parties.  Where 
this  is  not  practicable,  ei  her  send  the  order  direct  to  the  nursery,  or  give  it  to 
some  honest  tree  agent  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Peaches  should  be  one  year  old  from  bud;  pear  and  cherry,  two  ;  and  apple, 
three  to  four.  Pears  are  generally  sold  when  three  to  four  years  old,  but  will 
usually  do  much  better  if  planted  when  only  two  or  three  years  old,  as  the 
older  trees  of  pears  in  particular  are  usually  very  deficient  in  fibrous  roots. 
Select  neither  the  la'^gest  nor  the  smallest  tree  in  the  row.  Avoid  extremes. 
Select  a  good,  healthy,  medium  sized,  well  balanced  tree.  Avoid  those  having 
forks  in  the  top,  as  they  are  liable  to  split  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit, 
and  sometimes  ruin  the  entire  tree.  Do  not  allow  the  knots  to  become  dry 
while  out  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  ground  having 
been  thoroughly  prepared,  take  a  team  and  plow  and  strike  straight  furrows 
where  you  wish  the  rows,  returning  in  each  furrow  to  clean  and  widen  it.  The 
cross  marks  can  be  made  by  dragging  a  cham  crosswise  of  the  furrows,  or  they 
they  may  be  set  by  st  ikes.  Before  planting  trim  off  all  bruised  and  broken 
roots  with  a  smooth  cut.  They  will  heal  much  quicker.  It  requires  two  per- 
sons to  plant  trees  to  advantage — one  to  hold  the  tree  in  place,  the  other  to  fill 
in  the  soil.  The  ground  having  been  fitted  as  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dig  the  hole  much  larger  than  the  roots.  The  practice  of  digging  a  large  hole 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand  is  a  poor  one.  On  soils  with  a  loose,  porous  sub- 
soil it  is  unnecessary,  and  in  tenacious  subsoils  it  is  an  injury,  as  it  forms  a 
cistern  to  hold  the  water  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  damage  it.  Straighten 
the  roots  carefully,  and  work  fine,  mellow  earth  among  them  by  hand,  taking 
care  th  n  the  earth  comes  in  close  contact  with  every  rootlet  and  fiber.  When 
the  roots  are  all  well  covered  tramp  the  earth  thoroughly  with  the  feet.  This 
is  very  essential  to  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  through  the  loose  earth  too 
readily  and  drying  it  and  the  roots,  and  also  to  hold  the  trees  firmly  in  place. 
If  the  ground  is  very  dry,  or  it  is  late  in  the  season,  water  thoroughly,  imme- 
diately after  the  first  tramping.  When  the  hole  is  half  or  two  thirds  full  put  in 
enough  water  to  soak  the  loose  earth  and  roots  thoroughly.  Let  it  settle  away 
and  finish  filling  the  hole.  I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  water,  however. 
If  the  orchard  can  be  planted  to  some  cultivated  crop,  mulching  will  not  be 
necessary ;  but  if  for  any  reason  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  a  mulch  will  be  of 
great  advantage.  Coarse  manure,  rotten  stalks,  or  straw  will  answer.  I 
usu  illy  throw  a  shovelful  of  loose  earth  around  the  tree  after  planting,  which, 
in  a  measure,  leaves  a  mulch. 

In  planting,  lean  the  tree  toward  the  southwest.  The  wind  will,  in  a  few 
years,  straighten  the  tree  up,  whereas,  if  set  straight  at  first,  they  will  soon 
lean  to  the  northeast,  and  the  sun,  striking  squarely  upon  the  unprotected 
trunk,  injures  it,  and  invites,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  cause  disease  and  an  early 
death.  The  trunk  is  better  to  be  protected  from  the  sun,  either  by  heading 
the  trees  low  whenever  it  is  possible  (especially  in  the  case  of  pears),  or  by 
means  of  wide  stakes,  etc. 

Ttie  difference  in  the  temperature  indicated  by  two  thermometers  on  a  clear, 
cold  day  in  January  or  February,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  or  shady  side  of  the  trunk,  is  so  great  as  to  make 
us  wonder,  not  that  so  many  trees  are  winter-killed,  but  rather  that  any  e'^cape. 
This  condition  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  causes  of  injury  to  the  trunks  where 
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the  bark  separates  from  the  trunk,  from  the  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing. 
The  trees  can  sometimes  be  saved  by  nailing  the  b  irk  on  in  place  if  discovered 
in  season.  I  think,  in  addition  to  this,  if  I  had  any  affected  in  that  manner, 
I  would  build  a  small  box  around  the  tree,  reaching  a  foot  or  so  above  the  in- 
jured portion,  and  fill  this  with  mellow  earth,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  in- 
jury was  discovered,  first  nailing  the  bark  in  place.  Probably  the  best  pre- 
ventions of  this  injury  are  shading  the  tree,  thorough  dramage,  and  avoiding 
anything  that  would  produce  a  late  succulent  growth  and  interfere  with  the 
proper  maturing  of  the  wood.  A  tree  that  goes  into  winter-quarters  in  a  sound, 
healthy,  well  ripened  condition,  will  stand  intensely  cold  weather  without  in- 
jury, especially  if  there  are  no  sudden  changes.  The  damage  to  trees  can  not 
be  measured  by  the  distance  below  zero  recorded  by  the  thermometer.  The 
cold  weather  of  November,  1880,  probably  killed  and  injured  more  trees  in 
this  section  than  any  other  month  within  our  recollection,  and  yet  the  ther- 
mometer, at  its  lowest,  only  stood  about  at  zero ;  but  the  trees  were  not  yet 
matured  ready  for  winter. 

As  regards  pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  a  good  general  rule  is  to 
cut  the  top  off  as  much  as  the  roots  were  cut  off  in  digging,  thus  preserving, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  natural  balance.  Should  the  roots  be  dry,  cut  back 
the  top  rather  more.  In  pruning  at  this  time,  I  generally  cut  out  first  all  un- 
necessary branches.  I  next  cut  back  those  which  have  grown  larger  than  the 
rest.  Tills  will  generally  be  all  the  pruiiing  ntccsvary;  and  if  so,  I  prefer 
not  to  cut  back  the  remaining  limbs,  as  the  fewer  scars  on  a  tree  the  better. 
Unless  the  trees  are  quite  large,  no  stakirjg  wjil  be  necessary,  unless  it  is  a 
broad  stake  or  board  on  the  southwest  side  to  shelter  it  from  the  sun.  Nor 
will  it  often  be  found  necessary  to  water  trees  afier  planting.  Should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  do  so,  remove  the  earth  from  around  the  tree,  forming  a 
basin  nearly  down  to  the  roots ;  into  this  pour  water  enough  to  soiik  the  ruots 
thoroughly,  and  when  it  settles  away,  replace  the  earth.  The  distance  apart 
to  plant  depends  on  circumstances;  some  require  more  room  than  others.  Ttie 
usual  plin  is  to  plant  them  in  squares  about  two  rods  apart  each  way.  My 
first  orchard  I  planted  eighteen  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately removing  every  alternate  tree.  This  gives  a  land  forty  feet  wide  to 
plow,  and  is  convenient  in  growing  farm  cro  s  or  small  fruits.  I  have  rasp- 
berries in  mine.  In  my  last  orchard,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  many  western 
orch-^rdists  and  set  my  trees  eigh+een  feet  apart  both  wa}?;  each  tree  will  bear 
just  as  well  for  a  number  of  years  as  if  only  one  fourth  as  many  were  on  the 
same  amount  of  ground,  and  when  they  begin  to  crowd,  they  can  be  thinned. 
More  than  this,  I  believe  they  will  do  much  better  when  young,  by  being,  to 
some  extent,  a  shelter  and  protection  to  each  other. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  one  that  is  deservedly  receiving  much  attention 
of  late.  The  unusually  unfavorable  winters  of  the  past  few  years  have  taught 
that  many  varieties  which  are  otherwise  desirable  are  not  hardy  and  can  not 
be  relied  on ;  and,  more  than  this,  that  oftentimes  varieties  which  are  hardy  in 
one  locality  are  tender  in  places  within  a  hundred  miles  from  there.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Russian  varieties  of  apples  of  late,  and, 
no  doubt,  many  of  them  are  valuable,  especially  in  the  extreme  north ;  but,  as 
a  class,  they  cannot  compare  in  quality  with  our  own  varieties,  and  but  few  of 
them  are  desirable  where  our  American  varieties  can  be  successfully  grown. 
The  planter  should  be  governed  in  his  selection  of  varieties  by  the  purpose  for 
which  he  is  planting  the  orchard.  If  for  market,  but  few  varieties  are  desir- 
able. If  near  a  good  market.  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Queen  and  Maiden's 
Blush  may  prove  profitable;  but  the  majority  of  apple  growers  will  not  care  to 
grow  many  early  apples  for  market,  especially  if,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
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apple  growers,  they  carry  on  a  general  farming  business.  Of  the  winter  varie- 
ties, Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Grimes'  Golden 
are  among  the  best.  Rhode  Island  Greening  does  not  succeed  well  on  all 
soils,  however.  Ben  Davis  is  a  hardy  tree,  a  great  bearer  of  red  fruit  of  fair 
quality  and  a  long  keeper.  Grimes'  Golden  will  probably  prove  profitable  in 
supplying  the  general  demand  for  good  fruit,  as  it  is  of  fine  quality  and  a 
healthy,  hardy,  productive  tree.  Smith's  Cider  does  finely  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  but  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  northwest.  The  cold  November  of 
1880  nearly  exterminated  them  in  our  neighborhood,  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Shippers  prefer  red  apples.  The  Tulpehocken,  which  was  formerly  quite  a 
popular  market  variety,  is  losing  favor,  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
fruit,  as  it  is  neither  good  to  cook  nor  to  eat,  and  also  on  account  of  the  short 
life  of  the  tree.  In  planting  for  home  use,  a  much  larger  list  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  cover  the  entire  season ;  to  have  apples  to  cook  and  apples  to  eat  and 
gratify  the  peculiar  likes  of  various  members  of  the  family. 

The  following  named  in  about  the  order  of  their  ripening  are  mostly  of  good 
quality,  and  generally  succeed  well  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  viz.: 
Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Queen,  Sweet  Bough,  Williams' 
Favorite,  Lowell,  Porter,  Chenango,  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Fameuse,  Fall  Wine, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Twenty  Ou:ice,  Rambo,  Belmont,  Grimes'  Golden,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Spv,  Baldv^in,  Red  Canada,  and  English  Russet.  These  are  all 
good,  and  I  should  not  care  to  spare  many  of  them  from  my  orchard.  In 
pear?,  Doyenne  Date,  Tyson,  Clipp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Howell,  Sheldon,  Buerre  D'Arjou  and  Lawrence,  are  among  the  best.  Of 
cherries,  Early  Richmond  and  May  Duke  are  about  the  most  rehable.  I  think 
the  time  is  nearly  here  when  improved  fruit-houses  will  enable  us  to  keep  the 
finer  varieties  until  late  spring ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  many  varieties 
which  are  now  valued  only  for  their  keeping  qualities,  will  give  way  to  some- 
thing better.  A  young  orchard  should,  if  possible,  be  cultivated  for  at  least 
five  or  six  years  after  planting,  when  it  may  be  seeded ;  but  I  would  not  allow  it 
to  remain  seeded  more  than  one  or  two  years  at  a  time,  until  the  trees  are  nearly 
or  quite  full  grown.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  crop  an  orchard,  providing  you 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  you  grow  a  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  or  clover, 
and  a  crop  of  trees  and  also  one  of  fruit  on  the  same  ground  the  same  ye?r, 
you  should  remember  to  manure  accordingly.  If  you  do  not,  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  you  will  conclude  that  your  orchard  is  running  down,  and 
that  "  Fruit  growing  don't  pay  anyw?y."  Another  plan  followt  d  by  many  of 
our  best  orchardists  is  to  seed  the  orchard  when  nearly  full  grown,  and  pasture 
it  with  hogs.  Mr,  J.  R.  Hurst,  of  Ross  countv,  adopts  this  plan.  He 
informed  me  recently  that  he  gathered  this  fall  about  3,000  bushels  of  fine 
apples,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  plan  that  he  would  pasture  his  neighbors' 
hogs  in  his  orchard  free  if  he  did  not  have  enough  of  his  own.  They  destroy 
the  wormy  apples  that  fall,  and  thereby  greatly  diminish  the  per  cent,  of 
wormy  ores  the  next  year. 

'  Pruning  should  be  attended  to  annually,  or  better  yet,  semi  annually.  There 
is  so  much  difference  among  the  authorit'es  as  to  the  proper  time  to  prune, 
that  some  one  has  summed  it  all  up  and  said  that  the  best  time  to  prune  is 
when  your  knife  is  sharp."  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that  a 
wound  made  in  mid  summer  at  about  the  time  the  first  growth  ceases  (usually 
early  in  July)  will  heal  quicker  than  if  made  at  any  other  season.  It  is  rarely 
possible  to  find  time  to  do  the  work  then  however,  and  the  foliage  at  that  time 
obtrudes  the  clear  view  of  the  trees,  and  makes  the  limbs  heavy  to  handle. 
My  own  choice  has  been  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  weather  was 
warm  enough.    I  also  strive  to  go  over  my  trees  in  June,  to  remove  water- 
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sprouts  and  superfluous  limbs  which  start,  as  I  find  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  should  begin  the  pruning  of  the 
tree  when  we  are  planting,  and  attend  to  it  carefully  every  year  thereafter, 
aiming  to  start  the  tree  so  that  it  will  never  become  necessary  to  remove  a 
large  limb,  as  that  is  certain  to  cause  more  or  less  injury  to  the  tree.  Different 
varieties  of  trees  require  different  pruning  according  to  the  habit  of  growth. 
The  height  at  which  to  form  the  head  varies  according  to  the  variety.  Up- 
right, erect  growers  can  be  headed  lower  than  those  of  a  more  spreading 
nature.  As  a  rule,  say  four  feet  for  apples,  and  tv^  o  to  three  feet  for  pears. 
This  is  rather  lower  than  usual,  but  I  ihmk  trees  headed  as  low  as  this  will  do 
better  for  several  reasons.  There  is  less  length  of  trunk  to  be  affected  by 
disease  or  insects,  and  what  there  is,  is  shaded  by  the  top.  Tne  fruit  is  not 
quite  as  apt  to  be  blown  off",  nor  the  tree  blown  over  by  the  wind.  The  old 
rule  of  judging  the  condition  of  a  sheep  pas  ure  by  the  condition  of  the  sheep, 
applies  to  the  soil  of  the  orchard.  If  the  trees  look  healthy  and  thrifty,  and 
are  making  a  moderate  annual  growth,  it  is  best  to  *'let  well  enough  alohe,"  as 
too  rapid  growth  is  not  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  Wood  ashes,  bone 
dust  and  stable  manure  are  excellent  fertilizers,  or  clover  may  be  sown  and  fed 
off  on  the  ground  by  hogs,  or  cut  and  thrown  under  the  tree  as  a  mulch.  Apply 
fertilizers  late  in  fill  or  in  the  spMrg.  If  put  on  during  the  growing  season, 
there  is  danger  of  inducing  too  late  growth,  and  consequent  irjury  by  the 
winter.  A  very  cheap  and  effectual  means  of  destroying  the  coddling  moth 
has  been  discovered.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Lockport,  uses  one  pound  of  London 
purple  to  200  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkles  the  mixture  on  the  trees  two  or 
three  times  during  the  growing  season  with  a  fountain  pump.  He  places  the 
barrel  or  tank  containing  the  mixture  in  a  wagon.  The  fountain  pump  is 
geared  onto  the  wagon  wheel,  and  with  one  man  to  drive  the  team,  and 
another  to  direct  the  stream  of  spray,  he  sprinkles  the  row  of  trees  as  fast  as 
he  can  drive  down  one  side  and  up  the  other.  To  prevent  injury  to  young 
trees  during  the  winter,  I  prepare  the  following  mixture,  viz.:  One  ounce 
carbolic  acid,  one  gallon  s  rong  soap  f.uds,  dilute  v^iih  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water;  apply  this  to  the  trunk  of  the  trees  with  a  swart.  I  have  used  this  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  found  it  very  effectual. 

As  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  an  orchard,  it  would  seem  that  any  intel- 
ligent person  who  studies  cirefully  the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  any  one  who  will  select  suitable  soil,  fit  it,  properly  plant  the 
right  varieties,  and  give  them  the  necessary  care,  cannot  tail  to  be  well  paid 
for  his  labor  and  expense.  One  reason  why  so  many  of  the  orchards  through- 
out the  country  are  unprofitable  is  because  they  are  not  composed  of  the  pro- 
per varieties.  There  are  too  many  worthless  varieties.  I  think  I  might  safely 
say  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity,  three-fourths  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  one  fourth  of  the  trees.  The  one  fourth  having  to  pay 
for  nearly  all  the  care  and  expense  of  the  entire  orchard.  No  wonder  there  is 
little  or  no  profit.  It  is  evident  to  any  observing  person  that  the  consumption 
of  fruit  per  capita  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  people  are  consuming  more 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  less  ''hog  and  hominy."  1  he  consumption  is  also 
largely  augmented  by  evaporating  establishments  which  condense  and  preserve 
the  product,  making  it  available  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  increasing  the 
ease  of  transporting  it.  This  tends  to  increase  the  consumption  and  demand, 
as  also  the  fact  that  Europe  will  take  millions  of  barrels  annually  at  remunera- 
tive pric^,  and  that  a  very  great  share  of  our  own  country  cannot  successfully 
grow  good  apples  and  pears ;  and  even  the  most  obtuse  mind  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  future  demand  for  these  fruits  cannot  be  otherwise  than  active.  It 
is  true  it  requires  more  care  and  skill  to  raise  fruit  now  than  it  did  formerly, 
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but  care  and  skill  are  profitable  servants  to  employ.  They  can  earn  us  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  where  muscle  can  earn  but  three  or  four  hundred,  and 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  the  highest  success  in  any  calling. 


FARMERS'  SCHOOLS. 


By  H.  G.  Tkyon. 


[Given  at  the  Wayne  County  and  the  Richland  County  Institutes.] 

**The  country  schools  are  emphatically  the  farmers'  schools." — L.  N.  Bon- 
ham. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  public  duties  devolving  upon  a  com- 
munity is  a  proper  and  correct  management  of  our  common  schools.  Relig- 
ious organizations,  the  rights  of  ciuz  nship,  mstuutions  for  advanctd  educa- 
tion, rhr  public  roads,  the  endless  round  of  other  public  improvements  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  have  their  claims  upon  all,  but  at  the 
foundation  of  these,  in  our  republican  form  of  government,  are  the  common 
schools. 

The  common  school  system  of  Ohio  is  justly  the  boast  and  pride  of  her 
people.  It  is  probably  not  the  best  in  the  Northern  Siates,  and  we  are  prone 
to  believe  it  is  not  the  worst.  It  shows  a  commend^^ble  magnanimity  in  the 
people  of  our  State  that  they  pay  an  annua;  tax  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars vvith  a  view  to  the  education  of  all  her  children  without  regard  to  race  or 
condili;  n. 

It  IS  for  the  farmers  to  see  to  it  that  their  share  in  this  vast  expenditure  is 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  To  a  great  extent  the  country  schools  are  what 
farmtrs  see  fit  to  make  them.  How  many  of  us  do  what  we  might  to  make 
them  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  cit)  and  village  districts,  and. many  special 
distnets,  have  an  advantage  over  the  township  districts  in  a  concentration  of 
scholars,  which  makes  the  graded  s}stem  practicable. 

The  graded  system  affords  advantages  of  clas^^Jfication  not  possible  in  the 
country  schools  as  new  managed.  It  affords  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  classes  allotted  to  each  teacher.  It  separates  the  younger  from  the 
older  pupils,  and  classifies  them  according  to  their  attainments.  Thus  it 
greatly  simplifies  the  government.  It  gives  the  coveted  chance  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  studies,  and  higher  branches  than  are  practicable  in  the 
sub  districts  of  a  township. 

Out  of  these  advantages  has  grown  the  possibility  and  custom  of  continu- 
ously employing  well  tiained  teachers,  who  have  proved  their  scholarship, 
tact,  and  adaptation  to  the  work.  Usually  these  teachers  and  schools  are 
placed  under  able  and  careful  supervision. 

A  stipulated  course  of  s'udy  as  arranged  by  educators  of  long  practical 
experience,  with  a  regular  daily  attendance  of  scholars  the  entire  school  year, 
enables  the  pupils  to  progress  regularly  from  one  study  to  another,  and  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  department.  The  classification  thus  enforced  is  a 
great  incentive  to  parents  to  keep  their  children  regularly  in  school,  and  every 
pupil  understands  that  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  is  the  reward  of  scholar- 
ship. 
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To  these  advantages  of  the  graded  schools  are  added  commodious  school 
rooms,  with  the  best  appliances  for  teachers,  and  an  application  of  the  best 
devised  plans  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  to  secure  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment consistent  with  thorough  work.  If  other  evidence  were  needed  in  favor 
of  classification,  it  is  enough  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  graded  system  the  country  schools,  though  less  efficient  than  now,  were, 
for  manifest  reasons,  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  cities  and  villages.  Then 
carelul  parents  shrank  from  the  overcrowded  and  inefficient  city  schools,  and 
established  private  or  select  schools  at  private  expense.  To-day  it  is  the  boast 
and  pride  of  parents  that  their  children  are  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools. 

To  the  above  the  farmers'  schools,  in  a  multitude  of  instances  present  a 
striking  contrast,  a  contrast,  as  I  believe,  far  greater  than  the  circumstances 
warrant.  In  short,  a  fair  portion  of  the  difference  is  directly  chargeable  to 
the  neglect  of  boards  of  education,  local  directors,  and  parents.  It  is  true 
we  labor  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  children  are  scattered.  We  might 
concentrate  them  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  graded  system,  but  that  requires- 
changes  too  radical  to  be  accomplished  in  this  generation. 

The  plan  of  gathering  children  at  the  center  of  each  township,  on  a  plan 
of  gathering  milk  or  cream  to  a  butter  or  cheese  factory,  has  long  been  dis- 
cussed, but  has  really  met  with  but  little  favor.  To  concentrate  the  pupils 
into  four  graded  schools  in  a  township  would  be  more  feasible.  But  these 
plans  are  not  so  near  realization  as  to  warrant  neglect  of  our  present  system. 
We  must  of  necessity,  then,  it  would  seem,  continue  to  group  together  under 
one  teacher  all  the  branches  of  study  from  the  alphabet  up.  Unfortunately 
this  requires  a  large  number  of  recitations,  and  very  brief  time  to  each.  Con-, 
sequently  none  can  receive  justice ;  or  if  proper  time  is  given  to  one  class,  it 
is  at  a  corresponding  neglect  of  others. 

This  evil  is  needlessly  aggravated  in  various  ways ;  largely  by  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  text  books  Boards  of  education  often  fail  to  comply  with  the  law 
which  requires  them  to  designate  what  text  books  shall  be  used  in  their  respec- 
tive townships.  If  text-books  are  named,  local  directors  utterly  neglect  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Parents  many  times  have  little  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  board, 
and  neglect,  or  absolutely  refuse  to  furnish  the  books  named,  and  frequently 
demand  for  their  children  studies  outside  the  stipulated  course.  Others  fail 
to  supply  text  books  at  all,  or  at  best,  one  arithmetic  or  one  georgraphy  or 
grammar,  must  suffice  for  a  family,  or  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  children 
are  sent  with  old,  worn  out,  superanuated  books,  outside  of  any  respectable 
system,  each  if  used  requiring  a  separate  recitation. 

The  hiring  of  teachers  is  left  by  law  to  local  directors.  Two  terms  a  year 
is  the  custom,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  change  teachers  every  term.  All 
teachers  are  liable  to  have  their  hobbies  or  favorite  authors,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  controlling  authority,  call  in  different  text-books  and  extra  studies  and 
classes  to  add  with  the  above,  to  the  general  confusion. 

Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  that  from  thirty  to  forty  different  recitations  and 
other  exercises  must  be  crowded  into  the  space  of  six  hours.    Another  serious 
»    evil  growing  out  of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  is  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
standing  of  the  pupils,  and  in  their  inability  or  neglect  to  make  proper  exam- 
ination. 

The  result  is  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  term  there  is  a  general  re- 
l  organization.  All  alike  are  started  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  go  over 
1  the  same  ground  in  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history  that  has  per- 
I    haps  been  worn  thread-bare,  to  reach  about  the  same  page  at  the  close  of  the 
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term,  always  beginning  but  seldom  completing  a  study.  This  of  itself  is  a 
prolific  source  of  indolence  and  lack  of  interest  in  their  studies  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  and  habits  of  indifference,  lack  of  thought  and  application  are  en- 
gendered hard  to  eradicate  in  after  years. 

Thus,  while  our  children  should  leave  the  common  schools  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they  are  able  to  bear 
a  creditable  examination  as  fuiure  teachers  without  first  having  received  the 
advantages  of  schools  of  higher  grade.  Parents  very  often  add  to  the  disad- 
-vantages  by  keeping  their  children  out  of  school  for  the  most  trivial  reasons, 
tiropping  out  their  lessons  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  a 
standing  in  their  classes.    Many  a  farmer's  son,  after  reaching  an  age  where 

can  be  made  of  service,  and  that  is  often  when  he  is  very  young,  never  has 
"the  advantages  of  school  except  during  the  winter  terms,  and  this  to  be  broken 
in  upon  whenever  extra  help  is  needed  at  home.  Under  such  discouraging 
circumstances,  what  wonder  that  the  would-be  pupil  becomes  a  burden  to  be 
carried  by  the  teacher,  a  clog  to  his  classes,  and  his  school-life  an  annoyance 
to  himself.  What  base  slander  that  farmers'  sons  with  such  advantages — and 
a  few  may  be  found  in  almost  every  district — must  be  branded  as  natural  dolts 
and  blockheads,  and  what  wonder  that  farmers'  schools  fail  to  fulfil  their  mis- 
sion. 

Another  point  in  which  parents  are  sometimes  remiss,  and  which  works  par- 
ticular harm  to  the  country  schools,  is  in  failure  to  supply  their  children  with 
appropriate  literature  at  home. 

It  does  not  rtqiiire  the  eye  of  a  critical  observer  to  see  that  children  who 
liave  been  supplied  early  and  liberally  with  attractive  books,  and  thus,  with 
the  aid  of  their  p  rents  and  older  members  of  the  family,  been  made  familiar 
with  the  alphabet  and  the  formauon  of  words  in  our  needlessly  intricate  orth- 
ography, have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have  not  been  supplied  with 
these  helps,  nor  have  been  early  taught  the  form  and  use  of  letters.  It  would 
l)e  far  better  for  the  schools,  and  especially  for  the  ungraded  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  children  themselves,  if  parents  would  universally  teach  them  to  read 
l>efore  arriving  at  school  age  and  before  entering  a  school  room.  If  the  proper 
aneans  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  child,  and  their  most  natural  inquiries 
answered  this  can  be  done  without  taxing  either  child  or  parent.  On  the  o  her 
liand,  if  reasonably  well  managed,  a  gradual  system  of  teaching  becomes  a 
csource  of  pleasure  to  both,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  in  nearly  all  our  sub-- 
•district  schools,  during  the  winter  term,  may  be  found  boys  grown  nearly  to 
manhood,  who,  from  causes  enumerated,  can  not  read  a  sentence  correctly  nor 
intelligently,  but  who  go  mumbling  through  their  lesions  with  only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  correct  manner  of  the  spelling,  pronunciation  or  meaning  of  the 
words  before  them. 

Their  chances  for  education  are  thus  blocked  by  parental  neglect,  for  how 
can  we  expect  our  sons  and  daughters  to  progress  in  scholarship  without  first 
having  learned  to  read  readily,  and  well. 

None  feel  more  deeply  their  unfortunate  position  than  these  pupils  themselves. 
They  do  not  see  the  road  to  advancement,  and  the  evil  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  devotion  of  time  and  labor,  out  of  the  power  of  a  district  school  teacher 
to  command.  Unfortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  school  teachers  in  the  country 
take  up  the  business  only  as  a  make  shift  for  the  time  bemg.  Frequently  for  a 
single  term.  The  country  schools  almost  invariably  take  the  beginners,  i^re- 
quently  they  are  young  and  altogether  inexperienced  m  management  and  gov- 
ernment, immature  in  judgment,  deficient  in  education,  or  m  knowledge  of  a 
proper  system  of  teaching.  Partly  from  a  desire  to  encourage  a  laudable,  but 
^directed  ambition,  but  mainly  from  a  disposition  to  employ  at  the  lowest 
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possible  price  and  least  trouble,  our  schools  are  left  to  suffer  from  the  inefficiency 
of  this  class  of  teachers.  Local  directors  are  often  ignorant  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  or  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  successful  school,  or 
negligent  of  what  is  to  them  a  thankless  job. 

School-houses  and  grounds  are  sometimes  left  for  years  in  a  shiftless  and 
comfortless  condition,  and  teachers  are  required  to  endure  with  the  children 
the  discomforts  as  best  they  may,  without  oversight  or  encouragement.  The 
sub  districts  of  the  township  very  generally  act  independently  of  each  other  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  amount  of  wages 
paid,  the  time  for  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  school  terms. 

As  a  result  there  is  a  general  lack  of  that  system  and  co  operation  which 
ought  to  exist  in  each  township,  and  which  the  first  principles  of  efficiency  and 
economy  demand. 

Many  districts  limit  the  school  year  to  the  lowest  number  of  weeks  required 
by  law  (twenty-four),  and  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
schools  of  the  State  annually  fail  lo  comply  with  this  low  limit. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  able  men  urge  the  introduction  of  more  studies  into 
this  overcrowded,  neglected,  and  unsystematic  school  system,  some  desiring 
one,  and  some  another  set  of  the  highest  branches. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Convention,  January  14,  1884, 
Hon.  W.  N.  Cowden,  then  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
his  annual  address  said:  "I  would  recommend  that  those  branches  that  are 
fundamental  to  agriculture,  viz  :  Chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  physics, 
be  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.''  Higher  arith- 
metic, algebra,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  physiology,  physical  geography,  etc.,  have 
their  advocates,  and  are  frequently  crowded  in  by  ambitious  parents  or  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  introduced  the  following  : 

"Your  committee  fully  recommend  the  placing  of  text-books  on  agriculture, 
hygiene,  and  physiology  in  the  curriculum  of  our  common  schools,  to  be  there 
taught  in  connection  with  such  otner  studies  as  are  practical." 

Ihe  Ohio  Farmer,  in  an  able  editorial  on  ''The  Farmer  and  the  Common 
Schools,"  gave  the  resolutions  and  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
a  most  hearty  indorsement. 

Under  the  present  organization  and  management  of  our  township  schools,  I 
submit  that  these  well  intended  suggestions  and  innovations,  notwithstanding 
the  eminent  sources  from  whence  they  come,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. Here,  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole,  the  inevitable  primary, 
with  the  common  branches,  must  receive  the  first  attention.  The  time  of  teachers 
should  be,  and  if  successful,  must  be  dev  oted  to  these.  To  override  them  with 
advanced  studies,  is  simply  to  favor  a  /iw  to  the  detriment  of  the  many.  It 
would  be  giving  the  time  to  the  bright  and  readv  learners  to  the  neglect  of  those 
who  most  need  the  attention  and  assistance  of  the  teacher.  It  is  true  that, 
under  the  law,  schools  of  higher  grade  might  be  established  in  every  township. 
Though  this  law  has  been  quite  freely  discussed,  boards  of  education  have 
failed  to  see  the  way  clear  by  which  the  end  sought  could  be  reached.  Out 
of  11,603  school  houses  or  school  rooms  under  the  charge  of  township  boards 
in  the  State,  but  thirty-seven  are  devoted  to  schools  of  higher  grade.  The 
character  and  efficiency  of  these  thirty-seven  schools  may  be  inferred  by  the 
average  number  of  weeks  thev  have  continued  in  session  and  the  wages  paid 
during  the  last  school  year,  lady  teachers  having  been  paid  $31.00  per  month, 
and  average  sessions,  twenty-  six  weeks,  or  two  weeks  more  than  the  law  requires. 
It  appears  then  that  of  the  1,355  township  boards  of  education  in  the  State, 
only  thirty-seven  at  most  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law  to  give  their  chil- 
dren higher  advantages  at  the  public  expense,  and  these  by  feeble  efforts. 
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Practically,  there  has  been  no  substantial  advancement  in  this  direction,  and 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  sub  district  schools  have  laid  no  foundation 
for  success,  and  they  never  can  do  it  while  they  scatter  their  forces  and  do  their 
work  without  this  end  in  view. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  these  neglects,  and  what  is  our  duty  as  farmers, 
responsible  for  the  bad  or  good  management  of  our  own  schools;  respi^nsible 
for  the  squandering  or  for  the  economical  use  of  the  vast  amount  of  money 
expended  ? 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  Granges,  Farmers'  Institutes, 
Farmers'  Clubs,  and  in  farmers'  papers  our  school  system  and  its  workirgs  be 
made  a  topic  for  discussion  until  the  law,  and  our  privileges  under  it,  are  well 
understood.  VVe  must  devise  means  by  which  those  parents  can  be  reached 
who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  We  must  endeavor  to  induce  all 
parents,  so  far  as  possible,  to  give  their  children  a  good  start  in  reading  and 
writing  at  home,  and  before  they  arrive  at  school  age,  to  create  a  love  in  them 
for  books.  We  should  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  daily  attendance  When 
a  child  commences  a  term  at  school  that  should  be  the  sole  business.  "  One 
thing  at  a  time"  is  a  sound  and  sensible  business  maxim. 

To  the  schools  we  are  under  double  obligation,  because  not  only  the  success 
of  our  own  children,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  school  are  at  stake. 
Regular  attendance  on  the  pirt  of  all  the  pupils  is  vital  to  the  greatest  success. 
Farm  work  in  summer,  or  threshing,  butchering,  preparing  fuel  in  winter,  or 
social  gatherings  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter i ere  to  the  extent  of  breaking 
in  upon  a  day  at  school,  or  even  so  much  as  to  cause  an  excuse  for  tardiness. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  child  should  be  without  work.  The  inclination  of 
a  child  is  to  do  something,  and  this  inclination  should  be  encouraged  from  the 
beginning.  Not  coerced  but  persuaded  and  directed  into  useful  channels.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  allow  children  to  make  themselves  uselul  as  it  is  to  turn  them 
over  to  mischief,  and  they  should  have  their  moments  and  regular  hours  of 
work  as  well  as  of  play,  in  which  they  should  be  carefully  and  kindly  guided 
and  encouraged,  care  being  always  taken  to  give  them  the  reason  why  when- 
ever occasion  demands  or  opportunity  offers. 

The  tendency  to  fault  finding  and  local  jealousy  in  sub  districts,  too  common 
with  parents  and  pupils,  should  be  avoided.  We  should  scrutinize  our  own 
acts,  and  agree  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Teachers  cannot 
be  perfect,  and  all  parents  cannot  be  exactly  suited,  but  if  all  unite  to  make 
the  most  out  of  such  as  we  have,  we  are  not  likely  lo  have  bad  schools. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  by  parents  to  obey  strictly  the  rules  of  school. 
Impress  upon  them  tlie  importance  of  this  maxim,  "That  if  they  would  com- 
mand, they  must  first  learn  to  obey."  It  is  hardly  pi  ssible  that  a  pupil  will 
have  difficulty  with  a  teacher  or  dislike  his  school  if  he  obeys  orders  and  gives 
strict  attention  to  his  lessons. 

It  is  by  educating  ourselves  up  to  what  is  most  economical,  most  efficient 
and  practical  under  the  school  laws  that  we  may  get  our  boards  of  education 
out  of  the  rut  in  which  they  have  for  years  been  making  such  little  progress. 
The  semi  annual  meetings  of  the  boards  as  conducted  afford  small  chance  for 
discussion  of  advanced  ideas  and  improved  methods;  hence  the  importance  of 
maturing  beforehand,  by  public  and  private  effort,  plans  to  1  e  adopted. 

Directly  in  this  line  of  work  is  the  questicn  of  township  supervision.  Sec- 
tion 4017  of  the  school  law  grants  to  the  boards  of  education  '*  full  power  to 
employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  township."  Section  3982  explains 
how  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  board,  and  section  4059  states  that  *'the  board 
may  require  superintendents  to  report  each  year  such  matteis  as  they  deem  im- 
portant or  necessary  lor  information  in  regard  to  the  management  or  conduct 
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•of  the  schools,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  they 
may  deem  advisable  relative  to  methods  of  instruction,  school  management,  or 
other  matters  of  educational  interest.  This  has  been  part  of  the  school  law 
for  years;  yet  it  has  apparendy  come  to  the  notice  of  but  very  few,  and  but 
very  few  boards  of  education  in  the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. If  this  provision  of  the  law  is  brought  fully  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
I  believe  it  will,  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  be  generally  adopted.  In  many  States 
the  employment  or  election  of  county,  district,  or  township  superintendents  is 
made  compulsory.  The  Ohio  law  is  a  good  one,  and  the  people  should  no 
longer  have  it  a  dead  letter.  Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  are  justly  eligible  to 
the  cffice  of  superintendent  under  this  law.  As  now  managed,  teachers  are 
given  charge  of  the  schools,  and  no  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  directors  or 
parents,  generally,  to  know  what  kind  of  work  they  are  doing,  except  perhaps 
by  indefinite  inquiries  of  the  children. 

Their  information  is  frequently  misleading,  and  very  often  results  in  needless 
and  baseless  fault  findmg,  to  he  detriment  of  the  schools.  This  matter  of 
employing  teachers  of  inexperience,  with  no  well  defined  system,  and  sending 
our  children  to  pursue  such  studies  as  their  fancy  dictates,  and  without  a  defi 
nite  end  in  view,  is  a  process  of  squandering  the  tax  we  pay.  I  he  equivalent 
is  meager  compared  with  what  it  would  be  under  systematic  direction,  and 
many  times  the  results  are  inadequate  to  the  amount  expended.  We  could  not 
do  our  own  business  in  this  slip  shod  manner  without  financial  ruin.  As  direc- 
tors, we  are  often  urged  to  visit  and  oversee  the  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  so.  If  we  had  the  time,  our  knowledge  of 
the  business  is  inadequate.  If  we  had  the  knowledge,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  give  the  time  without  compensation.  If  local  directors  did 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  visit  their  separate  schools,  it  could  not  result  in 
that  unity  of  action  necessary  to  a  complete  system.  'J  he  true  and  sensible 
way  is  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  supervise  the  whole  and  bring  them 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  usefulness.  It  can  be  done  without  burdensome  in- 
crease of  taxation,  and  i>.  just  the  thing  to  secure  compensating  results  for  the 
money  annually  expended.  If  too  expensive  for  a  single  township,  two  or 
more  may  unite  on  the  best  talent  to  be  obtained.  What  would  we  think  of 
our  good  friend  Terry  if,  after  all  his  excellent  writings  on  thorough  cultivation, 
he  should  employ  ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  all  with  different  views  of  tillage, 
and  depend  on  them  to  grow  his  crop  of  potatoes  without  oversight.  They 
may  have  had  experience  in  farming,  but  witliout  Mr.  Terry's  oversight,  the 
results  would  be  uncertain.  Sub  soiling  and  drainage  would  be  left  out,  as  tak- 
ing altogether  too  much  time  and  hard  work.  Fertilizers  would  be  put  on  in 
the  most  convenient  place,  without  reference  to  needs  of  the  soil;  harrowing 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  place  each  way  would  be  considered  time  and 
labor  wasted;  clods  would  not  be  crushed;  furrowing  out  would  be  crooked; 
all  sizes  and  shapes  of  potatoes  would  be  used  for  seed.  No  system  would  be 
used  in  dropping ;  some  would  be  covered  with  fine  soil  and  some  with 
lumps,  some  deep  and  some  shallow,  and  the  growth  would  not  be  uniform. 
Tillage  would  not  commence  until  the  potatoes  were  well  up  and  the  weeds 
had  a  good  start.  There  would  be  missing  hills;  rows  would  be  crooked,  wide 
in  some  places  and  fringed  with  weeds;  narrow  in  others  and  torn  by  the  culti- 
vator. Bugs  wouM  devastate,  and  the  whole  immense  field  would  present  a 
ragged  and  unsightly  ai)pearance.  With  either  too  much  wet  or  too  much  dry 
weather,  the  mutilated  crop  would  be  a  failure.  By  a  continuous  chain  of 
lucky  circumstances  a  medium  crop  might  be  harvested,  yet  it  would  not  pay. 
With  Mr.  Terry's  direction,  that  army  of  hands  would  first  be  instructed  in 
just  what  was  necessary  to  grow  a  good  crop.    Reasons  for  every  step  in  its 
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cultivation  would  be  explained  and  enforced.  Organization  and  united  action 
for  a  definite  result  would  commence  from  the  start.  Drainage,  fertilizing, 
ploughing,  sub  soiling,  pulverizing,  and  harrowing  would  all  be  done  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place,  and  when  the  soil  was  in  the  right  condition. 
Seed  would  be  prepared  on  scientific  principles.  Planting  would  be  done  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  to  be  followed  by  tillage  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  when  tillage,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would  seem  superfluous.  Not 
a  weed  would  be  allowed  to  appear.  Bugs  would  have  to  seek  forage  in  a 
neighbor's  field,  or  pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  The  men  employed 
would  daily  see  the  wonderful  results  of  system  and  i borough  work,  and  daily 
become  more  interested  in  the  results.  They  would  justly  look  with  pride 
upon  the  clean,  mellow  soil,  rows  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  a  growth  luxuriant 
as  a  "  cedar  in  Lebanon."  When  the  crop  was  harvested,  they  would  realize 
tikat  they  had  not  labored  in  vain,  and  employer  and  employed  would  receive 
full  compensation.  All  these  good  results  would  grow  out  of  having  these 
*'men  of  many  minds"  directed  into  the  right  channel  by  a  competent  super- 
vision. 

What  is  true  in  growing  a  field  of  potatoes,  will  be  doubly  true  when  ap- 
plied to  our  country  schools.  To  test  this  matter,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Willoughby  township,  Lake  county,  at  the  April  meeting  in  1882,  passed,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  a  resolution  to  employ  a  superintendent,  and  for  that 
purpose  appropriated  two  hundred  dollars.  The  main  points  of  direction  were, 
that  the  superintendent  should  hold  normal  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  and  schools  every  second  Saturday  during  the  school-term,  and  that 
all  teachers  should  be  employed  with  stipulations  in  the  contract  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  normals.  It  was  resolved  that  the  first  term  of  all  the  schools 
should  commence  on  the  firs  Monday  in  September,  and  continue  ten  weeks; 
the  second  term,  on  the  third  Monday  in  November,  and  continue  sixteen 
weeks,  exclusive  of  one  week  for  the  holidays ;  the  third  term,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  to  continue  ten  weeks:  thirty-six  weeks  in  all. 

It  was  made  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  organize  classes  in  all  text  books 
prescribed  by  the  board,  and  in  no  other,  and  the  superintendent  was  required 
to  see  that  this  rule  was  strictly  enforced.  Special  efforts  were  to  be  made  to 
secure  regular  attendance  and  a  systematic  course  by  the  pupils  in  all  the 
branches,  to  induce  the  classes  in  all  the  schools  to  keep  pace  with  each  other, 
and  the  lessons  in  the  normals  to  cover  the  lessons  of  the  following  weeks  in 
the  sub-districts  both  in  matter  and  manner  of  teaching.  Principles  of  school 
government  and  plans  of  management  in  special  cases  also  to  be  discussed  by 
the  teachers  that  the  superintendent  may  know  their  qualifications,  and  assist 
and  advise  where  aid  is  needed.  The  superintendent  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  standing  and  prompt  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  normals, 
and  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board.  We  are.  now  on  the  fourth  year. 
We  pay  our  superintendent  $3.00  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed. 
He  holds  an  average  of  18  teachers'  meetings  or  normals  each  year.  The  con 
tingent  expenses  do  not  exceed  $16.00,  or  $70  00  per  annum,  for  this  branch 
of  the  service.  Who  is  there  in  this  audience  that  does  not  think  this  service 
faithfully  performed  would  be  worth  to  the  schools  four  times  its  cost.  More 
money  and  more  time  expended  would  secure  greater  advantages  to  the 
schools  and  will  pay. 

To  an  inquiry  to  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Merrill,  as  to  what  had  truthfully 
been  accomplished  by  supervision,  I  received  the  following  statement : 

^^Dcar  Sir :  There  is  a  list  of  statistics  on  file,  but  not  now  at  hand,  regard- 
ing daily  attendance,  tardiness,  truancy,  and  other  matters  of  like  nature, 
showing  decided  improvement.    Some  of  the  other  facts  concerning  the  work 
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are  as  follows  :  Language,  as  such,  has  received  more  attention  than  it  formerly 
did.  This  has  led  to  a  variety  of  work  in  all  the  grades.  Sentence-making  m, 
reference  to  the  technical  study  of  grammar  has  been  a  constant  work.  The  higher 
work  of  essays  has  been  a  subject  constantly  before  the  teachers.  Anal>ses  of 
topics  has  been  given,  and  thorough  instruction  placed  before  the  teachers  to 
be  carried  to  the  pupils.  Essay  books  for  the  preservation  of  such  work  have 
been  secured  to  the  pupils.  Examinations  as  conducted  have  been  a  stimulus, 
as  pupils  and  teachers  were  under  the  spur  of  competition  with  each  other. 
Every  school  had  the  same  questions,  and  the  pupils  knew  that  upon  the 
effort  of  each  one  depended  the  reputation  of  their  own  school.  Government 
has  improved,  and  better  mental  discipline  has  been  sought  and  obtained ;  the 
ability  to  think  well  in  any  given  direction  has  been  fostered.  Reading  is 
another  mitter  that  I  think  has  improved,  as  a  result  of  our  work.  We  shall 
be  able  to  graduite  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  coming  spring 
term  who  have  been  taken  through  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Board." 

But  I  will  not  quote  further.  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  inquire  of  the 
teachers  I  have  met,  and  they  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  benefits  received  and 
of  its  importance  to  the  schools. 

On  June  18,  1883,  the  board  of  education  of  Beaver  Creek  Township,  Greene- 
county,  employed  a  superintendent  to  devote  his  time  to  the  schools,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $650  per  annum.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  visit  negligent  families,  as  well 
as  the  schools  and  results  have  been  remarkable.  His  report  may  be  found  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  1884, 
commencing  on  page  9.  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  interested 
in  the  country  schools. 

Earnest  educators  have  worked  at  this  problem  for  years,  and  have  solved 
it  for  the  cities  and  villages.  They  have  also  done  a  great  work  through, 
teachers'  institutes  for  the  country  schools,  but  these,  like  moral  suasion  and 
Murphy  pledges  in  the  temperance  reform,  good  and  necessary  as  they  are, 
cannot  strike  at  the  root.  The  indispensible  preliminary  work  mus/  receive  the 
aid  of  executive  authority  in  order  to  pluck  the  ripe  fruit. 

If  we  care  ever  to  reach  that  standard  where  schools  of  higher  grade  can  be- 
maintained  in  the  townships,  it  must  be  by  reducing  our  sub-districts  to  this 
thorough  system,  confining  our  children  to  the  regular  succession  of  studies, 
and  imperatively  completing  them  before  admission  to  the  higher  grade.  In 
short,  our  children  must  start  in  the  beginning  with  that  end  in  view.  To 
accomplish  it,  our  schools  must  continue  uniformly  thirty- six  weeks  to  the  year- 
at  least- 

If  one  school  of  higher  grade  is  established  in  each  township,  the  location 
must  be  such  as  to  accommodate  to  the  very  best  advantage  the  entire  town-- 
ship.  If  but  one  teacher  is  employed,  the  course  would  of  necessity  be  lim- 
ited to  a  few  studies.  Whatever  the  course  selected,  it  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  No  pupil  should  be  admitted  unless  first  having  completed  the 
common  school  course,  and  for  these  higher  grade  schools  no  teacher  should 
be  employed  unless  a  graduate  coming  with  his  diploma  of  scholarship,  able 
to  secure  a  three  to  ten  years'  certificate  from  a  competent  board  of  examiners.. 

Common  sense  should  be  exercised  in  taxation,  and  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing such  schools  would  be  questionable  except  in  townships  where  the  regular 
attendance  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  for  each  pupil  to  a  reasonable 
tuition.  No  doubt  it  would  be  cheaper  for  boards  to  pay  tuition  where  village 
schools  exist  than  to  maintain  separats  schools. 

Whenever  a  neighborhood  is  populous  enough  to  concentrate  pupils  for  two 
tejichers,  boards  of  education  should  establish  a  graded  school,  but  no  extra 
stmdies  should  be  allowed,  and  teachers  should  be  employed  at  the  average 
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wages  so  that  no  injustice  to  tax-payers  would  result.  This  would  give  the  ad' 
vantages  of  grading  where  the  proper  conditions  exist  without  extra  cost,  would 
do  injustice  to  none,  would  remove  the  cause  for  special  districts,  and  do  away 
with  the  pernicious  interference  to  our  system  of  local  taxation  caused  by 
them. 

School-houses  in  large  sub-districts  should  invariably  contain  an  extra  recita- 
tion room  where  advanced  pupils  may  be,  employed  to  take  charge  of  a  few 
primary  classes,  thus  giving  more  time  to  recitations. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  employing  and  discharging 
of  teachers  by  the  boards  of  education,  and  not,  as  now,  by  local  directors. 
This  would  be  a  bar  to  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  simply  on  the  caprice 
or  whims  of  individuals.  Local  directors  should  be  simply  the  agents  of  the 
higher  authority  of  boards  of  education  in  all  matters  of  expenditures,  and  in 
none  be  able  to  set  that  authority  at  naught. 

We  can  not  expect  uniformly  good  schools  until  our  teachers  are  thus  em- 
ployed, and  under  contracts  by  the  year,  not  by  the  term.  It  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  both  to  teacheis  and  directors,  if  all  applica- 
tions by  teachers  for  schools  were  L^ent  directly  to  the  board  of  education,  at 
the  April  meeting.  With  the  assistance  of  a  township  superintendent  likely  to 
know,  in  a  m3j  rity  of  cases,  the  true  qualifications  of  the  applicants,  better 
teachers  would  be  secured,  and  continuous  employment  would  insure  progres- 
sive work. 

Text-books  for  the  schools  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  township  board  to  establish  a  series  of 
text-books  for  their  own  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  every  township 
may  select  different  books,  and  if  they  give  heed  to  the  law,  they  are  liable  to 
ring  all  the  changes  with  different  authors  and  publishers.  Merchants,  in  the 
country,  do  not  always  keep  the  books  desired,  and  many  times  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  those  named  except  by  sending  to  a  distant  town  or  city.  Thus 
every  attempt  at  uniformity  is  crippled  and  retarded.  Every  attempt  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  remedy  this  matter  has  been  lobbied  and  fought  against 
with  all  the  immense  power  of  the  school-book  monopolists.  Twice,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  have  sound  and  practical  measures  which  would  have  set 
this  disastrous  mixing  up  of  text- books  at  rest,  and  reduce  the  annual  expense 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  passed  the  House  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  to  be  hotly  contested  in  the  Senate,  and  basely  de- 
feated by  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  school-book  publishers  and  dealers  who 
have  no  motive  but  to  take  the  money  out  of  our  pockets  and  put  it  into  their 
own  by  the  large  profits  of  the  business.  While  this  matter  was  before  the 
Sixty-second  General  Assemby  in  1876,  the  publishing  firm  of  Wilson,  Hinckle 
&  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  to  furnish  books  to  any  board  of  education  at 
about  one-half  the  retail  price.  This  offer  was  made,  of  course,  to  head  off  the 
pending  measure,  but  is  direct  evidence  of  the  amount  which  might  be  saved 
to  the  farmers.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  convention  of  teachers  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  might  not  select  a  series  of  text-books  for  all  the 
schools.  The  General  Assembly  should  then  legislate  to  have  these  published 
by  the  lowest  responsible  bidders,  and  either  furnished  to  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion free  or  at  cost. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  school-buildings  within  the  last  twenty 
five  years,  and  yet  there  is  room.  The  introduction  of  improved  school  furnit 
ture  has  been  a  great  help.  Music  should  be  added;  tasteful  and  convenien 
window-shades  furnished;  a  clock,  maps,  pictures,  and  mottoes  adorn  the 
walls ;  and  in  summer,  house  plants  furnished  and  cared  for  by  the  children. 
Good  water  to  drink  and  appurtenances  for  cleanliness  should  not  be  neglected. 
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Good  cloak  rooms,  black-boards  of  slate  finish  around  the  entire  wall,  and  reci- 
tation seats  at  both  ends  of  the  room  are  necessary  improvements.  Choice 
varieties  of  ornamental  trees  should  grace  the  surroundings,  and  a  display  of 
horticultural  taste  should  not  be  lacking. 

Gratitude  is  due  those  local  directors  who  take  pride  in  keeping  school- 
houses  and  grounds  under  their  charge  comfortable  and  tidy.  It  is  true  econ- 
omy to  keep  school  buildings  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Children  have 
great  respect  for  paint,  and  well  kept  places  that  afford  them  comfort;  but  the 
boy  of  spirit  rarely  misses  a  chance  to  hurl  vengeance,  in  some  form,  at  a 
weather  beaten,  neglected,  and  comfortless  school  edifice.  Let  me  again  urge 
those  men  and  women,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  families  to  educate,  to 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  excellent  school  system,  and 
prepare  themselves  now  to  make  the  most  of  it  and  reap  its  advantages. 

The  influential  men  of  the  cities  were  country  born.  The  great  bulk  of  men 
who  have  acquired  wealth  or  risen  to  statesmanship  or  great  leadership  were 
raised  on  the  farm.  It  is  needless  here  to  enumerate  such  examples  as  Web- 
ster, Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith,  Potter,  Palmer,  the  Araiour  Brothers,  Lincoln, 
Garfield  or  Grant. 

The  hot-house  training  of  in-door  life  in  the  city  does  not  develop  that  self- 
reliance  and  efficiency  which  makes  the  world  move.  The  parlors  of  the 
wealthy  are  not  the  places  where  true  democratic  ideas  are  born  and  festered. 
The  street  education  obtained  by  boys  of  either  village  or  city  does  not  beget 
that  sterling  integrity  of  character  necessary  for  the  safe  guardianship  of  either 
public  morals  or  of  our  republican  government. 

It  is  from  your  homes  that  the  true  successors  of  these  illustrious  men  must 
come,  if  they  come  at  all,  and  the  foundation  of  their  future  characters  and 
future  education  must  be  laid  at  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  country  schools. 
If  these  are  so  improved  that  all  the  country  children  may  reap  full  benefits, 
and  their  love  for  country  life  and  for  a  higher  practical  education  be  fostered 
and  maintained,  then  the  next  generation  of  farmers  may  hold  their  true  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 


RURAL  RECREATIONS. 


By  a.  T.  McKelvey. 


[Delivered  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Harrison  County),  Institute.] 

The  isolation  of  farmers  and  the  remoteness  of  their  homes  from  the  centres 
•of  social  life  and  amusements,  as  well  as  the  sustained  labor  the  husbandman 
and  his  family  perform  during  two  thirds  of  the  year,  demand  more  pay  and 
less  work ;  more  recreation  and  less  toil,  or  our  calling  will  prove  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  pursuit  from  which  the  rising  generation  will  shrink  with  aversion. 

In  this  rushing  age  in  which  we  live,  the  American  farmer  may  es<^ape  the 
eager  strife  and  struggle  for  gain  that  animates  the  populace  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  His  occupation  is  essentially  one  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  the  cankering  care  and  anxious  solicitude  that  attaches  to 
the  uncertain  occupations  of  the  town  ;  but,  alas !  the  grasping  spirit  and  grind- 
ing toil  is  there  too. 

The  average  American  farmer  is  driven  by  work  from  March  until  December, 
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For  two- thirds  of  the  year  his  life  is  an  unceasing  round  of  exacting  toil — plowing 
and  planting,  and  reaping,  battling  with  weeds,  contending  with  drouths,  re- 
pairing after  cyclones  and  flood-,  gathering  food  that  the  world  may  eat;  shear- 
ing fleeces  that  the  world  may  wear;  toilmg  through  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
harvest  almost  without  rest  and  relaxation.  When  the  looms  are  silent ;  when 
furnaces  are  extinguished,  and  weary  merchants  and  mechanics  are  fleeing 
from  sultry  shops  and  crowded  thoroughfares  to  the  mountains  and  seaside  for 
a  breath  of  pure  air,  the  farmer  is  toiling  on ;  the  clank  and  clatter  of  his 
reaper,  the  clicking  and  clashing  of  his  mower  is  heard  upon  every  hilltop  and 
in  every  valley  from  day  break  until  dark. 

Ah,  friends,  poets  may  sing  of  the  peace  and  plenty  of  the  farm.  Artists 
may  picture  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  its  landscape.  Orators  may  extol  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  its  toiling  tillers,  but  of  what  avail  is  our  boasted 
independence  if  it  will  not  procure  us  a  day  of  much  needed  recreation  ?  How 
can  beautiful  scenery  and  a  health-giving  atmosphere  contribute  to  our  happi- 
ness if  we  do  not  pause  long  enough  to  enjoy  them?  Fellow-farmers,  if  we 
would  attain  the  highest  measure  of  health  and  happiness,  uniting  physical 
strength  with  mental  culture;  if  we  would  maintain  contented  minds  and  cheer- 
ful hearts  in  sound  and  vigorous  bodies;  if  we  would  crown  a  youth  of  labor 
with  an  age  of  ease,"  we  must  devote  more  hours  to  health-giving  recreation 
and  amusement. 

*'But,"  pleads  some  over  worked  farmer,  "  I  can^t  afford  that,  I  have  too- 
much  at  stake,  my  work  is  too  important  to  devote  so  many  days  useful  for 
work  to  useless  pastime  and  amusement."  Nay,  verily,  I  insist  that  there  is 
no  occupation  so  important,  no  work  so  pressing  that  a  man  can  afiford  to  pur- 
sue it  to  the  detriment  of  his  health, and  happiness.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  late  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  the  gifted  and 
scholarly  Gladstone.  Yet,  this  man  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
mighty  British  Empire  resting  upon  him,  takes  time  to  pursue  the  favorite  pas- 
time of  chopping  wood  for  rest  and  recreation.  And  the  intellectual  giants  of 
every  land,  the  men  who  possess  physical  strength  to  endure  the  strain  of  sus- 
tained mental  labor,  are  mt  n  who  seek  physical  labor  for  rest  and  recreation, 
from  the  mental  men  like  our  lamented  Garfield  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  tossing  sheaves  and  pitching  hay  on  the  meadows  and  grain-fields  of 
Mentor. 

If,  therefore,  the  brain  workers,  the  scholars,  the  statesmen,  and  the  scien- 
tists need  to  take  labor  for  recreation,  how  necessary  for  the  farmer  who  calls 
into  activity  every  mu  cle  of  ihe  body,  if  he  would  cultivate  his  mind  as  indus- 
triously as  he  cultivates  his  fields,  to  take  rest  and  relaxation  from  labor. 

In  addition  to  observing  all  the  legal  holidays,  the  farmer  should  set  apart 
special  days  throughout  the  entire  season  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  rest  and 
social  and  intellectual  erjoyment.  When  the  hurry  of  the  spring  planting  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  farce  of  v/orking  the  roads  has  been  enacted ;  when  the 
growing  corn  and  ripening  grain  betoken  a  season  of  protracted  labor,  let  the 
farmer  and  his  family  pause  for  a  breathing  spell  before  entering  upon  the 
arduous  and  anxious  labors  of  the  harvest. 

A  trip  to  the  city  with  its  busy  streets  and  its  animated  sights  and  scenes  is 
a  pleasant  relief  from  the  quiet  hum  drum  life  upon  the  farm.  And  fishing 
and  hunting  excursions  with  the  boys  and  girls  will  cause  them  to  enter  with 
more  zeal  and  zest  upon  the  labors  of  the  approaching  harvest. 

Our  horticultural  friends  of  Eastern  Ohio  furnish  us  an  example  in  this  par- 
ticular, worthy  of  our  immitation.  The  summer  meeting  of  their  society  is 
held  early  in  June  in  one  of  God's  first  temples,  a  beautiful  grove.  There  the 
old  and  young  of  both  sexes  assemble  beneath  the  outspread  arras  of  giant 
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oaks  for  a  day  of  unrestricted  pleasure.  There  is  fool-ball  and  base-ball  and 
quoits  for  the  boys,  with  croquets  and  swinging  and  other  amusements  for  the 
girls,  with  spicy  speeches  interspersed  with  spirited  music  for  the  children  of 
larger  growth.  But  the  crownmg  event  of  the  day  is  the  feast,  for  unto  the 
abundance  of  substantials  there  have  been  added  bushels  of  berries.  The 
best  cultivated  plantation  in  that  celebrated  strawberry  region  has  contiibuted 
of  its  most  luscious  fruit  to  grace  the  occasion,  and  when  the  day's  festivities 
are  ended,  all  return  to  their  homes  refreshed  and  invigorated.  And  when  the 
harvest  's  past,  and  the  bursting  barns  of  garnered  grain,  the  innumerable 
stacks  of  fragrant  hay,  and  the  countless  fields  of  waving  corn,  attest  the 
beneficence  and  bounty  of  God,  let  us  come  together  again  for  a  joyous 
harvest  home.  A  day  in  wh'ch  to  publicly  acknowledge,  and  publicly  express 
our  obligation  to  the  Supreme  but  loving  hand,  that  has  not  in  all  the  season 
that  is  past  witheld  a  needed  blessmg  or  bestowed  a  merited  curse. 

A  day  thus  spent  where  old  and  young,  grave  and  gay  unite  in  innocent 
sport  and  harmless  pastimes,  will  linger  a  green  spot  in  the  memory  that  will 
serve  to  lighten  the  labor  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  many  an  after- day  of 
weary  toil. 

Again^  when  the  fall  seeding  is  finished,  and  stinging  frosts  and  falling  leaves 
warn  us  that  the  mast  crop  is  ready  to  gather,  when  the  whole  face  of  nature 
is  brightened  by  the  beautiful  tinting  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  sun  shines 
soft  and  mellow  through  the  haze  of  an  October  day;  when  upland  and  valley 
are  checkered  with  shocks  cf  rustling  corn,  and  the  orchards  are  bending  low 
beneath  their  burden  of  golden  fruit,  let  us  hie  away  to  the  woods  with  wife 
and  children  to  harvest  the  winter  store  of  nuts.  One  ho  has  not  tried  it, 
can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  joyous  romping,  rollicking  day  it  will  prove  to  old 
and  young. 

But  of  the  various  holiday  occasions  throughout  the  year,  the  agricultural* 
fair  is  pre-eminently  the  farmer's  holiday.  Perhaps,  no  event  in  the  year  is 
looked  forward  to  with  more  pleasurable  anticipations  by  the  average  farmer 
and  his  family  than  the  annual  exhibition  of  our  county  or  district  fairs.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  primary  objects  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  fairs  was 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  lural  population  a  day  of  needed  rest  after 
the  exacting  labors  of  the  harvest,  and  the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
and  enjoyment,  but  this  laudible  purpose  has  been  subverted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  pastimes  and  amusemen's  of  a  riotous  and  rollicking  nature  which  have 
proven  destructive  to  the  peace  and  placidity  of  those  hitherto  moral  societies. 
The  admirers  of  the  notorious  "  Donnybrook  Fair"  are  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce its  peculiar  features  into  our  American  institution.  First,  horse  racing 
orept  in  with  its  aitendant  evils  of  betting,  brawling  and  profanity.  Then 
noisy  shows  of  doubtful  morality  were  added  as  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the 
vices  of  the  speed-rmg  Afterwards  games  of  chance,  pool  selling,  wheels  of 
fortune,  and  every  conceivable  device  for  entrapping  the  unsuspecting  and 
confiding  were  admitted,  and  finally  the  beer  saloon  with  its  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  was  introduced  as  a  cr6wning  evil  to  this  pyramid  of  demoralising 
features. 

The  agricultural  population  are  clammoring  for  a  reformation  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  fairs,  and  I  know  I  but  voice  your  sentiments  when  I  say  if 
tfcese  so  called  agricultural  fairs  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  demoralizing 
attachments,  in  the  name  of  all  that  it  righteous,  let  them  die.  Better  that  an 
agricultural  fair  should  never  be  held  than  that  an  institution  in  the  guise  of 
agriculture  should  be  conducted  foi  the  dissemination  of  vice,  intemperance 
and  immorality. 

When  winter  has  locked  field  and  forest  in  its  icy  embrace,  the  farmers 
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vacation  properly  begins.  Then  the  sleighing  parties,  singing  circles,  reading 
unions  and  farmers'  institutes,  with  their  hours  of  social  intercourse,  and  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  erjoyment,  rob  winter  of  its  dreariness  and  discontent. 

I  need  scarcely  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  farm- 
ers' institutes  to  an  intelligent  audience  like  this,  but  I  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  moment  while  I  touch  upon  the  mental  and  moral  influence  exerted  upon 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of  rural  districts  by  singing  societies  and 
reading  circles. 

In  my  own  immediate  neighborhood  there  are  formed  a  number  of  branches 
of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  whereat  scores  of  young 
people,  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  reading  and  study,  meet  weekly  for 
literary  exercises  and  social  enjoyment.  These  organizations  afford  opportun- 
ities for  mental  culture  to  young  men  and  women  thirsting  after  a  higher  edu- 
cation, but  from  lack  of  means  or  time  debarred  from  pursuing  a  collegiate  or 
academic  course.  Of  the  70,000  advocates  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  living 
throughoui  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  to-day,  two-thirds  dwell  in  rural 
homes,  and  the  mighty  influence  they  will  exert  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
future,  no  man  can  ever  guess.  I  commend  i.heir  example  to  the  young  men 
and  women  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  day  who  devote  their  spare 
hours  to  reading  the  sensational  fiction  or  the  equally  unprofitable  fribble  and 
fro'h  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  much  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 

After  the  reading  circle,  I  think  of  no  exercise  that  affords  so  much  genuine 
pleasure  to  old  and  young,  that  fills  the  mind  with  nobler  desires,  and  the 
heart  with  more  generous  impulses  than  the  singing  circle  or  class.  Thereftre, 
we  should  encourage  the  youth  of  the  farm  to  form  singing  societies,  not 
simply  as  a  means  of  recreation  but  for  the  refining  and  elevating  influence 
they  will  exert  upon  their  lives. 

There  is  a  power  and  pathos  in  song  that  cannot  be  expressed.  There  is  an 
influence  and  an  inspiration  in  music  that  cannot  be  measured.  A  great 
statesman  once  said,  'Met  me  but  make  the  songs  a  nation  sings,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws;"  and  no  one  here  to-day  who  passed  through  the 
bloody  struggle  for  National  existence,  and  recalls  the  patriotic  fervor  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  loyal  men  at  the  singing  of  national  hymns  will  deny  the  force 
of  this  statement.  A  story  is  related  of  Bishop  Rosencrans,  the  eminent 
Catholic  prelate,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  exert  his  mighty  influence  with  the 
Pope,  in  behalf  of  our  distracted  country,  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point. 

It  was  during  ihe  darkest  hours  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  life  of  the  Nation 
was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Every  mail  from  home  brought  to  the  Bishop 
news  of  fresh  defeats  and  reported  disasters,  until  his  heart  was  oppressed  with 
grief  and  melancholy.  One  day  as  the  vessel  upon  which  he  was  sailing  was 
lying  a^  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Genoa,  the  Bishop  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  brood- 
ing over  his  country's  woes,  when  he  was  called  upon  deck  to  listen  to  a  band 
that  was  playing  sweet  melodies  in  the  garrison  on  ihe  cliff.  Casting  his  eyes 
over  the  beautiful  bay  he  discovered  that  of  the  hundred  or  more  vessels  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  or  plying  hither  and  thither,  not  a  single  craft  was  fly-  * 
ing  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  thought  that  the  privateers  of  the  enemy  had 
driven  his  country's  flag  from  the  commerce  of  the  seas  only  added  to  his 
depression.  As  he  gazed  far  out  to  sea  he  saw  a  full  rigged  vessel  with  flying 
streamers  and  every  sail  expanded  to  catch  the  breeze  and  enter  the  harbor. 
He  wondered  to  what  nationality  she  belonged,  and  what  flag  she  was  flying, 
and  as  he  watched  and  wondered  the  vessel  swept  majestically  around  the  outer 
pier  and  passed  beneath  the  frowning  guns  of  the  fortress.  Then,  as  is  custo- 
mary for  ships  entering  a  foreign  port,  her  colors  were  run  up  to  the  mast  head, 
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and  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  Bishop  could  discern  the  glorious  flag  of  his 
country  in  its  fluttering  folds,  the  guns  of  Italy  had  fired  a  salute  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  the  band  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  struck  up 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  Oh  !"  he  said,  ''the  ecstacy  of  that  moment 
no  words  could  express!"  His  heart  bounded  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  his 
country's  flag,  while  his  ears  were  ravished  with  the  music  of  the  national 
hymn. 

Music  not  only  inspires  pitriotism,  but  awakens  the  tenderest  emotions  that- 
stir  the  human  heart. 

"  Music  will  soften  where  language  will  fail  us,  feelings  long  buried  'twill  restore, 
Tones  that  were  breathed  from  the  lips  that  are  silent,  ah  !  how  we  revere  them 
when  they  are  no  more  !" 

And,  oh,  how  it  arouses  love  and  causes  the  heart  to  flutter,  the  cheek  to 
glow,  and  the  eye  to  glisten  in  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  every  clime. 
Bayard  Taylor  expresses  it  in  his  inimitable  "  Song  of  the  Camp :" 

"  Give  us  a  song,  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  out  .^r  trenches  guarding. 
While  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  alied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

They  sang  of  love  and  not  of  fame  ; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory. 
Each  heart  recalled  a  difi'erent  name, 

But  all  sang  Annie  Laurie.  • 

Dear  girl,  her  name  they  dare  not  speak, 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder. 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stain  of  powder." 

Finally,  music  and  song  assuages  anger  and  wrath,  and  causes  the  bitterest 
enemies  to  forget  for  the  moment  the  hostility  existing  between  them,  for  "  one 
touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

In  the  spring  of  1863  when  the  Confederate  and  Union  Armies  confronted 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  it  chanced  one  evening  that 
two  bands  began  to  discourse  sweet  music  about  the  same  hour  upon  the  oppo- 
site banks  ot  the  river ;  the  friendly  pickets  consenting,  crowds  of  soldiers 
began  to  collect  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  stream  to  listen  to 
the  concert.  First,  the  Union  band  played  "  Hail  Columbia,"  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  other  patriotic  airs,  when  the  Federal  soldiers  would 
encore  with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  Then  the  Confederate  band  would 
strike  up  the  "  Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  and  "  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  when  the 
Confederate  soldiers  would  respond  with  the  old  rebel  yell,  given  with  vigor 
and  vim.  At  length  one  of  the  bands  began  to  play  the  touching  and  plain- 
tive strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home;"  in  a  moment  the  other  band  joined  in 
the  refrain,  and  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray,  facing  each  other  across 
the  stream  that  had  often  been  crimsoned  by  the  blood  of  their  fallen  comrades, 
listening  to  the  sweet,  pathetic  song,  forgot  the  hostility  existing  between  them  j 
forgot  the  strife  and  cruelty  of  civil  war.  For,  as  the  last  tender  notes  came 
floating  in  the  air  toward  them,  a  mighty  shout  went  up  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  proving  that  the  strain  had  touched  a  chord  that  beats  responsive  in 
every  heart. 

And  so,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  have  thought  that  when  the  warfare  of  life 
is  ended,  when  its  turmoil  and  strife  are  o'er,  and  we  stand  upon  the  banks  of 
the  dark  flowing  river,  listening  to  the  sweet  melodies  that  come  floating  to  us 
from  the  farther  shore,  our  anxious  ears  will  hear  the  welcome  notes,  and  our 
eager  hearts  beat  responsive  to  the  glad  refrain  of  "  H^"  e,  Sweet  Home." 
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HOME  ADORNMENT. 


By.  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


[Delivered  at  the  Holmes  County  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.] 

In  agricultural  assemblages,  the  time  is  generally  occupied  in  discussing  the 
best  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  by  increas- 
ing the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  farmer.  This  is  quite  proper  and  commend- 
able, yet  it  is  possible  to  confine  ourselves  too  exclusively  to  these  things, 
while  other  matters  of  equal  importance  are  neglected.  For,  while  we  are  im- 
proving and  multiplying  the  products  of  the  farm,  we  may  develop  and  im- 
prove the  man,  and  also  add  much  to  our  comfort  and  happiness  by  improv- 
ing and  beautifying  our  home  surroundings.  Too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  anything  that  does  not  promise  pecuniary  gain — any- 
thing that  can  not  be  taken  to  market. 

Now,  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  every  intelligent  person  will  admit 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  the  true  measure  of  success  in  happiness 
in  life.  The  firmer,  of  course,  should  "  make  his  firm  pay."  It  is  evidence 
of  skill,  industry,  and  capacity.  But  this  should  enable  him  to  secure  more  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  means  of  self  culture,  and  more  intellectual  enjoyment. 
We  regard  it  as  a  decidedly  narrow  view  of  things  to  attach  value  only  to  that 
which  can  be  turned  into  money.  To  appreciate  fully  the  praises  which  poets 
have  sung  of  rural  life,  it  is  necessary  that  farming  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
drudgery.  It  is  all  very  well  for  artists  to  paint  and  orators  to  eulogise  the 
charms  of  the  f  irmer's  life,  but  while  these  glowing  fancies  fail  to  relieve  him 
of  his  burdens,  or  in  any  way  elevate  his  condition,  his  enthusiasm  is  not  likely 
to  get  much  above  a  normal  temperature.  The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is, 
that  unceasing  toil  and  drudgery,  with  no  time  for  mental  culture  or  recrea- 
tion, does  not  inspire  the  young  farmer  with  romantic  ideas  of  his  pursuit; 
under  such  circumstances  he  fails  to  discover  the  charms  of  the  farmer's  life. 
It  is  impossible  for  human  beings  to  be  what  they  should  be  in  civilized  society 
with  a  constantly  overtaxed  physical  frame.  Herce  we  should  endeavor  to 
perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  f^rm  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  by 
the  least  laborious  methods;  not  that  we  dislike  work,  but  that  we  may  work 
to  better  advantage  and  f;ccomplish  more  in  a  given  time. 

Brains,  as  well  as  muscle,  should  be  recognized  as  essential  on  the  farm;  and 
intelligent  system  should  supercede  mechanicil  routine.  If  the  real  object  in 
life  is  to  be  happy,  we  should  neglect  none  of  the  means  to  secure  happiness; 
we  should  live  for  health  and  happiness,  instead  of  sacrificing  both  for  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  life.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  should  not  shut  up  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  everything  else ;  for  we  are  beings  supposed  to  have  minds  and 
souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  therefore  should  not  exhaust  all  our  energies  m 
needless  labor.  A  first-class  washing  machine,  clothes  wringer,  force  pump, 
rotary  churn,  with  fly-screens  at  doors  and  windows,  and  a  first  class  sewing 
machine,  will  vastly  economize  a  woman's  labor,  sweeten  her  temper,  increase 
her  comfort,  promote  her  happiness,  and  that  ol  the  whole  family. 

Too  many  farmers  are  careless  in  regard  to  providing  comforts  in  the  way  of 
ornament,  such  as  neat  fences,  smooth  lawns,  and  shubbery.  They  have  no 
shade,  no  flowers;  nothing  to  make  home  cheerful,  nothing  to  inspire  the  fam- 
ily to  sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home."    Dilapidated  fences,  loose  boards,  old 
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barrels  and  barrel  hoops,  worn  out  farm  implements,  etc.,  too  often  decorate  the 
home  surroundings,  especially  the  back  yard;  while  pigs,  geese,  chickens,  and 
dogs  contend  for  a  position  on  the  front  porch.  The  whole  landscape  looks 
like  a  western  village  after  a  cyclone  had  got  through  with  it. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  those  who  attend  farmers'  institutes,  and 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  They  are  not  caught  with  such 
God  forsaken,  dilapidated,  and  forlorn  hsme  surroundings.  But  if  you  will 
look  around  dwelling  pbces  of  some  of  those  not  here  to  day  you  will  see  many 
such  places  called  "home."  Piease  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  I  look  upon 
the  external  appearance  of  every  home  as  an  index  to  its  inmates. 

The  person  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  most  cer- 
tainly lacks  an  essential  element  of  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  is 
incapable  of  appreciatively  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

In  the  adornment  of  our  homes,  neatness  and  simplicity  are  more  charming 
than  ostentatious  display.  Very  few  persons  realize  how  beautiful  a  home  can 
be  made  at  very  little  expense,  with  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
especially  if  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  be  made,  and  proper  care  be 
taken  in  their  arrangement  and  cultivation.  Fewer  still  know  how  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  can  be  easily  obtained.  For  cheerful  influences  that  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  there  is  nothing  like  flowers.  They  shed  a  refining  influence  on 
ourselves  and  on  our  children. 

The  tasteful  arrangement  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  enhances 
the  value  of  real  estate  more  than  any  other  equal  outlay  in  money  or  labor, 
whether  it  be  on  a  large  or  small  farm,  or  a  village  or  city  lot,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me  that  this  idea  is  not  more  generally  appreciated  by  farmers 
and  others. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  vast  improvement  in  the  floral  department,  as 
well  as  in  ornamental  foliage  plants,  within  the  past  few  years,  and  these  beau- 
tiful plants,  when  artistically  arranged,  become  *'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever." 

A  home  adorned  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  generally  the  abode  of  intel- 
ligence and  culture.  Show  me  a  family  with  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful; 
that  care  nothing  for  flowers,  pictures,  or  music,  and  I  will  show  you  one  more 
or  less  destitute  of  refinement,  and  lacking  those  social  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments which  constitute  the  chief  happiness  of  cultivated  and  refined  human 
beings.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  ornamentation  and  requirements  of  home 
promote  the  greatest  good  to  the  community,  by  leaving  vice  in  its  native 
ugliness,  and  dressing  moral  worth  in  a  garb  of  beauty. 

rhe  surroundings  of  city  and  village  homes  are  necessarily  smaller  than 
those  in  the  country;  hence,  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  well  sodded,  neat, 
and  tidy.  The  real  elements  of  beauty  in  a  city  or  village  are  not  costly 
houses,  iron  fences,  or  any  obviously  very  costly  improvements.  They  are 
rather  simplicity,  neatness,  and  good  taste  in  arranging  the  surroundings  and 
keeping  the  lawn,  and  those  little  attentions  which  make  you  feel  as  you  pass 
along  the  streets  that  it  is  a  city  or  village  of  "homes,"  wit  i  all  its  pans 
adapted  to  the  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  living  of  its  peop'e. 

We,  as  Americans,  should  not  be  willing  to  live  without  the  adornments  of 
home,  the  refinements  of  life,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments  of 
educated  and  refined  human  beings,  and  every  farmer  or  business  man  can 
easily  take  the  time,  if  he  will,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surround- 
ings of  his  home  neat  and  attractive.  Our  houses  should  be  built  in  accord- 
ance with  carefully  considered  plans,  in  order  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
convenient,  and  should  be  supplied  with  all  labor-saving  machinery.  For 
whatever  lightens  woman's  burdens,  increases  her  ability  to  make  home  happy. 
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Our  houses  should  combine  capacity,  convenience,  warmth,  ventilation,  and 
pleasing  architecture.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  shells, 
fitted  neither  to  defy  winter's  blast  nor  summer  heat.  Both  exterior  and 
interior  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  promote  health  and  comfort,  all  of  which 
can  be  secured  with  moderate  outlay,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense 
and  skill. 

We  regard  it  as  every  man's  duty  to  make  his  home  not  only  convenient  and 
comfortable,  but  pleasant  and  attractive  to  his  family.  The  proper  object  of 
all  home  influence  is  to  develop  character.  This  cannot  be  rightly  done  in 
unpleasant  and  gloomy  homes.  How  then  can  any  parent  afford  to  neglect 
these  little  attentions  to  home  when  they  are  so  easily  secured.  Beautiful 
grounds  and  attractive  homes  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  money  or  extrava- 
gant outlay  as  of  refinement  and  love  of  home,  and  wise  economy.  Let  your 
children  be  brought  up  to  love  their  homes,  a  id  you  make  them  at  least 
happier  and  better  men  and  women. 

Trees,  however  beautiful,  should  never  be  planted  so  near  the  house  as  tO' 
exclude  the  sunshine.  Large  growing  trees  are  out  of  place  in  small  yards. 
They  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  lawn  they  are  to  beautify. 
The  white  pine,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines  are  rapid  growers, 
and  desirable  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  but  not  well  adapted  to  small 
lawns.  They  grow  coarse,  and  lose  their  beauty  with  age.  Hence,  the  more 
dwarf  evergreens  are  more  desirable,  and  these  should  not  be  planted  too  near 
or  immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  Sunshine  and  ventilation  should  be 
secured  in  their  proper  place  and  manner.  Among  the  finest  deciduous  trees 
for  the  lawn  are  horse  chestnut,  cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  oak-leaved  moun- 
tain ash,  white  birch,  silver  maple,  and  our  common  hard  maple  or  "sugar 
tree."  Among  the  best  evergreens  are  the  Norway  spruce,  hemlock,  white 
spruce  and  arbor-vitse.  Among  the  best  dwarf  evergreens  are  Lawson's 
cypress,  retinospora,  arbor-vitae,  pyramidalis,  Hovey's  golden  and  heath-leaved 
arbor- vitas  and  Swedish  juniper.  There  are  also  many  hardy  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs.  These  require  but  little  attention,  and  bloom  nearly  all  the 
summer.  Weigeleas,  with  variegated  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  and  beautiful 
spineas  with  flowers,  both  rose-colored  and  white. 

In  transplanting  evergreens,  especially  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
expose  the  roots  to  sunshine  and  drying  winds.  They  have  a  resinous  sap, 
and  if  the  roots  are  thus  exposed  it  becomes  thick  and  gummy,  and  no  after- 
care or  watering  will  ever  revive  them.  Evergreens  succeed  best,  planted 
after  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring,  or  about  the  middle  of  May.  We 
regard  early  spring  as  the  best  time  to  transplant  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs; 
yet,  it  is  true  that — 

"A  careful  man  may  plant  in  spring  or  fall, 
A  careless  man  should  never  plant  at  all." 

If  trees  are  planted  in  the  fall,  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  coarse 
manure  to  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter. 

Our  homes  should  be  significant  of  all  that  is  bright,  cheerful  and  happy ; 
for  dark  gloomy  homes  make  bad  children,  and  bad  children  make  bad  men 
and  women ;  hence,  if  we  would  charm  our  children  into  the  right  path,  we 
should  make  home  the  brightest  place  on  earth  to  them.  We  have  all  heard, 
"There  is  no  place  like  home,"  but  whether  home  is  a  "paradise  on  earth," 
"a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever,"  or  a  something  else  on  earth,  is  just 
as  we  make  it.  Do  not  always  turn  down  the  blinds  the  wrong  way,  but  let 
the  sunshine  stream  in  through  the  windows.  There  is  more  virtue  in  a  single 
sunbeam  than  in  a  hemisphere  of  cloud  and  gloom.    Don't  think  that  a  little 
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fun  and  recreation  will  demoralize  and  ruin  your  children.  The  truth  is,  that 
recreation  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  health  and  good  morals.  Please  read 
Proverbs  17th,  22d :  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones."  Hence,  we  should  infuse  into  our  homes  more 
innocent,  good  cheer.  Do  not  cover  up  your  walls  with  "death  on  a  pale 
horse,"  and  expect  your  children  to  keep  step  to  a  dead  march.  Give  your 
children  plenty  of  interesting  reading,  and  don't  confine  them  to  f  ox's  Book 
of  Martyrs"  and.'*  Watt's  Hymns,"  as  the  good  parents  did  in  olden  times. 
We  do  not  advise  covering  our  reading  tables  with  useless  "sentimental  trash.'* 
A  little  judgment  and  common  sense  is  all  that  is  needed  to  furnish  that  which 
is  interesting  and  beneficial.  Make  the  inside  as  well  as  the  surroundings  of 
your  homes  pleasant  and  attracti\e. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good  is  largely  a  matter  of  education.  We 
believe  the  reason  why  so  many  persons  have  so  little  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  the  trees  and  the  good  is  because  they  have  seen  so  little  of  them  in 
their  homes. 


GOOD  LIVE  STOCK  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  FARMING. 


By  J.  C.  Levering,  Leverings,  Ohio. 


FDelivered  at  the  Knox  County  Institute,  Mt.  Verno'n.] 

According  to  the  definition  given  by  Webster,  a  farmer  is  one  who  cultivates 
the  soil.  I'he  cultivation  of  the  ea-th  is  the  most  important  labor  of  man. 
Man  may  be  civilized  in  some  degree  without  great  progress  in  manufacturing, 
and  with  but  little  commerce  with  his  distant  neighbors,  bat  without  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  he  is  in  all  countries  a  savage.  When  tillage  begins  other 
arts  follow.  The  farmers  are,  therefore,  the  founders  of  human  civilization. 
All  interests  depend  upon  the  prosperity  and  success  of  agriculture,  and  no  man 
is  so  high  as  to  ne  independent  of  the  success  of  this  great  interest,  nor  so  low 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity  or  decline,  for  when  the  farmers  are 
prosperous,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional  men  all  alike 
rejoice  and  are  prosperous.  Agriculture  feeds  and  clothes  us.  Without  agricul- 
ture manufacturing  woald  declme  and  commerce  cease.  These  three  all  stand 
together  in  a  cluster,  like  pillars  that  support  our  social  structure,  but  the  cen- 
tral and  largest  one  is  agriculture.  No  country  or  nation  is  prospering  while 
her  agriculture  is  in  a  languishing  condition. 

England,  until  recently,  has  been  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  and  in 
that  was  the  strength  and  stability  of  her  institutions;  but  England  to  day  is 
only  secondarily  an  agricultural  country.  Her  manufactures  and  commerce 
have  relatively  out-grown  her  former  chief  industries.  Less  than  half  of  her 
commodities  of  daily  consumption  of  food  are  of  home  production,  but  are 
brought  from  this  and  other  countries.  Parliament,  becoming  alarmed  at  this 
condition  of  things,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  the  cause 
of  the  depression  or  decline  of  agriculture,  and  if  possible  devise  some  means 
or  remedy  for  its  relief. 

By  common  consent,  the  farmer  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  produc- 
ers, and  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  domestic  animals.    Indeed,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
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the  stock  grower  and  the  miner  are  the  only  primary  producers ;  all  other  pro 
ductive  labor  is  only  to  add  value  to  what  these  have  already  brought  from  the 
great  store-house  of  the  earth.  Ohio  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and 
stock  growing  State,  and  no  doubt  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  able 
and  distinguished  men  that  Ohio  has  produced  for  the  council  of  this  Nation. 
It  requires  more  general  knowledge  to  be  a  successful  agriculturist  and  stock- 
breeder than  for  any  other  occupation  or  profession  in  life. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  when  called  upon  last  month  by  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  annual  agricul- 
tural convention,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  not  only  boasted  of  having  been  a 
boy  once,  but  that  he  was  raised  upon  a  farm,  and  expressed  regret  that  he 
ever  left  that  high  and  noble  calling,  and  came  down  to  read  and  practice 
law. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  whole  influence  of  farm  life  is  elevating  and 
refining.  The  spirit  that  is  cultivated  among  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
waving  grain,  and  by  the  intelligent  care  of  domestic  animals  is  very  diff"erent 
from  that  which  is  cultivated  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  shops,  mines  or  factories. 
Physically,  mentally  and  morally  the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  farm  life.  A 
large  msjority  of  our  most  use  ul  men  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
in  the  other  callings  of  life  come  from  the  country,  and  no  doubt  owe  their 
success  to  their  early  training  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  needs  a  wide  knowledge  of  many  sciences  and  subjects.  He 
should  be  an  entomologist ;  should  understand  enough  of  natural  history,  at 
least  that  branch  which  pertains  to  insects,  to  know  how  to  exterminate  or  hold 
in  check  the  almost  endless  variety  of  insect  pests  that  would  otherwise  de- 
stroy the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  farmer  should  be  a  pomologist ;  should  be  skilled  in  raising  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  He  should  also  know  enough  of  botany  to  make  an  iinelligent  use  of 
the  many  valuable  plants  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  should  be  a  hor- 
ticulturist, for  no  farmer's  table  is  complete  without  a  full  supply  of  good, 
healthy  vegetables.  The  farmer  should  also  understand  enough  of*  vetermary 
science  to  know  how  to  treat  the  valuable  sinimals  under  his  care  for  the  various 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

It  is  for  the  acquisition  and  difi'usion  of  such  knowledge  that  farmers'  insti- 
tutes are  held,  and  I  remember  with  pride  and  satisfaction  my  vote  in  the  State 
Board  for  their  inauguration,  and  an  appropriation  each  year  from  our  limited 
means  to  carry  them  on.  Fhey  lead  naturally  to  our  Agricultural  Coflege  or 
State  University,  where  a  fuller  knowledge  may  be  obtaintd  of  these  sciences 
that  underlie  agriculture. 

The  general  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  country  is  manifestly  improving, 
and  closely  allied  to  this  interest,  or  in  fact  interwoven  with  it,  as  already  re- 
marked, is  stock  breeding. 

The  live  stock  interest  is  of  more  importance  than  the  grain  crop. 

The  decided  improvement  in  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  State  and  county  agricultural  societies. 

The  improvement  of  our  useful  domestic  animals  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  urged  upon  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
animals  of  inferior  quality  raised,  so  long  will  it  be  in  order  to  keep  this  sub- 
ject prominently  before  the  farmers.  "Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" are  needed  to  arouse  the  farming  interest  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. When  a  practical  business  man  becomes  convinced  that  larger  profits  can 
be  made  by  dealing  in  a  certain  line  of  goods,  he  is  very  sure  to  direct  his 
attention  chiefly  to  that  line.  If  this  is  good  policy  for  the  merchant  it  is 
equally  sound  for  the  farmer.    It  can  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  first  principle, 
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at  least  in  stock-breeding,  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  This  wise  business 
maxim,  however,  does  not  exert  so  strong  an  influence  on  the  agricultural  class 
as  the  facts  seem  to  warrant,  for  by  following  this  primary  principle,  it  is  certain 
that  a  man  may  just  as  well  have  good  stock  as  that  of  poor  quality. 

The  same  land  that  will  keep  poor  animals  will  maintain  an  equal  number  of 
good  ones.  No  more  labor  is  required  to  take  care  of  one  than  the  other  if 
both  are  cared  for  as  they  should  be ;  while  the  annual  profits  from  the  sale  of 
good  stock  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  poor. 

The  valuable  points  and  characteristics  of  improved  pure  bred  stock  have 
been  obtained  by  many  years  of  care,  labor,  and  skillful  management  in  breed- 
ing to  produce  the  best  results,  by  producing  animals  that  mature  earlier, 
weigh  more,  and  give  a  larger  amount  of  prime  meat,  which  commands  a  bet- 
ter price  in  market,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with 
cattle,  and  holds  good  with  sheep  and  swine.  A  false  notion  of  economy 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  farmers  of  some  localities,  who  continue 
to  raise  scrub  stock,  or  at  least  very  low  grades.  They  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  such  stock,  though  it  is  cheap  at  first,  can  only  be  raissd  at  a  posi- 
tive loss,  when,  by  the  expenditure  ot  a  few  dollars  at  first,  an  animal  could 
be  procured  which  at  one  >ear  old,  or  at  maturity,  would  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  the  one  bred  from  some  roving  scrub. 

Our  farmers  generally  understand  this,  and  are  rapidly  improving  their  do- 
mestic animals.  While  there  are  some,  who,  in  a  vague  or  visionary  way, 
readily  admit  the  fact,  but  have  not  the  energy  or  enterprise  to  procure  for 
themselves  good  animals  at  a  fair  price,  but  wait  for  their  more  enterprising 
neighbors  to  supply  them,  and  as  they  never  take  or  read  agricultural  papers, 
or  attend  State  or  county  fairs,  or  farmers'  institutes,  are  never  posted.  They 
are  usually  the  chronic  grumblers  and  fault  finders,  and  are  perhaps  themselves 
the  best  representatives  of  the  scrub  s'ock  of  the  country. 

From  every  point  that  this  subject  can  be  viewed  or  examined,  the  benefits 
resulting  from  keeping  good  stock  becomes  more  apparent,  and  more  fully 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

The  manifest  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  the  country  has  no  doubt  been 
largely  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  and  county  agri- 
cultural societies,  by  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  improved  breeds  at  the  fairs. 
The  most  casual  observer  will,  at  these  fairs,  see  the  difference  between  the 
square,  flecky  Shorthorn  and  the  common  scrub,  and  be  induced  to  make  the 
needful  improvement  by  purchasing  breeders  for  his  locality ;  thus  scattering 
them  through  the  country ;  while  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Society,  or  are  opposing  its  operations  for  selfish  motives,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  improvement  of  their  neighbor  by  having  better  stock  brought 
to  their  locality,  and  thus  derive  substantial  benefit,  provided  it  could  be  had 
gratuitously.  Such  farmers  will  often  bitterly  oppose  a  small  levy  by  the  proper 
authorities  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  fair  grounds.  By  a  com- 
parison of  our  cattle  of  to  day  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  all  will  readily 
admit  that  they  are  far  superior  to  what  they  were  then,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment has  been  brouarht  about  iii  the  way  indicated.  AH  will  agree,  too,  that 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  raise  scrub  cattle. 

With  our  improved  cattle  we  are  prepared  to  realize  the  profits  resulting 
from  a  large  export  trade,  as  well  as  the  great  improvement  it  has  inaugurated 
in  our  beef  for  home  consumption. 

In  all  the  great  markets  of  the  country  the  top  prices  are  paid  for  the  im- 
proved breeds.  All  our  cattle  dealers  are  now  learning,  as  they  never  knew 
before,  what  constitutes  true  excellence  in  beef  cattle.  They  must  be  fine 
boned,  with  light  offal,  and  of  deep  and  even  flesh,  as  every  one  could  see 
that  has  visited  the  National  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 
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The  discrimination  now  being  made  by  dealers  in  favor  of  good  cattle  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  breeders.  While  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  good 
cattle,  and  the  demand  will  continue  or  increase,  scrubs  are  discarded,  or 
bring  very  low  prices.  And  what  has  been  said  m  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  cattle,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  farming  class  must  be  viewed  if  we 
would  have  a  just  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  business  or  the 
country.    Consumption  is  as  necessary  to  trade  and  commerce  as  production. 

Farmers  are  not  only  the  principal  producers,  but  they  are  nearly  as  impor- 
tant in  the  attitude  of  consumers.  The  farmer  is  a  great  consumer,  and  as 
such  he  is  an  important  factor  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

Look  at  the  great  cotton  and  woolen  mills  that  annually  turn  out  their  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  prints,  flannel,  cassimeres,  and  cloths, 
and  inquire  for  whose  use  is  all  this.  Probably  fully  one  half  of  the  entire 
amount  is  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  farmers. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  especially  of  the 
carriage  factories,  while  many  of  the  large  manufactories  of  the  country 
manufacture  agricultural  implements  exclusively. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  passing  through 
a  severe  financial  pressure,  and  many  are  the  causes  assigned  and  the  remedies 
propounded.  Some  say  it  is  over  production,  and  that  we  here  in  Ohio  can- 
not compete  with  the  great  West  in  gram  growing  and  stock-raising;  others 
that  the  farmers  must  organize  and  assert  their  rights.  Perhaps  the  true  secret 
of  the  depression  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  for  the  last 
two  years  has  not  been  remunerative,  governed  by  the  great  liw  of  supply  and 
demand.    I  have  no  doubt  but  we  are  passing  a  new  era  in  agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio  is  to  adopt  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry; not  try  to  do  so  much,  but  do  it  better,  by  enriching  the  soil,  a  more 
careful  preparation  of  the  same,  so  that  larger  crops  may  be  raised  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  keep  only  the  best  of  our  domestic  animals.  To  this  end  many, 
though  not  all,  agricultural  writers  are  like  guide  posts  at  the  cross  roads,  al- 
ways pointing  the  way,  but  never  going.  They  are  always  ready  to  sell  the 
product  of  their  fertile  brain  to  some  agricultural  editor  at  so  much  per  column, 
and  often  have  to  draw  on  their  fruitful  imagination  to  make  an  article  sufficiently 
long  to  hire  some  other  man  to  do  their  work  for  them  on  the  {Him. 

The  farmer  must  be  a  man  of  steadfast  purpose;  not  given  to  frequent  rad- 
ical changes.  If  he  expects  to  succeed  in  his  calling,  he  should  mature  and 
execute  his  plans  with  good,  sound  judgment,  and  the  more  of  this  commodity 
the  better. 


IMPROVED  LIVE  STOCK  VERSUS  THE  COMMON. 


By  R.  Baker. 


4 

[Delivered  at  the  Lorain  County  Institute,  Elyria,  Ohio  ] 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  my  object  will  be  to  show  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  farmers  and  breeders  of  stock,  of  whatever  kind,  to  secure  the 
best  within  their  reach,  whether  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine. 

The  first  settlers  of  civilization  on  this  continent  were  glad  to  have  almost 
any  low  grade  of  domestic  animals,  from  the  fact  that  importation  was  too  great 
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a  risk,  even  if  they  had  the  means  to  obtain  stock.  Thus,  for  generations,  but 
few  catJe  and  horses  were  of  any  improved  breed.  Sheep  were  of  the  poor- 
est kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  swine  in  those  days. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  improved  farm  stock  began  to  show  itself  in  the  East- 
ern States,  but  made  slow  head  way  for  many  years.  As  navigation  rates  be- 
came cheaper  and  the  time  reduced  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  importations 
became  more  frequent,  so  that  many  improved  animals,  both  of  cattle  and 
horses,  began  to  spread  over  the  E  .stern  and  Middle  States,  and  soon  became 
quite  numerous  in  Kentucky,  and  finally  reached  Ohio.  Many  persons  secured 
them  for  spscalatiun,  and  for  quite  a  time  they  were  kept  at  such  high  prices 
that  the  general  farmer  could  not  ol  tain  them.  So  soon  as  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
and  the  West  had  subdued  the  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  raised  sufficient 
crops  to  meet  their  expenses  they  began  to  purchase  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  but 
to  many  of  these  farmers  a  cow  was  a  cow,  and  satisfied  them,  and  so  long  as 
cows  produced  a  calf  and  supplied  milk  they  seemed  to  answer;  likewise  in 
regard  to  the  horse;  many  considered  themselves  fortunate  to  get  a  colt,  and 
if  it  could  siand  on  four  feet  and  hobble  along  at  a  slow  gait,  they  felt  as  though 
they  were  rismg  in  the  world.  There  are  too  many  farmers  of  this  class  at  the 
present  day. 

For  many  years  the  sheep  were  almost  worthless,  wandering  about  and 
leaving  most  of  their  wool  on  the  bushes  before  shearing  day  came  along. 

At  this  day,  however,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  but  all 
through  the  West  to  the  Pacific  slope,  rearly  all  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  quite  numerous;  sufficiently  so  to  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  farmer.  Do  the  general  farmers  all  through 
these  Western  States,  and  especially  in  Ohio,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
within  their  reach  to  secure  pure  male  animals  of  the  bovine  race,  and  of  the 
better  kinds  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  also  to  breed  to  the  improved  horses 
which  are  so  numerous?  Many  thousands  of  farmers  are  slow  to  make  any 
improvement,  but  continue  to  use  males  of  an  inferior  class  and  of  the  lowest 
grade,  without  stepping  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  ask  the  question  if  it 
would  not  be  prcfiiable  to  pay  an  extra  dollar  for  the  use  of  a  pure  bred  sire. 
It  cannot  be  expeced  that  a  large  majority  of  farmers  would  be  able  to  procure 
thoroughbred  females,  but  thoroughbred  sires  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
by  cl;se  attention  and  continuing  to  grade  up  by  the  use  of  these  pure  bred 
males  of  all  classes  of  anirrals,  very  soon  a  high  grade  of  stock  would  result, 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  f  rm  stock  in  the  States  would  be  enormous. 
Let  us  examine  more  closely  this  matter,  and  see  how  well  bred  cattle,  for 
example,  will  compare  with  scrubs,  or  generally  what  are  called  natives.  Of 
this  class  of  farm  stock  there  are  various  breeds.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
which  of  the  breeds  has  a  claim  to  the  first  position.  That  I  will  leave  to  those 
who  use  them,  or  intend  to  use  them,  in  the  great  cattle  industry  of  the  State. 

Cattle  are  classed  as  **beef  breeds"  and  ''dairy  breeds."  Of  the  former  we 
will  name  the  Shorthorns  and  Heiefords.  There  are  several  other  beef  breeds, 
but  few,  if  any,  in  Northern  Ohio.  If  the  farmer  is  stocking  his  farm  princi- 
pally with  cattle,  and  only  has  a  few  cows  to  raise  calves,  and  supply  the 
family  with  milk,  etc.,  and  pastures  cattle  for  beef  purposes,  we  say  either 
Shorthorns  or  Herefords  will  answer.  By  using  pure  bulls  of  these  breeds  to 
the  low  grade  or  common  cows,  a  class  of  thrifty  steers  and  heifers  will  be 
produced  that  will  fatten  readily  at  an  early  age,  and  make  a  rich  carcass  of 
beef.  These  young  animals  should  be  fed  generously,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
fatten  them  the  first  year,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  growing  and  in  a  healthy 
condhion  of  flesh.  At  twenty  four  or  twenty-six  months  old  they  will  be  ready 
for  the  butcher,  and  will,  if  they  have  been  well  fed,  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400 
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pounds  each,  and  the  beef  from  these  cattle  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
realize  the  highest  price  in  the  city  markets,  which  is  always  from  one  to  two 
cents  per  pound  more  than  the  beef  from  the  poorly  fattened  common  cattle. 
Many  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  to  raise  and  fatten  this 
improved  kind  of  stock.  Either  of  the  above  named  breeds  will  answer  for 
this  purpose. 

But  many  men  still  keep  to  the  common  sorts,  and  year  after  year  keep  on 
in  the  same  old  ruts,  with  the  old  kind  of  males  and  females,  not  seeming  to 
make  any  improvement.  Most  of  their  cows  are  of  the  old  sort.  Even  the 
noted  ''crumpled  horn,"  with  their  narrow  backs  and  straight  ribs,  of  the 
coarsest  kind  from  the  nose  to  the  tail-end.  with  bony  and  crooked  legs  and 
saddle-backs.  These  are  to  be  seen  on  many  farms  in  a  day's  ride  through 
our  own  county.  Many  parties  will  purchase  a  low-priced  bull,  and  if  he  has 
a  white  face,  fancy  they  are  breeding  Herefords,  and  if  of  a  mixed  color,  will 
tell  you  they  are  using  a  Shorthorn,  when  p' rhaps  there  is  not  one-thirty- 
second  part  of  the  blood  running  in  the  veins  of  these  bulls  descending  from 
either  of  the  above  breeds.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  offspring  is  a 
coarse,  ill-thriving  animal,  of  small  gro.vth,  and,  as  a  general  thi?  g,  slow  to 
mature.  At  thirty-six  or  forty  months  old  they  are  turned  off  as  beer  animals, 
poorly  fattened,  coarse,  and  hard  handlers,  and  the  average  weight  from  900 
to  1,100  pounds,  and  often  less.  These,  compared  with  the  improved  animals, 
prove  my  point.  Let  us  figure  a  little,  and  show  mor2  plainly  the  advantage 
of  breeding  up  to  higher  grades.  The  steer  of  the  higher  grade  at  twenty- 
six  months  old,  weighing  1,300  pounds,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  $78.  The 
common  steer,  weighing  at  thirty-eight  months  1,000  pounds,  at  five  cents  per 
pound,  $50.  Here  we  see  that  a  year's  feed,  and  care  is  more  than  thrown 
away.  Even  after  allowing  the  extra  year's  feed,  etc.,  to  the  common  steer, 
there  is  left  the  difference  of  $28.  This  should  show  all  interested  the  absurd- 
ity of  attempting  to  raise  and  fatten  these  common  animals,  when  thorough- 
bred bulls  of  the  Hereford  or  Shorthorn  breeds  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  benefit  does  not  rest  with  the  steers  alone.  The  cows  when  not 
needed  for  further  use  in  the  dairy,  are  "readily  fatted,  and  at  less  cost  than  the 
narrow-backed,  flat  sides  of  the  old  inferior  sort. 

In  the  "dairy  breeds"  of  Ohio,  and  the  West,  a  vast  improvement  would 
result  from  the  use  of  pure  sires,  whether  Jersey,  Ayrshire  or  H'^lstein,  which 
are  strictly  the  dairy  breeds.  Many  farmers  of  Ohio,  and  in  Lorain  county, 
are  using  a  good  grade  of  dairy  cows,  but  still  keep  breeding  to  grade  bulls, 
and  very  low  grades  at  that.  Consequently,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  their 
herds.  The  steer  and  heifer  calves  will  show  but  little,  if  any  improvement, 
the  off-spring  often  going  back  to  an  ancestor  of  very  mean  quality  as  a  milker 
or  feeder.  Such  dairymen  when  selling  their  young  stock  to  be  fattened,  realize 
but  low  and  unremunerative  prices.  By  using  a  pure  bred  sire,  descended 
from  the  best  milking  families,  a  higher  and  more  uniform  grade  of  cows 
would  be  produced,  such  as  would  improve  the  profits  of  the  dairy,  whether 
in  cheese-making  or  butter  making. 

Some  of  the  above  named  breeds  are  what  is  termed  ''general  purpose" 
animals.  Under  this  class  is  the  Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire.  Dairymen  using 
bulls  of  either  of  these  breeds  would  meet  with  ready  sale  for  all  their  calves 
either  at  ten  days  old  or  four  months.  Any  farmer  pasturing  cattle  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  take  such  young  stock. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  all  who  are  care- 
less and  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  sires  they  use  from  year  to  year,  to  seri- 
ously think  this  matter  over.  All  may  not  feel  like  purchasing  a  pure  bull, 
but  farms  in  Northern  Ohio  are  mostly  small,  and  so  situated  that  several  occu- 
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pants  could  unite  and  purchase  a  thoroughbred  bull,  to  be  used  by  each.  The 
difference  in  price  between  four  high  grade  steers,  and  four  common  steers, 
would  more  than  purchase  the  young  bull.  Let  all  the  $15  be  made  into 
steers.  It  would  be  well  if  the  managers  of  our  county  infirmary  farm  would 
discard  their  $15  bull,  and  thus  show  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  the  better 
plan  of  breeding  a  higher  grade  of  cattle. 

In  selecting  a  bull  be  sure  to  have  the  individual  quality  and  excellence, 
that  is  the  individual  should  have  a  moderately  thick  skin,  densely  covered 
with  long  and  soft  hair — mellow  to  the  touch,  with  straight  back,  ribs  well 
sprung,  broad  loin  and  hips,  quarters  long,  full  and  deep  flank,  fleshy  thigh, 
deep  and  broad  through  the  chest,  rather  a  short  tapering  head  set  upon  a 
moderately  full  neck.  After  you  get  thus  far,  see  that  the  pedigree  is  right, 
and  your  herd  will  be  vastly  improved  by  the  first  cross,  and  soon,  by  continu- 
ing to  reject  all  heifers  that  go  back  in  quality  to  some  scrub  ancestor,  the 
stock  will  not  only  be  more  uniform,  but  the  increased  value  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. 

HORSES. 

There  are  various  breeds  of  farm  or  other  horses.  The  time  has  passed  for 
B^b,  Dick  and  Harry  to  raise  their  colts  for  stud  purposes.  The  better  and 
pure  breeds  are  plenty.  Let  farmers  avail  themselves  of  those  most  suitable 
for  their  purpose.  Do  not  begrudge  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  use  of  a  superior 
sire.  If  col  s  are  raised  and  pastured  for  sale,  those  of  the  improved  breeds 
will  meet  with  ready  customers.  At  four  years  old,  when  ready  for  work,  if 
large  and  fine  grown,  they  will  sell  quicker  than  small  inferior  ones.  A  really 
good  "general  purpose"  horse  will  sell  readily  at  $175  to  $200,  when  a  com- 
mon horse  used  for  that  purpose  will  be  hard  to  sell  at  $100.  And  such  is  the  case 
with  all  breeds — whether  for  farm  purposes,  for  the  road  or  for  general  purposes 
— it  will  pay  to  use  sires  of  good  breeding.  The  former,  of  the  heavy  Shire,  Per- 
cheron  or  Clydesdale  should  not  be  used  for  raising  horses  to  drive  on  the 
road,  if  intended  to  go  faster  than  a  walk.  The  business  of  such  horses  is 
heavy  work  at  a  slo  w  gait  What  is  worse  stock  on  a  farm  than  a  poor  horse  ? 
It  is  always  out  of  condition,  and  never  worth  $75. 

SHEEP. 

For  many  years  this  class  of  farm  stock  has  been  improving.  Thirty  five 
years  ago  but  few  good  shetp  were  to  be  found  in  Northern  Ohio.  Most  of 
the  fine  wool  sheep  were  small  and  leggy,  and  cut  but  little  wool,  till  our  enter- 
prising wool-growers  invested  in  the  improved  Spanish  Merino.  Immediately 
their  flocks  increased  in  value,  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  wool,  and  there  was  a  good 
profit  in  the  Merinos  of  this  stamp,  when  those  breeders  who  adhered  to  the 
old  mixed  up  sheep  made  but  little  off  their  wool,  and  the  sheep  would  not 
sell  for  mutton.  At  the  present  time  a  good  flock  of  fine  bred,  fine  wool  sheep 
is  good  property,  and  even  with  wool  at  present  prices,  and  the  fleeces  weigh- 
ing eight  or  nine  pounds  each,  will  pay  about  as  well  as  any  farm  stock.  But 
a  light  wool  kind,  which  cut  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  are 
the  worst  kind  of  sheep,  and  cannot  be  made  profitable. 

The  mutton  breeds  have  been  generally  improved.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  sheep  raided  for  this  purposes  between  the  pure  and  high  grades,  and 
the  old  common  kind.  To  continue  to  breed  the  latter  is  folly,  yet  many  con- 
tinue to  use  sires  of  the  common  sort,  and  wonder  why  their  wethers,  at  two- 
and-a-half  years  old,  will  not  make  so  good  a  price  as  their  neighbors  at  eigh- 
teen months  old.    If  these  mutton  breeds  are  mixed,  resort  should  be  had  to 
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pure  blood  and  rams  of  superior  symmetry,  feeding  qualities,  and  also  of  good 
wool-producing  sorts.  Then  often  the  cross-blooded  sheep  will  be  more  profit- 
able both  in  wool  and  mutton.  Many  of  these  breeds  are  heavy  shearers,  and 
the  fleece  and  mutton  of  a  good  fat  eighteen  months'  wether  will  make  $10, 
when  sheep  of  the  common  kind  will  fetch  less  than  half  that  price. 

The  various  breeds  of  Downs  (the  black  faces)  cross  well  on  the  Cotswolds, 
Leicesters  and  Lincolns.  The  mutton  of  this  class  has  more  lean  meat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fat,  and  the  curl  taken  out  of  the  wool,  which  will  make  it  sell 
for  two  cents  per  pound  more.  Fleeces  are  heavier,  as  the  wool  grows  more 
dense. 

SWINE. 

Swine  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  no  one  need  breed  the  old  long- 
nosed  narrow-backs  and  light-ham  sorts.  Heavier  and  fatter  hogs  go  to  market 
now  at  eleven  to  twelve  months  old,  and  make  more  money  than  those  did 
fatted  thirty  years  ago  at  two  years  old.  Even  in  this  class  of  farm  stock 
many  men  are  slow  to  make  the  improvement  which  can  be  so  quickly  done 
at  very  little  cost.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep  hungry,  slab  sided,  ill  thriving 
swine.  By  giving  a  large  quantity  of  good  feed,  such  hogs  are  never  satisfied 
and  they  cannot  be  properly  filled  between  their  thick,  hard  hides  and  bones. 

I  think  we  may  all  be  convinced  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having 
better  live  farm  stock.  The  old  common  cattle  should  disappear.  The  mixed 
up  scrub  sheep,  the  long  snouted,  sharp-backed  swine,  and  the  almost  worthless 
horse  should  also  disappear.  This  must  be  done  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  large  stock  growing  companies  of  the  West  who  are  largely  improving 
their  herds  and  flacks.  Let  all  farmers  feed  generously,  and  see  that  the  feed 
given  produces  a  good  return  from  the  animal  that  consumes  it. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  by  quoting  a  few  lines  of  a  poem,  read  by  Dr.  L. 
B.  Walker,  before  the  Richland  County  Agricultural  Society  in  1855.  The 
whole  poem  is  excellent — applicable  to  every  department  of  the  farm  and 
household.  * 

''Have  a  plan  about  your  farm,  your  crops,  your  hogs,  your  cattle. 
Work  is  not  all ;  to  calculate  is  fully  half  the  battle. 
Speaking  of  cattle — get  good  breeds ;  they'll  pay  yo  u  for  their  keeping. 
Bad  breeds  will  eat  their  heads  ofl  twice,  and  then  not  be  done  eatmg. 
Some  farmers'  hogs  are  head  and  ears ;  for  feed  the  corn  is  taken. 
They  turn  it  into  skin  and  bones,  and  then  they  lose  their  bacon. 
Some  folks  keep  sheep,  and  the  more  they're  fed  the  less  the  wool  increases, 
Then  scold  about  the  price  they  get  for  coarse  and  scanty  fleeces. 
Don't  buy  sorrel  horses  with  white  feet,  nor  cows  with  a  bull's  head ; 
Nor  think  the  extra  breeds  will  keep  unless  they're  extra  fed. 
Some  starve  their  cows  in  winter  time ;  in  spring  they  starve  the  calf. 
Then  wonder  that  their  stock's  so  poor,  'twould  make  a  donkey  laugh. 
Give  your  stock  shelter  and  a  bed  ;  keep  young  calves  with  their  oam, 
And  if  you  do  not  change  your  flock,  be  sure  you  change  your  ram." 
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THE  COBDEN  CLUB,  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


By  John  Pow,  Salem,  Ohio. 


[Read  before  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  at  one  or  two  institutes  in  the 

"wool  counties." 

This  subject  is  one  in  which  you  are  all  deeply  interested,  because  its  work 
is  directed  against  our  system  of  protection,  and  consequently  against  your 
industry.  Tariff  duties  and  their  relation  to  wool  growing,  and  other  indus- 
tries, ia  this  country,  have  been  very  thoroughly  exemplified  by  the  reductions 
of  1883,  as  shown  by  the  general  prostration  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  same  have  been  quite  generally  discussed  by  the  press,  and 
also  by  our  political  economists.  It  is  not,  therefore,  my  intention,  in  this 
paper,  to  speak  of  tariff  duties  except  when  I  may  do  so  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject fjr  consideration,  which  in  my  judgment  has  had  more  to  do  than  any- 
thing else  in  developing  and  fostering  a  sentiment  in  this  country  of  which  the 
tariff  reductions  of  1883,  and  the  still  further  reductions  contemplated,  are 
but  the  legitimate  sequel  and  outgrowth. 

I  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Cobdcn  Club  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, b  icked  by  English  capitalists  for  the  dissemination  of  free  trade  litera- 
ture, with  the  avowed  hope  and  intention  of  reaping  a  benefit  from  if  not  con- 
trolling our  markets  for  English  products,  and  breakirg  down  our  industries, 
thereby  displacing  the  labor  connected  therewith,  and  forcing  the  same  into 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  products  of  which  are  already  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  actual  consumption  by  American  citizens. 

The  magnitude  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Cobden  Club  can  be  pro- 
bably best  understood  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  annually  at  least 
$50,000  is  appropriated  and  expended  in  the  furthering  of  free  trade  senti- 
ment. It  is  stated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  at  least  700,000  copies  of  pamph- 
lets and  documents  have  been  distributed  among  our  people,  with  the  view  of 
breaking  down  the  American  protective  system.  These  influences  are  backed 
andsus!ained  by  the  capitalists,  manufacturers  and  statesmen  of  England.  It 
is  said  that  219  members  of  Parliament  and  almost  the  entire  English  cabinet 
are  members  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Added  to  this  are  their  agents  and  con- 
federates, who  are  engaged  in  the  impc station  of  products.  Besides  there  are 
with  them  the  professors  of  many  colleges  in  the  United  States,  who  boast 
that  every  student  they  turn  out  is  in  favor  of  free  trade ;  and  through  the 
Cobden  Club,  silver  medals  are  awarded  students  who  write  essays  upon  the 
subject  of  free  trade  in  Harvard,  Yale  and  Williams  colleges.  Gentlemen, 
that  through  these  vast  influences  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  our  protective  system,  and  the  crippUng  of  our  industries, 
is  not  surprising.  And  yet  why  an  American  citizen,  and  especially  a  pro- 
ducer, is  willing  to  be  duped  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by  free  trade  econo- 
mists, backed  by  English  capital,  is  a  mystery,  and  yet  not  more  so  than  that  an 
American  producer  should  not  prefer  his  own  markets  for  his  own  products. 

I  have  f  poken  of  what  the  Cobden  Club  is  doing  to  break  down  our  pro- 
tective system,  in  behalf  of  England.  Now  the  question  is,  Why  should  Eng- 
land put  forth  such  efforts  as  referred  to,  to  break  down  our  protective  system, 
and  introduce  her  own  system  of  free  trade  in  its  place  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
through  love  for  the  American  people.  I  believe  a  good  reason  can  be  offered. 
It  is  because  England  does  not  raise  sufficient  food  to  feed  her  own  people. 
In  the  year  1883,  England  paid  out  for  breadstuffs,  meats  and  other  articles  of 
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food  consumed,  over  $600,000,000,  and  if  the  increased  ratio  should  be  the 
same  for  the  next  ten  years  as  for  the  past,  it  will  require  over  $1,000,000,000 
in  1893  to  furnish  sufficient  food  to  feed  her  people,  beyond  her  own  produc- 
tions. No  nation  can  stand  this  great  drain  of  wealth  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  no  people  better  understand  this  than  the  English;  and  the  question  with 
her  mmutacturers,  statesmen  and  politicians  is  how  to  provide  cheap  food  for 
their  people.  If  she  can  break  down  our  protective  system,  she  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  our  laboring  men  employed  in  manufacturing  would  of 
necessity  be  driven  into  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  would  result  in  a  very 
large  over-production,  which  would  put  down  prices,  very  probably,  to  one- 
half  of  what  tney  now  are.  Farmers  would  then  receive  fifty  cents  for  what 
they  now  receive  one  dollar  for— and  I  ask  you  farraers  who  are  present,  Who 
vsrould  be  benefited  thereby  ?  You  cou'd  not  raise  one  bushel  more  per  acre  than 
you  now  do,  and  yet  you  would  only  get  one  half  the  price.  England  would 
be  benefited.  She  would  then  buy  her  food  products  for  one-half  she  now 
pays,  and  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  be  the  losers  by  just  what  England 
would  gain. 

That  is  not  all.  England  wants  a  market  for  her  manufactured  products, 
and  if  she  can  cripple  or  break  down  our  manufacturers,  she  expects  we  will 
buy  from  her  what  we  now  produce,  and  in  that  way  add  to  her  prosperity  and 
weilth,  and  our  poverty,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  adopt  her  free  trade  policy.  There  can  be  but  one  result  if 
this  nation  adopts  free  trade,  and  that  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  to 
the  basis  of  cost  of  pauper  labor  in  Europe.  More  than  $7,000,000,000  worth 
of  goods  are  annually  produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and 
over  $1,500,000,000  is  paid  for  labor  to  produce  them.  Of  this  l  irge  sum  of 
money  quite  a  considerable  part  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  your  products, 
such  as  wool,  meats,  and  breadstuffs;  and  indeed,  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
business  of  the  country  is  made,  as  well  as  the  prosperity.  Do  any  of  you 
believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  American  citizens,  or  an  eco- 
nomic measure,  for  this  government  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  take  away 
one  half  the  means  of  subsistence  from  laborers,  and  compel  consumers  to  buy 
in  foreign  markets  (which  the  consumer  always  must  do  in  effect  when  he  buys 
an  imported  article),  by  paying  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  purchase  price, 
and  thus  take  permanently  from  the  pockets  of  American  citizens  $7,000,000,- 
000  annually,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  this  Nation's  wealth. 

It  is  said  by  free  traders  that  a  benefit  would  accrue  to  this  nation  and  people 
by  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  growing  out  of  reciprocity  of  trade.  Now, 
what  is  reciprocity  of  trade  ?  It  is  simply  this  and  nothir  g  more  :  You  buy 
of  me  and  I  will  buy  of  you,  provided,  you  sell  as  cheap  as  I  can  buy  else- 
where. Gentlemen,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  desiring  to  purchase  any 
commodity  who  would  first  seek  to  learn  how  the  balance  of  trade  stood  between 
nations,  as  one  of  the  factors  necessary  to  know  in  m.aking  the  purchase  ? 
Suppose  that  a  man  in  this  Convention  desired  to  purchase  one  thousand  tons 
of  steel  rails.  Would  he  consult  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and 
America  in  making  the  purchase?  By  no  means.  He  would  telegraph  New 
York  and  London  to  learn  the  prices,  and  then  purchase  where  the  price  was 
the  lowest.  It  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  he  buys  where  he  can  make  the  most 
money.  He  would  not  care  to  know  how  the  balance  of  trade  stood  between 
nations.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  as  preached  by  the 
apostles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  No,  every  step  taken  by  this  Government  for 
the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  below  an  amount  which  will  secure  to  the  various 
industries  prosperity  is  one  step  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  industries 
and  against  the  laborers  of  this  country. 
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As  proof  of  this,  I  quote  from  an  address  written  by  Mr.  Mongredien,  who 
is  employed  by  the  Cobden  Ciub  to  write  addresses  to  American  farmers,  in 
the  interests  of  E.igland.  He  says:  **Let  the  American  farmers  give  their 
support  to  no  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  does 
not  pledge  himself,  if  elected,  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  at  least  five  per  cent, 
every  successive  year  on  the  import  duties,  until  the  whole  are  abolished."  So 
you  will  see,  my  friends,  that  the  capitaUsts  of  England,  through  the  Cobden 
Club,  have  the  cheek  to  take  part  in  our  elections,  by  making  direct  appeals 
to  our  people.  I  ask  you,  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio — farmers,  sheep  breeders, 
and  wool  growers,  without  regard  to  political  affiliations  (which,  from  observa- 
tion, must  be  very  strong),  whether  you  are  willing  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Cobden  Club, 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  and  who  will,  if  elected,  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Mongredien  address  to  America^  farmers?  The  hope  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  Americaii  citizens  lies  in  a  protective  tariff  sufficient  to 
give  the  American  market  to  home  products. 

The  cry  against  surplus  revenue  arising  from  protective  duties,  and  the  re- 
ductions proposed  as  a  remedy  by  some  of  our  Congressmen  at  this  time,  shows, 
in  my  judgment,  very  great  stupidity,  and  is  probably  best  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  lower  rates  of  duties  have  given  increased  revenues.  1  his  result  could 
not  but  follow,  from  the  fact  that  low  rates  of  duties  open  up  our  markets  to 
additional  importations  of  products.  In  connection  with  this,  I  will  submit 
some  facts  which  are  very  significant.  The  surplus  revenues  for  the  year  1885 
were  $17,859,735,  and  the  estimated  shortage  or  deficits,  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  is 
$25,000,000.  With  this  statement  of  facts,  why  talk  about  reduction  of  duties, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revenues?  Should  the  results  sought  for  be 
brought  about  by  a  reduction  of  duties,  would  it  not  necessitate  direct  taxation 
to  meet  the  deficit  of  $25,000,000  ? 

The  theory  advanced  by  some  of  our  New  England  manufacturers  that  they 
should  have  free  raw  material  is  simply,  if  recognized  and  adopted  by  this 
Government  in  a  law,  one  step  taken  toward  free  trade.  As  illustration  of 
this  proposition,  I  submit :  First,  compare  the  wool-growing  industry  of  this 
country,  whose  product  is  spoken  of  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  as  raw 
material,  with  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry.  The  census  reports  give 
1,020,000  flock  masters,  with  at  least  2,000,000  attendants;  in  all  over  3,000,- 
000  persons  engaged  in  and  dependent  upon  the  industry,  with  at  least  $5,000,- 
000  of  capital  invested.  The  woolen  manufacturing  industry  is  represented 
in  numbers,  employers,  and  employes,  at  only  about  120,000  persons  all  told, 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  $300,000,000.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  woolen  manufactures,  only  three-fifths  of  the  capital  represented  by  the 
wool  growing  industry,  represented  by  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  with  the  180,- 
000  employes  only  six  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  wool  growing,  any  more 
deserving  of  the  protection  of  this  Government  than  the  300,000,000  men  en- 
gaged in  the  wool  industry,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,000?  The  illustration 
or  comparison  here  given  of  wool  and  woolens  will  apply  to  almost  any  indus- 
try, and  any  legislation  in  this  country  recognizing  the  claims  as  set  forth  by 
the  manufacturers,  for  what  they  term  free  raw  material,  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, class  legislation.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  than  to  show  a  desire  to  build  themselves  up  by  sacrificing  other 
industries.  It  means,  if  successful,  the  alienation  of  all  producers  of  what 
may  be  termed  raw  material  against  the  manufacturers,  and  will  drive  them  into 
the  ranks  of  free  traders. 
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The  theojy  advanced  by  some  of  our  would-be  political  eeonomists  that  all 
tariff  duties  are  but  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  seems  to  me  erroneous.  Who 
knows  for  a  certainty  who  pays  the  duty  ?  foreign  producers  or  importers,  who 
declare  that  the  duty  they  have  to  pay  before  they  can  sell  in  our  markets, 
comes  off  of  them,  and  that  their  profits  are  less  the  duty,  or  the,  political 
economist  referred  to?  There  are  two  systems  of  political  economy.  One  is 
based  on  theory  and  assumption ;  the  other  on  established  facts,  such  as  that 
general  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  always  toilowed  a 
protective  revenue  tariff. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  ho-v  shall  we,  as  sheep-breeders, 
wool  growers,  and  producers  generally,  be  able  to  successfully  combat  this 
dangerous  and  fallacious  enemy,  free  trade,  whose  doctrines  are  being  spread 
all  over  this  country,  through  the  Cobden  Clu'i?  This  is  the  question  of  the 
day.  I  know  of  no  way  'by  which  it  can  be  done  more  thoroughlv  than  by 
meeting  the  doctrine  with  literature,  based  on  protection  to  all  those  engaged 
in  industries  and  the  laborers  of  the  country.  Let  a  committee  be  formed  from 
those  engaged  in  industries  needing  protection,  with  power  to  raisf.  funds  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  best  of  ability  to  write  addresses  and  secure  iheir  publica- 
tion and  circulation  (most  agricultural  papers  wou'd  gladly  publish  the  ad- 
dresses), and  in  this  way  educate  the  people  as  to  what  constitutes  true  political 
economy  to  American  citizens.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  tariff  leg- 
islation has  been  a  selfishness  growing  out  of  distinct  and  separate  interests, 
thus  prompting  industries  to  act  separate  and  apart  in  securing  favorable  legis- 
lation. No  legislation  in  this  country  should  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
people  unless  the  greater  number  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  no  legis- 
lation secured  by  selfish  motives  is  at  all  likely  to  benefit  the  masses.  In 
securing  legislation  all  industries  standing  in  need  of  protection  should  work 
in  harmony,  and  the  re«5ults  should  be  equitable  to  all.  Tariff  legislation  thus 
secured  would  have  a  permanency,  because  its  effects  would  be  mutually  felt 
by  all  industries  and  citizens,  and  would  have  no  elements  within  itself  for  its 
own  destruction.  And  thus  the  business  interests  of  the  country  would  not 
be  liable  to  sudden  convulsions  arising  from  the  changes  of  values  in  products 
incident  to  frequent  tariff  legislation. 

Gentlemen,  m  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  recommend  that  some  action  be 
taken  on  your  part  to  counteract  the  influence  of  English  capital,  as  used 
through  the  Cobden  Club,  and  certain  American  institutions  of  learning,  to 
break  down  the  American  system  of  protection. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOILING  SYSTEM  OF  FARMING. 


By  C.  Z.  Yoder. 


[Read  at  the  Wayne  County  Institute,  Shreve,  Ohio.] 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  teach  you  everything  that  can  be  learned  on  this  mode  of 
farming;  nor  do  I  appear  before  you  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  possessing  good 
literary  talents,  nor  as  a  glib  tongued  agent  who  is  selling  the  most  wonderful 
invention  of  the  age,  or  the  famous  Bohemian  oats,  or  Red  Line  wheat;  nor 
are  we  here  to  give  you  the  experience  of  a  New  England  farmer,  or  of  some 
Lord  of  England  or  Germany,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  I  am  prompted  to 
give  you  ray  own  experience. 
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We  well  remember  how  eager  we  were  to  hear  every  word  spoken,  and  to 
read  every  line  that  was  princed  upon  that  subject  when  about  to  undertake 
soiling;  nor  did  we  get  much  encouragement  from  our  neighbor  farmers. 
They  thought  it  would  be  good  for  our  land,  but  it  would  be  too  expensive  and 
too  much  trouble,  and  to  save  gossiping  about  it  we  did  not  intimate  t>n  any  of 
our  neighbors  that  we  contemplated  adopting  this  system  until  we  were  ready  to 
"try  it  on." 

When  we  were  preparing  the  ground  for  our  first  soiling  crop,  our  hired  hand 
was  asked  by  a  good  ola-f .shioned  neighbor  farmer  what  I  was  doing;  the 
hired  man  told  him.  -'Well/'  says  the  neighbor,  **one  year  will  do  him;" 
other  farmers  gave  me  a  little  more  time,  but  said  I  would  soon  become  tir  jd 
of  it.  It  is  now  e-leven  years  since  I  adopted  this  system  of  farming,  and  it 
has  proved  itself  more  satisfactory  to  m*e  than  I  had  anticipated,  nor  have  I 
to  day  any  thoughts  of  abandoning  it  on  my  farm. 

And  yet  farmers  generjlly  have  .ieen  slow  to  adopt  this  way  of  farming,  and 
I  believe  will  be  for  several  years  to  come;  from  this  fact,  that  the  farms  are 
fenced  off  into  fi-!ds,  and,  as  a  rule,  f  irmers  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
pasturing  and  to  the  fences,  that  they  fail  to  see  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  these  fences,  as  well  as  the  annual  loss  sustained,  by  wasting  manure,  land, 
etc  ,  but  look  at  the  feedmg  of  c^tue  to  be  much  more  laborious  and  burden- 
some than  it  is. 

In  18H9  I  bought  the  farm  which  I  now  reside  upon,  shuited  two  miles 
sou^h  of  Smiihville.  and  began  tarmir-g  then  and  there.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
farm  had  been  leased  for  many  years,  and  by  too  much  pasturing,  careless 
farming,  and  appl)  ir)g  but  comparatively  little  manure  on  the  land,  the  fa;  m 
had  bt'come  impoverished,  and  the  buildings  and  fences  werebady  dilapidated. 

In  1873  we  built  a  g  )od  barn,  and  had  the  stables  and  feeding  room  arranged 
so  we  thought  it  would  be  convenient  for  ado;  ting  the  proposed  systt  m  of  farm- 
ing, which  we  began  the  foUowincf  suti^mer  (A  1874.  Our  following  calcula- 
tions are  based  upon  the  farming  of  grain-procucir.g  farms  of  Ohio : 

Land  thai  is  too  wet  or  hiiiy  and  ruu^h  to  cultivate  with  profit,  we  would,  of 
course,  think  it  best  to  pasture. 

By  the  soiling  system,  we  mean  to  feed  the  cattle  in  their  stables  with  green 
feed,  cut  and  hauled  into  the  barn  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  pasturing  them 
as  is  customary  in  our  country. 

We  will  now  con,  ider  some  ot  the  advantages  that  we  have  in  this  method 
of  farming  over  that  of  the  old  way  by  pasturing  and  fencing. 

First,  we  save  land  ;  second,  we  make  and  save  more  money;  third,  we  save 
fencing ;  fourth,  we  save  much  tramping  of  the  soil ;  fifth,  it  is  more  convenient ; 
sixth,  we  save  labor  in  cutting  thistles,  briars,  elders,  running  after  breechy 
cattle,  etc. 

F;rst — Saving  land.  The  namber  of  acres  requisite  to  keep  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cattle  by  soiling  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  etc. ; 
but  from  our  experience  we  can  keep  six  or  eight  head  of  cattle  from  three 
acres  as  well  as  we  can  keep  ihem  on  ten  acres,  by  pasturing  them,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  seven  acres  in  soiling. 

Then,  again,  when  we  pastured,  we  had  our  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
divided  into  ten  fields  of  nearly  ten  acres  each,  with  a  lane  fenced  on  both 
sides  running  through  the  middle  of  the  farm  ;  hence,  we  had  about  720  rods 
of  interior  fences,  which  were  built  mostly  of  rails ;  and  the  lanes  had  to  be 
twice  as  wide  as  they  now  are  withouc  fences,  because  of  hauling  in  wheat, 
hay,  or  fodder,  and  in  order  that  teams  may  conveniently  pass  each  other,  in 
hauling  grain  or  manure  with  two  wagons;  thus,  we  save  about  four  acres  more 
land  by  having  no  interior  fences,  which  will  add  up  eleven  acres  of  land  saved 
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on  our  farm  by  this  system,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  when  our  land 
sells  for  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Second — In  making  and  saving  manure,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  have  a 
decided  advantage  in  this  mode  of  farming.  Because,  first,  we  have  eleven 
acres  more  land  to  raise  feed  and  straw  tnan  we  had  when  we  pastured,  which 
is  all  converted  into  manure.  Second — the  three  acres  which  we  use  to  raise 
feed  for  our  cattle  also  go  to  increase  the  quantity  of  manure. 

Third  — About  everything  that  is  not  hauled  to  the  barn  for  feed  and  for 
bedding  for  our  stock,  is  plowed  down  as  green  manure.  Clover  especially  is 
considered  valuable  ior  renovating  our  worn-out  soils  by  plowing  it  down, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  done  in  pasturing,  as  it  is  nearly  always  wanted 
for  pasture,  but  in  s  ailing  we  plow  down  the  second  crop  of  clover,  or  we  may 
leave  it  for  seed  or  af  ermath,  which,  too,  will  be  worked  through  the  stables 
into  manure.  We  aim  to  convert  everything  into  manure  that  grows  on  our 
farm  except  wheat,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  grass  beeds,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  our  family.  In  planting,  stale  and  droppmgs  are  waisted  in  the  lanes, 
fence  corners,  ditches,  and  timber  lots,  even  in  the  pasture  fields  we  do  not 
receive  much  benefit  therefrom,  as  the  droppings- lie  exposed  to  the  v/eatherfor 
months  and  impede  vegetation.  Manure  makes  manure;  the  more  manure 
we  make  and  save,  and  thei)  judiciously  apply  to  our  land,  the  more  feed  and 
straw  we  can  raise,  which  again  are  essential  to  making  manure.  We  make 
about  three  times  as  much  manure  now  as  we  did  when  we  pastured,  which  is 
due  mostly  to  this  mode  of  farming,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  directly, 
because  we  have  at  least  eleven  acres  more  land  to  produce  material  for  mik- 
ing manure,  and  because  we  save  all  the  manure  that  is  made  on  the  farm ;  and 
indirectly  so,  because  of  the  increased  fertility  of  our  soil,  we  can  raise  better 
crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  hay,  which  in  due  time  enlarge  the  manure  pile. 

As  regards  the  saving  of  fences,  we  can  at  least  dispense  with  all 
interior  fences,  excepting  our  yard  fences,  and  were  it  not  for  charity's  sake, 
we  could  also  dispense  with  our  outside  fences.  However,  as  we  have  said 
above,  we  have  saved  over  700  rods  of  fence  on  our  farm,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  cost  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  rod  for  labor,  material,  etc.,  and 
if  this  were  all,  the  fence-maker  indeed  would  be  fortunate,  for  just  as  soon 
as  the  fence  is  built,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  a  storm,  or  burned  down, 
or  up-set  by  breechy  cattle,  or  "hallow  e'en  ers."  We  have  seen  that  farmers 
were  compelled  to  quit  work  in  the  harvest  field  to  go  and  repair  the  lences, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  cattle  intruding  upon  their  neighbors'  or  their  own 
grain  fields.  Our  fences  in  our  county  alone  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
on  the  majority  of  the  farms  are  by  far  the  most  unsightly  thing  on  the  farm, 
grown  up  with  briars  and  weeds,  aff'ording  protection  for  dangerous  and  injuri- 
ous reptiles;  they  annually  require  more  labor  and  money  to  repair  them  than 
they  are  worth.  Why,  just  think  of  keeping  up  such  an  expensive  thing 
twelve  months  in  a  year,  so  as  to  have  the  use  ol  them  for  five  months  in  a 
ye.ir.  The  best  that  can  be  made  of  them,  they  are  only  a  temporary,  incon- 
venient, and  in  short  an  unprofitable  thing. 

Fourt  1 — The  tramping  of  our  land  especially  on  our  clay  soil  in  pasturing 
at  all  times  during  the  summer  season  is  far  more  injurious  to  our  land  than 
most  farmers  seem  to  think.  However,  any  enterprising  farmer  will  readily 
perceive  a  vast  diff"crence  in  plowing  and  pulverizing  two  fi.  ids,  one  of  which 
was  pastured,  and  the  other  one  mown  for  hay.  The  field  that  was  mown  is 
not  only  easier  to  plow,  but  also  much  easier  to  pulverize,  and  to  bring  it  in  a 
good  condition  to  sow  or  plant  our  seeds  with  much  less  labor  and  expense 
lor  one  or  two  years.  Not  only  will  the  tramping  of  the  fields  cause  the  land 
to  be  stubborn  to  break  up  and  pulverize,  thereby  making  its  chances  less  ior 
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a  full  crop  of  anything,  but  the  tramping  of  a  field  while  pasturing  it  will 
more  or  less  injure  the  grass,  retard  its  growth  and  consequently  will  produce 
less  feed,  and  the  result  will  be  less  manure  and  less  gain  for  the  farmer. 

Fifth — Convenience  on  a  farm  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  every 
industrious  and  economical  farmer,  the  more  convenient  we  have  our  farms 
and  buildings,  the  more  labor  and  money  we  can  save,  and  it  certainly  affords 
us  much  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  cultivate  such  a  larm  than  to  be 
encumbered  with  fences,  bars  and  gates.  Having  no  gates  or  bars  to  open  in 
going  to  or  from  the  barn  and  fields,  or  hungry  cattle  or  hogs  running  after 
you  and  tresspassing  wherever  there  is  any  change  cf  pushing  a  gate  open,  it 
is  much  less  trouble  to  drive  nome  to  the  implement  house  with  our  plows, 
culiiva-ors,  drills,  self-binders,  ere.,  ard  store  them  away  in  the  dry  when 
night  comes  or  a  rain  overtakes  us.  We  all  know  that  farming  utensils,  when 
kept  in  the  dry  will  last  longer  and  do  much  better  work  than  when  they  are 
frequently  exposed  to  wet  weather.  Plows,  if  put  in  the  dry  when  not  in  use 
will  then  be  ready  to  do  good  work  any  time  while  if  they  are  left  out  in  the 
wet  and  mud,  it  will  take  some  time  and  much  patience  to  get  them  in  ordtr 
again  to  do  good  work,  and  so  it  is  with  all  farming  implements.  How  incon- 
venient and  perplexing  it  is  to  move  a  self-binder  through  a  narrow  lane  and 
narrow  bars  and  gates  every  farmer  knows  that  has  used  them.  Again,  it 
is  convenient  in  having  no  fences,  we  can  drive  onto  our  farm  road  that  leads 
to  the  barn  any  place  along  one  ^^hole  side  of  the  field,  instead  of  always 
driving  to  one  corner  of  the  field  where  the  gap  is  to  get  out  or  in,  in  hauling 
in  grain  or  hay,  or  hauling  out  manure,  and  so  on.  Much  tramping  of  the 
ground  is  also  saved  by  not  driving  over  one  place  continuously  as  we  have  to 
do  when  we  have  fences  all  around  the  field.  How  much  more  convenient  it 
is  to  hive  large  fields  to  plow  and  cultivate,  or  harvest,  than  it  is  to  work  in 
small  fields,  as  they  generally  are  when  they  are  fenced  off  for  pasturing,  and 
often  we  see  them  in  an  irregular  shape  which  makes  it  still  more  inconvenient. 
Think  of  the  I  irge  corn  fields,  how  much  corn  is  saved  by  not  having  to  turn 
so  often,  and  where  there  arc  no  fences  we  can  oftentimes  drive  out  onto  the 
farm  road  or  on  to  the  grass  to  turn  around,  thereby  saving  the  corn. 

Sixth — If  there  was  any  thing  which  was  dreaded  on  the  farm  in  our  boy- 
hood, it  was  being  sent  out  into  a  Ij.rge  pasture  field  to  pull  of  the  nasty 
thistles,  to  grub  them  out  or  to  mow  them  with  a  heavy  briar  scythe,  yet  it  had 
to  be  done,  they  were  an  unsightly  thing  to  my  father,  and  no  thistles  were 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  on  the  farm.  But  the  farmers  did  not  all  feel  so  disposed 
to  destroy  the  thistles,  and  unless  this  work  would  be  done  by  all,  there  would 
always  be  seed  enough  to  pollute  the  land  every  year.  So  that  we  had  to  go 
over  the  pasture  fields,  and  along  the  fences  every  year  to  cut  the  thistles, 
briars,  and  elder  bushes,  which  we  do  not  need  to  dread  so  now. 

Another  advantage  we  have  is  that  our  cattle  do  not  become  breechy,  and 
we  are  saved  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  running  after  breechy  cattle 
for  hours,  and  sometimes  even  days  are  lost  in  hunting  stock  when  they  get 
away.  We  have  been  offered  such  cattle  at  reduced  prices,  because  they  were 
a  nuisance  to  let  run  with  other  cattle  while  pasturing  them. 

In  our  remarks  above  we  certainly  have  not  over-estimated  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  the  fences  as  well  as  the  waste  of  manure,  etc.  For  instance, 
when  we  travel  over  the  county,  we  see  that  the  majority  of  farms  are  fenced 
into  fields  of  less  than  ten  acres  each,  upon  which  we  based  our  calculations, 
but  we  will  calculate  that  there  are  eleven  acres  of  land  lost  for  every  hundred 
acres  of  land  we  have  in  our  county.  Now,  as  the  whole  surface  of  our 
county  contains  342,805  acres,  and  we  will  suppose  that  only  two-thirds  of  it 
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is  arable  land,  we  will  find  that  we  have  25,135  acres  of  land  wasted  by  pas- 
turing, in  our  county. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  early  settlers  had  a  profit  in  fencing,  when  land 
was  worth  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  and  timber  was  of  no  value  to  them, 
and  when  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  land  was  yet  forest  where  the  cattle 
would  be  pastured,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  fence  in  their  grain-fields. 
Nor  did  they  have  the  means  or  opportunity  to  build  themselves  large  and  con- 
venient barns  and  stables;  neither  did  ihey  have  the  drills,  cultivators,  mow- 
ers and  reapers  to  take  care  of  as  we  have  now,  but  their  sickles,  mowing 
scythes  and  hand  hoes  they  carried  home  on  their  backs,  and  stored  them 
away  under  their  house  roof.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  manure  was  but  of 
little  account.  But  how  amazingly  things  have  changed ;  our  land  sells  from 
$50.00  to  ^150  00  per  acre  instead  of  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  our  tim- 
ber land  has  become  valuable,  and  the  scarcity  of  it  to  day  clearly  indicates 
that  our  forests  demand  protection,  and  that  no  lumber  should  be  used  except- 
ing for  necessary  and  profitable  improvements. 

Now  we  have  large  and  commodijus  barns  to  feed  Our  stock  in  the  stables. 
Both  barns  and  fences  are  expensive,  and  if  we  can  dispense  with  one,  so 
much  will  be  saved  to  invest  in  something  more  profitable.  Now  the  deteri- 
oration of  our  soils  demands  a  careful  saving  of  our  manure.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  are  annually  paid  in  our  county  for  commercial  fertil- 
izers, and  yet  hundreds  of  tons  of  good  manure  are  annually  wasted. 

These  few  remarks  will  suffice,  as  I  think  it  is  evident  that  in  our  age  of 
improvement  it  becomes  necessary  that  we,  as  farmers,  adopt  a  more  economi- 
cal way  of  farming.  I  will  now  give  you  our  method  of  feeding,  the  kind  of 
food  I  raise,  etc.,  during  the  soiling  season. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  raising  crops  for  soiling  is  to  have  the  land 
on  which  you  raise  the  soiling  crop  rich  and  in  good  order,  so  that  good  heavy 
crops  can  be  raised  therefrom,  as  it  takes  mucn  less  time  and  labor  to  gather 
the  rations  from  a  good  piece  of  fodder  than  from  a  poor  piece.  A  second 
thing  of  importance  is  to  have  this  land  near  the  barn,  and  a  third  is  to  have 
a  convenient  stable  and  feeding  room,  and  implements  to  convey  the  feed  to 
the  barn. 

We  depend  upon  green  rye,  clover,  and  green  corn  fodder  and  roo's  for 
our  soiling  crops. 

During  the  month  of  September  we  sow  the  rye,  about  one  and  one-half 
bushels  per  acre.  For  early  feed,  in  the  sp  ing,  when  it  is  taken  as  soon  as  it 
is  tall  enough  to  mow  conveniently,  it  makes  good  feed  for  milk  cows,  and 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  soil  is  fertile  the  second  crop  of  the  early 
cut  rye  can  be  cut  again,  when  ripe,  for  tying  corn  fodder.  But  after  the  rye 
is  all  out  in  heads,  the  cattle  will  not  relish  it,  and  by  the  time  it  will  blossom 
they  will  refuse  to  eat  it.  But  by  this  time  the  clover  will  be  ready  to  mow  for 
feed,  which  I  use  for  feeding  until  wheat  harvest,  when  the  first  crop  of  fodder 
corn  will  be  ready  to  mow.  I  manage  to  have  corn  to  feed  until  frost  kills  it, 
which  ends  the  soiling  crops,  unless  we  have  roots. 

Green  fodder  corn  is  the  best  feed  for  milk  cows  that  I  have  tried  yet,  btit  after 
it  is  all  in  tassel  it  is  not  so  palatable.  Cows  that  are  fed  on  young  green  corn- 
fodder  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  will  generally  do  better  than  the 
cows  that  are  in  pasture  when  it  is  so  often  hot  and  dry  and  the  flies  are  bad. 

In  order  to  have,  young  and  palatable  corn-fodder  from  harvest  until  autumn, 
one  must  sow  corn  at  least  three  diff"erent  times  in  the  season.  First,  I  sow 
about  corn  planting  time.  To  sow  much  earlier,  the  seed  will  be  liable  to  rot. 
Second,  I  sow  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  third  crop  I  sow  just  before  hay 
harvest,  or  about  the  twentieth  of  June. 
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In  seasons  that  are  not  very  dry,  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  it  would  be 
well  to  sow  the  fourth  time,  but  if  it  is  very  dry,  the  corn  may  not  come  up  in 
time  to  do  much  good  before  frost  comes. 

The  amount  of  land  needed  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  feed,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  also  upon  the  season ;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  plerty,  and  if  some  rye  or  corn  is  left  it  will  in  nowise  be  lost, 
but  can  be  cured  for  winter  feed. 

To  keep  six  or  eight  head  of  cattle,  I  sow  about  one-fourth  acre  to  rye,  one 
and  one-half  acres  to  corn.  The  clover  which  I  need  for  soiling  I  mow  in  the 
clover  field,  which  I  have  for  hay. 

The  corn  I  so  v  wich  a  good  grain  drill,  just  as  I  would  sow  oats  or  wheat, 
abouc  two  and  a  half  or  three  bushels  of  good  seed  per  acre.  The  ground  should 
be  in  good  order,  having  a  mellow  surface  so  that  the  corn  will  be  covered 
nicely.  If  it  should  rain  hard  and  then  get  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  crust  before 
the  corn  comts  up,  I  harrow  the  ground  well  with  a  common  drag  by  the  time 
the  cofn  comes  up.  This  is  all  I  do  to  corn,  and  generally  make  a  large 
amount  of  feed  per  acre. 

The  lots  on  wnich  the  rye  and  the  first  crop  of  corn  were  raised  can  be  sown 
to  turnips  and  the  lot  on  which  the  second  crop  of  corn  was  raised,  can  be 
sown  to  rye  for  the  next  season. 

I  once  tried  oats  for  a  soiling  crop,  but  the  season  was  dry  and  the  crop 
remained  short,  and  by  the  time  it  was  fit  to  cut,  the  corn  was  ready  too,  and 
was  be'ter,  so  I  had  no  advantage  in  sowing  oats  for  soiling;  but  for  all  I 
know  the  greatly  renowned  Bohemian  oats  might  be  excellent. 

After  the  frost  kills  the  corn  we  must  have  roots,  or  root  tops,  or  pumpkins 
to  feed  if  we  want  the  cows  to  do  well,  and  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  green  feed,  I  generally  feed  some  bran  to  the  cows.  Since,  by 
soiling,  all  the  manure  is  saved,  one  can  afford  to  feed  bran  to  cows,  especially 
if  we  value  the  manure  from  feeding  bran  as  highly  as  some  of  our  scientific 
farmers  do,  who  estimate  the  manure  from  feeding  bran  as  high  as  we  generally 
have  to  pay  for  bran. 

As  to  the  roots,  I  have  cultivated  turnips,  rutabagas,  and  the  mangel- 
wurzel,  which  are  all  very  good.  The  seed  for  these  roots  with  directions  for 
cultivation  can  be  had  in  any  good  seed  store,  or  provision  store.  The  tops 
of  these  roots  will  make  good  feed  for  the  cows  after  the  corn  is  frosted,  and 
the  roots,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  are  raised,  are  very  good  to  feed  in  winter 
and  spring,  b:  fore  we  can  have  rye  to  feed. 

The  most  convenient  thing  that  we  have  yet  seen  to  haul'  the  green  feed 
with  is  a  cart  that  I  had  made  for  this  purpose.  On  this  one  horse  cart  can  be 
loaded  feed  enough  to  do  six  head  of  cattle  one  whole  day.  The  feed  is 
mowed  in  the  morning  wiih  a  mowing  scythe,  and  hauled  in  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  bank  barn,  where  we  can  dump  the  feed  down  the  chute  into  the 
feeding-room,  where  it  is  convenient  to  feed.  By  hauling  in  the  feed  in  the 
morning,  when  it  is  moist  and  cool,  it  will  then  remain  so  all  day.  On  Satur- 
day, I  haul  in  two  loads  of  feed  to  last  over  Sunday. 

In  adopting  this  system,  one  should  see  to  have  a  convenient  stable  and 
feeding  room.  I  prefer  having  a  floor  in  the  feeding-room  within  about  two 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  manger,  as  this  makes  it  easy  to  feed,  and  to  keep  clean 
the  feeding-room.  My  mangers  are  so  that  two  cows  can  eat  together  out  of 
one  manger,  with  single  stalls.  In  this  way  two  cows  can  be  fed  about  as  soon 
as  one  could  be  fed  singly. 

By  having  everything  in  its  place  and  convenient,  I  can  haul  in  our  feed, 
and  tend  six  or  seven  head  of  cattle  in  the  morning,  and  be  ready  to  go  out 
into  the  field  to  work  with  the  hired  hand,  who  during  that  time  had  four  or 
five  horses  to  groom,  feed  and  harness.    The  horses  I  have  always  fed  on  dry 
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feed  with  good  results.    At  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  I  would  also  attend 
the  cowsj  while  the  hired  hand  would  attend  to  the  horses. 

It  is  well  to  feed  at  regular  times,  which  can  easily  be  done  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  not  too  much  at  a  time.  I  feed  some  before  and 
and  after  breakfast,  also  twice  at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  which  may  appear 
to  make  much  work,  but  when  everything  is  convenient,  it  will  take  but  a 
very  few  minutes. 

Cleanliness  is  essential  in  keeping  stock  in  the  stables.  It  is  well  to  at  least 
sweep  down  the  dirt  with  the  cob-webs  every  summer  once,  and  white  wash 
the  stables. 

I  soon  learned  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  floor  in  the  stable,  with  a 
gutter  just  behind  the  cows  to  carry  off  the  liquid  manure,  as  in  feeding  green 
feed  there  will  be  much  liquid  manure,  and  one  cannot  have  litter  enough  to 
absorb  it  all,  so  that  when  cattle  are  standing  on  the  ground,  stamping  more 
or  less  on  account  of  the  flies,  they  will  soon  have  holes  where  the  liquid 
manure  will  gather,  which  will  make  it  filthy  and  unpleasant.  We  formerly 
had  a  plank  floor,  but  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  cat.le  would  slip  and 
sometunes  fall,  and  rats  would  harbor  under  it.  I  now  use  a  cemented  floor, 
and  like  it  much  better  for  the  above  reasons.  To  make  a  good  floor,  the 
stable  should  be  filled  up  with  stone,  himmered  tolerably  fine,  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  A  thin  cement  is  then  made,  with  good  water  lime  one  part,  and 
two  parts  sand,  spreading  it  over  the  stone  so  that  it  will  fill  up  the  crevices. 
Lastly,  make  a  thicker  mortar  for  a  top  coit.  This  should  then  be  left  to 
settle  about  two  weeks  before  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  over  it.  The  stable  is 
cleaned  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  By  having  the  fork  and 
wheel-barrow  in  their  places,  this  can  soon  be  done. 

The  cows  are  let  out  into  the  barn-yard,  where  there  is  running  water,  in 
the  morning  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  again  in  the  evening  about  five,  when 
they  are  left  out  perhaps  an  hour.  Feed  is  always  put  in  the  feed  troughs 
and  mangers  before  they  are  let  into  the  stables.  In  this  way  the  cattle  can 
easily  be  taught  to  come  in  at  once  when  the  door  is  opened  for  them,  and 
each  one  will  take  her  place.  When  I  began  soiling  the  cattle.  I  had  proposed 
to  fence  oft'  a  lot  so  that  the  cattle  could  be  let  in  at  night,  so  that  they  could 
have  some  exercise,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  unnecessary.  My  cows 
are  just  as  healthy  as  they  were  when  they  were  compelled  to  walk  after  their 
food,  and  be  so  much  annoyed  with  the  flies. 

The  Rtables  should  be  well  ventilated,  especially  at  night.  When  the  flies 
are  numerous,  I  darken  the  stables  in  day-time  by  hanging  shades  on  the  win- 
dows, when  the  flies  will  not  disturb  them.  By  treating  the  cows  kindly  they 
will  soon  become  tame  and  docile,  which  is  certainly  very  desirable. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  the  cows  will  do  as  well  under  this  process  as 
they  do  when  they  are  pastured.  Of  course,  this  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  care  and  feed  that  they  get.  If  they  are  cared  for  as  I  have  remarked 
above,  and  the  food  is  cut  and  fed  when  young  and  tender,  I  believe  that 
they  will  do  as  well  on  the  average.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  wet  and  good 
growing  season  then  the  cows  in  pasture  may  do  a  little  better,  but  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot,  and  flies  pester  the  cows,  they  will  do  better  to  feed 
them  in  the  stable.  But  very  much  depends  upon  mowing  the  soiling  crops 
when  young,  as  they  will  then  produce  more  milk  than  when  the  food  has 
nearly  attained  its  full  growth,  excepting  clover,  which  I  think  is  just  as  good 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom  as  when  younger. 

However,  as  dairying  is  only  a  secondary  object  with  me,  I  do  not  mow  the 
food  as  young  as  I  should  to  obtain  the  highest  profits  from  my  cows,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  it  takes  more  labor  to  gather  the  food  when  it  is  small  than 
when  it  is  large. 

My  principal  object  was  to  bring  the  farm  to  a  higher  and  more  profitable 
state  of  cultivation,  so  that  better  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  clover  could  be 
produced,  so  as  to  grow  three  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before. 

Considering  the  price  of  dairy  products,  I  deem  it  more  profitable  to  keep 
a  less  number  of  cows  on  the  farm,  and  feed  more  fattening  cattle  during  the 
winter  season,  as  I  have  had  more  profit  so  far  by  fattening  good  cattle  than 
keeping  cows,  either  by  pasturing  or  by  soiling  them. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered  in  keeping  cattle  in  the  stable  during  the 
day,  ard  that  is  not  to  let  them  out  when  the  sun  is  very  hot  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  as  they  will  be  in  danger  of  sunstroke.  However,  this  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  leaving  them  out  in  the  morning  and  evening  in  summer- 
time before  nine  and  after  four  o'clock. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  notice  is  that  by  not  pasturing  the  young  clover 
after  harvest,  which  has  been  sown  the  preceding  spring,  the  clover  in  a  good 
growing  season  on  a  fertile  soil  will  grow  so  large  that  there  will  be  danger  of 
its  being  smothered  under  a  heavy  snow,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil  when  the  snow  will  fall. 

However,  this  can  be  very  satisfactorily  and  profitably  remedied  by  mowing 
down  the  clover,  with  the  weeds,  which  are  so  likely  to  grow  up  in  the  stubble 
field  after  harvest.  If  the  season  is  wet,  this  should  not  be  delayed  later  than, 
the  latter  part  of  August,  when  a  heavy  coat  of  weeds  and  clover  can  be  left 
on  the  field,  where  it  will  soon  wilt,  and  the  young  clover  will  sprout  and  grow 
up  through  this  mulch,  and  we  will  have  a  better  crop  of  grass  to  cut  the  next 
season  and  of  better  quality,  as  the  weeds,  stubbles,  etc.,  will  have  decayed, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  raked  up  with  the  hay.  Another  objection  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  the  butter  will  not  have  as  desirable  a  color  as  when  the 
cows  pasture  on  blue  grass,  and  other  natural  grass  when  it  is  young  and 
tender. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  there  may  be  other  vegetables  or  roots  raised  that  might 
be  fed  in  addition  to  the  soiling  crops  which  1  have  used,  and  that  might  pro- 
duce a  more  desirable  color  in  the  butter.  There  are  other  trivial  objections 
brought  forth  by  some,  but  they  would  be  easily  overcome  by  perseverance. 
For  mstance,  the  principal  objection  that  most  farmers  have  to  soiling  the 
c  ittle  is  that  it  makes  to  much  work.  But  I  would  rather  mow  and  gather  and 
haul  the  food  to  the  barn,  and  feed  and  keep  the  cows  clean,  etc. ,  than  to 
build  and  repair  the  fences,  bars  or  gates,  cut  down  the  briars  and  thistles  in 
the  pasture  fields  and  fence  corners,  and  drive  the  cows  to  and  Irom  the  barn, 
as  we  have  to  do  when  we  p-isture,  that  is,  orly  considering  the  labor,  and 
saying  nothing  about  convenience,  attainment  of  manure,  etc.  As  to  raising 
calves,  they  do  better  for  me  m  the  stable  than  they  do  out  doors. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  some  figures  as  to  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  wheat  and  feed  that  I  now  raise,  and  at  the  time  when  I  pastured  my  stock. 

For  five  years  before  I  adopted  the  soiling  system,  I  raised  on  an  average 
273  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Since  I  adopted  this  method  of  farming,  I 
have  raised  on  an  average  770  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum. 

On  the  average,  I  keep  now  about  as  many  horses,  cows,  young  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  as  I  did  when  I  pastured.  But  in  those  five  years  I  only  fat- 
tened two  steers  for  the  market  off  the  feed  raised,  more  than  what  the  above- 
named  stock  required  for  maintenance.  But  since  then  I  have  fattened  on  an 
average  sixteen  head  of  cattle  for  the  market  every  year  that  have  weighed  on 
an  average  1,300  pounds.  However,  I  had  one  almost  entire  failure  of  a  corn 
crop.    In  the  year  18^,  when  we  had  very  early  frost  in  autumn  that  almost 
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ruined  our  corn  crop,  I  fed  but  eleven  head  of  steers  that  following  winter, 
and  had  to  buy  most  of  the  corn.  Besides  this,  I  perhaps  bought  100  bushels 
of  corn  altogether,  the  balance  of  the  feed  was  produced  on  the  farm  for  fat- 
tening 182  steers  since  I  adopted  this  system.  But  I  can  not  attribute  all  of 
this  difference  in  wheat  and  :eed  raised  on  the  farm  to  this  system  of  farming 
for  these  reasons : 

First — I  have  underdrained  several  acres  of  land  which  will  produce  better 
now,  although  this  land  was  used  for  pasture. 

Second — I  have  cleared  ten  acres  of  timber  land  on  the  ftrm  since  I  quit 
pasturmg,  although  that  also  afforded  some  pasture  before  it  was  cleared. 

Third. — I  have  since  bought  ten  acres  more  cleared  land,  so  that  I  now  have 
110  acres  of  clear  land,  while  I  had  bat  90  acres  besides  the  timo  r  before. 

I,  however,  have  good  reason  to  claim  that  theie  is  a  great -r  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  farm  than  the  above  figures  would  inaicate;  that  is,  if  I 
should  be  equally  blest  with  good  seasons,  eic,  for  the  same  number  of  years 
in  the  future,  I  might  expect  better  resuks,  because  of  the  land  being  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  was. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 


By  p.  Manchestjlr,  Roundhead,  Ohio, 


[Read  at  the  Auglaize  County  Institute,  Wapalioueta.] 

The  ol^jert  of  this  essay  is  to  point  out  methods  to  cheapen  productions,  and 
the  neces-sary  means  to  insure  remunerative  prices  Farm  protiis  are  mostly 
prospective,  in  the  growing  crops  and  domes'.ic  animals  fed  therefrom.  The  way 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  least  expense  is  the  object  of  all  producers. 
Experience,  intelligence,  and  skill,  directed  by  care  ul  cousid^-ration,  is  neces- 
saty  for  this  purpose,  especially  for  the  farmer  who  has  so  wide  and  varied  a 
field  of  production.  The  soil  is  the  main  source  of  his  weakh,  and  should, 
first,  of  all,  receive  his  especial  attention,  since,  in  proportion  to  its  produc- 
tiveness, will  he  reap  bentfits. 

All  clay  soils,  for  successful  cultivaftion,  more  or  less  need  drainaj.e,  and  for 
much  of  our  wet,  level  land  it  is  indispensable.  On  the  thoroughness  of  this 
work,  depends  the  permanency  of  the  success. 

Mam  open  ditches,  with  ample  outlets,  are  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  very 
level  land,  into  which  the  surface  water,  by  minor  drains,  dug  or  plowed,  can 
be  turned.  But  these  open  ditches  are  too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  be  long 
retained.  They  need  frequent  repairs,  occupy  the  best  and  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  our  fields.  Through  ihese  open  drains  the  richer  and  fi.ier  portions  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away.  They  make  point  and  turnmg  rows  necessary,  a 
great  inconvenience  of  handling  m:ichinery,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  weeds, 
which  it  costs  more  to  subdue  in  these  waste  places  than  to  cultivate  a  crop 
over  them,  if  tiled;  hencr,  there  is  a  profitable  necessity  of  tiling  th.  m,  so  far 
as  practicable.  In  many  instances,  on  my  own  swampy  farm,  the  en;  ire  expense 
of  tiling  has  been  paid  from  the  increased  value  of  the  first  yeai's  crop. 

None  but  faithful  and  competent  men  should  be  entrusted  with  this  work, 
and  usually  under  the  owner's  eye,  so  that  we  may  have  the  assurance  that  no 
deprt  ssions  are  left  to  fill  with  silt,  to  render  the  work  useless.  The  perma- 
nency and  usefulness  of  tiling  depends  on  the  material  used  and  character  of 
the  vork  done. 
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Tile,  after  being  distributed  along  the  ditch  lines,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, can,  with  the  use  of  machinery  by  competent  men,  be  put  in  the 
ground  and  covered  for  six  cents  a  rod,  in  stoneless,  deep,  black  soil.  Tiled 
land  can  be  available  for  crops  to  the  depth  drained.  Tiling  land  improves 
the  texture  and  quality  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  impervious  to  the  air,  impart- 
ing fertilizing  elements.  Tiled  land  can  be  plowed  sooner  in  spring,  and  with 
less  delay  in  cultivating  crops  after  rains.  Tile  drainage  makes  the  soil  warm 
up  sooner  by  the  spring  rains  passing  down  through  it;  prevents  crops  freezing 
out  in  winter;  enables  us  to  get  more  benefits  from  manures;  it  improves  the 
quality  and  increases  the  quantity  of  hay  and  pastures;  prevents  surface  wash- 
ing, and  makes  the  soil  pliable  and  mellow  for  cultivation ;  removes  stagnant 
waters  Trom  the  surface,  and  surplus  water  from  under  it;  banishes  chiiJs  with 
fever,  and  other  malarious  diseases;  it  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the 
quality  of  grain;  it  lessens  the  baking  of  the  soil  by  evaporation;  it  prevents 
rust  in  wheat,  and  rot  in  potatoes;  makes  the  soil  dry  in  wtt  weather,  and  suf- 
ficiently moist  in  dry  weather.  By  drainage  rich  stores  of  plant  food,  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  are  made  available.  These  are  but  few  of 
the  advantages  of  tiling  that  might  be  adduced  and  verified.  I  have  never 
seen  a  season  too  dry  and  warm  for  a  crop  of  corn  on  a  loose,  humus,  drained 
soil.  E  /ery  acre  of  ground  should  be  made  available  with  our  surplus  capital 
by  deepening  its  soil,  rather  than  by  extending  the  surface  area. 

No  practical  farmer  can  afford  to  leave  stones,  stumps,  and  rubbish  on  a 
field  intended  for  general  cultivation.  They  cause  a  loss  in  the  use  of  ground 
and  breakage  of  machinery,  when  time  is  most  valuable. 

In  cultivating  large  fields  and  farms,  the  following  remarks  will  apply  : 

The  proportion  as  one  man  can  do  more  and  better  work  with  three  horses 
than  with  tvvo,  in  that  proportion  is  it  better  to  plow  and  harrow  with  three- 
horse  teams,  having  plows  and  harness  suitable? 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  implements  used,  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  different  soils  to  be  cultivated. 

A  three  horse  sulky  plow  is  desirable,  that  will  turn  a  square  corner  either 
way  without  being  li  ted  out  of  the  ground. 

Large  and  well  saved  manure  piles,  aided  by  Kemp's  spreader,  are  valuable 
auxiliaries  for  farm  products,  and  deserve  better  attention. 

Every  day's  plowing,  where  a  crop  is  to  immediately  follow,  should  be  har- 
rowed or  pulverized  the  day  it  is  plowed.  The  neglect  of  this  work  is  quite 
too  common  for  the  best  results  obtainable. 

This  harrowing  of  freshly  plowed  ground,  serves  to  retain  moisture  for  plant 
growth. 

Thirtv  acres  of  clear  ground  can  easily  be  harrowed  with  a  four  fold,  three- 
horse  Thomas  harrow  in  one  day.  Some  think  this  harrow  does  not  "catch 
on*'  enough.  Such  can  hitch  to  the  other  end,  and  it  will  catch  on  to  as  much 
rubbish  as  any  square  tooth,  horse  killer  ever  made. 

The  Acme  harrow  is  u  isurpassed  by  any  harrow  for  sod  ground  without  dis- 
turbing the  inverted  sod. 

Thousands  of  dollers  are  annually  lost  to  farmers  for  want  of  proper  and 
timely  care  in  saving  and  drying  seed  corn  before  the  frosts  of  winter  ruin  it. 
Still,  the  necessary  precaution  of  testing  before  planting  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  delay  of  replanting,  or  planting  more  seed  than  necessary,  often 
materially  diminishes  the  crop. 

To  secure  quick  germination  and  speedy  plantinsj,  a  two-horse  planter,  with 
wire  checkrower  is  desirable.  And  the  sooner  a  phosphate  attachment  is  per- 
fected, so  that  some  fertilizer  can  be  deposited  with  every  hill  of  corn  planted, 
the  better. 
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Corn  planted  with  checkrower  is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated  crosswise, 
so  necessary  for  level  culture  to  be  followed  by  wheat. 

Soon  after  being  planted,  all  corn  ground  should  be  harrowed  with  some 
light  harrow.  This  keeps  the  ground  in  proper  condition,  and  kills  innum- 
erable weeds  that  start  in  the  ground  surface.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  see 
these  shining  millions  of  weed  rootlets  wither  in  the  sun's  rays  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  acres  per  day. 

By  this  harrowing  the  corn  gets  ahead  of  the  weeds,  which  being  followed 
by  careful  cultivation,  will  mature  the  corn  and  prepare  the  ground  lor  wheat. 
With  a  five  hoe  and  one  horse  drill  this  ground  can  be  sown  to  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  six  to  eight  acres  per  day. 

When  wheat  is  to  follow  corn  there  is  no  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  corn  is 
shocked,  when  it  may  be  too  late  for  wheat  growing.  If  the  corn  is  lodged 
help  can  be  sent  forward  to  clear  the  rows. 

Good  varieties  of  thoroughly  cleaned  seed  are  necessary  to  preclude  the  oft- 
repeated  fallacy,  that  the  wheat  turned  to  cheat.  A  prudent  farmer  will  secure 
the  corn  crop  without  material  injury  to  the  wheat. 

The  rotation  of  crops  necessary  for  the  best  results  is  this,  in  my  opinion : 

The  followinaj  March  sow  forty-eight  quarts  of  clover  seed  to  twelve  acres, 
which  Brother  Terry  says  he  can  do  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 

The  labor  of  sowing  clover  seed  by  machinery  is  very  much  reduced  com- 
pared with  taking  a  few  grains  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  to  scatter  over 
the  ground.  So  also  is  the  use  of  clover  roots  in  the  ground  much  better 
understood.  They  bore  innumerable  holes  in  the  hard  clay  soil  four  feet  deep, 
to  let  the  water  off  and  the  air  in,  filling  it  with  humus  matter,  bringing  up  the 
fertility  from  below,  and  rendering  it  friable  and  more  available  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  Besides  its  availability  as  a  fertilizer,  but  few  crops  will  pay 
better  than  two  tons  of  hay  and  three  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  acre  in  one 
year,  if  we  can  abate  the  grasshopper  nuisance. 

From  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  progress  should  be  made  by  adopting  better 
methods  in  the  future.  We  should  be  as  inventive  as  are  those  who  manufac. 
ture  our  farm  machinery.  The  reaper  of  to-day  and  that  of  half  a  century  ago, 
illustrate  the  onward  march  of  improvement.  Two  men  and  three  horses 
with  the  improved  self-binder  can  now  put  in  shock  twelve  acres  of  wheat  in 
one  day,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  twenty  men  who  would  do  the  same 
work  in  the  same  time  with  the  old  fashioned  sickle. 

Potatoes  can  now  be  planted,  dug,  picked  up,  and  assorted  by  machinery. 

By  the  use  of  the  Eureka  mower  and  Nicholson  loader  and  stacker,  hay  can 
be  put  in  the  rick  for  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  should  be  done  before  wheat  har- 
vest for  best  results. 

The  farmer  who  expects  to  succeed  must  carefully  select  the  best  imple- 
ments for  the  crops  he  expects  to  handle. 

Much  time  and  loss  can  be  saved  by  proper  methods  of  shocking  grain. 
When  properly  put  up,  the  caps  are  seldom  blown  off,  and  under  them,  after 
a  rain,  the  grain  will  be  as  dry  as  if  under  a  shingled  roof.  In  large  fields 
considerable  expense  can  be  saved  by  threshing  from  the  shock  if  the  weather 
is  fine.  The  bundles  can  be  fed  to  the  threshing  cylinder  with  less  expense 
than  they  can  be  placed  in  a  rick  or  barn. 

When  wheat  in  good  order  is  safely  stored,  it  is  generally  better  to  consider 
carefully  the  probable  world's  supply  and  demand  before  selling. 

Mere  physical  force  without  consideration  is  of  but  little  avail. 

All  our  abilities  and  experience,  combined  with  the  experience  of  others, 
should  be  exercised  in  determining  when,  where,  and  how  to  direct  our  ener- 
gies for  the  best  results.    With  equal  assiduity  should  we  select  our  farm  stock. 
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Thoroughbfed  animals  are  within  the  reach  of  most  farmers,  at  least  for  raising 
grades.  Five  or  ten  dollars  in  the  difference  of  a  calf,  with  the  same  feed  and 
attention,  will  generally  make  again  of  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  the 
matured  animal  The  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of  scrubs  the  better  our  pros- 
pects will  be.  This  is  verified  every  day  in  the  prices  of  sheep,  hogs,  cattle, 
and  horses.  Short  pastures,  scant  feed,  and  bad  care  in  winter  are  sure  to 
make  short  profits.  Qaite  too  many  who  have  but  one  cow  to  care  for,  leave 
her  through  the  cold  winter  storms  to  enjoy  the  warm  side  of  a  rail  fence, 
while  they  are  quaffing  the  soul-destroying  beverage  at  some  village  saloon. 
Fortunately  for  the  cow,  such  persons  seldom  own  but  one,  nor  that  one  long. 

Winter  shelter  should  be  provided  for  all  stock,  if  nothing  but  a  rail  pen, 
covered  wiih  straw.  Leaving  tools  to  rust  and  rot  where  last  used  may  not  be 
as  cruel  as  to  leave  the  live  stock  unhoused,  but  is  alike  unprofitable. 

Many,  through  mistaken  economy,  hire  cheap  hands,  who  can  neither  do, 
nor  be  told  how  to  do  work  properly.  It  is  better  to  give  a  good,  reliable,  ex- 
perienced hand  good  wages,  than  a  lazy,  careless  one  his  board.  Such  help, 
if  the  employer  is  not  expected  around,  and  the  fence  is  not  of  barbed  wire, 
will  generallv  be  found  sitting  thereon.  The  loss  and  ineffectual  use  of  teams 
and  the  probable  breakage  of  implements  in  such  hands,  should  be  considered 
in  hiring  farm  he-lp.  It  requires  but  little  skill  to  crowd  a  board  through  a 
planing  mill,  furnished  with  guides;  but  to  cultivate  crops  requires  thought 
and  energy  at  every  point  for  improved  success. 

The  Great  Architect  he  s  placed  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  earth  we  cul- 
tivate, an  inexhaustible  source  of  production  to  unknown  depths,  limited  only 
by  our  power  and  skill  to  develop.  Concert  of  action  in  hiring  help,  buying 
and  selling  to  meet  their  various  wants  are  as  necessary  for  the  agriculturist  as 
for  those  of  other  trades. 

Many  apparently  miior  industries  are  neglected  that  might  furnish  material 
profit.  Millions  of  eggs,  for  example,  are  imported  into  our  country  annually. 
Certainly,  we  have  the  raw  material  in  abundance  to  produce  this  concentrated, 
ovarious  food.  The  children  should  learn  from  Fanny  Field  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  ho  v  to  meet  this  growing  demand.  Raw  silk  is  another  irdustry 
that  might  be  made  profitable  by  delicate  hands.  On  account  of  its  concen- 
trated value  in  small  weight,  hke  wool,  it  may  need  protection.  Our  ra\y  pro- 
ducts in  mineral  wealth  should  be  manufactured  into  the  most  available  forms 
to  supply  the  world's  demands. 

Sheep-raising,  one  of  the  most  important,  and  general  industries  of  our 
country  is  now  languishing  for  want  of  proper  protection.  All  farmers  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  industry,  whether  they  are  directly  engaged  in 
it  or  not  ;  if  successful,  it  would  relieve  competition  in  other  branches  of 
industry.  The  English  farmer  is  now  vigorously  knocking  at  the  door  of  pro- 
tection. Well,  may  he,  in  view  of  the  depreciation  in  land  value,  and  m  the 
products  therefrom.  All  progressive  nations  are  extending  colonization 
schemes  wherever  a  footing  can  be  obtained.  Improved  farm  implements  are 
being  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  skilled  operators  to  teach  cheap 
labor  how  to  use  them.  Railroads  are  extending  to  convey  the  various  pro- 
ducts to  marketable  points.  All,  with  cheap  ocean  transportation,  help  to 
accumulate  farm  products,  and  cheapen  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  afford  to  export  the  wealth  of  our  soil 
in  the  raw  cereal  in  competition  with  Australian  and  India  wheat  produced  by 
cheap  labor.  As  * 'coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  it  may  not  be 
long  'ere  foreign  wheat  will  be  offered  in  our  markets.  There  are  now  90,000 
tons  of  Australian  wheat  available  for  export. 

It  is  not  promotive  of  our  national  welfare  that  our  laboring  classes  should 
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be  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  pauper  labor.  Bread  and  water  alone 
cannot  perpetuate  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  laboring  classes  have  a  pre- 
ponderating power  in  our  government.  Prosperity  and  safety  require  that 
they  should  be  properly  fed,  clothed  and  educated. 

Germany,  the  most  prosperous  nation  of  Europe,  has  the  highest  type  of 
protective  policy,  closely  followed  by  France.  Under  this  poHcy,  the  condi- 
tion of  their  laboring  classes  has  materially  improved.  If  these  nations  can 
so  prosper  under  such  high  protective  measures  wiihin  their  narrow  limits  of 
climate,  soil  and  productions,  how  much  better  can  we  afford  to  carry  out  such 
a  policy;  with  a  country  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  extending  from 
the  tropics  to  beyond  the  polar  circle,  embracing  in  its  vast  expanse  every 
variety  of  climate,  soil  and  production,  and  in  its  depth  a  varied  and  untold 
mineral  wealth. 

Well  may  we  snap  our  fingers  at  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  protect  our 
extended  industries,  and  shut  out  the  products  of  fortign  pauper  operatives  so 
as  to  properly  remunerate  our  own  laboring  classes,  cloihe  ourselves  from  our 
own  cotton,  silk,  wool  and  Alaska  furs,  and  regale  ourselves  under  our  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  builj  up  a  permanent  home  consumptive  demand  for  our 
farm  products  by  increasing  the  number  of  operatives  outside  of  agriculture, 
and  dependent  upon  it  for  food  and  material  for  fabrication.  The  less  we  buy 
abroad,  the  more  we  manufacture  at  home,  and  the  more  operatives  we  have 
to  consume  farm  products.  Home  consumption  must  be  made  the  main  stim- 
ulus for  farm  products,  and  should  be  carefully  considered  that  they  may  be 
supplied. 

The  farmers^  class  meetings  should  be  attended,  the  grange,  farmers^  clubs 
and  institutes.  Ail  have  a  material  bearing  on  his  welfare.  They  direct  to 
an  intelligent  unanimity  of  action  for  the  best  good  of  all  which  is  above  any 
party  consideration. 

Farmers  should  think  more,  read  more,  and  act  in  concert  in  all  their  busi- 
ness transactions,  adopt  better  methods  of  farm  management,  see  to  it  that 
their  just  rights  are  secured,  and  better  laws  enacted  for  their  proper  share  of 
protection.  Then  will  the  great  object  of  their  desires,  success  in  farming,  be 
attained. 


THINNING:    A  LESSON  FROM  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 


By  Mrs.  D.  E.  Beach. 


[N"0TE.— By  some  mistake,  the  address  of  the  author  of  this  admirable  essay  was  separated 
frona  the  Ms.  Wili  any  one  who  knows  please  inform  my  successor.  L  Botiham.  Secre- 
tary, at  Columbus,  that  he  may  express  the  usual  "author's  copies  "  to  its  writer.  This  and 
others  that  follow  are  given  as  samples  of  many  essaj's  ou  social  and  domestic  subjects,  read 
by  ladies  at  the  different  institutes.]  W.  I.  C. 

About  this  time,"  in  the  language  of  the  old  almanacs,  look  out  for  seed 
catalogues."  They  are  very  fascinating  literature,  wiih  their  gay  covers  and 
pictures  of  impossible  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  lor  our  purpose  to  day,  one 
sentence  from  their  pages  is  enough  :  Sow  the  seed  in  a  carefully  prepared 
bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  Mi7y  ihifi  them  out^ 
However  diverse  the  style ;  however  varied  the  directions  for  cultivation  of 
fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable,  this  process  of  thinning,  with  its  kindred  one  of 
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pruning,  is  never  omitted.  Familiar  to  all  who  depend  upon  the  soil  for  use 
or  beauty,  it  may  serve  us  as  an  object  lesson  from  which  to  draw  a  few  prin- 
ciples that  may  be  of  use  to  the  mo.hc;rs  and  home-makers  of  our  county. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  surroundings,  often  not  of  our  o^n  choos- 
ing, and  which  cannot  be  changed  by  any  act  of  ours ;  with  heavy  burdens  pressing 
upon  us;  wiih  desirable  pleasures  apparently  out  of  reach.  We  find  ourselves 
with  a  two-fjld  nature,  body  and  spirit,  each  with  i  s  needs  and  laws  of  growth; 
each  with  its  possibilities.  Wc  fiad  ou: selves  moreover  not  standing  alone, 
but  members  of  fami  ies,  ofien  the  very  main  spring  of  the  home,  members  of 
neighborhoods,  communities,  churches,  each  with  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties accordingly.  We  see,  too,  that  nature  in  her  prodigality  mikes  no  distirc- 
tions.  She  gives  clouds  and  desolating  storms  as  well  as  sunshine  and  fruitful 
showers.  S  le  sends  fruits  and  graias,  but  also  vveeos  and  noxious  insects  into 
our  fields.  She  sends  fresh  air  and  saalighc  into  our  houses,  and  also  dust  and 
decay.  She  eiidows  our  bodies  somt  times  with  strength  and  beauty,  but  often 
with  defortnity  and  frailty.  In  the  spiritual  world  also  her  gifts  are  mingled 
good  and  ill.  In  our  own  hearts  and  minds  we  find  habits  of  thought,  pecul- 
iarties  of  mental  vision,  biased  dispositions,  irritable  temp  rs;  and  in  our  hus- 
bands and  children  and  help,  the  same  difficulties  to  com  nd  with.  How  can 
we,  with  all  these  adverse  surroundings,  in  the  midst  of  this  constant  struggle, 
make  our  lives  woith  living?  How  can  we,  out  of  all  these  element',  evolve 
a  home  of  comior.  and  beauty  ?  How  can  we  create  within  its  walls  an  atmos- 
phere that  shall  develop  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  those  to  whom  it  is  the 
breath  of  life  ? 

The  que  tion  is  three  fold,  but  the  problem  is  one.  For  whatever  makes  the 
most  of  the  w.fe  and  mother  yields  ihe  richest  returns  in  the  home.  The  high- 
est form  of  self  lorgctfulnt  ss  sometimes  is  remembering  sc  If.  If  the  mother 
thinks  nothing  of  herself  the  fimily  are  apt  to  think  nothing  cf  her  also,  a 
process  not  at  all  beneficial  to  them,  however  much  it  may  loster  the  graces  of 
humility  and  meekaess  in  her. 

Again,  whatever  adds  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  our  homes  has  its  refin- 
ing influence  on  the  inmates  of  them,  and  is  a  factor  in  producing  the  finished 
result  we  desire  for  ours  sons  and  daughters. 

This,  then,  is  th?  problem  that  confron  s  every  woman  who  is  the  head  of  a 
household;  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  unless  we  are  willing  to  accept 
defeat  and  o  vn  our  lives  a  failure. 

The  help  that  I  offir  toward  the  solving  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  horticultural  process  of  thinning. 

Look  at  your  garden  on  an  April  day.  The  bright  green  lines  across  its 
surface  delights  your  eye,  and  estimating  the  myriads  of  seeds  that  have  ger- 
minated you  look  forward  to  a  bouuteous  harvest.  Make  the  experiment ; 
leave  the  young  plants  to  struggle  with  each  other  for  room  and  sunlight,  till 
a  few  misshapen  and  stunted  survive  the  unnatural  conflict,  your  sole  return  for 
the  promise  of  the  spring.  But  if  instead,  in  the  language  of  the  catalogue, 
**  you  boldly  thin  them  out,"  till  each  root  has  its  needed  tpace  and  can  stretch 
its  fibers  and  send  up  its  leaves  to  the  sunlight,  the  heaping  measures  of  well- 
formed  products  wilt  re«  ard  your  sacrifice. 

But  this  is  no  hap  hazard,  bhnd  p  ocess.  The  gardener  knows  the  nature 
of  his  plants,  some  requiring  more  room  than  others.  He  uses  discrimination 
in  the  selection,  leaving  the  strongest,  the  stockiest,  the  best  shaped  plants. 
He  also  thins  his  rows  systematically,  not  pulling  out  all  the  plants  in  one-half, 
and  leaving  the  other  half  as  densely  crowded  as  before.  And  lastly  he  sac- 
rifices the  lower  to  the  higher,  the  rampant  growth  of  the  vine  is  pinched  off 
that  more  and  larger  fruit  may  result. 
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Transfer  these  principles  now  to  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

Tain  out  our  work.  Thin  it  out  intelligently.  Thin  it  out  systematically, 
sacrificing  the  lower  to  the  higher.  Look  at  this  picture  of  life  on  some  cf  our 
farms,  and  recognize  it  as  the  c^^unterpart  of  many  homes  we  have  seen  : 

''If  you  get  out  our  way,  doctor,  I  wish  you'd  stop  and  see  my  wife.  She 
ain't  fueling  well." 

"  What  are  some  of  her  symptoms?" 

"  Well,  this  morning  after  she  had  milked  the  cows,  and  fed  the  stock,  and 
got  breakfast  for  the  hands,  and  washed  the  dishes,  and  built  a  fire  under  the 
sjap  ketth"^  down  the  lane,  and  done  a  few  chores  about  ihe  house,  she  com- 
plained of  feeling  kinder  tired.  I  guess  her  blood  needs  thmnmg."  That 
woman's  work  needed  thinning  more  than  her  blood,  and  the  pres(  ription  is 
applicable  to  many  of  us.  We  must  cut  down  work  as  v^ell  as  expenses.  We 
are  frugal  in  the  use  of  money,  but  very  g-  eat  spendthrifts  of  strength  and  life. 
Bat,  to  carry  out  this  thinning  process  with  success,  it  must  be  done  mtelli- 
gently. 

The  confidence  with  which  a  young  girl  undertakes  the  work  of  home- 
building  and  keep  ng,  without  the  s'lghtest  knowledge  of  its  requirements,  is 
often  sublime,  and  its  results  are  quite  as  often  next  door  to  the  sub'ime.  There 
is  room  here  for  the  use  of  the  faculties  we  boast  of,  and  all  the  knowledge  we 
can  acquire. 

We  need  to  know  the  laws  of  health  that  we  may  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  physical  nature;  we  need  to  understand  the  relations  of  time  and  space 
that  we  may  plan  the  shortest  and  quickest  mode  of  accompHshing  anything. 
We  need  to  understand  the  laws  of  drainage  and  the  nature  of  soil  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  homes.  We  need  a  knowledge  of  chemical  com- 
binations and  of  the  nature  of  gases,  and  fluids,  and  solids.  We  need  to 
understand  the  labor  question,  and  the  laws  of  supply  aad  demand,  and  the 
other  social  problems  involved  in  our  relations  to  domestic  help  and  to  neigh- 
bors. We  need  to  understand  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  intricate  workings  of 
spiritual  forces  to  deal  justly  and  wisely  with  our  children.  For  how  can  we 
choose  intelligently  in  each  and  all  of  these  directions  what  is  best  for  ourselves 
and  our  families  without  knovvledge. 

For  choice  is  inevitable.  None  of  us  can  do  everything;  none  of  us  can 
be  everyttiing;  none  of  us  can  hive  everything.  Intelligent  choice  and  intel- 
ligent thinning  are  equivalent.  Thinning  out  intelligently  the  unnecessary  for 
the  necessary;  the  ^unprofitable  for  the  profitable;  thinning  out  equally,  not 
making  our  lives  one  sidtd  by  ignoring  the  wants  of  the  higher,  and  devoting 
all  our  time  and  strength  to  our  lower  nature;  by  these  methods  we  shall  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  problem  before  us. 

But  my  essay,  so  far,  resembles  a  guide-board  with  its  long  arm  pointing  down 
the  ru::,i,  on  which  the  maker  has  forgotten  the  inscription.  It  points  out  the 
way,  but  does  not  tell  where  it  goes,  nor  how  many  miles  we  must  travel  to 
reach  our  goal. 

Tnin  out  our  work !  But  where  and  how  the  over  burdened  housewife  ex- 
claims.   Let  us  study  then  the  practical  workings  of  these  principles. 

Our  first  business  is  and  always  must  be  with  the  physical  nature.  Food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  are  the  great  wants  of  our  families,  and  the  daily  recurr- 
ing care  of  providing  these  in  due  proportion  and  in  right  condition  is  to  many 
of  us  a  burden  so  heavy,  and  of  such  constant  pressure  as  to  leave  neither 
strength  nor  time  for  anything  else.  To  thin  out  this  seemingly  necessary  work, 
first,  have  all  the  help  you  can  aff"ord,  and  when  you  have  secured  that  have  a 
little  more.  Get  extra  help  for  extra  occasions.  If  there  are  extra  hands  in 
the  harvest  field,  or  the     threshers  are  coming,"  provide  extra  hands  in  the 
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kitchen  to  wait  and  serve.  I  know  we  often  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
dragged  through  such  occasions  without  extra  expense,  and  perhaps  see  no 
immediate  bad  consequences,  but  all  such  avoidable  strains  use  up  the  reserve 
force  that  will  thus  be  found  wanting  when  the  inevitable  call  for  them  is  made. 
We  did  these  things  with  apparent  impunity  when  we  were  young  and  ambi- 
tious, thinking  to  add  another  field  to  the  farm,  or  another  hundred  dollars  to 
the  bank  account;  and  so  in  middle  life,  when  we  are  needed  more  than  ever 
to  provide  a  happy  home  for  the  growing  sons  and  daughters,  we  are  broken 
down,  fretful  invalids,  and  it  takes  all  the  bank  account  and  a  good  slice  from 
the  farm  to  make  good  the  damages. 

I  am  a  full  believer  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  consider  no  form  of  it 
which  adds  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  husband  and  children  unworthy  a 
woman's  hard;  but  with  the  average  woman's  strength  and  with  the  average 
claims  upon  it,  she  cannot  accomplish  all  that  life  demands  of  her  without  help, 
except  by  sacrificing  something  more  valuable.  This  making  use  of  help  in 
our  work  does  not  mean  the  surrendering  of  one  of  its  most  important  depart- 
ments; the  preparation  of  suitable  food;  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  homes, 
etc.,  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  unskilled  labor.  It  means  rather  the 
wise  sipervision,  the  careful  and  patient  teaching,  the  ability  to  use  the  raw 
material  (some  of  it  very  raw  indeed)  in  producing  the  finished  result.  It 
means  the  use  of  brains,  which  American  women  claim  to  possess  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  instead  of  muscle,  which  they  lack  quite  as  conspicuously. 

But  necessity  is  a  hard  mistress.    Help  is  scarce  or  poor.    The  farm  sma 
the  children  numerous;  the  purse  scanty.    What  can  be  done  then  ? 

Tain  out  the  work,  but  thin  intelligently.  Decide  for  yourself  what  is  need- 
ful and  what  superfluous.  A  large  part  of  our  so-called  necessities  are  only 
concessions  to  our  neighbors.  Make  the  table  plain,  which  does  not  mean  un- 
tidy or  with  poorly  cooked  provisions.  Of  two  dishes  equally  healthy  and 
palatable,  choose  the  one  most  easily  prepared.  Forget  the  cake  and  pie  often 
enough  to  h  we  their  appearance  hailed  as  a  treat.  Use  more  fruit  as  God 
made  it,  and  not  torture  it  by  canning  and  jamming,  preserving  and  jellying; 
or  even  tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  let  a  few  apples  rot  under  the  trees,  or  a  few 
berries  feed  the  birds,  if  by  that  means  we  may  gain  health  and  time.  True, 
a  wise  economy  teaches  not  to  waste  anything,  and  the  ''little  leakages  empty 
the  barrel."  But  when  a  wom  in  cans  herself  with  the  berries,  or  dries  up  her 
youth  with  the  strings  of  dried  apples,  or  evaporates  her  own  life  in  the  sul- 
phur fumes  of  her  evaporating  machine,  it  is  a  cosdy  economy.  This  thinning 
process  need  not  stop  with  the  kitchen.  Keep  clean  for  the  sake  of  health, 
but  learn  the  easiest  way  of  doing  so,  and  sometimes  shut  the  eyes  to  a  little 
harmless  dust  or  inoffensive  cobwebs.  .  "Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  Godli- 
ness," I  know,  but  it  is  only  next.  Buy  better  material  and  less  of  it,  and  make 
it  up  more  simply,  and  so  lessen  the  everlasting  clatter  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Again,  if  you  can't  get  "help,"  then  get  helps.  If  you  live  in  an  age  of  in- 
vention, improve  your  opportunity.  If  your  husband  rides  on  a  sulky  plow, 
or  cuts  his  wheat  with  a  reaper,  cultivates  his  field  by  horse  power,  or  raises  the 
water  for  his  stock  by  the  wind,  provide  yourself  a  se  wing  machine,  a  good 
pump,  a  wringer,  a  modern  churn,  a  sausage  cutter,  an  apple  parer,  an  egg- 
beater — I  had  almost  said  a  dish-washer,  but  before  that  terrible  problem  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  age  still  stands  appalled.  These  things  cost  money  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  a  wise  expenditure.  It  is  the  woman  usually  who  hesitates  at 
these  expenses,  partly  because  she  wants  so  much  in  other  directions,  but 
largely  because  of  her  inventive  faculty,  by  which,  with  or  without  tools,  she 
accomplishes  an  undertaking  while  a  man  is  trying  to  prov«  that  it  cannot  be 
done.    To  be  sure,  she  uses  tools  in  a  way  to  make  a  careful  mechanic  groan, 
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and  saves  money  as  fast  as  the  man  who  used  up  a  set  of  forks  in  his  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  ten  cent  cork-screw. 

Again,  thin  out  by  making  use  of  whatever  others  can  do  for  you  better  or 
with  less  outl  iy  of  strength  than  you  can  do  for  yourself.  G-t  rid  of  the  soap- 
kettle.  Why  shjuld  a  woman  make  soap  any  more  than  weave  cloth?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  lack  of  knowledge,  in  this  age  of  advancements,  that  I  ory  soap 
has  cleansing  pow.  rs;  and  even  economy  must  rel  nquish  her  iron  grasp  here, 
for  the  ashes  fertilize  the  growing  crops,  and  the  fa',  brings  rich  returns  of 
eggs  and  chickens. 

This  may  stand  as  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  employments,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  done  wiih  ease  and  success  Dy  the  average  woman,  but  all  of 
which  undertaken  by  one  pair  of  hands  constitutes  the  burden  that  is  breaking 
down  so  many  of  us. 

Thin  them  all  out.  Make  use  of  the  products  of  others'  skill,  thus  serving 
your  country  by  dimin'shing  the  cry  of  over-production,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  better  served  yourself  wiih  health  and  strength,  and  time  left  for  higher 
uses. 

As  usual,  the  lower  and  physical  has  occupied  the  time,  leaving  but  a  few 
moments  to  extend  the  application  of  our  process  of  thinning  to  the  higher 
and  spiritual.    Can  we  thin  out  our  work  here  ? 

I  am  afraid  what  most  of  us  need  here  is  not  thinning  but  transplanting  to 
fill  the  vacant  places  that  all  the  ground  may  be  occupi  d,  and  the  harvest  be 
abundant.  Bat  this  is  no  less  an  appl  e  ition  of  our  h  rticultural  lesson.  Why 
does  some  master  of  the  profession  prune  a  choice  apple  tree  this  year  on  one 
side  only?  Because  he  sees  that  the  other  side  is  dwarfed  He  checks 
growth  in  one  direction  that  it  m  y  be  hastened  in  another.  Not  only  the 
development  of  the  tree,  but  its  s}mmetrical  development  is  his  aim.  What 
then  is  the  meaning  ot  this  thinning  process  as  applied  to  our  higher  duties? 
It  means  doing  less  sewing — not  that  we  miy  spend  more  time  in  fancy  work — 
good,  honest,  straight-forward  sewing  is  no  more  ir  jurious  to  health  than 
crazy-quilts  or  embroidery;  but  that  we  may  have  time  to  walk,  to  ride,  to 
breathe  ia  life  and  vigor  in  the  out  door  air  It  means  taking  time  from  c-  oking 
and  dusting  and  sweeping,  not  to  use  it  in  foolish  or  worse  than  foolish  read- 
ing, but  in  the  use  of  good  books — good  ficdon  in  its  place,  but  also  something 
besides  fiction.  A  story  is  not  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  true,  and 
called  history. 

It  means  less  canning  and  preservirg  that  we  may  store  up  sweetness  and 
cheer  from  nature  and  literature  ai'd  art.  The  bee  whose  well  capped  cells 
attest  her  summer's  work  has  gathered  honey  from  many  fields. 

It  means  giving  our  children  plainer  food  and  clothes  that  we  may  have  time  to 
be  something  more  to  them  than  a  nursery-m^id  that  washes  and  dresses  and 
puts  them  to  bed.  It  means  time  to  talk  to  them,  to  sing  to  them,  to  love  thcra, 
to  walk  with  them,  to  listen  to  their  questions  and  give  the  right  answers,  to  under- 
stand them,  not  treating  them  all  alike  as  so  man\  garments  cut  by  one  pattern. 
Ic  means  taking  time  from  their  lower  needs  to  keep  ourselves  in  accord  with 
them,  to  grow  with  them  as  they  grow  in  wisdom  as  in  stature,  so  that  our 
daughters  shall  have  no  more  trusted  companion  or  friend,  and  our  sons 
no  more  beautiTul  vision  of  woman,  than  their  mothers.  It  means  time 
secured,  by  giving  up  even  wtiat  may  be  in  itself  desirable,  for  our  own 
spiritual  re  reshment  It  means  time  gained  from  useless  or  burdensome  social 
customs,  to  be  spent  in  social  reforms.  It  means  the  lightening  of  our  bur- 
dens, that  we  may  have  strength  to  lift  off  the  heavier  burdens  of  those  too 
weak  to  bear  them.    Is  there  not  ample  room  in  all  this  for  the  application  of 
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the  principles  of  our  theme;  for  intelligent  choice;  for  sacrificing  the  lower  to 
the  higher;  for  cutting  cff  the  branches  for  the  sake  of  the  ripened  fruit? 

Here  endeth  the  lesson.  If  it  has  to  any  one  made  life  seem  less  of  a  bur- 
den, and  more  of  a  glorious  opportunity,  its  purpose  is  accomplished. 


BRIGHT  PLOWSHARES. 


By  Mrs.  E.  I  Lampson. 


[Read  at  the  Ashtabula  Institute,  Jefferson,  Ohio.  | 

A  farmer  who  neglects  his  tools  and  machinery,  allows  mower,  reaper  and 
plows  to  be  left  out  all  wjiter,  to  corrode  and  rust,  wagons,  sieigh  and  hay- 
rigging  to  remim  unsheltered  through  sunshine,  wmd  and  storm,  to  rot  and 
dcicay,  scarcely  realizes  how  much  he  piys  for  this  neglect.  Every  successful 
farmer  sees  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  farming  implements  bright,  free  from 
rust,  and  in  good  rep  lir.  He  knOA^s  that  m  jre  and  better  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  less  time  with  tools  and  m?xhinery  well  cared  for,  and  the  rust 
of  newness  or  of  exposure  or  disuse  taktn  awav.  He  knows  that  all  the  run- 
ning parts  of  machinery  should  be  kept  well  oded,  or  the  parts  become  dry, 
expanded,  run  hirder,  and  soon  wear  out  That  a  bright  plowshare  wil  cut 
easily  and  smoothly  through  the  soil,  lay  up  a  better  and  straighter  furrow,  and 
in  less  time  than  one  with  a  dull,  rusty  point.  Sb  with  the  faculties  of  our 
mind.  The  keen  intellect  kept  active  a  d  free  from  the  rust  of  disuse,  cuts 
its  way  smoothly  gracefully,  grandly  through  the  diffi  ulties  of  life,  while  the 
dull,  inac  ive  one  wears  itr.elf  out  against  the  simplest  problems. 

The  mmd  indeed,  like  a  machine,  may  be  kept  bright  by  use,  while  the 
inactive  mind  becomes  as  rusty  and  useless  as  the  discarded  plow  in  the  fence 
corner. 

In  no  department  of  excellence  are  there  greater  rewards  offered  or  p'eas- 
ur^s  to  be  enjoyed  than  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture. 

To  crowd  the  mind  with  dry  facts  or  with  a  mass  of  undigested  knowledge 
is  not  the  way  mental  cul  ure  is  to  be  secured,  ''Learning  wi  hout  thought  is 
labor  lost."  We  must  read,  think,  observe,  keep  tne  e&rs  and  eyes  busy  with 
the  things  about  us,  and  bring  to  perfection  the  power  given  us. 

Webster  says,  "knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is  contained  in  the 
large  term  education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to 
be  restrained;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  *o  be  inspired;  a  profound  religi- 
ous feeling  is  to  be  instilled  and  pure  morality  inculcated  under  all  circum- 
stances.   All  this  is  comprised  in  education." 

In  days  gone  by,  too  many  imbibed  the  idea  that  education  must  necessarily 
cease  with  school  days,  or  when  the  duties  of  active  life  began,  but  now  learn- 
ing IS  scattered  broadcast,  and  everv  boy  and  girl  receives  what  was  once  given 
only  to  the  highest  in  the  land.  Now,  ignorance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
looked  at  and  excused;  it  is  a  sin.  One  has  to  think  and  read  much,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  tide,  or  even  to  appear  tolerably  intelligent  and  well  informed. 

The  farmer  or  other  individual  who  reads,  studies  or  writes  in  connection 
with  his  manual  labor,  enjoys  life  most  and  lives  longest.  The  unused  mind 
rusts  out  and  when  the  motive  power  is  gone,  life  becomes  mere  animal  exist- 
ence. It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  think,  and  use  our  intellectual  endowments, 
that  we  rise  to  the  dignity  of  rational  beings. 
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One  who  lives  in  the  country  or  on  a  farm  has  an  opportunity  of  studying 
nature  in  all  its  phases  and  adding  daily  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Observe 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  birds  and  bees,  watch  the  industrious  ant  and 
other  insects,  study  the  flowers  and  all  that  their  beauty  was  intended  to  teach 
us.  Oh  flowers !  ye  are  God's  silent  teachers !  Awed  by  your  presence 
silently  we  ponder  the  ways  of  God.  No  one  can  feel  alone  and  ur loved, 
surrounded  by  these  emblems  of  God's  love  and  care.  Even  the  much  des- 
pised white  daisy  is  one  of  God's  thoughts,  and  the  warm  sweat  breath  of  the 
wild  rose,  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  our  childhood. 

What  a  wonderful  field  of  study  there  is  in  the  meadow,  garden  and  wood. 
Look  at  the  fields  of  sweet  scented  clover  and  golden  grain;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  all  speaking  of  the  bounties  of  indulgent  Heaven ;  and 
the  forest,  can  we  look  at  it  either  in  its  spring  and  autumn  foliage,  or  winter's 
nudeness,  without  exclaiming  with  our  much  beloved  and  departed  poet: 

*'The  grovps  where  God's  first  temples,    *   *  * 
Thou  has  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  thy  perfection.    Grandeur,  strength  and  grace, 
Are  here  to  speak  of  thee." 

How  few  observe  or  enjoy  these  things  !  How  much  we  miss  daily  and 
hourly,  through  the  lack  of  this  special  training  of  our  faculty  observation. 

Busy  house  mothers,  how  often  through  the  weary  days  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, do  you  look  out  through  your  kitchen  window,  away  from  bread  board 
and  floury  rolHng  pin,  to  the  inviting  orchard  or  up  to  the  cool  fringe  of  wood 
not  far  away,  and  wish  you  could  drop  pie-plate  and  cooky-tin,  and  throw  your- 
self down  under  their  grateful  shades,  and  inhale  the  pure  air,  and  forget  for 
a  while  household  duties  and  cares!  Bu:  why  not,  why  not  take  the  little 
folks  out  for  an  hour,  to  enjoy  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  whose  very  leaves 
are  in  motion,  beckoning  you  into  their  delightful  shadows?  Oh,  I  cannot 
stop,  is  always  the  word,  always  work  needing  to  be  done,  and  so  sprii  g  and 
summer  go  by,  and  all  the  beautiful  green  things  bud,  blossom  and  aie,  in 
wood  and  field,  and  you  do  not  see  them. 

Is  it  right  that  we  always  deny  ourselves  rest  and  leisure,  and  time  for  cul- 
ture and  improvement,  even  if  the  work  is  left  uadone?  To  be  sure,  we  are 
taught  that  we  are  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  It  is  right 
that  it  is  so  ordained,  for  idle  hands  find  mischief  to  do,  but  I  cannot  think  it 
is  God's  wish  that  we  should  be  so  cumbered  with  household  duties  and  farm 
work,  that  we  cannot  have  time  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  soul,  to  watch, 
notice  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  God's  creation.  But  so  many  women  will 
say:  "I  have  no  time  for  study.  The  work  that  needs  to  be  done  requires 
all  my  time  and  strength."  True,  the  domestic  work  of  life  needs  to  be  done, 
proper  food  and  clothing  are  necessary  for  our  health  and  comfort,  and  a  well- 
kept  home  is  a  heaven  to  any  soul. 

But  my  dear  sisters,  did  you  ever  consider  the  moments  that  go  by  compar- 
atively unemployed  ?  What  do  you  think  about  while  you  are  doing  the  family 
baking,  getting  the  daily  meals,  or  washing  the  dreaded  pile  of  dinner  dishes? 
I  have  a  friend  who,  while  about  her  household  work,  keeps  an  open  book  on 
some  interesting  subject,  on  the  shelf  above  her  kitchen  work  table,  and  while 
she  prepares  food  for  the  body,  she  feeds  the  mind  with  some  fact  of  history 
or  science,  or  enriches  the  soul  with  a  beautiful  thought  from  some  of  our  poets. 
Study  and  thought  lighten  labor  and  make  the  daily  routine  of  domestic  Hfe 
seem  more  pleasant  and  less  burdensome. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  her  most  popular  work  in  the  kitchen,  and 
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in  the  intervals  of  culinary  duties,  and  we  know  the  book  was  a  success,  for  it 
stirred  the  heart  of  this  great  Nation  to  its  profouadest  depths,  and  we  have 
no  record  that  the  dinner  was  a  failure. 

Farmers,  while  you  prepare  the  soil  for  seed,  or«gather  in  the  bountiful  har- 
vest, form  the  habit  oi  keeping  the  mind  employed  with  thoughts  that  enlarge 
and  elevate  the  mental  pjwers.  Farming  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be 
made  mechanical.  The  hands  may  hold  a  plow,  while  the  mi;  d  absorbs  or 
conceives  a  noble  thought.  Carry  m  the  pocket  a  little  text-bock  on  science, 
history,  cr  ?gricuhurc ;  what  matter  if  it  d.  es  c  o  vd  the  tobacco-box  out  to 
give  room  for  the  book ;  et  it  form  seed  that  will  ripen  into  the  grandest  re- 
sults and  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge. 

Burns,  the  pi  rwboy,"  \vas  afterward  the  sweet  singer  of  Scotland,  and  we 
have  evidence  that  some  of  his  rarest  gems  of  poetry  were  written  while  en- 
gaged in  rural  pursuits.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  nil  be  a  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
or  a  Robert  Burns,  but  we  can  be  our  own  individual  selves,  and  improve  the 
powers  given  us. 

We  forget  that  what  others  have  done  we  may  do."  We  stand  at  the  gate 
of  the  '^palace  beaudful"  longirg  to  enter,  envying  those  who  have  already 
overcome  the  obstacl' s  and  are  enj  oying  its  ple?sures,  unwilling  to  cope  with 
the  "lion  in  the  way,"  unwilling  to  pay  the  price,  patience  and  labor.  By 
perseverance  the  very  odds  and  ends  of  time  can  be  made  to  yield  wonderful 
results. 

Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  us  many  gifts,  and  has  still  greater  ones  in  store 
for  us  if  we  use  the  ones  already  received,  for  "unto  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  Parents,  we  cannot  too  early  teach  our  children  the  value  of  these 
gifts.  We  are  directly  responsible  foi  the  proper  development  cf  the  mind, 
body,  and  soul  of  our  children,  and  no  amount  of  work  can  excuse  us  from 
this  divine  caUi;  g.  We  should  te?ch  our  children  that  we  are  not  our  own, 
but  a  unit  in  working  out  the  great  plan  of  life  and  eternity ;  that  our  powers 
are  given  us  for  use,  and  we  should  not  hke  the  "  servant  who  received  the  one 
talent,"  bury  them  i;a  the  e^rth,  but  should  put  them  to  the  greatest  possible 
use.  Teach  thera  to  love  knowledge,  and  searching  after  truth,  and  to  pry 
deep  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  nature,  for  ihere  is  a  boundle  ss  realm  of  truth 
and  pleasure. 

"  There  Ih  ranch  that  gives  pleapuro  in  all  that's  around  ; 
There  is  many  a  treasure  where  h  ast  it  is  f(mnd." 

We  should,  as  far  as  our  means  permit,  give  our  children  a  liberal  education. 
We  can  at  least  give  them  a  common  school  education,  and  surround  them  with 
good  books  and  pure  literature.  If  we  neglect  to  do  this,  we  cheat  them  out 
of  what  is  rightfully  their  own.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  is  almost  a  sure  safeguard  against  the  excitement  of  passion 
and  vice.  We  cannot  overestimate  our  responsibility  in  this  work,  and  to 
wisely,  sk  ilfully,  and  intelligently  guide  our  children  from  one  stage  of  devel- 
opment to  another.  We  must  be  constantly  adding  to  o.ur  store  house  useful 
knowledge 'which  shall  ever  be  at  our  command. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  in  this  day  of  inexpensive  literature  on  all  subjects, 
we  may  become  better  informed,  broader  in  our  views,  more  liberal  in  our 
opinions;  that  we  may  develop  the  highest  and  best  faculties  given  us,  and  as 
we  decline  in  years,  we  may  grow  venerable  in  age,  and  pleasing  for  what  we 
may  impart;  that  we  may  keep  the  plowshares  of  life  bright  and  useful;  that 
we  may  not  rust  out  before  our  time.  Many  say  I  am  too  old ;  it  is  too  late.  I 
cannot  i;ludy  and  think  as  I  could  once,  and  thus  let  the  machinery  of  their 
minds  slowly  but  surely  rust  away. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  at  Chautauqua,  on  commence- 
ment day  of  '82,  was  that  of  a  dear  old  grandmother,  who  had  completed  the 
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course  of  study  and  passed  with  the  class  through  the  golden  gate,  under  whose 
arches  none  are  allowed  to  pa  s  excepting  those  who  have  completed  the  course 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  The  dear  old  lady  who  had  already  seen  more  than  eighty 
summers,  seemed  young  in  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  that  day.  Perhaps  ere 
this  she  has  passed  through  the  golden  gates  of  eternity,  better  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  and  pleasures  of  the  great  beyond  than  had  she  neglected 
the  talents  that  were  given  her  here. 

"  Say  not  it  is  too  late. 
Ah  1  nothing  is  too  late, 
Till  the  tired  heart  ceas  s  to  palpitate. 
(5Hto  learned  Grf^ek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand      lipue,  and  Simoniues 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers. 
When  each  had  cuoibered  more  than  four-score  years, 
And  Theophrastus  at  four-score  and  ten, 
Had  but  b^gnn  the  '  Character  <  f  Men  ;' 
Cnaucer  at  VVoodstoc-k  wnh  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  '  Canterbury  Tales;' 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toilirg  to  the  kst, 
(completed  '  Faust'  when  e  ghtv  years  had  passed. 
These  truly  are  ex  -eptions,  but  tiiey  show 
How  far  the  gulf  stream  of  ones  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives. 
When  little  else  than  life  it.-^elf  survives. 
Shall  we  then  idly  sit  us  d  .wn  and  say, 
The  night  hath  come  ;  it  is  no  l  inger  day. 
The  niiiht  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  ofi  from  labor  by  the  falling  light, 
S  imethiag  remains  for  us  to  do  and  dare  ; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear, 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth,  though  in  another  dress; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 
Thd  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invifcible  by  day." 


REFORM  ON  THE  FARMER'S  TABLE. 


By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Payne,  Nelson,  Ohio. 


[Delivered  at  the  Portage  County  Institute,  Ravenna,  Ohio. J 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  farmers'  wives  present  do,  or  at  least  over  see 
their  cooking,  and  consequently  my  subject  needs  no  apology.  While  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  of  political  reform,  dress  reform  and  temperance  reform, 
is  there  not  an  opportunity  for  reformation  in  our  cooking,  and  in  what  we 
place  upon  our  tables  ?  We  need  :o  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  and  the 
variety  of  cur  food,  and  especially  to  the  manner  (-f  cooking  it.  Kow  seldom, 
when  cooking,  do  we  take  into  consideration  whether  we  are  cookirg  the 
article  in  the  best  way  possible,  or  to  that  degree  in  which  it  contains  the  most 
nourishment,  and  is  the  most  healthy. 

Many  have  the  habit  of  cooking  everything  until  ''It  is  done,"  as  they  say, 
and  this  usually  means  cooked  to  the  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  go  without 
burning.  Many  articles  of  food  thus  cooked  are  indigestible,  and  it  is  only 
from  force  of  habit  or  for  manner's  sake  that  we  eat  them  at  all.  Food  thus 
cooked  cannot  be  eaten  after  it  is  a  day,  or  even  an  hour  old,  consequently 
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there  has  grown  upon  us  the  habit  of  eating  everything  hot  from  the  cook- 
stove.  ''Oh!  our  folks  won't  eat  anything  after  it  gets  cold,"  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  farmer's  wife,  as  she  makes  warm  cakes  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  warm  bread  for  dinner.  There  is  a  kind  of  false  pride  afloat  of  eating 
nothing  stale.  Many  times  we  hear  the  vain  boast  of  some  foolish  wife, 
"Yes,  I  bake  pies  every  day;  we  like  them  fresh."  Would  it  not  be  better 
in  many  ways  if  fruit  between  layers  of  lard  and  flour,  called  "pie  crust," 
were  eaten  in  its  natural  form,  or  cooked  as  sauce?  Good  sauce  with  light 
bread  and  pure  butter  would  be  much  more  healthful.  Some  families  think 
they  must  have  their  pies  three  times  a  day,  but  can  they  intelligently  say  that 
their  bodies  or  their  brains  are  any  better  for  the  pie  ?  I  think  not.  Another 
item  which  I  think  is  by  no  means  of  small  importance,  is  the  many  hours 
spent  in  a  hot  summer  day  around  a  still  hotter  cook-stove.  Can  a  mother, 
after  cooking  her  flesh  and  brains,  be  as  cheerful  as  she  ought  to  be  to  make 
home  pleasant?  Can  she  have  the  patience  that  she  ought  with  the  wants  aad 
troubles  of  her  little  ones?  Impatient  words  escape  us  at  such  times  and 
perhaps  a  little  one  is  spoiled  while  we  have  succeeded  in  serving  everything 
at  the  table  hot  from  the  kitchen.  Even  if  it  were  just  as  healthful  to  eat 
everything  while  steaming,  we  as  farmers'  wives  can  not  afford  the  time  neces- 
sary to  serve  everything  m  this  way.  Let  us  leave  it  to  those  people  to  eat 
everything  hot  who  can  have  plenty  of  servants.  We  cannot  aff'ord  thus  to 
ruin  our  homes.  As  to  the  variety  of  our  food,  I  think  we  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  human  system  is  such  that  it  demands  that  it  be  not 
always  fed  upon  the  one  and  the  same  variety  of  food,  but  when  we  have  a 
sufficient  variety,  why  are  we  continually  seeking  some  new  way  to  serve  our 
food  ?  Every  week  we  are  told  in  our  farmers'  papers  of  new  ways  of  combin- 
ing our  cooking  elements,  and  thus  the  variety  upon  our  tables  is  increased 
for  we  do  not  drop  old  ways  in  the  same  ratio  that  we  rake  up  new  ones. 
In  this  I  think  we  have  sadly  fallen  back.  The  old-fashioned  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk,  baked  apples,  cheese,  or  dried  beef,  with  a  piece  of  plain  cake,  con- 
tained far  more  nourishment  and  good  health  than  a  whole  table  full  of  fruit 
cake,  jelly  cake,  angel  cake,  delicate  cake,  variety  cake,  pies  and  tarts  to  cor- 
respond. It  would  be  far  better  to  eat  the  fruit  in  its  natural  form  than  to  be 
always  trying  to  improve  on  nature.  How  much  more  we  should  have  enjoyed 
our  friends'  society  if  we  had  not  exhausted  ourselves  before  they  came  in 
preparing  several  kinds  of  cake,  pies  and  other  nicknacks.  "It  is  fashion- 
able," or  "customary,"  they  say,  and  follow  custom  regardless  of  health  and 
happiness.  Let  us  pay  more  attention  to  the  food  that  will  give  us  health, 
strength  and  muscle.  Milk  and  cream,  how  seldom  we  see  them  on  our  farm- 
ers' tables,  and  they,  of  all  people,  could  have  a  generous  supply  at  all  times, 
and  we  all  know  there  is  hardly  another  article  of  food  that  supplies  the  whole 
needs  of  the  body,  and  yet,  how  little  of  it  is  used  on  the  farmer's  table. 

A  great  many  of  our  farmers'  wives  think  they  must  have  a  cooked  supper. 
After  the  men  have  worked  hard  in  the  harvest  field,  they  think  nothing  but  a 
hot  supper  will  answer.  Instead,  if  they  would  have  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and 
bread  to  go  with  it,  tea,  sauce  and  a  plain  light  cake  for  supper,  the  family 
would  enjoy  a  better  night's  rest,  and  feel  more  refreshed  tor  the  next  day's 
duties  with  less  fatigue  for  the  wife  and  mother.  And  vegetables,  we  as  farm- 
ers can  have  those  in  abundance  nearly  all  the  year.  Do  we  use  them  on  our 
tables  as  we  might?  And  they  are  considered  healthful  for  every  one. 
Oat-meal  and  Graham,  let  us  not  slight  those  entirely,  for  they  will  play  no 
small  part  if  allowed  a  space  on  our  tables.  I  wonder  on  how  many  farmers' 
tables  we  can  find  a  dish  of  apples  ?    Though  the  cellar  be  half  full,  they  are 
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nowhere  to  be  seen  at  meal  time  when  their  acidity  would  especially  aid  in 
digestion.  Try  them  farmer  Iriends,  and  I  think  you  will  wonder  that  you 
did  not  have  them  on  the  table  before.  We,  as  Americans,  have  gained  for 
ourselves  the  name  "A  Nation  of  Dyspeptics."  If  this  name  is  ever  proven 
inappropriate,  there  must  be  a  reform  in  what  we  eat,  and  how  we  eat  it.  Is 
it  not  proper  that  this  reform  begin  on  the  farmer's  table?  Some  will  say  non- 
sense to  all  this,  but  if  we  would  care  a  little  less  for  our  appetites,  there 
would  be  less  doctors'  bills  to  pay,  and  fewer  grumbles  in  the  world.  Let 
wives,  and  especially  mothers,  spend  more  time  in  improving  their  minds  that 
we  may  keep  a  nearer  pace  with  our  children,  and  encourage  them  by  so  do- 
ing; also  a  lively  interest  in  home  affairs,  and  spend  less  time  in  getting  up  a 
variety  of  warm  things  to  please  a  present  appetite,  and  we  shall  be  better 
satisfied  with  our  work. 


HYPERION. 


By  Miss  Mary  Coe. 


[Read  at  the  Union  County  Institute,  Marysville,  Ohio.] 

In  the  far  off  land  of  legend  stands  a  great  forest.  On  one  side  of  this  for- 
est is  a  beautiful  tree,  almost  faultless  in  form  and  coloring.  Her  graceful 
b)ughs,  covered  with  bright  leaves  and  blossoms  reach  out  to  her  sister  trees 
and  upward  toward  the  sunlight  and  heaven.  The  birds  sing  merrily  in  her 
branches.  Wild  fl  )wers,  atiracted  by  some  invisible  power,  are  blossoming 
all  about  her  feet.  Her  own  life,  the  result  of  her  efTort  to  see  all  good  and 
beauty,  has  grown  into  something  beautiful  and  useful,  and  it  lived,  as  it  were, 
in  another  sphere,  a  purer  air,  above  all  little  ignoble  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Her  sister  trees  receive  from  her  sympathy  and  cheer,  and  are  lifted  up  by  her 
inh  lence,  and  all  life  is  made  happier  and  better. 

Wendint^j  his  way  through  the  forest  of  beauiiful  trees,  the  traveler,  after  a 
time,  reaches  a  less  happy  circle.  The  trees  are  discontented,  selfish,  and  un- 
sightly. Tne  tree  in  the  midst  of  this  circle,  makes  a  sorry  picture  when  com- 
pared with  her  sister  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  forest ;  her  boughs  have  few 
leaves,  and  these  withered  and  ready  to  fall.  She  does  not  lift  up  a  branch 
toward  heaven,  nor  does  she  reach  out  to  those  about  her,  but  indifferent  and 
se.fi ih,  her  boughs  droop  toward  the  ground,  which  is  bare  of  any  flower  or 
living  thing.  The  whole  appearance  shows  some  defect  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  Her  gloomy  shadov  has  chilled  and  driven  away  birds,  flowers,  and 
friends.  She  lives  wiihin  herself,  shutting  out  of  her  life  all  good  and  beauty, 
and  coloring  darkly  the  lives  of  those  about  her. 

As  every  nation  has  some  characteristic,  we  Americans  have  ours.  Our 
standard  of  measurement  for  everything  is  utility.  We  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider useful  only  that  which  in  the  end  makes  money. 

We  are  becoming  too  exceedingly  practical.  No  one,  however,  will  say  that 
a  desire  to  get  money  is  not  legitimate,  right,  and  necessary.  But  certain  it 
is  that  our  word  "  utility"  has  a  meaning  broader  and  higher  than  this,  l^n't 
that  u>etul  which  makes  one  better,  lifts  one  above  one's  self,  gives  one  broader 
views  and  higher  ideas  of  life,  and  fits  one  to  fill  just  the  one  little  niche  God 
intended  that  one  to  occupy  ?    Our  lives  are,  in  great  part,  what  we  make  them. 
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Then  let  us  have  this  fast  fixed  purpose — to  secure  to  ourselves  that  discipline 
and  culture,  which  will  not  only  make  life  fuller,  brighter,  and  more  useful  for 
us,  but  "the  world  belter  for  having  lived  in  it." 

Owing  to  the  practical  turn  of  mind  of  our  forefathers,  we  daughters  of  the 
farm  are  very  naturally  neglecting  one  side  of  our  education — a  side  for  which 
we  alone  are  responsible.  Very  truly  has  Jeremy  Ta}lor  said,  "  Life  is  like 
playing  at  tables,  the  luck  is  not  in  our  hands,  but  the  playing  the  game  is."' 
We  would  not  be  uninterested  in  this  game,  and  carelessly  dri^t  along,  ior  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  drift  into  a  noble  life.  We  forget  that  in  our  every  day 
life  we  have  opportunities  for  culture  which  do  not  come  through  teachers  and 
college  life.  Tne  "common  deeds  of  a  common  day,"  which  make  up  most 
of  our  lifetime,  may  not  during  our  busy  days  give  iime  to  go  to  our  books, 
but  we  may  carry  some  good  thoughts  with  us  for  these  occasions.  A  little 
poem,  a  single  verse,  even  a  few  good  words,  which  we  may  have  read  at  some 
odd  moment,  will  give  us  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  make  daj  s  brighter. 
We  forget  that  we  are  tired.  All  our  petty  trials  are  forgotten.  We  are  cariitd 
away  from  present  see  les,  and  our  "narrow  kitchen  walls  sometimes  stretch 
away  into  stately  halls."  Perhaps  the  two  things  most  neglected  in  our  busy 
lives  are  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  study  of  design  or 
adaptation — for  there  is  beauty  and  design  in  ever)  bit  oi  God's  creation.  A 
thoughtful  looking  for  beauty  in  everything,  wiih  as  udy  of  the  law  of  design 
cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in  our  homes — in  the  new  order,  economy,  ard  har- 
mony found  there,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  give  us  a  truer  and  higher 
idea  of  all  creation  and  its  relation  to  the  Creator. 

We  look  at  the  beauty  in  some  great  natural  object  of  work  or  art,  but  we 
forget  to  look  for  it  in  the  little  thingsiwith  which  we  have  to  do. 

We  admire  and  wonder  at  the  design  seen  in  great  things — each  continent 
and  coun  ry  fitted  for  just  the  people  who  were  to  occupy  it,  and  for  just  the 
part  it  was  to  play  in  the  world's  history.  We  think,  "  what  beautiful  design  !" 
when  we  read  the  "  unwritten  history"  of  early  ?iges,  from  the  rock  formations, 
with  their  tiny  fossils  and  delicate  leaf  impressions.  In  ihe  forest,  too,  \\e  see 
a  use  even  in  the  falling  leaves,  which,  having  spent  their  beauty,  fall  to  the 
ground  to  keep  warm  the  rootlets,  and  make  a  hiding  place  for  the  wild  flower. 
Appl>ing  this  law  in  history,  we  see  in  every  case  a  nation  n  ade  ready  for  and 
ripe  when  its  revolution  Ccjme,  a  man  ever  ready  for  a  great  emergency,  and 
so  on.  Were  we  able  to  trace  this  law  in  everything  we  should  find  every- 
thing adapted  to  every  other  thing,  then  we  might  notice  here,  that  we  are 
adapted  to  our  particular  places  and  circumstances,  and  our  circumstances  to 
us,  remembering  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  something  to  do  with  the  making 
of  circumstances.  The  study  of  design  is  just  as  interesting  and  profitab  e  when 
applied  in  the  kitchen  and  about  our  homes,  in  the  little  things — lor  little 
things  are  closely  connected  with  great  ones. 

From  looking  at  the  design  in  the  formation  of  continents,  look  at  it  in  the 
little  spot  of  earth  about  your  home. 

From  reading  "unwritten  history"  in  rocks,  read  the  unread  laws  of  chem- 
istry, in  the  changes  which  take  place  while  your  dinner  is  in  process  of 
making. 

Then  how  oftentimes  barriers  are  thrown  in  our  way,  directly  opposi  e  our 
pet  plans  and  theories,  and  we  feel  that  every  body  is  out  of  joini  with  us; 
isn't  there  design  in  this  ?  And  let  us  always  be  thoughtful  for  the  beauty  which 
lies  every  where,  so  closely  about  us.    For  what  was  it  made  but  for  our  use  ? 

Then  is  it  right  for  us  to  be  so  buried  in  our  work  that  the  soul  can  never 
look  out  and  enjoy  what  God  made  for  its  pleasure  and  good  ?  It  is  a  fact 
that  too  many  of  us  are  doing  our  work,  day  after  day,  wiih  never  a  thought 
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that  reaches  beyond  the  mere  act  of  work.  It  is  believed  that  the  beauty  about 
us,  of  which  we  have  no  conscious  perception,  has  an  influence  on  us. 

Then  how  much  greater  the  good  that  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
taste.  In  whatever  degree  a  thing  is  beautiful  and  appreciated  by  one,  in  the 
same  degfee  is  that  one  lifted  up,  given  finer  feelings  and  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate yet  higher  things.  So  there  is  a  moral  influence,  so  subtle  that  one  can 
scarcely  describe  it.  One  cannot  stop  and  look  at  the  beauty  of  a  wild  flower 
without  being  made  better. 

If  one  has  evil  thoughts,  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  flower  speak  a  re- 
proof. No  matter  how  busy  the  days,  one  has  always  the  sky  above  with  its 
wealth  of  cloud  forms  and  coloring  ;  always  some  little  spot  of  earth;  and  if 
it  contain  no  tree  or  flower,  perhaps  there  is  grass,  which  though  not  often 
spoken  of  as  beautiful,  nevertheless  is  so,  if  one  will  only  see  its  beauty. 
Wherever  we  look  for  beauty  we  find  it.  There  is  nothing  made  or  looked 
upon,  but  in  it  we  find  some  degree  of  this  element.  It  is  said,  We  always 
find  what  we  look  for ;  he  who*  loves  flowers  will  find  flowers ;  and  he  who 
loves  weeds  may  find  weeds."  And  so  it  is  that  we  may  go  through  life  with- 
out finding  any  flowers ;  without  seeing  any  beauty  or  good  in  any  person  or 
any  thing.  Our  work  would  then  be  mere  drudgery ;  our  minds  narrow  and 
little,  and  our  hearts  selfish  and'  cold.  Life 'would  be  a  disappointment  to  us 
and  a  hindrance  to  others.    Then  why  not  always  look  for  flowers? 

When  our  days  are  full  of  work,  look  for  beauty  and  good  m  the  things  and 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Our  life,  at  best,  is  very  short.  We 
pass  this  away  but  once  and  are  gone,  to  make  room  for  other  lives;  so  we 
would  be  getting  and  doing  something  which  will  fit  us  to  fill  grandly  our  place 
in  the  world.  Then  would  the  game  of  life  be  well  played.  Not  only  would 
our  own  life  be  nearer  the  ideal,  but  each  life  would  help  every  other. 

Whether  we  intend  it  or  not,  all  the  time  there  flows  out  silently  from  us  an 
influence  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others,  either  helping  or  hindering  them. 

Besides  this  silent  power,  our  words  and  deecfs  are  forever  molding  the 
character  of  other  lives.  Each  one  of  us  is  the  center  of  a  circle  of  influence, 
whose  waves  extend  and  widen  till  every  life  is  brought  within  the  circle  of 
every  other  life. 


THE  FARM  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


By  L.  H.  Waters. 


[Read  at  the  Belmont  County  Institute,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.] 

Every  farm  is  a  school  and  every  school  a  farm ;  and  however  diff"erent  may 
be  the  modes  of  cultivation  in  the  one  from  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
other,  their  aims  and  ends  are  the  same — the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Perhaps  the  lessons  of  the  farm  have  a  greater  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  happiness  of  a  people  than  has  the  training  of  the  school. 

The  farmer  boy  who,  only  after  months  of  waiting,  is  rewarded  for  his 
patient  toil  in  grubbing  the  thicket  and  tilling  the  field,  learns  a  lesson  of 
patience  that  he  would  never  have  learned  by  delving  amid  the  sapless  roots 
and  stems  of  a  dead  language,  or  by  plucking  the  insipid  fruit  from  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
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Probably  the  most  important  lesson  learned  in  the  school  of  the  farm  is  the 
lesson  of  independence.  We  often  hear  allusion  made  to  the  independent  life 
of  the  farmer;  but  few  of  those  who  have  never  lived  in  the  country  can  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  statement  when  we  say  that  the  farmer's  life  is  an  inde- 
pendent one. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  products  of  the  farm- to  those  of  other 
fields  of  labor  we  can,  by  comparison,  arrive  at  something  like  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  those  products.  In  the  simplest  states  of  society,  the  products  of  the 
farm  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  man.  And  whatever  may  be  his  re- 
finement and  civilization,  the  most  of  his  wants  are  supplied  from  the  farm. 
For  his  food  and  raiment,  for  the  horse  that  draws  his  loads,  for  the  materials  with 
which  he  builds  his  habitation,  and  for  the  fuel  that  warms  him  and  cooks  his 
food,  he  is  dependent  upon  the  farmer.  The  farmer  being  able  to  prcduce  all 
these  things  for  himself,  is  comparatively  independent  of  the  people  who  follow 
other  occupations.  And  then  being  umrammeled  by  the  conventionalities  of 
city  life,  and  not  being  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  bosses  and  overseers,  he  is 
master  of  his  own  time;  and  by  repeated  lessons  in  self-reliance  is  inspired 
with  a  love  of  freedom.  He  soon  becomes  attached  to  the  little  domain  over 
which  he  is  absolute  ruler,  and  unconsciously  there  grows  up  in  him  such  a 
love  of  home  and  country  as  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

"True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  hands  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil ; 
And,  true  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 
If  her  chained  ban-dogs  Faction  shall  unbind 
The§e  stately  forms  that,  bending  even  now, 
Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plow, 
Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land. 
The  same  st'  ru  iron  in  the  same  right  hand, 
'Till  o'er  their  hills  the  sliouts  of  triumph  run, — 
The  sword  lias  rescued  what  the  ploughshare  won." 

While  the  art  of  farming  is  the  most  ancient  and  honorable  of  all  occupa- 
tions, it  is  as  a  science  still  in  its  infancy.  Until  within  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  but  fittle  was  known  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture;  but  farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
soils,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  various  kinds  of  crops,  and  there  now  prom- 
ises to  be  as  remarkable  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  the  farm  as  that  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools. 

Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  tyro  who  possessed  but  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  ''three  R's"  was  thought  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  *'to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  But  the  scope  of  school 
work  has  been  so  broadened  and  deepened  that  to  be  a  successful  teacher  now-a- 
days,  one  must  not  only  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught, 
but  must  also  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
child  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  those  powers.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  we  seldom  find  at  the  teacher's  desk  the  ignorant  and  hard- 
hearted Squeers,  or  the  kind  hearted,  though  ignorant  pedantic  village  school- 
master, whose  portraits  have  been  so  admirably  drawn  by  Dickens  and  Gold- 
smith : 

**A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew, 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned  ; 
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The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skl'l, 
F  >r  e'en  thougn  vaDqnished  he  could  argu^  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing,  rustics  ranged  around, 
An(i  s  ill  they  a:az  d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  successful  farmer  of  the  future  will  find  it  necessary  to  know  not  only 
something  of  tie  nature  and  adaptability  of  soils,  but  also  of  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation. 

The  proper  education  of  the  farmer  boys  in  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  retaining  them  upon  the  farm. 

As  already  intimated,  this  undue  tendency  to  the  cities  will  be  most  effectu- 
ally overcome  by  a  thorough  trainirg  in  not  only  this  art  of  farming,  but  also 
in  all  those  science^  which  pertain  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  account 
for  the  various  natural  phenomena.  The  application  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry to  farming  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  to  the  farmers 
of  this  section,  where,  in  many  localities,  the  once  fertile  soil  has  been  impov- 
erished by  a  too  rapid  succession  of  crops,  and  a  lack  of  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  soils  as  will  enable  the  farmer  to  determine  their  adaptability  to 
the  different  kinds  of  crops,  and  the  best  means  of  fertilization  and  keeping 
the  soil  up  to  its  maximum  capicity  of  production. 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  botany  will  help  him  to  determine  many 
points  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  planting  and 
preservation  of  grain  and  fruit. 

Ph>siology  and  zoology  will  furnish  many  facts  of  value  in  the  care  and 
management  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  in  the  cire  and  preservation  of  his  own 
health.  There  are  also  many  principles  of  natural  philosophy  that  are  useful 
to  the  farmer,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  highest  success  in  his  vocation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  principles  of  hydrau- 
lics and  hydrostatics. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  farmer  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful without  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects;  but  that  such  knowledge  would 
be  to  him  of  inestimable  value. 

Most  of  the  farming,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  is  purely  experi- 
mental, and  only  those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  upon  the  farm  are 
at  all  qualified  to  manage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  a  crop.  And  yet,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  which  I  have  spoken  would  enable 
one  to  engage  successfully  in  the  business  without  a  period  of  actual  training 
upon  the  farm.  No  amount  of  theory  without  practice  will  secure  success  in 
any  calling.  But  these  subjects  are  of  vastly  greater  value  to  the  farmer  than 
a  knowledge  of  language,  literature  or  mathematics.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fict,  the  instruction  of  our  country  schools  is  chiefly  in  the  line  of  litera- 
ture and  mathematics. 

Besides  the  utility  of  the  sciences  they  bring  man  into  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

"The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  naught. 

Unless  our  eyes,  in  seeing, 
See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 

That  animates  its  being." 

The  farmer  is  the  stay  and  support  of  the  nation;  he  contributes  the  bulk  of 
the  revenue  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  ballots  that  make  or  mar  its  prosperity. 
How  important,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  of  our  land 
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are  in  some  way  connected  with  its  farming  interests,  that  we  should  have  an 
intelligent  and  an  educated  body  of  husbandmen.  The  destiny  of  the  nation 
is  in  their  hands;  and  it  is  theirs,  in  a  large  measure,  to  say  what  shall  be  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  land.  Ar.d  especially  is  this  the  case  in  our  own 
State,  where  the  educational  interests  of  the  farming  commurity  is  left  in  their 
own  hands.  They  are  at  liberty  to  say  how  long  the  schools  shall  be  in  ses- 
sion, and  jast  what  kind  of  a  school  they  shall  have.  It  is  theirs  to  say 
whether  the  school  shall  be  a  good  or  poor  one;  whether  their  children  shall 
have  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  or  shall  have  the  highest  education 
that  our  best  schools  can  give  them.  The  facilities  of  the  high  school  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  farming  community  in  the  State.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools  depends  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  community.  Every 
township  may  have  a  h'gh  school,  if  it  wants  it,  and  will  take  the  proper  steps  to 
secure  it.  In  a  number  of  the  townships  of  the  State  they  have  already  been 
estabUshed.  But  the  chief  d.fficuhy  now  to  be  encountered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools  lies  in  the  disagreement  of  the  school  officers  of  the 
township,  which  naturally  arises  from  the  many-headedness  of  our  school 
system. 

There  are,  on  an  average,  no  less  than  thirty  school  officers  in  each  town- 
ship, making  a  total  of  40,000  in  the  State — an  army  four  times  as  large  as 
that  with  which  General  Scott  conquered  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  innumerable  evils  arising  from  this  source  is  to  be 
found  in  a  revision  of  our  present  school  system. 

One  of  the  remedies,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  that  has  been  offered, 
is  the  adoption  of  what  is  termed  the  "township  system."  This  does  away 
with  about  two  thirds  of  the  officers  now  connected  with  the  schools,  and 
places  the  schools  of  each  township  in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  has  power 
to  employ  teachers  and  provide  for  the  schools  of  the  entire  township,  there 
being  but  one  local  director,  or  trustee,  in  each  sub  district,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  fuel,  j  mitors,  etc.,  are  furnished  to  the  schools  of  his  district.  It 
also  provides  for  a  central  high  school  in  each  township,  to  which  the  pupils 
of  the  higher  grades  of  all  the  schools  of  the  township  may  be  sent,  and  also 
for  a  township  superintendent  of  instruction,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
high  school,  and  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  advantages  of  a 
graded  system  of  schools  within  the  reach  of  every  family  of  the  State. 

County  supervision  is  also  strongly  advocated  by  some,  and  possesses  many 
advantages  over  our  present  system. 

Ohio  for  many  years  held  a  place  of  honor  among  the  States  of  the  Nation 
in  matters  of  education;  but  some  of  her  sister  States  have  now  far  outstripped 
her  in  educational  progress.  And  as  a  result  statistics  show  a  larger  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  our  own  Ohio  than  in  many  of  the  newer,  but  more  enter- 
prising States  of  the  West,  The  people  of  Ohio  are  proud  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses,  and  boast  of  their  noble  system  of  public  schools;  but  there  is 
little  to  boast  of  in  an  illiterate  population  of  over  100,000—40,000  of  whom 
(enough  to  fill  all  the  school  offices  of  the  State,  and  three  limes  as  many  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  the  b  -lance  in  a  State  election)  are  voters  who  are  not  able 
to  scratch  a  ticket  and  insert  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  they  wish  to  cast 
their  ballots.  Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  pubbc  schools,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  what  they  ought  to  be.  or  what  they  might  be  under  proper  manage- 
ment. The  system  under  which  our  schools  are  now  managed  has  admirably 
served  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created;  but  it  has,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  outlived  the  day  of  its  usefulness,  and  if  we  keep  pace  with  the  educa- 
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tional  progress  of  the  times,  it  must  be  laid  aside  and  something  better  sup- 
plied as  a  substitute. 

But  the  revision  of  the  school  system  is  by  no  means  all  that  our  schools 
need.  First,  and  foremost,  we  need  a  corps  of  active,  energetic  and  efficient 
teachers  who  are  qualified,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  to  lead  our  children 
in  the  search  for  knowledge. 

And  I  may  say  here  that  probably  the  chief  cause  of  there  being  so  few 
good  teachers  in  our  country  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  remuneration,  in  most 
cases,  is  so  meager  as  not  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  men  and  women 
of  real  excellence  as  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession,  or  for  those  who  are 
not  already  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work  to  go  to  the  expense  necessary 
to  prepare  themselves  properly  for  making  a  business  of  teaching.  But  this 
state  of  affairs  is  largely  owing  to  the  carelessness,  indifference  or  selfishness 
of  those  who  employ  them. 

If  school  boards  think  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  employ  a  teacher  because 
his  services  are  cheap,  they  may  expect  to  have  a  cheap  school  in  more  senses 
than  one.  This  matter  of  remuneration  haS"  more  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  is  done  in  our  schools  than  any  other  one  thing.  Whenever  the 
teacher's  salary  is  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  without  having  to 
resort  to  some  other  business  during  the  summer  vacation,  we  may  expect  to 
have  a  superior  class  of  teachers,  and  not  till  then. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  persons  who  are  not  competent  to  teach  are  granted 
certificates  ?  It  is  simply  because  the  schools  must  be  supplied  with  teachers 
of  some  sort,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  are  thoroughly  quahfied 
do  not  make  application,  certificates  must  often  be  granted  to  those  who  are 
but  poorly  prepared  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

It  is  natural,  however,  for  us  to  feel  that  what  was  good  enough  for  us  in  our 
school  days,  is  good  enough  for  the  rising  generation.  And  some  of  us  seem 
to  think  that  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture  is  incompatible  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  farmer — that  in  his  narrow  sphere  he  must  necessarily  be  narrow- 
minded.  But  a  glance  at  the  world's  history  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  its 
noblest  heroes  and  most  famous  statesmen  owe  their  strength  of  body  and 
mind,  their  energy  and  push,  to  the  invigorating  icfluences  of  farm  life. 

Every  nation  has  its  Cincinnatus,  and  ours  has  more  than  one. 

The  country  has  ever  been  to  the  hero  a  sacred  retreat,  to  the  poet  a  classic 
land,  where  the  forests  re-echo  the  songs  of  birds,  the  valleys  are  covered 
with  lowing  herds,  the  fields  all  clad  in  their  mantel  of  green,  the  quivering 
sunlight's  silvery  sheen  are  tokens  of  peace  and  plenty. 

The  monotonous  life  of  a  farmer  is  not  all  prose ;  to  him  who  is  willing  to 
see  and  hear  his  life  is  not  lacking  in  poetry.  Burns  was  able  to  see  the  poetic 
side  of  the  farmer's  life,  and  many  of  his  best  poems  were  produced  while  fol- 
lowing the  plow. 

*'It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labor  can  be  made  happy."  ' 

Men  are  wanted  in  every  department  of  life,  who  are  earnest,  active  think- 
ers. As  we  learn  to  work  by  working,  so  we  learn  to  think  by  thinking. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  be  as  good  a  thinker  as  a 
preacher  or  a  lawyer.  We  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  body  by  use,  and  in  the 
same  way  we  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Practice 
makes  us  what  we  are  mentally  and  physically.  Even  what  are  known  as 
* 'natural  endowments"  are  often  the  result  of  long  practice  and  untiring 
energy.  What  makes  the  genius  in  poetry  and  art  is  oftentimes  not  natural 
endowment  above  that  of  his  fellows,  so  much  as  the  power  of  push. 
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Let  the  farmer  boy  think  while  he  works,  and  he  shall  soon  be  able  to  real- 
ize that 

His  "aie  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings;" 
His  field  "the  page  whose  letters  shall  be  seen, 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  grten 
And  he,  "the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men." 

Then 

"Clear  the  brown  path  to  meet  his  coulter's  gleam ! 
Lo  I  on  he  comes  behind  his  smoking  team. 
With  toil's  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough!" 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  FARM. 


By  Mrs.  Turkey. 


[Read  at  the  Lake  County  Institute,  Pamesville,  Ohio.] 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  poultry  for  the  farm.  In  the  past,  no 
one  branch  of  industry  has  been  more  neglected  on  the  farm  than  this;  one, 
too,  in  which  there  is  so  little  capital  invested  for  the  amount  of  its  returns. 
The  value  of  the  poultry,  and  of  the  receipts  from  it  are  considered  so  small^ 
the  general  farmer  makes  no  account  of  them.  Now  and  then  some  one  more 
painstaking,  or  one  who  wishes  to  convince  all  the  world  that  his  breed  of 
poultry  is  the  best  in  the  world,  has  given  a  wonderful  record  to  the  public  of 
the  profits  of  his  fowls.  Poultry,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  must  have  good 
care.  Not  one  farmer  in  twenty-five  takes  any  care  at  all  of  bis  fowls.  During 
the  most  of  the  year  the  poultry  gather  their  subsistence  from  whai  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste.  In  the  wiricer  a  few  ears  ot  corn  are  thrown  down  to  them 
once  a  day,  perhaps ;  they  roost  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  or  in  some 
old  dilapidated  building,  the  only  thinp^  to  lecommend  it  be^ng  its  perfect  ven- 
tilation. The  farmer  who  keeps  poultry  in  ihis  slipshod  manner,  now  and  then 
becomes  desperate,  and  decl^ires  tvery  he?i  shall  be  killed — they  don^t  pay  but 
this  threat  is  seldom  put  into  execution,  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  family.  The  pullets  kept  in  this  careless  manner  are  never  winter-layers, 
let  the  breed  be  what  ic  will,  but  this  mode  of  keeping  fowls  is  fast  passing 
away  with  the  old  fashioned  hen. 

The  poultry  interests  in  the  past  few  years  has  advanced  at  a  wonderful  rate 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  elsewhere.  To  make  poultry  raising  a  success  requires 
a  large  amount  of  paiience,  a  personal  oversight,  and  constant  vigilance. 
Perhaps  to  raise  poultry  on  the  farm  requires  less  labor  than  when  kept  in  con- 
finement, but  even  here  there  are  foes  to  encounter.  Rats  sometimes  prove 
very  troublesome,  carrying  oft"  numbers  of  eggs  or  chickens  in  a  single  night. 
When  the  broods  become  older  and  go  into  the  fields  m  quest  of  insects,  the 
hawk  takes  his  share. 

Poultry  are  subject  to  some  few  diseases,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
termed  gapes,  roup,  and  cholera  ;  of  these,  perhaps  gapes  is  the  worst.  Very 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  cause  or  how  to  treat  it  successfully.  Many 
remedies  have  been  tried,  but  in  most  cases  have  proved  a  failure. 

Roup  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  severe  cold,  affecting  the  throat  and 
head,  ^d  prevails  mostly  among  adult  fowls.    I  believe  that  a  large  part  of 
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the  loss  among  young  chickens  is  caused  by  over-feeding,  or  not  giving  the 
proper  food.  Watch  the  Uttle  chickens,  when  allowed  to  range  at  will;  they 
are  constantly  picking,  but  are  never  filltd  to  repletion.  Let  your  mo.to  be, 
feed  often  but  sparingly.  We  need  to  study  nature  closely,  and  try  and  adjpt 
our  management  to  ner  dictates.  In  summer  the  hens  on  the  farm,  if  allowed 
to  range,  will  require  but  little  food  to  be  given  them,  but  should  have  access 
to  plenty  of  fresh  water  at  all  times.  In  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  covered  with  snow,  they  require  more  food.  Here,  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, we  need  to  exercise  our  judgment,  and  try  and  supply  as  fir  as  possible, 
what  the  hen  finds  on  the  range  If  ihe  conditions  are  light,  we  can  have  a 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  These  are  simply  warmth 
and  suitable  food.  If  these  are  not  furnished  you  will  have  no  eggs  in  winter 
when  they  are  worth  double  what  they  are  in  the  warm  monihs. 

Poultry  on  the  farm  is  profitable.  The  agricultural  scatistics  of  Ohio  for 
1884  report  the  eggs  as  worth  for  that  year  84,890,848.  Some  one  may  say, 
that  cannot  be  correct ;  mere  guess  work.  Then  let  us  compute  it  ourselves. 
There  are  in  Ohio  about  200  000  farms ;  on  each  of  these  farms  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  there  are  twenty-five  hens;  200,000  times  twenty  five  would  make 
5,000  000  hens  ;  each  hen  at  a  low  estimate  would  hy  at  least  100  eggs;  5,000,- 
000  times  100  would  make  5,000,000  000  eggs  or  over  40  000,000  dozen;  at 
twelve  cents  a  dozen,  would  make  over  $5,000,000  for  eggs  produced  on  the 
farms.  The  wool  for  1884  at  twenty  five  cents  a  pound,  was  worth  $'>,890,678, 
only  $890,678  more  than  the  value  of  the  eggs.  If  the  fowls  had  had  the 
same  care  the  sheep  had,  the  difference  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  poul- 
try. The  value  of  the  eggs  was  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  for 
1885.  Over  three  times  as  much  as  the  maple  sugar,  syrup,  honey,  rye,  and 
barley  combined.  You  say  many  of  the  eggs  are  consumed  in  the  family. 
So  is  a  share  of  the  wheat,  Urge  quantiiies  of  maple  sugar,  syrup,  and  honey. 

Bat  would  that  more  eggs  and  poultry  were  u^ed  in  the  families  of  the 
farmers,  and  less  pork  with  its  fearful  consequences,  unless  well  cooked. 

It  is  said  a  hen's  egg  contains  more  solid  food  for  its  bulk  than  any  other 
natural  production  of  the  same  size.  It  costs  less  to  raise  a  pound  of  poultry 
on  the  farm  than  a  pound  of  pork. 

C.  E.  Tharne  states  that  three  and  one-tenth  pounds  of  corn  will  produce, 
when  fed  to  a  hen,  five  sixths  of  a  pound  of  eggs,  but  five  sixths  of  a  pound 
of  pork  requires  about  five  pounds  of  corn  for  its  production.  Taking  into 
account  the  nuriment  in  each  and  comparative  price  of  the  two  on  an  average, 
the  pork  is  about  three  times  as  costly  a  food  as  the  egg,  while  it  certainly 
is  less  healthful. 

A  fine  flock  of  poultry  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm,  the  same  as  does  the 
fine  herd  of  cattle  and  choice  flock  of  sheep.  The  farm  does  not  seem  com- 
plete without  these  animal  pets. 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Terry,  must 
have  a  desolate  farm,  with  no  cows,  no  pigs,  no  chickens,  and  nothing  but 
fields  ot  potatoes^  potatoes^  potatois. 

The  farmer  takes  pride  in  his  nicely  seeded  meadows  and  well  tilled  crops, 
but  he  has  a  wcirm  affection  for  these  dumb  animals,  dependent  upon  him  for 
care  and  kindness. 

Poultry  raising  on  the  farm  is  a  health-giving  employment,  not  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  mere  raising  of  chickens  conducive  to  health,  but  it  calls  you 
out  into  the  invigorating  sunshine  and  pure  air.  What  if  your  complexion  is 
a  shade  daiker?  Health  is  one  of  the 'best  blessings  God  has  given  to  man. 
Wealth  is  nothing  compared  to  it.  I  have  often  wondered  why  more  ladies  did 
not  engage  in  the  poultry  business.    The  other  ranks  are  all  crowded — the 
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teacher,  seamstress,  milliner,  clerks,  etc.,  while  in  this  enterprise  but  few  have 
ever  engaged.  It  the  same  time  and  energy  could  be  given  to  this  that  other 
vocations  demand,  poultry-raising  would  far  exceed  in  pre  fit  many  others. 

Most  of  the  poultry  on  the  farm  is  raised  by  the  faimers'  wives.  The  farmer 
has  no  leisure  to  devote  to  such  small  employment.  He  sows  large  fields  of 
wheat  and  oats;  plants  many  acres  cf  corn  and  potatoes;  has  a  patch  of 
onions,  and  here  he  can  employ  all  his  spare  time,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  neighborhood.  Every  year  he  is  growing  poorer,  times  are  grow- 
ing harder,  he  has  less  money.  He  says  wheat  don't  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
and  by  the  time  the  year  comes  around,  and  the  hired  man  and  taxes  are  paid, 
but  little  would  remain  for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  were  it  not  for  the  poultry 
on  the  farm. . 

I  believe  if  the  farms  now  owned  in  the  State  of  Ohio  by  200,000  farmers 
could  become  the  property  of  400,000,  she  would  be  worth  twice  as  much  in 
a  few  years  as  she  is  to  day. 

These  farms  would  be  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  thereby  less- 
ening the  C3st  of  production.  There  would  be  no  waste  land  to  pay  taxes  on. 
There  would  be  a  time  to  underdrain  the  cold,  wet  fields ;  time  to  pay  attention 
to  some  of  the  small  items,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum,  if  they  could  receive  proper  attention  at  the  right  time. 
Poultry  then  could  be  calculated  upon  as  one  of  the  regular  sources  of  a 
farmer's  income;  and  more  than  all,  the  farmer  would  be  less  troubled,  worried, 
and  perplexed.  The  firm  work  would  not  drive  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  its  close;  there  would  be  leisure  to  devote  to  reading ;  leisure  for 
social  pleasures ;  and  leisure  to  improve  and  beautify  the  old  home  and  sur- 
rounding grounds. 

From  every  agricultural  community  in  the  land  comes  the  complaint  that 
the  boys  are  leaving  the  farm.  Fathers  and  mothers  ask,  "What  can  we  do 
to  keep  them?"  In  my  mmd  there  is  but  one  reply  :  We  are  all  born  with 
an  innite  desire  for  possession,  to  call  something  our  own.  • 

Look  at  the  little  child;  almost  the  first  woid  he  learns  to  lisp,  as  he  hugs 
the  cherished  toy  to  his  breast,  is,  mme  !  mine!  Herein  lies  the  whole  secret, 
t'athers,  give  the  boys  and  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  do  something  /or  them- 
selves. Get  them  interested  in  some  branch  of  industry  on  the  farm ;  consult 
their  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  let  their  spare  hours  be  employed  in  some  con- 
genial work.  If  not  antagonistic,  induce  them  to  try  raising  poultry.  Procure 
for  them  a  few  choice  fowls.  Let  it  be  understood  they  are  to  have  the  man- 
agement and  care  as  well  as  profits.  If  they  do  not  succeed  the  first  >ear, 
have  them  try  again,  for  if  they  are  ever  to  be  any  thing,  they  must  make  a 
beginning,  and  they  must  make  it,  too,  by  their  own  tact  and  perseverance, 
li  they  are  successful,  unless  you  want  to  discourage  as  well  as  drive  them 
from  the  farm,  don't  take  one  farthing  of  their  earnings,  but  rather  add  to  it. 
Let  them  invest  or  use  as  they  desire.  If  their  investment  should  be  unfortu- 
nate it  may  prove  a  uselul  lesson  in  after  lite. 

One  small  boy  in  Lake  county  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  about  two 
years  ago,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  shipping  high  class  fowls.  The  work 
has  proved  a  success  financially,  and  has  taken  only  a  part  of  his  hours  out  of 
school.  He  has  learned  many  lessons  of  patience,  and  the  discipline  will  be 
of  great  value.  A  young  man  from  the  same  county  told  me  not  long  since 
the  annual  net  income  from  his  hens  was  about  three  dollars  each.  His  flock 
numbers  about  forty.  His  fowls  are  of  the  fight  Brahma  variety ;  and  by  the 
way,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  the  best  general  purpose  fowl.  They  are  quiet 
and  gende  in  their  habits,  and  always  tame,  if  kindly  treated.  I  rt  gard  it  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  poultry-raising  to  make  friends  of  your  fowls. 
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Last  year  a  lady,  besides  attending  to  her  household  duties,  made  two  hun- 
dred dollars  from  a  flock  of  thirty  hens  and  five  hen  turkeys  of  the  bronze 
variety.  These  chickens  and  turkeys  were  sold  for  fancy  prices,  as  well  as 
many  eggs.  Another  lady,  with  an  invalid  husband,  residing  on  a  small  farm 
in  an  adjoining  town,  took  up  poultry  raising,  thinking  it  the  best  of  anything 
she  could  do  at  home.  She  had  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  and  realized  from  them 
the  first  year  $125,  the  fowls  and  eggs  both  being  sold  at  market  price. 

I  am  well  aware  the  examples  I  have  just  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  profits 
of  poultry  for  the  farm  are  not  as  large  as  reported  in  many  poultry  journals,  but 
these  are  a  few  instances  that  came  under  my  own  observation.  AH  who  keep 
poultry  may  not  obtain  thei^e  results,  but  a  farmer  should  not  neglect  having 
some  choice  breed  of  fowls,  giving  them  proper  care  and  attention,  so  that  for 
his  ow-n  table  he  may  ever  have  a  supply  of  fresh  eggs  and  poultry.  Few 
farmers  realize,  who  have  never  kept  an  account,  the  income  from  the  poultry 
on  the  farm.  The  poultry  and  eggs  may  be  the  means  not  only  of  bringing  in 
quite  a  large  income,  but  of  interesting  the  boys  and  girls,  especially  the  latter, 
and  giving  them  the  sense,  both  of  ownership  and  of  responsibility,  and  thus 
help  to  give  them  a  love  for  farm  life  and  farm  animals,  and  the  farm  itself. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FARMERS. 


By  a.  T.  Goorley. 


[Read  at  the  Morrow  County  Institute,  Iberia,  Ohio.] 

The  subject  of  education  is  worthy  of  far  abler  minds  than  mine,  covering 
as  it  does  every  field  of  thought  and  action,  and  affecting  our  destinies  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  At  the  beginning  of  conscious  exist- 
ence, we  find  ourselves  on  an  unknown  world,  surrounded  by  unknown  be- 
ings, and  by  mysterious  means  of  existence,  and  hurried  forward  to  an 
unknown  future  as  fast  and  irresistibly  as  our  great  heart- engines  can  carry  us 
on  the  destiny  laden  train  of  life.  Many  nations  in  primitive  ages  have  either 
perished  in  the  attempt  at  self-sustenance  or  died  ignorant  of  themselves  and 
their  Creator.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  stove  by  which  we  warm  ourselves 
is  the  development  of  centuries.  Every  nail  in  this  building  is  the  monument 
of  human  greatness,  and  a  history  of  mental  struggles.  All  agriculture,  com- 
merce, system  of  law  and  government  are  the  results  of  long  ages  of  thought, 
privations  and  trouble.  Now,  education  gives  us  access  to  this  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  of  our  race,  teaches  us  the  resources  of  nature, 
and  how  to  use  our  own  knowledge  and  powers. 

Complete  education  has  been  considered  as  made  up  of  three  parts,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral,  or  education  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul. 

We  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  second,  not  that  we  value  either  of  the 
others  the  less.  As  humanity  is  one,  whatever  influence  education  has  on  any 
part  of  the  race,  it  has  on  the  farmers.  High,  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion has  made  England  and  English  speaking  people  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Germany  and  France  follow  in  all  that  is  great,  while  just  as  illiteracy  inci eases, 
as  in  Spain,  Greece,  Egypt,  Turkey,  China  and  India,  so  influence  and  power 
decrease.  1  he  same  is  true  of  the  same  nation  in  different  ages.  Mental  and 
physical  culture  made  Greece  first  in  war,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and 
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literature,  and  her  works  remain  as  models  to  the  present  day.  Now  in  ignor- 
ance and  sloth,  she  lives  unconscious  of  her  former,  greatness,  and  presents 
amid  vast  ruins  the  greater  ruin  of  neglected  minds.  The  fact  that  the  ancient 
city  of  Athens,  containing  at  best  only  20,000  free  citizens,  should  still  survive 
in  her  influence  and  glory,  after  2,500  years  of  decay,  and  the  other  fact  that 
generation  after  generation  of  the  Adamses  and  Beechers  should  be  first  among 
Americans,  I  conceive  to  have  the  same  explanation ;  the  kind  and  efficiency 
of  their  training,  rather  than  any  special  bestowal  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind. 

Thus  much  in  general;  and  now,  to  understand  properly  what  influence 
education  has  on  farmers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  them  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  what  is  expected  of  them. 
This  is  the  age  of  great  monopolies  and  great  competition.  Railroads,  tele- 
graph lines,  manufacturers  of  iron,  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  every- 
where consolidating,  and  as  these  companies  become  larger  and  stronger,  so 
their  competition  with  others  becomes  more  overwhelming.  Now,  with  all 
these,  the  farmer  certainly  does  compete.  The  wool-growers  of  Ohio  have 
been  engaged  in  a  long  and  losing  contest  with  the  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods  in  the  East,  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  wool.  India,  whose  laborers 
receive  only  ten  cents  per  day,  exported  no  wheat  ten  years  ago,  but  now  send 
out  250,000,000  bushels,  and  threaten  soon  materially  to  injure  our  wheat- 
growers. 

Again,  as  our  population  doubles  every  thirty  years,  it  may  be  some  present 
will  live  in  the  United  Slates  until  it  contains  225,000,000.  Hitherto  the  free 
lands  of  the  West  have  been  a  safety-valve  to  the  farmers,  in  that,  instead  of 
endless  sub  divisions  of  farms,  the  young  men  go  West.  rhis  cannot  continue 
much  longer  as  nearly  all  the  good  soil  is  taken.  After  that,  either  there  will 
be  a  few  men  with  large  farms,  or  from  15  to  40  acres  will  constitute  a  farm, 
for  at  any  rate  this  vast  population  must  be  supported  by  our  lands.  Then  we 
must  live  with  fewer  luxuries  or  must  make  forty  acres  produce  what  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  now  does. 

Again,  upon  every  man  falls  the  arduous  duty  of  citizenship.  The  poor, 
ignorant  miner  has  an  equal  voice,  as  far  as  voting  goes,  with  the  college  pro- 
fessor. Questions  of  vital  importance  are  pressing  upon  us.  Soon,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  we  must  deal  with  such  questions  as  socialism.  Every  paper 
is  filled  with  accounts  of  strikes.  The  great  cities  have  become  a  mob  terror, 
an  ungovernable  mob,  and  besides  these  there  are  a  thousand  problems  in 
political  economy.  What  assistance  have  we  to  carry  such  burdens  ?  News- 
papers and  politicians  ?  It  is  said  that  newspapers  are  the  great  educators. 
They  are,  and  just  as  truly  are  they  the  great  corruptors.  Many  sheets  are 
overflowing  with  obscenity.  Most  of  them  mix  truth  and  error,  misconstrue 
and  bewilder.  The  same  is  true  of  politicians;  for  example,  the  "grand  old 
party"  last  fall  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  that 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawful  voters  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
imprisoned  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  State  elections.  Congressman  Geddes,  a  pious, 
respected,  praying  Methodist,  declared  in  Mt.  Gilead  that  there  were  only 
three,  and  they  only  by  an  unavoidable  mistake.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that 
either  Geddes  or  the  Republicans  should  lie,  in  this  dilemma  we  are  compelled 
to  do  as  the  troubled  theologian  on  predestination  and  free  will,  beheve  both 
both  as  great  mountains  of  truth  separated  only  by  an  unfathomable  ocean  ! 
No  wonder  the  great  Lyman  Beecher  cried  out,  **We  must  educate,  we  must 
educate,  or  we  must  perish  in  our  prosperity." 

These,  then,  would  be  what  a  farmer  ought  to  study  after  the  common 
branches,  viz. :    Natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  to  fit  him  to  handle  his 
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complicated  machinery ;  history  and  civil  government,  to  qualify  for  voting; 
physiology  and  hygiene,  to  protect  his  health,  and  chemistry,  geology  and 
entomology,  that  he  may  increase  and  protect  the  prodactivtnt  ss  of  his  land. 
Undl  these  are  mastered,  let  Litin  and  Greek  remam  unstudied.  Let  the 
student  go  on  with  as  many  higher  studies  as  he  can.  They  will  be  a  joy  and 
a  treasure. 

''Oh  "  but  some  one  says,  "education  ruins  men.  Look  at  the  college 
graduates  working  by  day's  work,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  are  unfit 
for  business,  and  never  will  amount  to  anything."  Yes,  t^  ey  are  ruint  d  by 
education.  Ruined  by  education?  Wh  a  ruined  the  lo-ifer  who  can  scarcely 
read  ?  Did  education  ruin  him,  or  was  he  capable  cf  ruin  ?  Did  he  evt  r  have  any 
character  or  ambition,  or  was  he  born  ruined  ?  Ic  is  high  ti;ne  this  bogus  ^^isdom 
be  laid  away  with  the  nonsense  about  wi  ches  and  the  moon.  The  moon  is 
not  made  of  green  cheese,  nor  does  a  jud  cious  education  ruin  men.  If  the 
great  mass  of  hummity,  by  the  most  rigid  economy  ,  by  cruel  selt-denial,  never 
posse.^sing  any  of  the  pleasures  or  refinements  of  books  or  mus  c,  as  d  lew  of 
the  good  things  of  ihis  world,  acquire  only  a  small  home,  why  should  a  graduate, 
whose  financial  standing  at  the  end  of  his  life  is  no  bttttr,  be  brandtd  as  a  failure? 
Nay,  mor.",  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  percentage  of  educated  men  who 
are  worth  $20,U00  is  far  greater  ih  .n  the  percenti^ge  of  men  who  have  not 
passed  beyond  the  three  ''R's,"  and  having  acquirf^d  t  iat  sum,  I  am  well 
aware  that  far  too  much  time  his  been  ep^nt  on  some  thing*?,  but  to  Sdy  that 
the  man  who  understands  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  part,  machinery, 
the  properties  of  soil,  and  has  a  mmd  trained  to  thought,  is  disqualifiecl  for 
farming,  I  hold  to  be  the  veriest  nonsense. 

Wnat  is  success  in  life?  Fo  get  rich  ?  So  it  seems  the  great  mass  of  men 
think,  and  within  certain  limi  s  it  is  true?  Sail,  I  had  rather  be  a  poo'-  Aner- 
ican,  than  a  rich  Chinese,  or  an  Indian  rabob.  I  had  rather  be  a  Wendell 
Phillipps  than  a  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt.  What  though  Rohert  Ful  on  epent, 
what  seemed  entirely  too  much  time  on  his  steamboat,  or  Benj  m  in  Fra^kiin 
on  electricity  ?  They  bles.ed  humanity.  The  ocran  is  cros^eo  in  seven  ca\  s, 
and  midnight  shines  with  electric  suas.  Oi  e  hu  dred  and  fifty  yea  s  ago  but 
few  could  read.  Then,  for  petroleum,  farmers  haa  the  tallow  dip;  tor  separ- 
ators, the  flail;  for  havesters,  sickles;  for  win  lo Af-pancs,  greased  p  per ;  for 
palace  cars,  lumber  wagons;  and  for  fine  clothes,  home-^pun.  Great  as  h  ve 
been  the  improvements,  iia  ure  is  s  ill  uncxnausicd.  People  have  ju.-.t  found 
out  that  they  are  surrounded  by  the  Almighty,  The  nir,  the  wa  er,  and  the 
soil  are  full  of  wonders  and  forces  which  will  yet  be  discovered  and  alleviate 
the  condition  of  man. 

''O,  yes;"  says  one,  "this  will  do  well  enough  for  a  dreamer,  or  for  a  gen- 
tlemm  farmer;  we  haven't  time;  we  have  our  crops,  our  hogs,  and  our  h(  rses 
to  care  for,  and  we  can't  prepare  our  boys  "  O  you  are  so  busy  shoveling 
dirt;  you  can't  pick  up  nuggets  of  gold  out  of  the  shovel  Well,  now.  most 
of  you  can  spare  your  boys,  and  if  so  inclined,  you  can  yet  become  profi-jient 
in  those  studies  which  I  have  named,  yourselves.  For  what  purpose  are 
rainy  days,  and  long  winter  evenings?  To  rrad  stories,  or  talk  scaid  1? 
May  be;  but  I  think  there  is  a  better  way.  You  don't  hesitate  to  pay  $25 
per  year  for  tobacco,  to  buy  a  new  carpet,  or  a  ne-v  buggy,  but  uho  in  all  this 
country  has  bought  $25  worth  of  books  per  year,  for  two  ye'ars?  M.my  of 
the  best  books  of  the  world  can  be  bought  in  cloth  at  from  $\  Oi'  to  $1.50  per 
thousand  pages;  S2o0  then  will  buy  a  library  of  at  least  10U,(K)(>  p^iges,  \\hich, 
if  well  chosen,  will  well  represent  every  dep  irtnient  ot  knowledge.  Your 
buggy  will  last  tf  n  years,  your  library  yc;ur  life  tim^  ,  and  man)  of  the  books 
will  be  read  by  your  great  grand  children.  "Well,"  out  says  some  one,  "what  do 
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you  want  of  so  many  books  ?  You  can't  read  them  all."  No,  nor  you  can't  use 
up  all  the  iron  m  your  hatchet,  nor  all  the  steel  that's  in  your  razor.  Neither 
will  you  use  them  every  day,  but  when  you  want  them  you  use  them  and  lay 
them  away. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  recall  a  saying  of  Macauley,  that  ''were  he  offered 
a  kmgdom,  and  not  be  aliOA-ed  books  or  to  own  but  one  small  room,  and  that 
well  filled  with  booKS,  he  would  not  be  a  king." 

Nay,  more,  if  you  will  look  around  you  will  find  that  many  men  who  work 
night  and  day  by  soTie  means  know  more  about  p  )litics,  general  news,  finance 
and  other  useful  knowledge,  ihan  tho  e  who  hdve  t^r  more  leisure.  It  has 
been  done  by  careiully  usii  g  their  spare  m(  ments.  The  truth  is  the  man  who 
has  no  time  lor  self  improvement  now,  would  not  have  time  had  he  nothing  to 
do  but  eat. 

So  far  this  subject  has  been  viewed  only  from  its  lowest  standpoint,  in  its 
cold,^st  and  most  practical  aspect.  Jn  ottier  word^  how  much  it  will  help  to 
prosper  financially.  Tneie  is  another,  and  far  hi-her  way  to  consider  it.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  its  own  reward,  one  of  the  highest  of  earthly  rewards. 
No  man  can  si.ff.r  long  with  a  sense  of  lowliness,  who  converses  with  the 
great  and  good  of  all  ages  The  infinite  variety  of  colors  and  outlines,  of 
crystallizition,  of  the  powers  and  forcts  ot  nature,  of  the  feelings  and  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  much  stud^  should  they  never  repay  the  in- 
ves  igator  a  penny.  M^ucauly  uses  the  following  beaut  ful  illustration  of  a 
similar  subject :  "The  dervish  in  the  Arabian  t  Je  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
to  his  CO  tirades  the  camels  with  their  loads  of  jewels  and  gold,  while  he 
retained  the  ca  ket  of  tha:  mysterious  jaice  which  enabled  him  to  behold  at 
one  glance  all  the  hidden  riches  of  the  universe.  Surely,  it  is  no  ex^^ggeration 
to  say  that  no  extetuil  advantage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  purification  of 
the  intellectual  eye,  which  gives  us  to  con  emplate  the  irtfinite  wea  th  of  the 
world,  all  the  hoa.  ded  treasures  of  ita  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  area 
of  its  unexplored  mines." 

Mjch  then,  Iriends,  as  you  love  educati'^  n,  love  it  still  more. 

"Doiibtlei^s  in  these  neglected  country  sp'>t8  are  hid, 
*    H^irts  ihat  ai-e  pre  nant  with  (tnlestial  fire, 
HdtnlH  thai  th^  rod  of  etnpire  Rtill  t-hall  sway, 
Or  wake  lo  ecstacy  tlie  livmg  lyre." 

From  our  farms  will  yet  rise  other  Cromwells,  and  Washingtons,  and  Lin- 
colns,  and  Garficlds. 


CURIOSITY  AS  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  SUCCESS. 


By  F.  W.  Murlin. 


[Read  at  the  Mercer  County  Institute,  Mendon,  Ohio.] 

As  applied  to  the  human  mind,  our  subject  means  great  inquisitiveness,  the 
power  of  investigating,  inquiring  into,  a  disposition  to  know  the  whys  and 
wherefores,"  "reasoning  from  cause  to  effect." 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  '  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  creature  God  has 
made  ends  in  wonder."  There  is  no  age,  condition,  or  avocation  in  life  but 
what  this  element  will  manifest  itself  and  whether  fully  or  only  sfightly  aroused, 
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it  has  the  peculiar  power  of  awakening  a  man's  better  or  worse  nature,  which 
ever  may  have  control  of  the  man. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  cases  and  notice  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this 
curiosity  has  manifested  itself  in  each  of  the  characters  referred  to. 

Galileo,  one  day  standing  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  saw  one  of  the  chandeliers 
swaying  to  and  fro.  His  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused,  and  he  said,  I'll 
think  of  it he  did  so,  and  his  investigation  evolved  the  pendulum. 

John  Guttenberg  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  by  the  application 
of  movable  wooden  type,  and  because  it  was  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  was  persecuted  ac- 
cordingly; but  this  outbreak  of  curiosity  has  been  preserved  and  improved 
upon,  until  now  it  is  a  power  that  sways  the  world  at  will. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  day  seated  in  his  garden,  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground.  His  cariosity  was  aroused  to  know  why  the  apple  did  not  ascend,  fly 
off  in  a  tangent,  or  go  in  any  other  direction,  or  why  it  tell  at  all.  He,  also, 
said,  "I'll  think  of  it."  His  mind  unraveled  the  mysteries  of  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  showed  how  the  earth,  moon,  and  stars  are  each  kept  in  their 
places,  and  why  bodies  unsupported  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

James  Watt  invented  the  first  successful  steam  engine,  the  idea  being  sug- 
gested to  him  while  seated  in  his  mother's  modest  and  humble  kitchen  watching 
the  tea-kettle,  which  was  partly  filled  with  boiling  water,  that  generated  steam 
of  suflicient  quantity  and  power  to  lift  the  lid. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  curious  to  know  if  one  of  the  fiery,  untaught  ele- 
ments ot  nature  could  not  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  man.  His 
efforts  were  a  success,  and  I  need  not  stop  here  to  enumerate  the  manifold 
blessings  that  have  emanated  from  this  development  of  curiosity.  (Lightning 
rod  agents  will  testify  to  this  every  where.) 

Eli  Whitney,  a  young  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  was  visiting  a  friend 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  he  saw  that  one  of  the  greatest  natural  products 
of  that  country  was  rendered  almost  valueless  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
deal  of  labor  which  it  took  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  He  put  his  curiosity  to 
work  at  it,  and  to-day  we  are  indebted  to  this  single  manifestation  of  this  fac- 
ulty of  mind  for  very  much  of  our  clothing  and  dry  goods,  besides  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  cottin  gin  has  made  this  single  staple  of  incalculable 
value. 

Robert  Fulton,  an  American  engineer,  sought  to  expedite  commerce  and 
travel  by  utilizing  the  great  expanse  of  waters,  and  as  a  product  of  his  curiosity, 
we  have  steam  navigation,  and  our  commercial  centers,  our  seaport  towns, 
with  their  many  industries,  all  attest  the  merits  of  this  outburst  of  curiosity, 
and  as  Robert  Fulton's  invention  was  utilizing  the  great  water  ways  of  the 
continent  in  facilitating  travel  and  commerce,  so  some  one's  curiosity  was 
stirred  up  to  know  if  the  land  areas  could  not  be  used  to  the  same  advantage. 
It  needed  but  the  prodigious  effort  of  mind  of  a  George  Stephenson  to  invent 
a  locomotive  and  project  a  railway  system,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  in 
the  United  States  alone  railways  enough  to  reach  more  than  three  times  around 
the  earth,  besides  the  railways  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Our  great  coal  mines  were,  for  a  long  time,  an  enigma,  because  of  the  danger 
of  explosions  from  working  in  them  with  the  non-safety  lamp.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  a  celebrated  chemist,  sought  to  allay  this  danger,  and  his  curiosity 
wrought  out  the  safety  lamp. 

L.  J.  M.  Daguerre  was  the  inventor  of  daguereotyping.  We  have  not  time 
to  elaborate  any  farther  on  the  inventors  of  all  ages,  but  a  mention  of  a  few 
more  ot  them  with  their  invention  must  suffice. 

Archimedes  was  the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  screw,  a  spiral  pump,  and 
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said  that,  with  a  lever,  he  could  lift  the  earth  if  a  place  for  his  fulcrum  and 
standing  room  could  be  obtained.  Richard  Arkwright  of  the  spinning  frame* 
Elias  Howe  of  the  sewing-machine.  Charles  Goodyear  of  vulcanized  India 
rubber.  Horace  Wells  of  ether  or  nitrous  oxyd.  McCormick  of  the  reaper. 
Ericson  of  the  Monitor.    Colt  of  the  revolver,  etc. 

These  all  show  that  their  curiosity  was  exerted  in  favor  of  the  happiness  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  of  the  ages  to  follow. 

We  will  now  notice  briefly  the  manifestation  of  this  element  in  another  form.. 
Take  the  literary  and  scientific  circle,  and  see  what  the  curiosity  of  those  in  it 
has  done  for  the  world. 

Our  own  curiosity  has  led  us  to  inquire  who  may  become  great,  and  after 
some  considerable  research,  we  are  led  to  think  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
young  man  or  woman  to  reach  a  much  higher  eminence  than  the  mediocrity  in 
which  so  many  of  us  exist.  There  is  no  young  man  of  good,  hard  sense — no 
difference  how  limited  his  financial  resources,  but  may,  by  dint  of  effort,  reach 
a  much  higher  plane  than  a  local  reputation,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
but  it  doesn't  reach  as  far  as  it  ought  to. 

As  this  is  a  farmers'  meeting,  and  I  notice  a  great  farmers'  boys  in  the  aud- 
ience, let  us,  for  their  encouragement,  say  a  few  woids  to  them.  A  recent 
writer  has  taken  the  pains  to  gather  facts  concerning  a  large  per  cent,  of  our 
eminent  and  successful  men.  His  curiosity  has  revealed  the  fact  that  by  ask- 
ing this  question,  Was  your  boyhood  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  spent  in  the 
country,  in  a  village,  or  in  the  city  ?"  A  very  large  majority  of  our  famous  men 
were  farmers'  boys,  inured  to  penury,  poverty,  and  toil. 

He  also  finds  by  the  answer  to  this  question,  that  only  forty  seven  per  cent, 
of  our  population  of  working  age  reside  in  the  country  districts,  but  they  fur- 
nish fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  our  successful  men,  while  the  cities  with  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  furnish  seventeen  per  cent.  As  the  cities  fall 
three  per  cent,  below  their  quota,  and  the  country  ten  per  cent,  above  their 
ratio,  it  appears  that  the  country  averages  thirteen  per  cent,  above  the  cities 
in  the  proportion  of  its  boys  who  become  eminently  successful.  He  also  says 
that  very  few  of  the  prominent  men  of  New  York  City  were  born  in  the  city. 
A  great  majority  came  from  the  country. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden  found  out  by  personal  investigation  (the  result  of 
curiosity)  that  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  Springfield  were  country  born 
and  bred.  Even  in  Boston,  considered  the  place  of  all  the  world  to  be  born 
in,  a  large  majority  of  the  leading  merchants  and  professional  men  came  from^ 
the  country.    (John  L.  Sullivan  is  probably  one  of  the  exceptions  ) 

The  first  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  succeed 
should  select  a  country  farm  for  his  birth  place,  and  thus  enroll  himself  among 
such  illustrious  farmer  boys  as  Senator  Edmunds,  John  A.  Logan,  General 
Howard,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Anthony  Comstock,  Orange  Judd,  J.  J  Astor, 
Elihu  Burritt,  John  Wannamaker,  Lewis  Miller,  Jacob  Esty,  W.  E.  Dodgej, 
D.  L.  Moody,  Joseph  Cook,  and  Martin  Henry  Dexter. 

A  country  environment  of  pure  air,  plain  food,  regular  out  door  w  ork,  early 
sleep,  freedom  from  cigarettes  and  saloons  gives  the  farmer  boy  an  advantage 
of  thirteen  per  cent.,  when  in  young  manhood  he  comes  to  the  city  to  enter 
upon  a  commercial  or  professional  life. 

Above  all,  boys,  have  a  definite  aim,  a  set  purpose,  and  march  steadily 
onward;  be  in  earnest,  for  we  are  taught  that  "  fortune  seldom  favors  fools.'* 

Folly  and  fortune  are  not  long  in  partnership."    Recollect  that  poverty  is 
no  disgrace.    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  moderate  allowance  of  poverty  is  a 
favoring  environment  of  boyhood.    It  was  the  trainer  of  Girard,  Stewart, 
Astor,  and  the  elder  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.    Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  our 
28  AG 
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successful  men  belonged  to  families  so  poor  that  they  had  to  work  most  of  the 
time  out  of  school  hours,  which  to  these  boys  were  generally  few. 

Thurlow  Weed  was  so  poor  in  boyhood  that  on  a  cold  March  morning  he 
had  to  wrap  his  feet  in  pieces  of  cloth  in  place  of  socks  and  shoes ;  thus  clad 
he  walked  several  miles  to  borrow  a  history  of  the  Reformation.  Luxury 
raises  few^  such  men,  but  many  a  "barefoot  boy"  has  climbed  the  ladder  of 
success  by  such  energy  and  honesty,  and  thus  paved  his  way  to  glory  and  im- 
mortality. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  a  Rhode  Island  Senator,  entered  the  city  of  Providence 
in  the  same  modest  manner  that  the  illustrious  Whittington  entered  London, 
or  Benjamin  Frankhn  into  Philadelphia,  or  Horace  Greely  into  New  York — 
on  foot  with  their  clothes  slung  over  their  back.  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  a 
boy,  went  without  bread  that  he  might  buy  books.  Elihu  Burritt  is  another 
typical  child  of  poverty.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  blacksmith's  apprentice.  He 
was  a  farmer's  son;  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he 
had  learned  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  several  of  Asia  He  was  offc^red 
a  course  in  H  irvard  College  by  Gov.  Everett,  but  he  replied  that  he  preferred 
to  work  while  he  studied  (as  had  been  his  custom).  He  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  sixty  eight,  beloved  by  the  people  of  two  hemispheres. 

Hence,  we  see  that  where  there  is  a  will  to  be  good  and  great,  there  is  al- 
ways a  way.  The  habit  of  early  industry  is  even  more  powerful  than  a  country 
-environment  in  preparing  a  boy  for  the  hard  work  of  winning  success,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  only  fifcy  seven  per  cent,  of  the  successful 
men  come  from  the  country,  seventy-three  per  cent  of  them,  including  many 
of  the  village  and  city  boys,  were  accustomed  to  regular  work  out  of  school 
hours. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  recently  described  four  of  its  newsboys,  ''brothers 
in  blood  and  pluck,"  whose  early  habits  of  industry  have  insured  their  success. 

"These  four  boys  started  a  few  years  ago  selling  newspapers.  They  made 
ten  cents  apiece  the  first  morning  they  v/eni  to  work,  but  instead  of  spending 
it  for  cigarettes  or  something  else  equally  hurtful,  they  laid  it  by,  and  for  two 
winters  thereafter  went  barefooted  through  the  sno  w  and  sleet  in  the  freezing 
dawn  in  their  morning  rounds.  They  endeavored  from  the  very  first  to  save 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  which  they  invested  in  Atlanta  real  estate. 
The  eldest  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age;  the  youngest  twelve,  and  daring  this 
time  they  supported  an  invalid  father  and  their  mother,  and  have  accumulated 
more  than  $5,000 — houses  from  which  the  rent  is  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
besides  tvvo  hundred  dollars  stock  in  a  building  and  loan  association.  They 
have  educated  themselves  meanwhile,  staying  out  of  school  one  year  that  they 
might  work  the  harder  and  build  a  house  for  their  parents." 

While  these  boys  were  probably  reared  in  the  city,  we  quote  this  example 
as  showing  what  these  bDys  have  done,  other  boys — whether  of  city  or  country 
breeding — may  do  the  same,  and  it  must  be  done,  too,  in  about  the  same 
manner,  by  early  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

The  whole  secret  of  their  success,  which  was  steadiness,  sobriety,  industry, 
and  economy,  mast  be  learned  by  you.  There  are  few  lessons  of  more  impor- 
tance 10  boys  than  that  the  smallest  income — no  matter  how  small — will  make 
a  man  independent  if  he  will  only  live  inside  of  it,  and  compound  his  surplus. 
A  New  York  merchant  predicatmg  upon  poverty  and  expiating  upon  its  advan- 
tages in  boyhood,  siid:  "I  believe  one  frightful  cause  of  injury  to  young 
men  of  good  standing  in  society  is  the  lavish  amount  of  pocket  money  their 
parents  allow  them  when  they  are  boys." 

The  lamented  Garfield  said:  "  Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify, 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  a  young  man  is  to  be 
tossed  overboard  and  compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for  himself." 
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In  all  my  acquaintance  I  never  knew  a  man  to  drown  who  was  worth  the 
saving.  It  is  the  pride  of  every  American  that  many  cherished  names  at  whose 
mention  our  hearts  beat  with  a  quicker  bound,  were  worn  by  the  sons  who 
conquered  obscurity  and  became  fixed  stars  of  our  firmament.  There  is  no 
horizontal  stra'ification  in  this  country  like  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  that  holds 
one  class  down  below  forever  more,  and  lets  another  come  to  the  top  to  stay 
there  forever.  Our  stratification  is  like  the  ocean,  where  every  individual  drop 
is  free  to  move,  and  where  from  the  sterner  depths  of  the  mighty  deep  any 
drop  may  come  up  to  glitter  on  the  highest  wave  that  rolls. 

We  \\  ill  mention  a  case  that  came  under  our  own  observation.  A  brother 
and  sister,  at  one  time  pupils  of  the  writer,  whose  parents,  while  not  poverty 
stricken,  yet  had  to  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  They  were  not 
used  to  the  luxuries  of  their  more  fortunate  school  mates,  and  not  unfrequently 
were  they  laughed  at  on  account  of  their  plain  food  and  still  plainer  wearing 
apparel,  and  once  the  teacher's  interference  saved  a  riot  in  the  school,  occa- 
sioned by  some  unsavory  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  more  fortunate  pupils 
in  reference  to  these  unfortunate  ones.  But  to-day  one  of  those  pupils  is 
overseer  in  a  sanitarium  or  health  retreat  in  one  of  our  cities ;  the  other  is  a 
book-keeper  in  a  large  wholesale  establishment  in  one  of  our  great  inland  sea- 
port towns  of  the  West. 


Note. — The  following  offer  of  a  prize  for  best  essay  on  butter  making  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  m  iis  Premium  List  of  1885 : 

BEST  ESSAY  ON  BUTTER-MAKING  IN  PRIVATE  DAIRIES  $25. 

For  the  best  essay,  giving  full  and  explicit  instructions  and  suggestions,  by 
which  the  butter  made  in  private  dailies  may  be  made  of  uniformly  good  qual- 
ity, hke  the  best  "gilt  edge"  butter  of  the  creameries.  The  object  is  to  se- 
cure a  better-grade  of  butter  in  our  private  dairies,  which  really  makes  the  bulk 
of  the  butter  in  Ohio,  and  at  present  of  a  very  low  average  grade,  and  bring- 
ing a  low  average  price  compared  wiih  the  best  creamery  butter. 

Four  essays  were  submitted  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Board.  This 
report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  on  Essays  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report :  Four 
essays  on  butter  making  were  cfftred  for  our  consideration,  and  all  of  them 
contained  much  useful,  practical  information,  and  fairly  filled,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  the  requirements  of  the  premium  offered.  After  due  consideration,  we 
have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mrs.  N.  L.  Smith,  of  Lindenville,  Ohio,  but 
ccmmend  especial  attention  to  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Stanley's  essay  for  its  thorough 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  dairy  butter,  combining  in  our  judg- 
ment the  best  rules  for  its  manufacture,  and  describing  the  best  implements. 
Those  reccn. mended  by  him  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  generally  adopted. 
We  further  recommend  that  all  the  essays  be  published  in  the  annual  report, 
in  order  that  their  different  points  of  excellence  may  be  made  known. 

[Signed]  Wm.  C.  Levering, 

J.  H.  Brigham, 
Henry  Talcott, 

Committee, 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  BUTTER-MAKING. 


By  Mrs.  N.  L.  Smith,  Liindenville,  O. 


The  first  essential  in  making  good  butter  is  good  cows.  Good  butter  may 
be  made  from  any  breed  of  rows,  but  there  are  some  individual  cows  that  no 
one  can  make  good  butter  from.  I  prefer  the  Jersey,  as  a  breed,  because  they 
give  rich,  fine  flavored  milk,  which  makes  tine,  yellow  butter.  The  cream 
globulars  are  large,  and  rise  to  the  surface  quicker  than  they  do  in  the  milk  of 
some  other  breeds  of  cows.  The  cows  should  have,  in  May  and  June,  in  ad- 
dition to  good,  tame  pasture  grass,  a  feed  twice  per  day,  from  three  to  four 
quarts  of  provender,  composed  of  corn,  one  part;  oats,  two  parts;  or,  in  ad- 
dition, bran  three  parts ;  middlings,  two  parts ;  oil  meal,  one  part.  This  will 
make  an  excellent  feed  for  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  pasture  begins  to  fail 
in  July  and  August.  The  best  substitute  for  grass  is  drilled  corn  (sweet),  as  it 
yields  more  per  acre  than  anything  else  we  have  ever  used  to  bridge  over  the 
dry  weather  of  July  and  August.  If  the  weather  is  dry  in  May,  the  best  feed 
is  green  rye.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  first  class  article  of  butter  through 
the  dry  weather  without  some  green  feed  to  lengthen  out  the  pasture.  With- 
out it  the  cows  will  roam  around  without  any  time  to  rest,  and  the  milk  become 
more  or  less  feverish.  Never  use  a  dog  to  drive  up  cows.  The  milking 
should  be  done  as  carefully  and  rapidly  as  possible,  without  exciting  the  cows 
by  seeming  to  be  in  an  unusual  hurry.  The  milker  should  seat  himself  close 
to  the  cows,  tike  the  pail  between  his  knees,  and  take  the  teat  genily  in  the 
hand,  use  the  whole  hand  at  the  sime  time,  pressing  gently  upwards  against 
the  udder.  Milk  rapidly,  and  take  it  clean  without  delay.  Be  sure  your  pail 
is  large  enough  to  hold  the  v/hole  of  the  milk,  so  there  shall  be  no  delay  in 
emptying  before  the  cow  is  milked  clean.  Before  beginning  to  milk,  the 
udder  should  be  brushed  off  clean,  and  dampened  with  a  damp  sponge  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  dust  falling  into  the  pail.  Afier  the  milk  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  it  should  be  taken  directly  to  the  creamery,  (here  I  might  give 
a  description  of  a  creamery,  but  it  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this  essayj,  and 
strained  in  the  cans  or  pans,  and  cooled  down  as  quickly  as  possible  to  45° 
or  48°.  I  think  the  cans  preferable,  as  they  are  less  trouble,  easier  cleaned, 
and  make  much  nicer  butter.  The  cream  rises  to  the  surface  quicker  in  a 
falling  temperature  of  the  milk  than  it  does  in  a  stationary  one,  and  it  rises  all 
the  quicker  within  limits  the  more  rapidly  the  milk  is  cooled.  Let  it  set  in 
deep-setting  cans  twelve  hours,  or  in  shallow  pans  twenty-four  hours  or  until 
slightly  acid.  In  skimming  the  cream  from  the  milk,  if  done  by  the  skimmer 
or  separated  as  in  the  deep  setting  process,  it  is  well  to  gather  a  little  of  the 
skim  milk  with  it,  as  it  is  an  advantage  in  the  operation  of  the  churning. 
Skim  your  cream  in  tin  cans  large  enough  to  contain  an  entire  churning. 
Have  them  made  a  little  flaring  at  the  top  as  they  are  mere  easily  kept  sweet 
and  clean,  and  light  to  handle.  Two  of  these  are  needed.  Stir  the  cream 
frequently  while  ripening;  keep  it  where  it  will  have  extra  warmih  of 
from  65°  to  70°,  or  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  cream  is  obtained  daily, 
keep  it  as  cold  as  possible  until  enough  is  obtained  for  a  churning,  then  give 
it  extra  heat,  and  ripen  rapidly  as  possible,  stiring  occasionally-  then  cool  down 
to  from  62°  to  64°  in  winter,  in  warm  weather  from  58°  to  60°. 

The  care  of  the  churn  is  an  important  matter.  Any  want  of  cleanliness  or 
care  will  quickly  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  cream,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  butter.    After  using  the  churn,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
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and  cleansed  with  scalding  water,  and  afterward  rinsed  with  pure  cold  water, 
and  then  dried  and  aired.  In  preparing  the  churn  for  the  reception  of  the 
cream,  scald  thoroughly;  in  summer,  rinse  well  with  cold,  pure  spring  or  ice 
water.  If  in  cold  weather,  heat  the  churn  thoroughly  with  hot  water  until  it 
is  hot  clear  through.  The  temperature  of  the  churn  is  quite  as  important  as 
that  of  the  cream.  In  churning,  the  motion  should  neither  be  too  last  nor  too 
slow,  but  a  uniform  speed  throughout  the  operation;  if  a  revolving  churn  is 
used,  about  40  to  45  revolutions  per  minute.  When  granules  are  observed 
about  like  wheat  kernels,  the  churn  may  be  stopped.  A  great  convenience 
for  observing:  this  is  a  piece  of  glass  set  in  the  lid.  The  buttermilk  may  now 
be  drawn  cff  through  a  hair  seive.  A  few  quarts  of  brine  may  now  be  used, 
made  of  clear,  cold  water,  and  the  best  of  salt;  repeat  this  until  the  water  that 
runs  off  looks  as  clear  as  when  poured  on.  The  separation  of  the  buttermilk 
while  in  this  granular  condition  is  thus  most  perfectly  accomplished.  The 
appearance  is  then  like  a  mass  of  small  pellets  or  wheat  kernels  of  the  most 
beautiful  golden  color,  and  with  its  purity  will  hold  its  flavor  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  butter  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  still  in  a  granular  state,  carefully 
take  out  the  butter  and  weigh  it.  Use  the  purest  quality  of  salt.  Sprinkle 
evenly  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound,  work  it  enough  to  work  salt  in  thor- 
oughly. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  work  the  salt  out  (for  1  firmly  believe  salt 
to  be  a  preservative).  The  working  should  all  be  done  by  the  roller  process, 
and  direct  pressure,  under  no  circumstances  permitting  a  sliding  or  cutting 
motion,  as  the  aim  should  be  to  retain  the  brine  throughout  the  mass  of  butter 
to  flavor  and  prcFerve  it. 

The  form  in  which  this  shall  now  be  sent  to  market  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. If  to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  neat  tubs  made  of  ash  or  oak, 
holding  from  25  to  30  pounds,  are  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  tubs  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  in  strong  brine.  If  marketing  nesr  home,  small  stone  jars 
holding  two  gallons  are  preferable.  The  butter  should  be  packed  (a  little  at 
a  time)  firm  and  solid  to  prevent  air  cells.  If  your  trade  requires  your  butter 
to  be  in  rolls  or  prints,  wrap  each  roll  or  print  in  bleached  sacking  (don't  use 
old  rags  because  they  are  clean  and  white)  and  pack  in  neat  boxes. 

These  points  strictly  observed  will  give  butter  good  enough  to  set  before  the 
Queen. 
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FARM  DAIRY  BUTTER. 


By  Geo.  L.  Stanley,  Rome,  O. 


[Specially  commended  by  the  Committee  of  Awards.] 

How  we  can  be  remunerated  for  our  labor  in  butter-making  is  what  con- 
cerns eVery  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  answer  is  make  the  best  quality  and 
sell  on  its  merits  under  your  own  brand.  This  essay  will  give  the  writers 
methods  of  doing  both. 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  a  strictly  prime  article,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
uniformly  good  apparatus  throughout,  including  cows,  stables  and  feed,  will  be 
a  prime  necessity. 
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A  mother  with  gray  hairs,  who  had  often  received  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  pound  more  for  her  butter  than  was  paid  others,  commenced  making  but- 
ter with  an  improved  creamery  apparatus  in  the  spring  of  1885.  She  stated 
to  the  writer  that  she  thought  she  could  make  good  butter  by  following  the 
methods  taught  her  by  her  mother,  but  she  had  discovered  the  fact  that  she  could 
make  butter  with  better  keeping  qualities  by  using  the  creamery  and  other  im- 
proved apparatus. 

As  creamery  butter  is  the  grade  that  sells  highest  upon  market,  the  aim  of 
the  dairymen  should  be  to  manufacture  an  article  of  quality  and  color  of 
creamery  butter.  To  accomplish  this,  farm  dairymen  cannot  depend  merely 
upon  such  authorities  as  Arnold  and  Willard,  for  the  reason  that  their  books 
were  written  before  farmers  had  to  compete  with  imitation  butter,  and  before 
much  of  the  apparatus  in  use  now  was  invented  or  had  come  into  general  use- 
Consequently,  they  give  no  directions  for  overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  dairymen  now  have  to  contend  with. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  average  farmer,  and 
are  the  result  of  an  experience  of  about  twelve  years  in  butter-making  alone, 
with  a  creamery,  upon  a  farm  from  a  dairy  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cows.  Dur- 
ing these  twelve  years  different  methods  and  apparatus  have  been  tried,  and 
it  IS  without  any  hesitancy  the  following  directions  and  apparatus  are  confi- 
dently recommended  as  reliable  for  making  good  keeping  bucter  with  the  least 
labor,  and  in  the  shortest  time;  but  by  careful  study  of  the  directions  the 
dairymen  can  improve  with  any  apparatus,  although  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  the  results,  it  will  repay  the  farmer  for  investing  in  a  first  class  apparatus. 

If  any  who  may  read  the  directions  think  they  can  make  fine  butter  without 
being  so  particular  as  the  directions  indicate,  I  would  like  to  have  them  care- 
fully follow  the  directions  for  a  few  churnings,  and  note  the  results  of  yield 
and  quality,  and  then  for  a  few  churnings  vary  the  temperatures  at  different 
stages  of  raising  the  cream,  churning  and  working.  I  am  confident  it  will 
take  only  one  trial  to  satisfy  even  the  most  incredulous  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise  than  to  carefully  follow  the  directions. 

Those  we  have  to  compete  with — creamerymen  and  manufacturers  of  imita- 
tion butter — have  made  it  a  carefally  studied  science,  and  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  them  the  farmer  must  do  the  same. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  FARM  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

The  cows'  bags  and  teats  when  dirty  should  be  wasned  with  warm  water,  as 
dirt  in  the  milk  pail  will  show  itself  in  the  cream.  For  straining,  cut  a  piece 
of  cheese-capping  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  bolt,  and  fold  it  so  as 
to  be  four  thicknesses.  Use  it  alone  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring,  place  under  the  cheese  capping  a  single  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a 
little  finer  than  the  cheese  ca})ping  which  will  make  the  milk  run  slower  so  that 
but  litde  dirt  will  show  itself  on  the  cream.  If  the  milk  is  strained  in  pans, 
the  strainer  can  be  fastened  with  clothes  pins  either  to  the  pans  or  a  frame  to  be 
set  on  the  pans,  and  it  can  be  tied  to  the  cans  with  a  string. 

If  butter  alone  is  to  be  made  from  the  milk,  it  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60°  to  62°  in  weather  that  is  cooler  than  60°,  and  from  58°  to 
60°  in  warm  weather.  If  the  milk  is  set  in  pans,  it  should  be  covered  as  soon 
as  it  is  cooled  so  as  to  keep  from  dust  and  the  warm  air.  The  cream 
should  be  immmediately  taken  off  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  commences  to 
sour,  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  a  small  handful — say,  three  ounces — to  the 
gallon,  stirred  in  thoroughly,  which  retards  the  fermentation.  Set  the 
cream  away  in  a  deep  can.  Stir  often,  and  add  salt  in  proportion  to  the 
cream  added.  The  salting  and  frequent  stirring  will  prevent  there  being 
any  white  specks  in  the  butter.    Do  not  allow  the  cream  to  stand  longer  than 
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twelve  hours  without  stirring,  and  keep  the  temperature  below  60°.  Probably 
the  best  method  most  farmers  can  devise  for  keeping  cream  is  to  sink  a  large 
meat  jar  below  the  cellar  bottom  and  keep  the  cream  can  in  it,  covering  the 
jar  tightly  so  as  to  keep  cut  w^rm  air. 

The  churning  should  be  done  as  often  as  once  in  two  days  or  ^oftener 
in  warm  weather,  and  in  the  winter  the  condition  of  the  cream  will  lead 
the  dairymen  to  know  when  to  churn;  but  great  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  both  summer  and  winter,  or  the  fermentation  will  get  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  good-keeping  butter  cannot  be  made  from  the  cream.  As  a 
rule,  cream  should  be  churned  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  sours,  but  if  it  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  60°  while  on  the  milk,  and  after  it  is  skimmed, 
and  by  using  salt  and  stirring  often  it  can  be  kept  36  hours,  and  yet  make  good-^ 
keeping  butter. 

The  kind  of  churn  used  should  be  one  that  will  churn  from  five  pounds  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  churn,  so  that  the  cream  can  be  churned  at  the  proper 
time.  The  revolving  churn  has  combined  advantages  for  churning  at  any- 
time, as  well  as  for  washing,  salting  and  working  butter,  so  that  when  properly- 
managed  the  butter  can  be  taken  from  the  churn  ready  for  packing,  which 
lessens  the  work  after  the  butter  separates  from  the  milk  fully  one  half,  and 
the  butter  will  keep  longer  than  in  the  usual  way  of  cooling,  and  dissolving 
the  salt  preparatory  to  a  second  working. 

The  churning  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  morning  as  is  possible  in  warm 
weather.  Wet  the  churn  with  warm  water,  and  thoroughly  cool  with  cold 
water  just  before  putting  the  cream  in.  The  temperature,  to  commence 
churning  the  cream,  will  depend  upon  the  surrounding  temperature  while 
churning.  If  the  churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
room  is  below  60°,  the  temperature  lo  commence  the  churnirg  should  be  62^. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  from  65°  to  70°,  the  churning  should  be 
commenced  at  60°,  and  if  the  room  is  warmer  than  70°,  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  should  be  58^  at  the  commencement  of  the  churnirig.  In 
short,  the  right  rule  is  for  the  buttermilk  not  to  be  warmer  than  6ii°  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  butter  from  the  milk.  If  it  is  warmer  than  62*^ 
there  will  not  be  so  large  a  yield  of  butter.  Warm  the  cream  either  by  setting 
the  cream  can  or  the  cream  into  a  tin  pail  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Slide  the 
thermometer  scale  down  far  enough  so  that  the  mercury  will  be  immersed  in 
the  cream.  Hold  it  in  the  cream  with  one  hand,  and  stir  the  cream  with  the 
other  hand  until  the  mercury  registers  two  degrees  below  the  right  temperature 
to  commence  churning.  Immediately  remove  from  the  water,  and  the  heat 
of  the  tin  will  usually  heat  to  the  right  temperature.  Cream  should  always  be 
stirred  while  warming,  as  it  will  make  the  butter  have  an  oily  and  bad  appear- 
ance for  any  portion  of  it  to  get  too  warm.  Strain  through  a  wire  gause  or 
perforated  tin  strainer  into  the  churn.  In  late  fall,  winter  and  spring,  color  with 
Wells'  and  Reichardson's  improved  butter  color,  according  to  directions  on 
the  bottles.  The  capacity  of  any  churn  is  one  half  full.  If  more  than  that 
is  churned  at  a  time,  it  will  take  too  long  to  churn  the  cream  to  be  profitable, 
but  the  yield  will  be  increased  somewhat.  A  glass  panel  in  one  of  the  staves 
ot  the  churn  will  enable  the  operator  to  see,  at  any  stage  of  the  churning,  how 
it  progresses  without  opening  the  churn,  and  it  is  an  indispensible  help  the 
dairymen  will  find  after  using  it,  and  half  an  hour's  time  and  the  expense  of 
twenty  five  cents  will  put  one  into  a  churn. 

When  the  butter  begins  to  separate  from  the  milk,  try  the  temperature  of  the 
cream.  If  it  is  62°,  put  in  half  a  pailful!  of  cold  water,  and  a  handfull  of 
salt.  If  it  is  warmer  than  62°,  a  pailfull  and  two  handsfull  of  salt  can  be  used 
to  advantage.    The  effect  of  the  salt  and  chilling  makes  a  more  thorough 
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separation  of  the  butter  from  the  milk.  It  will  be  longer  gathering  but  the 
yield  will  be  considerably  increased  thereby.  There  will  not  be  a  complete 
separation  until  the  glass  panel  washes  off  clean  of  the  cream  which  should  be 
the  operator's  test  as  to  when  it  is  gathered  enough  to  run  off  the  buttermilk. 
The  globules  at  that  stage  of  the  churning  will  be  about  the  size  of  kernels  of 
wheat  and  the  butter  should  not  be  allo  vved  to  gather  in  globules  larger  than 
kernels  of  corn  while  washing  the  butter  Wash  the  butter  by  putting  in  two 
handsfuU  of  salt  to  each  pail  of  cold  water,  and  strain  the  water  so  as  to  keep 
all  specks  and  dirt  from  the  butter.  The  amount  of  water  at  a  time  should  be 
according  to  the  probable  amount  of  butter,  a  pailfull  to  each  ten  pounds  of 
'butter,  and  turn  the  churn  a  few  times  around,  but  draw  off  immediately  after 
churning  the  water  in  the  butter,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  whiten  the  butter  by 
standing  in  water.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  salt  overcomes 
the  tendency  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  most  useful  effect  of  the  salt  in  the 
cream  and  water  is  that  it  makes  the  liquids  heavier,  and,  consequently,  a 
more  complete  separation  takes  place  which  increases  the  yield  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  butter. 

The  butter  should  be  washed  until  the  water  drawn  off  is  only  slightly  dis- 
colored with  the  milk,  and  the  butter  is  chilled  as  cold  as  cold  well  water  will  chill 
it.  If  the  butter  is  to  be  finished  upon  a  butter-worker,  the  churn,  after  the 
last  water  is  drawn  off,  should  be  turned  until  the  butter  is  gathered  to  about 
the  size  of  kernels  of  corn,  and  then  carefully  drain  off  the  water,  and  after 
weighing  salt  in  the  churn  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of 
butter,  and  slowly  turn  the  churn  until  the  bu.ter  is  gathered  to  about  the  size 
-of  walnuts  or  small  apples.  Then,  immediately  empty  on  to  the  butter  worker, 
-and  carefully  work  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  the  butter  together  until  the  salt  is 
evenly  mixed,  and  the  butter  will  be  ready  for  packing  without  a  second  work- 
ing. In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  fine  ground 
American  salt,  as  it  will  dissolve  quicker,  which  will  lessen  the  tendency  to 
white  streaks  in  the  butter.  To  work  the  butter  in  the  churn,  warm  the  last 
water  to  60°,  and  churn  long  enough  to  warm  the  butter  a  little,  then  turn  the 
churn  until  the  globules  are  about  the  size  of  hickory  nuts.  Drain  off  the 
water,  weigh  and  salt  about  seven-eights  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound.  After 
turning  a  few  times  around,  draw  off  the  brine,  then  slowly  turn  the  churn 
■until  the  butter  is  gathered  into  a  mass,  and  the  butter  is  ready  for  packing 
without  more  working  than  will  be  done  in  packing.  The  btittermilk  and 
brine  will  be  about  what  the  cows  need  for  salt. 

The  kind  of  butter-worker  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  dairymen  is  un- 
doubtedly Rend's  flated  roll  worker,  on  account  of  the  operators  being  able 
to  so  quickly  work  and  handle  the  butter  that  it  will  be  properly  mixed  before 
heat  m  the  summer  or  cold  in  the  winter  can  be  troublesome.  It  takes  up  but 
little  room,  and  can  be  used  in  a  warm  room  where  the  above  directions  are 
followed.  When  not  in  use,  it  should  be  washed  and  sprinkled  with  salt 
while  damp,  then  cover  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  it  will  not  mold  or  dry  so  as  to 
be  troublesome  about  the  butter  sticking  when  using  To  prepare  the  worker 
for  use,  wet  every  part  with  warm  water,  and  cool  with  cold  water  just  before 
rising. 

Pack  the  butter  in  new  oak  packages,  previously  soaked  in  water  with  two 
handsful  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  which  keeps  the  tub  from  drawing  the  salt 
from  the  butter.  Pack  to  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  tub. 
Place  on  top  a  cloth,  and  fill  to  the  top  of  the  package  with  salt.  Mark 
plainly  the  weights  on  the  top,  and  if  shipped  to  a  commission  house  if  possi- 
ble use  a  stencil  for  marking.  The  size  of  the  package  used  should  depend 
'•upon  how  long  a  time  it  will  take  to  fill  it,  as  the  butter  will  vary  too  much  in 
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flavor  if  the  dairymen  is  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  in  filling  it.  Probably 
in  small  dairies,  crocks  are  the  most  suitable  for  packages,  especially  where 
the  butter  is  marketed  direct  to  consumers. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  few  dairymen  think  it  improves  butter  to  wash 
it,  but  that  it  takes  away  the  buttermilk  flavor,  which  is  prized  by  the  farmer. 
The  flavor  of  the  butter  is  worse  instead  of  better  when  the  fermentation 
reaches  a  certain  stage,  where  the  buttermilk  is  not  washed  out.  The  best 
proof  that  we  have  that  better-keeping  butter  can  be  made  by  washing  with 
water,  is  that  creamery  men  wash  their  butter,  and  as  that  style  of  butter  sells 
highest  upon  market,  the  dairymen  should  imitate  it  in  every  respect,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  kind  of  butter  most  sought  for  upon 
markets,  and  in  imitating  it,  the  dairymen  will  make  an  article  that  will  bring 
a  price  within  two  or  three  cents  of  the  best  creamery  butter,  which  now  would 
be  almost  an  impossibility  by  following  the  old  methods  of  making  butter.  If 
dairymen  were  united  in  following  creamery  methods,  and  would  be  careful 
not  to  market  any  but  fine  butter,  imitation  butter  would  soon  be  sold  in  its 
component  parts  separately,  as  it  should  be.  Manufacturers  of  imitation  butter 
cannot  sell  their  goods  when  fine  butter  is  to  be  bought  that  is  known  to  be 
good  butter ;  so  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  fact  that  farmers  can  themselves  regulate 
the  sale  of  imitation  butter  nearly  as  well  as  legislators,  though  the  latter  should 
forbid  the  bogus  to  be  sold  as  genuine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  directions  are  more  especially  for  dairies  where 
the  milk  is  set  in  pans.  Some  additional  directions  are  necessary  for  the  ben- 
efit of  dairymen  who  make  butter  alone.  Where  the  cream  is  taken  from  the 
milk  sweet,  the  salt  should  not  be  stirred  in  until  it  ripens  or  commences  to  sour. 
The  cream  and  butter,  in  all  other  respects,  should  be  treated  the  same,  except- 
ing where  the  butter  made  in  the  private  dairy  is  of  the  same  quality  in  every 
respect  as  creamery  butter.  The  farmer  is  justified  in  marking  with  a  stencil 
plate  the  packages,  "  fancy  creamery  butter,"  and  can  expect  creamery  prices 
for  it.  The  deep  setting  system  is  taking  the  lead,  and  probably  the  cabinet 
creameries  will  have  the  preference  in  the  future  on  account  of  so  much  hand- 
ling of  the  milk  being  saved.  As  already  intimated  the  barrel  churn  will  take 
the  lead  on  account  of  its  adaptability  and  requiring  so  little  power  to  run  it. 

The  expense  of  a  barrel  churn,  Reid  butter  worker,  and  a  proper  place  to 
keep  cream  and  butter  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  dairy ;  and  by  carefulfy  marketing  his  butter,  the  dairyman  will  sell  his 
butter  for  enough  more  the  first  year  to  pay  the  cost,  and  if  the  apparatus  is 
well  cared  for,  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  price  of  creameries  varies,  and  can 
be  ascertained  by  addressing  the  agents  or  manufacturers. 

The  impression  the  writer  would  like  to  leave  is  that  there  is  no  investment 
the  farmer  can  better  afford  to  make  than  that  in  a  first-class  apparatus  for 
butter-making,  and  that  at  this  age  the  dairyman  cannot  receive  proper  remun- 
eration for  his  labors  unless  he  carefully  makes  butter  by  following  the  most 
approved  methods. 

Market  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  butter  is  properly  cooled.  The  mistake 
many  farmers  make  is  in  keeping  summer  butter  and  marketing  it  in  the  fall. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  which  was  before  the  production  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  creamery  in  the  Western  States,  and  before  imitation  butter  was  bought  in 
preference  to  poor  dairy  butter,  even  June  butter  could  be  held  and  marketed 
to  advantage  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  often  there  would  be  a  gain  of  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound  realized.  June  butter,  marketed  in  September, 
1885,  would  most  of  it  undoubtedly  have  been  sold  for  grease,  and  even  July 
and  much  of  August  butter  sold  in  September  would  have  been  sold  at  less 
than  if  it  had  been  marketed  soon  after  it  was  manufactured.    During  the  last 
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five  years  many  dealers  who  have  held  creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  have 
lost  large  amounts  of  money ;  consequently,  dairymen  cannot  afford  to  hold 
their  butter  until  there  is  better  demand  for  their  butter  ihan  there  has  been 
for  several  years.  The  experience  of  dealers  and  shippers  during  the  five 
years,  as  a  rule,  has  been  that  the  sooner  their  goods  have  been  sold  after  being 
manufactured  the  higher  price  they  have  received. 


p:ssay  on  butter-making  in  a  private  dairy. 


By  Mrs.  H,  A.  Canfield,  Tedrow,  Ohio. 


[Recommended  for  publicaticn  by  the  Committee  of  Awards.] 

Having  lived  all  my  married  life,  forty-seven  years,  on  a  farm,  and  having 
always  every  year  made  butter  from  the  milk  of  from  six  to  fourteen  cows, 
with  excellent  success  and  great  uniformity  in  quality  of  product,  I  will  give 
my  method.  It  may  not  differ  essentially  from  the  practice  of  many  others, 
but  there  may  be  some  hint  that  will  be  useful  to  others.  It  is  a  noted  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor,  inferior  butter  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the 
question  arises,  Why  is  it  ?  I  answer,  carelessness  and  inattention  to  what  are 
sometimes  termed  little  things.  They  let  the  milk  stand  too  long  before  skim- 
ming, or  the  cream  stand  too  long  before  churning,  or  it  is  too  warm  and  the 
butttr  is  white  and  soft,  or  it  stands  too  long  before  being  worked  and  packed, 
or  isn't  half  worked,  and  a  great  deal  of  buttermilk  left  in,  salted  too  much  or  too 
little,  any  one  of  which  is  injurious  to  the  production  of  a  fine  article.  We 
read  that  it  is  the  "little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines;"  consequently,  if  we  want 
to  make  a  good  article  that  will  command  a  good  price,  we  must  pay  strict 
attention  to  these  little  things,  allowing  no  other  household  duty  to  take  prece- 
dence where  it  can  be  avoided.  Skimming  the  milk,  preparing  the  cream  for 
the  churn,  salting,  working,  and  packing  the  butter,  I  always  prefer  to  do  my- 
self, seldom  trusting  it  to  others.    Enough  on  this  point. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  keeping  of  a  good  dairy  is  keeping  good  cows;  those 
that  give  rich  milk,  that  will  make  yellow  butter;  none  other  should  be  toler- 
ated on  the  farm  unless  you  patronize  a  cheese  factory.  Give  them  good, 
sweet  pasture,  and  plenty  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  perfect  cleanliness  in 
the  milking  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  work  should  be  insisted  on. 
I  consider  it  just  as  uncleanly  to  milk  in  the  morning  with  unwashed  hands  as 
to  get  breakfast  with  them  unwashed.  Brush  off  all  loose  dirt  from  their 
udders,  and  if  necessary  wash  and  wipe.  A  small  pail  of  water  in  the  hand, 
and  a  towel  over  the  arm  is  but  little  trouble  when  you  go  out  to  milk;  then 
the  cows  milk  easier  for  the  washing.  If  not  wiped,  the  dirty  water  will 
trickle  from  between  the  fingers  into  the  milk ;  such  filth  won't  strain  out, 
either.  Use  the  finest  of  wire  strainers,  and  to  my  mind  the  finest  is  not  fine 
enough.  A  nice  way  is  to  make  a  bag  of  some  linen  or  crush  toweling  ;  make 
it  two  inches  wider  than  your  strainer,  slip  a  light  frame  in  it,  similar  to  a  slate 
frame,  put  in  a  pin  to  hold  the  two  open  edges  together,  and  lay  over  the 
strainer,  pressing  the  center  down  a  little.  This  will  strain  the  milk  much 
cleaner. 

Next,  you  want  a  good  place  to  set  your  milk  if  you  haven't  a  creamery. 
I  have  movable  slat  shelves  made  of  1  ^-inch  stuff,  sawed  in  strips  so  they  are 
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square.  Three  of  these  to  a  shelf,  kept  in  pi  ice  by  inch  wide  slats,  one  across 
each  end,  and  one  in  centre.  Uprights  are  1^  inch  thick,  with  grooves  for 
the  shelves,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  dove- tailed  for  plain  shelves  to  keep 
from  spreading.  These  in  summer  are  set  up  in  the  cellar,  out  away  from  the 
wall,  and  where  it  is  light,  with  a  table  close  by.  I  use  six  quart  pans,  filling 
them  quite  full,  unless  the  weather  is  very  warm.  My  cellar  is  quite  cool,  and 
we  take  pains  to  keep  it  so.  A  window  on  north,  east  and  west  sides  each 
are  plenty ;  if  there  is  one  on  the  south  side,  you  should  close  it.  To  each 
window  I  attach  in  summer  a  short  curtain,  which  I  am  careful  to  close  every 
morning  before  the  sun  and  hot  air  can  get  in ;  at  night  I  slide  them  clear 
back,  letting  in  all  the  cool  night  air  possible.  With  wire  screens  in  the  win- 
dows, and  a  small  one  in  the  door,  with  a  curtain  also,  the  heat  can  be  kept 
out  for  a  long  time.  If  you  have  ice  plenty,  keep  some  in  a  pan  where  it  will 
slowly  dissolve,  on  the  top  shelf,  and  it  will  aid  materially  in  cooling  the  atmos- 
phere. Milk,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  stand  36  hours  in  summer, 
and  48  hours  in  winter  before  skimming.  If  it  becomes  thick,  it  does  not 
matter ;  only  skim  as  soon  as  it  becomes  solid  enough  to  take  off  nicely.  Pat 
cream  in  stone  jars  on  cellar  bottom,  stirring  up  from  bottom  every  time  more 
is  added.  When  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  every  third  or  fourth  day  is  ofien 
enough  to  churn  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  in  winter.  Put  cream  alto- 
gether the  night  before  you  wish  to  churn.  If  the  weather  is  warm  very  early 
in  the  morning,  try  it  with  a  thermometer,  and  if  above  iy2°,  set  it  in  a  large 
vessel  of  cold  water,  adding  ice  if  you  have  it,  not  adding  the  morning's 
skimmings  unless  it  has  got  to  stand  two  or  three  hours  before  cnurning.  If  you 
do,  mix  it  well,  but  nearly  all  the  sweet  cream  you  add  will  be  lost  in  the  butter- 
milk. I  am  not  particular  about  the  kind  of  churn,  only  soak  it  well  in  cold 
water.  I  have  been  using  the  Blanchard,  now  Wilson's  barrel  churn, — both 
are  good, — and  tin  dash  churn  in  winter,  that  can  be  set  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
as  desired.  Churn  steadily,  not  too  fast,  putting  down  cream  once  or  twice 
after  it  shows  signs  of  coming.  When  nearly  gathered,  rinse  down  with  a 
dipper  of  cold  water,  woik  the  crank  back  and  forth  gently  until  sufficiently 
gathered  to  draw  off  the  buttermilk,  or  put  into  the  butter  bowl  which  has 
been  soaked  in  cold  water  while  the  churning  was  done.  Put  on  cold  water, 
work  it  a  little,  and  drain  off.  Fhen  make  two  or  three  quarts  of  strong  brine, 
— common  salt  will  do,  only  pour  off  the  scum  that  rises, — put  in  a  part,  work 
or  wash  the  butter  in  it,  then  pour  off;  now  add  the  rest,  make  openings  all 
through  it  with  ladle,  and  set  it  away  until  it  becomes  hard,  if  soft,  letting  it 
stand  two  or  three  hours;  now,  work  it  well  in  brine,  pour  off,  and  it  is  ready 
for  salt.  Weigh  or  estimate  the  amount,  and  to  every  pound  add  one  and 
one-fourth  ounce  of  the  best  dairy  salt,  work  in  evenly  all  through  it,  then  set 
on  cellar-bottom  until  morning.  Now,  work  about  four  pounds  at  a  time,  with 
back  of  ladle  toward  you.  Go  through,  drain  off,  turn  it  over,  go  through 
again,  and  keep  doing  so  as  long  as  it  looks  honey-combed,  or  spongy,  or 
under-rich,  then  pack  in  clear,  sweet  tub;  if  wood,  let  it  soak  in  brine,  put  in 
hot,  two  or  three  days  before  using,  press  wet  cloth  smoothly  over  it  until  next 
churning.  When  full,  put  nice,  fine  cloth  over  it,  wetting  all  cloths  in  brine; 
now  sprinkle  over  a  little  salt,  put  on  cover,  and  it  is  ready  for  marking  and 
shipping.  As  they  now  have  ice-cars,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  on  hand 
long. 

There  is  no  use  in  having  streaked  or  poor  butter  if  these  directions  are 
implicitly  followed.  If  by  any  accident  you  have  a  churning  white  and  soft^ 
don't  pack  it  with  good  butter,  keep  it  for  family  use.  It  will  be  just  as  sweet, 
but  will  spoil  the  market  for  the  good.  With  proper  care  your  butcer  wiil  be 
all  alike,  rich  in  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  I  believe  just  as  good  as  creamery^ 
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butter.  In  fact,  I  have  a  creamery  now,  but  can  see  no  difference  in  quality  as 
yet.  They  save  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  however,  in  case  of  milk,  and 
I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  every  dairy  woman  must  have  her  creamery. 

When  the  weather  gets  too  cold  for  milk  in  the  cellar,  the  shelves  are  taken 
down  and  placed  in  a  small  room  near  the  kitchen  stove.  Slat  shelves,  I 
should  have  said,  are  for  the  better  circulation  of  air  about  the  milk,  having 
the  effect  of  cooling  it  quicker.  I  prefer  setting  milk  in  pans  in  winter  rather 
than  to  «ise  the  creamery,  as  I  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  warm  on  the 
stove,  quite  warm,  but  not  hot,  skimming  next  day.  The  butter  will  come 
much  sooner,  and  be  firmer  and  richer  in  color.  I  have  never  used  ''butter 
color;"  I  have  seen  it  used  but  was  not  pleased  with  it,  as  it  did  not  give  a 
natural  color,  but  imparted  a  reddish  tint.  A  Jersey  cow  in  your  dairy  herd, 
or  a  Jersey  grade  even,  is  the  best  "butter  color,"  but  in  its  absence,  if  it 
seems  desirable  to  use  something  that  will  produce  a  natural  shade,  and  not 
injure  its  delicate  flavor,  the  orange  carrot  does  nicely.  Scrape  two  or  three, 
then  grate  into  a  bowl  of  sweet  milk,  let  stand  a  while  to  extract  the  color, 
then  strain  into  the  cream  some  time  before  churning.  I  never  practiced 
washing  butter  until  I  began  using  brine  for  that  purpose.  From  experiments, 
I  was  quite  sure  that  washed  butter  did  not  keep  as  well,  then  I  washed  it  over 
twice  before  packing,  and  I  am  not  sure  yet  but  it  is  the  better  way.  To  prove 
that  it  was  good  I  will  cite  a  few  facts:  A  few  years  since  I  sold  a  firkin  of  100 
pounds  to  a  sister  in  Toledo.  It  was  made  in  June  and  sold  in  the  fall.  She 
said  it  kept  nice  and  sweet  until  used  up,  the  next  August,  over  a  year.  One 
March  I  sold  40  pounds  made  the  summer  before  about  June,  to  one  of  our 
merchants.  He  took  it  all  home.  As  his  family  v/as  small,  it  lasted  until 
about  the  first  of  August  sweet  and  good.  He  said  to  me,  "I  never  saw  such 
butter."  Six  or  seven  years  since  I  sent  a  50  pound  package  to  our  daughter 
in  Boston.  The  first  three  days  the  weather  wa^  cool,  then  it  became  exceed- 
ingly hot.  For  some  reason  it  was  thirteen  days  on  the  way.  The  agent  said 
to  her,  "Of  course  the  butter  is  spoiled;  it  is  our  fault;  set  a  good  big  price 
and  we  will  pay  you."  Her  answer  was,  "It's  mother's  butter;  I'll  risk  it;" 
and  took  it  home.  On  opening  it  she  found  it  so  melted  that  she  took  out  a 
bowl  full  of  clear  oil.  Then  transferring  the  rest  to  a  stone  jar,  and  placing  in 
a  refrigerator,  it  soon  became  hard.  I  spent  some  time  with  them  in  the  fall 
and  could  detect  nothing  wrong  in  the  butter.  It  was  perfectly  sweet.  These 
instances  suffice  to  show  that  an  article  can  be  made  that  will  not  hurt,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Stone  jars  are  the  best  to  keep  it  in  during  the  sum- 
mer. Fill  within  three  inches  of  the  top,  put  on  cloth,  fill  with  salt  and  put 
water  on  sufficient  to  saturate  it  so  as  to  keep  air  entirely  out.  It  must  be  re- 
packed very  carefully  to  ship,  very  carefully,  but  not  re-worked.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  never  to  re-work  butter  that  has  been  packed  and  become  solid. 
It  destroys  the  grain  and  it  will  soon  spoil.  Place  your  jar  where  it  will  keep 
cold  and  of  even  temperature,  but  not  frtez\  Be  careful  about  overworking 
when  butter  is  soft;  try  and  get  it  hard  first.  Every  farmer  that  pretends  to 
keep  anything  of  a  dairy  should  provide  ice  every  winter,  for  it  is  just  as  im- 
possible to  make  a  uniformly  fine  article  without  it,  unless  you  have  a  good 
fountain,  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites  of  old  to  make  "bricks  without  straw." 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  farmers  of  late  to  do  this,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  creameries  become  popular  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  it.  Our  buy- 
ers should  discriminate  more,  and  pay  better  prices  for  a  fine  article  and  less 
for  poor,  then  there  would  be  more  encouragement  to  do  better.  A  fine  arti- 
cle of  butter,  like  a  fine  horse,  should  command  a  good  price,  even  if  it  is  not 
creamery  butter.  While  others  were  selling  this  past  summer  for  8  or  10  cents, 
I  got  20  ind  22  in  eastern  markets.  Every  dairy  woman  should  have  a  dairy 
thermometer — 62°  in  summer  and  63°  in  winter,  is  the  rule  for  the  cream. 
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ESSAY  ON  BUTTER-MAKING  IN  PRIVATE  DAIRIES. 


By  Mks.  Clara  C.  Titus,  Batavia,  Ohio. 


[Kecommended  for  Publication  by  the  Committee  of  Awards.] 

Most  articles  written  for  the  benefit  of  butter-makers  in  private  dairies  make 
the  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  supposing  them  to  have  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  ice,  creameries,  patent  churns  and  butter  workers,  but  observa- 
tion has  shown  me  that  most  of  our  butter,  at  least  in  Southern  Ohio,  is  supplied 
by  farmers'  wives,  who,  like  myself,  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  it  is  for  their  encouragement  that  I  write  this. 

I  will  presume,  however,  that  everyone  has  a  cellar  or  milk-house,  which  is 
preferable  on  some  accounts,  as  while  it  is  not  so  cool  as  the  cellar,  it  is  not 
the  annuil  receptacle  of  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  vinegar,  soap  and  vegetables. 
A  thermometer,  costing  but  twenty  cents,  is  almost  indispensible  in  winter, 
especially  if  the  saving  of  time  is  any  object.  The  cellar  or  milk-houae  should. 
be  whitewashed  thoroughly  every  spring,  and  on  no  account  should  any 
spilled  milk  be  allowed  to  decay  and  dry  up,  but  should  be  washed  up  imme- 
diately. As  soon  as  the  cellar  work  is  done  in  summer,  dash  cold  water  freely 
over  the  floor,  this  will  keep  the  cellar  cool  by  evaporation.  Keep  the  win- 
dows darkened  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  open  at  all  other  times,  espe- 
cially at  night. 

All  vessels  for  holding  milk  should  be  first  washed  off  in  cold  water  to  remove 
all  the  sour  milk  clinging  to  them,  before  the  final  washing  with  hot  soapy 
water,  then  scalded  and  placed  right  side  up  on  the  bench  that  the  sun  may- 
finish  the  work  so  well  begun  by  yourself.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised 
over  the  churn,  never  allowing  the  buttermilk  to  stand  in  it  any  great  length 
of  time. 

By  all  means  use  a  pressed  tin  pan  for  taking  up  butter  in  and  have  two  if 
you  churn  every  day.  I  discarded  the  wooden  bowl  long  ago,  as  reason  and 
experience  taught  me  that  when  the  butter  stood  several  hours  in  it  the  wood 
absorbed  milk  or  brine,  and  in  time  becoming  heavily  charged  with  it,  would 
yield  a  flavor  to  the  butter  that  can  not  be  imparted  to  it  by  a  tin  bowl. 
Another  thing  I  abandoned  years  ago  was  the  olo- fashioned  stone  cream  jar, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  butter,  but  of  the  woman  who  has  to  carry  it,  using 
instead  tall,  straight  two  and  three  gallon  buckets,  which  can  be  easily  carried' 
up  and  down  cellar. 

Here,  almost  upon  the  threshhold  of  my  subject,  let  me  say  that  "eternal 
vigilance"  is  the  price  of  good  butter,  and  she  who  does  not  care  to  exercise 
it,  though  she  may  have  every  modern  convenience  applicable  to  dairy  pur- 
poses, will  fail  in  obtaining  it. 

MILKING. 

Who  shall  do  the  milking  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  discussion  in  west- 
ern families,  but  with  us  it  is  decided  in  this  way:  If  my  husband  has  the  most 
help,  it  is  done  by  men.  If  not,  women  do  it.  But  whoever  does  it  I  prefer 
to  have  the  cows  stabled,  winter  and  summer,  as  it  is  a  cleaner  and  more  expe- 
ditious way.  Any  one  who  has  tried  milking  in  a  muddy  barnyard,  where  the 
cows  can  leave  you  whenever  they  choose,  knows  there  is  a  loss  both  of  milk 
and  patience,  two  very  necessary  ingredients  in  butter  making. 
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SETTING  THE  MILK. 

In  summer,  strain  the  milk  shallow,  in  either  crocks  or  pans,  and  in  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  I  prefer  setting  it  on  the  floor,  uncovered,  except  at  night. 
It  is  always  best  for  the  animal  heat  to  pass  off  before  covering.  If  I  owned  a 
spring-house  with  running  water,  I  would  use  deep  vessels  and  strain  them 
nearly  full,  placing  them  in  a  trough  so  arranged  that  the  water  would  come 
well  up  to  the  top.  I  would  have  a  natural  creamery  unequalled  by  any  mod- 
ern inventions. 

In  winter,  have  the  kitchen  floor  swept  before  the  morning  milk  ccmes  up. 
Strain  deep  and  set  the  vessels  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  if  you  have  no  side 
shelf  to  your  stove,  so  that  it  may  heat  slowly.  When  the  cream  begins  to 
wrinkle  it  may  be  carried  to  the  pantry  or  safe,  but  never  keep  it  in  a  close 
place  with  food  of  any  kird.  as  cream  is  a  great  absorbent  and  readily  ap- 
propriates any  odor  floating  around.  Butter  i;lso  that  is  good  may  he  ruined 
by  being  confined  with  food  havirg  strong  odors. 

Skimming  may  be  done  just  before  or  after  the  milk  thickens,  but  great  care 
should  be  used  that  it  does  not  stand  too  long  in  the  cream  before  churning, 
lest  it  impart  a  bitter  taste  to  the  butter.  Keep  a  padle  made  of  hard  wood  in  the 
cream  bucket,  and  stir  well  and  often.  Change  of  temperature  occurs  so 
often,  and  has  such  an  effect  on  the  turning  of  the  milk  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  hours  it  should  stand  before  skimming,  but  the  careful  dairy- 
woman  will  examine  well  every  morning,  and  in  extremely  hot  weather,  twice 
a  day,  in  order  to  determine  what  milk  is  ready  to  skim.  I  have  found  it  a 
good  way  to  have  pieces  of  paste-board  with  morning  and  night  of  each  day 
printed  on  them,  and  placed  by  each  milking.  By  this  means  any  person  can 
find  the  age  of  the  milk  without  inquiring,  thus  saving  trouble  and  mistakes. 

CHURNING. 

In  summer,  scald  the  churn  over  night,  draw  off  the  water  early  in  the 
morning,  and  put  in  the  cold.  Let  the  churning  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
using  freelv  of  the  coldest  water  alter  it  begins  to  come  so  that  the  butter  may 
be  firm.  Take  up  and  press  ihe  milk  out  gently,  and  allow  one  half  ounce 
of  fine  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter.  Cover  the  salt  but  avoid  working  much 
lest  you  break  the  globules  and  make  it  greasy.  Set  on  the  cellar  floor,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  salt  may  be  thoroughly  in,  and  the  milk  pressed  out. 
I  frequently  work  again  when  straining  the  milk  at  night,  but  do  not  make 
into  rolls  until  next  morning.  In  winter,  it  is  better  to  work  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  times  the  same  day  you  churn  and  make  into  rolls  as  it  becomes  too 
solid  if  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  From  62°  to  64°  Fahrenheit  is  consid- 
ered the  right  warmth  to  begin  churning,  and  much  time  is  saved  by  testing 
instead  of  guessing  at  it. 

Always  weigh  and  shape  your  rolls  the  day  before  carrying  them  to  market, 
so  that  they  will  become  firm.  Put  on  plates,  set  them  on  cellar  floor,  and 
turn  crocks  over  them,  (I  keep  all  the  cracked  ones  for  that  purpose.)  In 
packing  it  to  carry  to  your  customers,  two  hours  before  you  start  place  the 
rolls  still  on  the  plates  in  tin  buckets  of  the  coldest  water  at  your  command  in 
the  cellar.  This  will  make  them  solid.  Have  your  basket  in  the  cellar  to  get 
cool,  and  wring  a  blanket,  kept  for  that  purpose,  out  of  the  water,  and  line 
the  basket  with  it.  Wrap  each  roll  in  a  wet  white  cloth,  lay  them  in  and  cover 
well  with  the  blanket,  and  you  will  be  able  to  carry  them  in  good  shape  if  not 
solid. 

There  are  many  things  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  dairy-woman, 
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many  things  she  will  read  and  ponder  over  in  the  agricultural  papers  that  she 
will  do  well  to  prove,  and  hold  fast  those  which  are  good. 

Not  having  any  ice-house,  we  pursue  this  plan.  An  hour  and  a  half  before 
meal- time  we  take  a  tin  bucket  of  the  coldest  water  to  the  cellar,  and  put  a 
plate  with  a  slice  or  pat  of  butter  on  it  in  the  water. 

Let  the  butter  be  the  last  thing  placed  on  the  table,  and  your  family  will 
testify  your  butter  is  not  only  "gilt-edged,"  but  solid  gold  clear  through. 


STATISTICS 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT 


Crops  and  Productions 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885, 

ALSO,  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR,  FOR  1886;  SHEEP  KILLED  AND 
INJURED  BY  DOGS  FOR  THE  YEAR  PRECEDING  THE 
SECOND  MONDAY  OF  APRIL,  1886,  AND  THE  NUM. 
BER  OF  DOGS;  ALSO,  THE  NUMBER  OF  HORSES, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS,  AND  MULES,  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1885  AND  1886,  WITH 
BALANCES  FOR  1884  AND  1885. 
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WHEAT  AND  RYE. 


Counties. 


Adams   

Allen  

Ashland   

Ashtabula   

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll   

Champaign  .... 

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  .. 

Cosho(;tou  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Darke  

Defiance  , 

Delaware  , 

Erie  

Fairfield..  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland   

Hocking  

Holmes.  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking   

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  , 

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery. 

Morgan  

Morrow   

Muskingum  . 
Noble  


Wheat. 


18,735 
29,79H 
86,500 
lt?,414 
1(1,319 
37,155 
24,333 
21,628 
48,345 
18,162 
46,495 
33,389 
16,853 
32,511 
23,846 
33,640 
31,482 
10,527 
61,586 
25,023 
29,238 
20,416 
46,379 
26,652 
45,982 
23,909 
22,961 

7,924 
48,8(.2 
16,355 
11,234 
50,636 
34,395 
14,674 
23,974 
34,531 

9,514 
35,204 
29,266 

8,918 
17,149 
38,496 

5,.676 
14.372 
40.339 
40,145 
23,701 
11,752 
16,966 
13,952 
3(',341 
20,119 

15,992 
31,753 
50,555 

18,746  ■ 
46,724  I 

15,361  i 

19,378  ! 
31,421 

14,511 


88,533 
460,669 
443,339 
234,070 
24,695 
594,538 
83,141 
72,6 1 6 
233,791 
81,869 
f 61, 6 14 
363,668 
65,837 
160,389 
359,211 
^2,992 
512,287 
184.680 
996,331 
342,354 
279,917 
247,824 
160,756 
111,3] 8 
145,240 
375,532 
44,552 
148,178 
362,749 
68,313 
60,489 
850,947 
522,072 
46,135 
371,556 
157,110 
5(1,4(5 
114.816 
450,150 
33,790 
50,357 
132,476 
()7,973 
24,169 
104,212 
622,932 
331,824 
175,301 
106,397 
124,607 
431.884 
459.346 
39,632 
497,692 
778,521 
78,886 
440,198 
66,682 
220.010 
92,927 
75^030 


4.73 
15.46 
12.14 
14.26 
2.39 
16.00 
3.42 
3.35 
4.84 
4.51 
12.08 
10.88 
3.91 
4.93 
6.68 
2.17 
16.27 
17.45 
16.17 
13.68 
9.57 
12.14 
3.46 
4.18 
3.16 
15.71 

I.  94 
18.70 

7.43 
4.17 
5.38 

16.82 

15.18 
3.14 

15.49 
4.55 
5.29 
3.26 

15.38 
3.88 
2.93 
3.44 

II.  96 
1.68 
2.58 

15.51 
14.00 
14.92 
6.27 
8.93 
14.23 
22.83 
2.48 
15  67 
15.39 
4.21 
9.44 
4.34 
11.35 
2  95 
5.17 


19,519 
33,829 
37,485 
17,537 
12,573 
40,952 
23,994 
23,068 
54,557 
17,942 
50,938 
43,872 
16,953 
35,630 
21,560 
32,378 
35,384 
11,667 
70,359 
30,543 
28,377 
19,880 
53.481 
33,925 
49.488 
27,954 
20,820 
8,713 
53,981 
17,119 
11,448 
61,669 
44,6:6 
14,365 
28.775 
37,956 
10,496 
30,152 
35,655 
10,060 
16,01  5 
34,667 
5,182 
15,737 
37,859 
46,75") 
23,716 
12.517 
27,150 
14.010 
38,05.'-) 
21,4t5 
16,644 
37,719 
56,270 
18.268 
65.433 
17.398 
23.491 
34.066 
15,171 


K  O 

u  o 

So 


o 


5109,005 
4S 
6,474 
f3,395 
5,886 


5,327 

4,693 
137 
828 

2,759 
573 

2,774 
334 
11,198 

3,149 
1(,'5 
26,359 
175 
129 
234 

I,  868 
2,215 

10 
4,  ••62 
1:9 
1,702 
16,746 
214 
4.350 
582 
416 
170 
2,148 
10 

II,  380 
3.380 
1,048 
7,426 
8,302 
2,993 
3,184 

157,8.55 
716 
1,762 
839 
6,912 
65 


Rye. 


16,999 

30,904 
9,030 


291 
.1,161 
1.546 
7.750 
10.1 57 
10.629 
4,448 


202 
432 
255 
148 
101 
333 
219 

1,995 
184 
691 
J  29 
278 

1,(26 
137 
832 
292 
170 
772 
491 
750 
258 
108 
305 
377 
314 
884 
137 
102 
268 
425 

1,416 
776 
728 
243 

4.228 
567 
437 
424 
243 
.50 
.'51 
529 
540 
117 
679 
75 
137 

1,38:^ 

146 
175 
64 
95 
171 
222 
96 
,349 
238 

202 
679 
90 


600 
388 
3^2 
119 
231 
254 
329 

3,396 
226 
838 
90 
216 

1,666 
1(9 
985 
6H5 
70 
758 
334 
825 
236 
340 
4(18 
342 
461 

1,323 
211 
36 
242 
808 

2,017 
933 
725 
443 

4,165 
941 
.588 
772 
235 
74 
568 
804 
486 
1.54 

1,329 
118 
136 

1,665 
493 
238 
60 
68 
323 
181 
18( 
56i- 
396 
234 
116 

1,600 
297 
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WHEAT  AND  RYE-Continued. 


Counties. 


Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway.... 

Pike  , 

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky ... 

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

tetark  

Summit  

Trumbull  .... 
Tuscarawas 

Union  

Van  Wert .... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  

ToUls  . 


Wheat. 


16,093 
11,192 
14,090 
36,282 
11,236 
24,158 
37,618 
31,425 
43,559 
35,245 
41,530 
10,458 
60,392 
43,429 
58,669 
28,203 
13,478 
38,808 
31,475 
24.062 
7,838 
33,327 
28,826 
59,115 
27,529 
32,591 
32,129 


183,369 
147,889 

73,980 

68,843 

59,427 
422,253 
300,482 
542,836 
565,904 

99,321 
498,332 

49,149 
942,848 
690,008 
566,062 
483,318 
195,703 
115,573 
372,057 
331,003 

27,420 
151,633 

85,084 
518,786 
415.793 
507,952 
508,846 


2,467,899  24,183,430 


11.39 
13.21 
5  25 
1.89 
5.29 
17.48 
7.98 
17.27 
12.99 
2.81 
11.99 
4.69 
15.61 
15.89 
9.69 
17.14 
14.52 
2.99 
11.82 
13.76 
3.49 
4.55 
2.95 
8.77 
15.10 
15.58 
15.fc4 

9.84 


15,008 
14,261 
17,131 
53,055 
13,115 
20,154 
36,617 
38,137 
44,869 
43,793 
42,797 
11,-550 
64,570 
49,793 
60,427 
38,327 
14,608 
^5,230 
33,757 
27,712 
7,284 
32,318 
30,251 
54,270 
31,0J9 
40,285 
37,422 

2,714,990 


eS  o 


as 


0*a 


ffO  42 
12,398 
465 
6,889 
30,972 
4,228 
58 
6,722 
3,204 
10 
4,196 
30,975 
391 
18,776 
11,216 
23,864 
2,136 
326 
780 
2,388 
1.600 
20,023 
15,419 
54 
1,615 
391 


Rye. 


5757,469 


2,258 
218 
322 
423 
154 
173 

86 
1,513 
396 
377 
781 

68 
256 
120 
365 
163 
188 
400 

77 
1,020 
181 
267 
604 
179 

68 
3,213 
235 


2,552 
353 
566 
361 
293 
128 
163 

1,740 
587 
679 
853 
44 
247 
111 
397 
146 
252 
730 
50 

1,092 
259 
630 

1,152 
226 
33 

3,715 
299 


42,144  55,439 


40,460 
2,912 
3,091 
2,408 
1,673 
2,597 
887 

29,893 
4,331 
2,497 

12,799 
173 
3,968 
2,478 
4,37^ 
2,930 
2,037 
3,258 
1,211 

16,056 
630 
2,213 
4,249 
2,570 
1,112 

68,935 
4,232 

579,082 
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BUCKWHEAT  AND  OATS. 


Counties. 


\damg  

Allen  

-Ashland  

Ashtabula ... 

Athens  

-Auglnize  , 

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign. 

Clarke  

Olermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  ... 

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  

Darke  

Defiance   

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  ..... 

Fultou  

<Jallia  

<3eauga  

<ireene  

•  Guernsey  

Haniilton  

,  Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry   

Highland  

vHocking  

fflolmes  

Huron   

-Jackson   

•JeHerson  

Knox  

Lake  

tawrence.... 

Licking  

Logan  

^Lorain   

Lucas  

Madison  

-  Mahoning  ... 

Marion   

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer   

Miami   

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

'Morrow  

Muskingum 

•3^ot^le  

<Ottawa  

Paulding   

fl?erry   


Buckwheat. 


42 
61 
25f 
719 
257 
227 


123 

927 

85 

7fi 

92 
12.'i 
6B6 
970 

25 
186 
126 
228 
121 
496 
2()2 

65 
215 
461 
294 
180 

38 
,261 
109 
103 

98 
527 
189 

41 
391 
,102 
251 
109 
408 
9H9 
152 

90 
,058 

99 

26 
723 

32 
219 

37 

12 
37 « 
122 

56 
562 

36 
287 
104 
659 
246 
189 
121 
262 


545 
1,053 
3,202 
16,211 
2,936 
2,9.^6 
7,554 

263 
1,225 
11,376 
1,9^5 
1,420 

88i» 
1,471 
9,9i)0 
10,505 

457 

627 
1,6X2 
3,076 
1,482 
10,913 
3,288 

958 
2,412 
4,524 
1,633 
1,881 

578 
8,073 
1,2  W 
1,302 
1,321 
7,559 
2,6:^8 

489 
3,926 
14,529 
1,929 
1,217 
4.981 
11,894 
2,986 

453 
13,692 
1,276 

44  T 
7,999 

480 
2,780 

489 

119 
4,188 
1,514 

919 
6,216 

554 
3,317 
1,256 
7,042 
2,734 
3,423 
1,328 
3,276 


Oata. 


5,926 
8,151 
15,2  <6 
10,768 
2,608 
9,113 
12,249 
11,312 
14,802 
13,071 
4,489 
3,777 
16,158 
6,2S6 
17,951 
9,(186 
16.967 
14,528 
14,186 
10,841 
5,094 
8,612 
5,277 
4,993 
7,440 
12,798 
4,702 
10,468 
4,668 
7,615 
11,098 
8.754 
6,892 
7,448 
6,810 
7,469 
2,053 
15,206 
2'  ,442 
3.288 
11,470 
9,733 
6,166 
4,784 
8,869 
4,700 
16,891 
7,345 
2,588 
13.111 
7,920 
74,502 
3,884 
12,991 
7,504 
8,955 
14,241 
3,431 
10,672 
6,709 
4,737 
3.678 
3,360 
2,118 


7,340 
7,670 
15,177 
19,311 
2,808 
8,070 
11,417 
13,287 
11,«04 
11,786 
2.859 
3,385 
15,868 
5,005 
17,976 
9,066 
16,010 
14,419 
11,618 
11,425 
4.8J5 
9,623 
3,783 
2,084 
4,507 
11,723 
5,589 
9,742 
3,505 
7,627 
8,190 
7,877 
4,593 
6,921 
5,780 
8,402 
1,886 
15,'250 
21,479 
4,759 
11,097 
10,556 
5,731 
5,798 
9,805 
3,836 
17,570 
6,874 
2,148 
11,845 
7,508 
12,866 
4,879 
12.340 
7.771 
10,118 
17,600 
3,083 
11,2;^ 
7,755 
5,197 
4,261 
3,317 
2,020 


105,645 
24.'»,230 
537,853 
677,555 

44,123 
296,812 
368,778 
327,346 
542,822 

4!, 788 
137,786 
122,5H7 
400,447 
220,197 
580,66f) 
290,057 
44 -,788 
5riiM{8 
472,201 
242,880 
156,478 
294,676 
147,455 
161,684 
221,319 
362,327 

84,035 
383.891 
188,639 
206,490 
348,467 
246,117 
145,646 
272,889 
158,881 
176,596 

38,828 
556,989 
711,713 

45,134 
410,191 
352,'^71 
224.405 
177,727 
2W,688 
111.359 
678,717 
222.585 
103,512 
459,500 
188,6i6 
5.56,573 

76,455 
397,566 
241,541 
221,978 
441,125 

65,841 
379,851 
187.177 
131,058 
123,8.57 

66,404 

51,448 
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BUCKWHEAT  AND  OATS— Continued. 


Counties. 


Pickaway.,.. 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  .... 

Ross  

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas., 

Union  

Van  Wert  ... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  .... 

Wood  

Wyandot .... 

Totals  ., 


Buckwheat. 


52 

153 
79 
86 

342 
62 

287 
21 
77 

140 


416 


130 
130 
855 
273 
63 
405 


24,383 


2,750 

591 
1,646 
1,351 
1,446 
3,077 

669 
4,445 

144 
1,538 
1,899 
3,903 
1,245 
5,697 
10,970 

678 
2,880 
1,299 
1,602 
10,816 
6,878 
1,305 
6,270 

813 


308,431 


Oats. 


5,145 

6,116 
14,844 
12,860 

3,671 
20,991 

5,262 
11,064 

6,899 
16,424 
10,744 
25,910 
14,135 
16,479 
17,615 

3,112 

6,578 

2,063 
11,019 

9,350 
21,655 
15,423 
15,855 

6,853 


908,458 


9,116 
6,877 
14,712 
13,201 
2,860 
21,529 
4,629 
10,649 
7,459 
16,607 
10,080 
26,995 
13,688 
17,829 
18,033 
2,262 
5,006 
2,929 
11,837 
11,060 
22,126 
15,874 
13,401 
6,676 

843,083 


166,605 

96,701 
541,845 
446,957 

89,886 
699,092 
140,706 
334,184 

99.252 
537,934 
307,518 
1,021,690 
601,562 
506,502 
547,528 

89,244 
143,073 

38,959 
408,3:^8 
239,796 
822,664 
434,102 
397,925 
173,006 


32.39- 

15.81 

36.50 

34.75 

24.49 

33.30 

26.74 

30.20 

14.38 

32.87 

28.62 

39.43 

42.5 

30.73 

31.0^ 

28.68 

21.75 

18.88 

37.06 

25.64 

37.99 

28.14 

25.09 

25.25 


26,599,264  29.28 
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BARLEV  AND  CORN. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  , 

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  ... 

Clarke   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana... 

Coshocton  

Crawford.  

Cuyahoga  

Darke  

Defiance   , 

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia   

Geauga  

Greene  , 

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  , 

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  , 

Holmes   

Huron  

Jackson  , 

JeflJerson ..  ..... 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking   

Logan  , 

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marlon  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum... 


Barley 


5 
36 
155 
284 


740 
97 


25 
62 
113 
56 
5 
22 
i 

152 
123 
444 
342 
22 
1,286 
132 
2 
1 
63 
1 
31 
177 
19 
1,405 
33 
7 
32 
127 
33 
8 
45 
171 


52 
6 
586 
4 

65 
146 
543 
323 
2 


10 
65 
221 
874 
16 
1,509 
4 
8 
148 


34 
161 

338 
20 
810 
164 


12,116 
15 
169 
137 
64 


198 
78 

444 

514 
37 
1,300 

263 
33 
16 
97 


63 
185 
28 
1,868 
52 
10 
33 
212 
32 

J? 

224 


15 
245 
2 
144 

78 
469 


12 
71 
6 
10 
295 
814 
10 
1,919 
22 
13 
216 


20 


2,319 
6,641 


18,795 
2,732 


59,524 
401 
1,085 
1,250 
489 
24 
549 
14 
3,083 
2,709 
8,180 
5,895 
280 
36,219 
745 
44 
20 
1,01)5 
6 

708 
1,445 

438 
11,975 

539 

125 

690 
2,132 

492 
92 

813 
4,258 


1,492 
65 
13,432 
115 
1,256 
2,897 
10,198 
8,400 
70 
45 
827 
264 
1,051 
5.564 
13,570 
213 
17,954 
160 
183 
2,194 


Corn. 


33,195 
30,908 
23,638 
13,676 
18,078 
36,582 
27,151 
41,253 
74,237 
14.115 
46,638 
39,998 
36,285 
58,480 
19,168 
27,091 
29,216 
11,235 
69,906 
21,126 
36,806 
16,284 
60,235 
63,292 
83,325 
22,634 
23,606 

7,487 
56,228 
18,354 
27,507 
47,644 
35,605 
13,983 
24,321 
54,228 
14,614 
22,838 
26,357 
14,585 
15,003 
33,240 

6,433 
19,251 
50,226 
37,856 
18,611 
14,6i3 
64,965 
12,973 
41,831 
15,211 
17,5.51 
36,098 
52,948 
19,272 
53,673 
17,559 
23,453 
32,272 


29,549 
33,932 
22,391 
11,453 
15,274 
36,484 
23,381 
39,739 
60,748 
10,660 
46,615 
38,600 
31,918 
50,793 
17,301 
24,723 
29,247 
•  9,259 
66,225 
21,492 
31,6>>0 
15,269 
51,961 
60,190 
61,835 
20,727 
19,160 

6,291 
57,905 
19,814 
20,592 
46,535 
30,791 
12,600 
26,492 
50,981 
12,200 
21,931 
23,236 
14, 90S 
13,156 
30,566 

5.551 
15,422 
44,333 
35,627 
17,005 
12,499 
60,122 
10,340 
38,430 
11,954 
14,622 
;«,5fi7 
53,292 
17,063 
47,544 
15,321 
21,777 


^5 
n 


942,231 
1,157,149 
861,675 
382,238 
638,984 
1,330,471 
1,095,664 
1,261,807 
3,335,595 
514.155 
1,978,697 
1,870,152 
1,219,477 
2,419,796 
645,329 
992,^-90 
927,107 
360,664 
3,066,476 
650,887 
1,410,875 
564,863 
2,649,925 
2,594,944 
3,590,968 
680,014 
654,383 
253,691 
2,560,852 
671,694 
1,086,866 
1,609,781 
1,261,187 
579,869 
901,173 
1,877,605 
441,273 
827,265 
791»,455 
391,049 
634,975 
1,188,574 
201,550 
493,786 
190,422 
1,255,969 
613,894 
440,319 
2,916,669 
372,734 
1,486,450 
468,055 
557,978 
1,363,780 
2,442,155 
633,814 
3,151,954 
645,442 
750,196 
1,218,718 


31.9P 
37.76 
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BARLEY  AND  CORN.-Continued. 


Barley 

Corn. 

1886. 

pro- 

1885. 

90 

u 

Counties. 

% 

a 

s' 
© 

2 

wn. 

o 

produ 

aniea, 

anieQ 

(shell 

per  a< 

09 

o 

OD 

a 

o. 

£•6 

m 

SO 
V 

© 

m 

<i> 

©  © 

a  S 

« 

u 

o 

u 

u 
« 

PQ 

3 

70 

20,544 

16,857 

765.762 

37.27 

402 

673 

9,823 

14,299 

14,131 

482,517 

33.74 

37 

21 

301 

12,658 

12,585 

371,087 

29.31 

12 

6 

308 

17,842 

16,525 

641,649 

35.96 

216 

247 

3,940 

94,760 

74,533 

4,298,265 

45.36 

Pike  

42 

40 

101 

26,099 

23,588 

973,561 

37.50 

38 

17 

757 

13,527 

11,768 

452,000 

33.41 

352 

454 

3,870 

46,599 

43,029 

1,912,960 

41.05 

53 

80 

1,565 

41,136 

41,174 

1,492,905 

36.29 

371 

301 

5,895 

27,982 

28,880 

910,458 

32.54 

369 

256 

3,582 

73,564 

62,339 

3,059,162 

41.58 

Sandusky  

325 

469 

6,423 

36.034 

31,128 

1,176,632 

32.66 

Scioto  

21 

32 

193 

28,131 

15,325 

707,840 

30.60 

Seneca  

173 

282 

3,272 

39,777 

39,415 

1,519,646 

38.20 

Shel  y  

674 

586 

14,421 

39,938 

39,984 

1,534,503 

38.42 

Stark   

279 

320 

6,692 

28,779 

27,353 

1,164,507 

40.46 

Summit  

41 

26 

925 

15,808 

13,679 

593,040 

37.61 

40 

80 

994 

13,639 

13,201 

412,794 

30.26 

Tuscai'awas  

54 

133 

1,170 

23,517 

21,265 

840,149 

35-72 

Union  

40 

27 

1,660 

41,263 

34,563 

1,559,801 

37.80 

Van  Wert  

31 

15 

455 

32,331 

31,085 

1,118,161 

34.58 

Vinton  

5 

12,037 

ll,3(t5 

342,730 

28.47 

2,512 

2,591 

12,993 

50,296 

45,959 

2,169,4(j7 

43.13 

7 

27,709 

22,799 

859,851 

31.©3 

91 

90 

2,947 

30,975 

30,514 

1,242,429 

40.11 

99 

105 

1,920 

24,997 

24,565 

797,458 

31.90 

Wood  

495 

658 

10,428 

51,447 

49,811 

1,805,153 

35.08 

Wyandot  

22 

6 

560 

31,508 

29,835 

1,135,582 

36.04 

Totals  

26,238 

31,418 

351,616 

2,937,164 

2,592,053 

108,211,694 

36.84 
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BROOM-CORN,  MEADOW,  AND  CLOVER. 


Couniies. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler-  

Carroll  

Champaign  ... 

Clarke   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  .... 

Darke   ., 

Defiance  , 

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton..  ., 

Gallia   

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  , 

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jeflerson  

Knox  , 

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking   

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow   

Muskingum 

Noble  


Broom-corn. 


318 


46 
116 
52 
150 
7 
10 
2 
67 
1 

44 
25 


49 


48 
12 

62' 
2 
105 
3 

32 
1 


•Ore 

9  p 
oft 


1,225 
2,650 
2,500 


830 
3,085 
1,689 
176,190 
65 
65,050 
300 
10,140 
1,750 
11,000 
300 


20 
36,545 


265 
3,000 
100 
9,100 
76,130 
3,450 
2,922 
600 
1,923 
240 
16,952 
6,283 
2,5 
600 
87 
947 


2,450 
2,423 
78 
5,010 
510 
700 
1,200 
2,010 


80 

36',742' 


80 
2,410 
75 
39,970 
1,265 
64,578 
1,272 
75 
760 


Meadow. 


13,067 
17,505 
24,695 
50,489 
21,585 
13,573 
34,976 
17,635 
13,671 
32,706 
13,104 
14,828 
23.308 
15,054 
46,231 
33,241 
22,044 
32,461 
12,582 
14,914 
38,353 
12,046 
18,731 
18,«34 
29,255 
15,519 
14,301 
28,782 
12,568 
30,523 
17,910 
22,180 
21,031 
31,400 
10,013 
24,616 
14,612 
25,303 
34,706 
16,963 
28,111 
34,619 
15,229 

7,095 
49,246 
19,175 
41,630 
13,327 
22,350 
31  838 
20,302 
28,488 
17  5^^ 
15,133 

6,930 
24,311 
12,682 
26,233 
34,215 
43,624 
24,026 


8,373 
22,276 
33,166 
69,075 
16,300 
18,362 
31,523 
12,247 
16,414 
35,737 
16,025 
18,853 
19,349 
17,285 
57,240 
35,431 
31,550 
46,960 
15,740 
18,419 
45,472 
15,716 
20,880 
12,972 
32,228 
19,232  , 

8,130 
41,393 
16,619 
29,152 
21,712 
30,926 
25,258 
31,896 
13,346 
21,785 
11,050 
29,731 
44,430 

8,754 
29,374 
41,248 
19,342 

4,769 
53,873 
23,912 
45,326 
15,264 
23,902 
43,576 
24,816 
;i4,903 
11,371 
20,549 

9,214 
20,352 
15,181 
23,693 
38,804 
40,252 
20,345 


Clover. 


3,427 
6,070 
8,574 
2,837 

303 
7,054 

602 
6,358 
15,037 

512 
12,119 
9,080 
6,939 
3,483 
2,351 
1,415 
7,828 
1,548 
24,383 
7,479 
3,849 
4,802 
4,878 
3,894 
2,755 
9,996 

867 
1,211 
S,.536 

206 
2,987 
10,608 
4,279 
65 
5,122 
1,895 

654 
6,083 
8,724 
92 

844 
4,602 
1,607 
2,157 
2,901 
7,171 
3,885 
2,737 
2,269 
6,111 
60,076 
7,482 

848 
7,264 
18,916 

552 
17,476 

705 
1,894 
1,023 

155 


I,  205 
5,389 

11,445 
4,068 
245 
9,209 
560 
1,292 
5,342 
408 
8,482 
7,213 
1,922 
2,270 
3,121 
1,322 

10,889 
2,045 

13,835 
7,827 
2,784 
4,854 
3,318 
1,325 
],S88 

II,  241 
424 

1,653 
4,802 
193 
3,050 
12,899 
5,278 
65 
5,659 
1,253 
518 
6,424 
10,303 

as 

822 
4,751 
2,235 

419 
2,767 
7,948 
5,658 
3,011 
2,320 
7,707 
5,436 
10,080 

192 
8,088 
12,686 

222 
9,467 

789 
2,448 
1,007 
76 


477 
558 
2,363 
2,267 


882 
11 
15 
1,118 
51 
5,921 
4,660 
76 
677 
820 
252 
953 
201 
4,287 
1,405 
451 
548 
1,201 
360 
333 
1,136 
43 
410 
2,373 
3 
207 
1,875 
849 


944 

399 
73 
2,220 
822 


192 
1,886 
930 
86 
691 
3,111 
414 
982 
15;^ 
2,979 
719 
2,224 
28 
1,917 
6,292 
29 
4,313 
23 
187 
55 
2 
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Counties. 


Ottawa  

Pauldiug  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto   

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull   

Tuscarawas .. 

Union  

Van  Wert  

Vinton   

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  


Broom-corn. 


848 
3 

38 
■  ■45  " 


1^ 


119 

3 
1 
1 
1 


Totals   2,604%  1,254,046 


650 
,516 


2,430 
11.3a5 
1,465 


Meadow. 


9,600 


200 
90 
2,400 
150 
65 
2,000 
1,300 
11,145 
238 


9,380 
780 
1,100 
51 

500 


7,115 
10,636 
23,835 
16,328 

8,463 
31,058 
10,090 
16,656 
30,132 
13,058 
12,317 
10,596 
20,821 
10,036 
39,652 
22,027 
n2,630 
40,015 
25,695 
17,150 
12,886 
16,543 
31,181 
32,972 
18,665 
19,315 
18,121 


1,988,202 


Clover. 


2,266,925 


6.941 
2,844 
265 
2,873 
1,405 
5,865 

21,393 
4,752 
8,330 
8,627 

12,308 
598 

20,273 

10,876 
7,699 
9,110 
3,209 
1,841 
2,816 
4,522 
150 
9,870 
1,275 
9,791 

10,334 
8,689 
7,696 


543,929 


10,627 
2,306 
224 
1,393 
943 
7,905 
5,296 
5,682 
9,781 
2,267 
16,477 
238 
23,264 
9,720 
9,941 
9,782 
4,437 
1,923 
2,897 
5,310 
103 
3,127 
940 
13,515 
10,540 
11,934 
7,274 

442,027 


2,810 
356 
146 
7d4 
419 
2,279 
2,o2U 
395 
1,363 
1,359 
1,537 
7 

3,574 

1,239 
1.473 
812 
303 
240 
416 


154 
2U 
3,121 


439 
550 


282 
764 
427 
4,907 
1,039 
1,027 
2,439 
1,267 
236 
2,571 
2,086 
528 
876 
133 
60 
216 
654 


4,208 
188 
644 
296 

1,018 
749 


10U,9b7  84,224 
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FLAX  AND  POTATOES. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  .... 

A thens  

Auglaize  , 

Belmont  

Brown   

Butler  

Carroll   

Champaign  ... 

Clarke  ;  

Clermont  

Clinton   

Columbiana  ., 
Coshocton  .... 

Crawford  , 

Cuyahoga  

Darke   

Defiance..  

Delaware  

Erie   

Fairfield   

Fayette   

Franklin   

Fulton   

^iallia   

Geauga   

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hi)cking  

Holmes   

Huron  

Jackson  , 

Jefferson  

Knox  

i^ake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain   

Lucas   

Madison   

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer   

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan   

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 


Flax. 


290 
914 
3 


274 


332 


410 
577 


157 
1 


675 


888 
6 
13 
10 


6 

339 


679 
68 


68 


6 
908 


205 
49 
38 

159 
17 
93 

184 
1,054 


104 
2,827 


787 


202 
1 


955 
8,244 
13 


2,089 


3,012 


3,710 
5,832 


1,644 


5,051 


8,765 
40 
73 
100 


100 
"72* 


97 
3,085 


3,91S 
64) 


3>, 


487 
1 

68 
7,5.57 


1,846 
440 
324 

1,122 
160 
831 

1,848 
10,447 


645 
28,064 


7.170 


1,320 
21 


4 

564,200 
150 


117,580 


16,980 
9r,'457" 


105 


72,500 


212 


ICOOO 
10 


112,500 
6,000 


50,100 
*i'64,736' 


1,023,630 
"  245,250' 
3,'52b" 


516 
1,470 
1,095 
2,382 
1,068 
1,456 
1,350 
1,111 
1,481 

678 
1,026 
1,383 
2,750 

817 
1,462 

989 
1,360 
5,785 
2,373 
1,084 
1,004 
2,923 
1,781 

537 
2,632 
1,078 

976 
1,597 

889 

531 
4,760 
1,520 
1,647 

491 
1,079 
1,008 

982 
1,030 
1,148 

650 
1,053 
1,066 
1,022 

594 
1,607 

753 
1,806 
2,;^58 

5.50 
1,255 

999 

874 
1,874 

867 
1,S56 
1,109 
2,063 

866 

968 
1,745 


Potatoes. 


3,434 
1,256 
991 
2,123 
788 
1,5.34 
1,2.30 
1,096 
1,311 
558 
996 
1,232 
2,.571 
655 
1,399 
943 
1,318 
4,652 
2,197 
1,124 
818 
2,891 
1,724 
566 
2,300 
840 
637 
1,371 
891) 
739 
4,249 
1,623 
1,550 
394 
1,065 
866 
847 
957 
1,422 
416 
945 
946 
756 
303 
1,508 
677 
1,603 
2,082 
627 
1,026 
993 
877 
1,318 
879 
1,0.34 
1.018 
2,.562 
778 
714 
1,539 
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Counties. 


Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  .... 

Pike  

Portage   

Preble...  

Putnam   

Richland  

Ross   

Sandusky .... 

Scioto   

Seneca   

Shelby   

mark   

Summit  

Trumbull 
Tu«carawas  . 

Union   

Van  Wert  

Vinton   

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne   

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  


Totals   16,680^4 


Flax. 


165 
778 
19 
460 


344 
1,455 
2 


40 


88 


220 


2 

1,703 
6,840 
90 
1,854 


2,843 
11,399 
11 


5,75S 
9 


145 


859 


1,974 

:  87 

'  202 
134 


143,781 


75 
84,300 
86,917 


12,442 
135,100 


390,200 
""3,060" 


165,700 

""V'oob" 


3,309,743 


1,126 
573 
1,028 
1,002 
795 
3,631 
881 
1,587 
1,741 
1,176 
1,868 
2,265 
1,551 
994 
2,459 
1,727 
1,899 
1,549 
834 
9:^5 
,550 
1,226 
2,219 
1,774 
1,060 
1,952 
1,002 


Potatoes. 


732 


871 
771 
725 
2,9a5 
675 
1,501 
1,626 
1,099 
1,930 
883 
1,634 
960 
2,894 
1,519 
1,65.5 
1,439 
596 
993 
377 
1,105 
1,«99 
1,640 
1,022 
1,897 
1,082 


124,774  112,186 


10,214,343 
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TOBACCO,  MILK,  BUTTER,  AND  CHEESE. 


Tobacco. 

Acres  planted. 

•o 

a» 
o 

1 

A 

•o 
o 

1,600,976 
95 
100 
4,000 
56,108 
7,600 

3,702,542 
502,849 

Adams  

1,946 
79 
1 
2 
64 
8 

1,361 
4,569 
545 

Allen  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

7 
87 
4,112 
116 

4,475 
106,4(10 
3,152,556 
79,400 

Clarke   

Clinton   

2,69i3 
213^ 

3,152,425 
14,985 
175 

Defiance  

Erie  

Fairfield  

400 
100 

20 

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton  

Gallia  

91  fi 

153,325 
125 

231  191 
212  100 
'700 
565 
250 
400 
217,621 
1,800 
1,033 
40 

Greene  

326 
284 
196 
1 

1 

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking   

Holmes  

Huron. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

2 

8 
76 

2 
20 

•  X' 

1,500 
8.800 

52,620 
9,845 

17,784 
25 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Mahoning  

Marion  

■M 

740 

2,108 
8,663 
681 
19 

50 

121,656 
715 
3,250 
748,490 
1,656,748 
8,650,055 
569,908 
2,960 

1,508 

1,381,479 

Milk. 


O  aj 


>S45 

r>ii,5i  0 

109,657 

167,350 
43,350 
73,166 

188,119 
20,502 
72,7o9 
18,985 
7,624 

204,269 

225,960 
18,700 

308,711 
6,625 
23,997 
3,598,729 
26,296 
18,915 
35,893 

117,795 
15,496 
19,714 

372,960 
13,402 
38,288 

110,609 
89,080 
17,680 
3,066,717 
29,593 
55,376 
42,055 
5,295 
19,059 
6,474 

256,492 
89,832 
1,773 
69,020 
25,286 

165,845 
47,920 
50,220 
38,891 

349,055 

413,155 
6,274 

239,080 
22,185 
7,395 
11,735 
15,845 
69,:i85 
3,665 

292,108 
13,368 
11,531 

1^4,974 

m 


Butter. 


Oh 


433,982 
435,433 
593,230 
1,042,613 
425,399 
448,242 
743,059 
498,153 
623,509 
566,966 
456,326 
487,624 
618,150 
433,347 
674,279 
582,745 
671,549 
805,386 
867,560 
508,729 
640,510 
394,117 
713,868 
291,400 
696,452 
519,173 
461.471 
46c,807 
510.104 
530,647 
683,634 
680,940 
.530,314 
604,988 
447,078 
637,889 
387,598 
466,567 
640,915 
261,391 
482,213 
679,608 
278,379 
169,006 
873,144 
496,037 
668,343 
369,356 
402,686 
548,279 
501,970 
705,343 
371,666 
408,551 
533.676 
483,710 
738,830 
483,655 
561.392 
858.847 
304,240 


O 

<X>  « 
'O  c 


04 


100 
58,940 
33,641 


3,500 


78 


185 
20,882 


41,797 
.... 


Cheese. 


II 

Ph 


16,525  ! 
4,326 
1,400  I 
7,000  |. 


102,820 
151,380 


1,000 
141,130 


404,057 


3,600 
"l8,'9b3 


12,149 


150 
4,100 


75 
12,510 
5,000 
;J54,400 
7,485 
1,705 


135 
4,645 


13,610 

m 
345 

400 
19,190 
4,000 
2,500 
4.600 
40 


m 

3,240 
340 

m 

100 
550  ! 
470 


2,960 
100 

3,028 
400 
550 


560 

;«5 


27,500 
41,480 
1,250 


300 
4,391 
8,325 
(58,600 


650 
;?2.230 


133,242 
10,^45 
3,485 
13,620 
104,505 
SCO 
1.550 
;i40 


1,640 
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TOBACCO,  MILK,  BUTTER,  AND  CHEESE.-Continued. 


Counties. 

Tobacco. 

Millc. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Acres  planted. 

Pounds  produced. 

1 

Gallons  sold  for  family 
use. 

Pounds  made  in  home 
dairies. 

Pounds  made  in  factories 
and  creameries. 

Pounds  made  in  home 
dairies. 

Pounds  made  in  factories. 

14,750 
4,178 

7,502 
26,210 
6,854 

494,882 
23,585 
6(5,640 

116,686 
33,440 
27,750 
30,2t0 
39,602 
42,645 

332,039 

694,538 
85,311 

159,831 
20,400 
68,870 
11,125 
46,306 
32,498 

323,070 
16,455 
51,18o 

184,285 

347,501 
257,697 
478,647 
373,012 
179,521 
630,331 
523, 1 15 
627,976 
754,854 
364,499 
549,169 
215,868 
708,986 
487,361 
1,013,303 
626,850 
746,040 
642,925 
465,046 
458,287 
234,186 
510,522 
688,418 
960,975 
552,434 
773,700 
391,900 

•i 

410 
10,826 
•  800 
31,775 
25 

1,710,825 
75 

260,689 
2,800 
8,000 
325 
300 

7,868 
450 
22.925 
8,236 
13 

2,808,761 

1,501 

J 

685 

12,000 

52 

3,680 
40 
40,247 
200 

200 

2,100 

100 
56,681 
203,715 
131,472 
131,650 
25 
72 
100 
150 
6,800 
58,948 

37,360 
284,332 
202,853 

13,350 

448,040 
978,778 
2.447,295 
475,519 

Tuscarawas™  

1 

90 
30 

12,163 

42 
1,428 
1,466 
124 

12,6(0 
1,793,573 
1,193,091 
143,256 

15,000 
172,400 
102,040 

80,000 
141,000 

3 

Vs 

2,700 
300 

68 
35,170 

23,825 

28,000 

35,462>^ 

33,113,822 

14,605,551 

48,376,698 

2,393,121 

1,563,089 

17,304,274 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
SWEET  POTATOES  AND  ORCHARDS. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  .„  

Ashland  

Ashtabula 

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll   

Champaign  .. 

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton   

Columbiana  . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  .... 

Darke   

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton   

Gallia   

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jeflerson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer   

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery. 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 
Noble  


Sweet  potato€ 


33 
3 
171 

12 
4 
3 
5 

33 

41 
7 
1 
7 
5 
5 


54 
17 
5 
45 
2 
3 
3 
2 
8 
41 
11 
27 
5 
117 
21 
10 
56 
5 


2,847 
268 
194 


842 
78 
1,236 
2,K60 
3,947 

103 
1,234 
2,552 
6,748 
3,175 
20 


45 
2,633 
40 
36 
1,385 
3,670 
1,051 
314 
234 
1,378 
15 
3,535 
148 
14,314 
414 
109 
133 
207 
2,915 
3,844 
383 
34 
435 


191 


5,116 
366 
397 

2,622 
100 
318 
59 
152 
180 

3,379 
197 

2,944 
338 
14,878 

2,662 
251 

7,074 
205 


Orchards. 


4,433 
3,336 
4,418 
6,052 
5,392 
2,326 
6,280 
3,869 
2,828 
4,7^9 
2,494 
2,050 
7,640 
2,333 
7,884 
5,985 
4,021 
5,868 
3,693 
3,208 
3,884 
3,200 
5,286 
1,926 
4,380 
5,075 
4,566 
4,092 
2,941 
4,876 
4,274 
5,602 
3,233 
3,661 
3,333 
4,956 
3,826 
5,003 
6,448 
3,116 
4,459 
4,520 
2,701 
7,384 
6,225 
2,708 
5,392 
3,428 
1,791 
4.658 
2,758 
4,412 
6,115 
2,520 
1,855 
6.174 
3,109 
5,795 
4,399 
7,274 
4,320 


187,968 
17,566 
104,801 
587,385 
136,515 
20,718 
323,137 
139,991 
50,400 
303,928 
14,827 
54,978 
179,489 
99,678 
515,913 
122,770 
35,928 
297,497 
21,906 
101,131 
50,635 
76,749 
121,061 
56,142 
145,651 
87,333 
168,659 
279,107 
117,766 
149,925 
125,397 
81,182 
49,573 
215,725 
38,2U3 
154,555 
66,970 
114,587 
113,156 
112,270 
300,437 
33,557 
107,580 
153,071 
56,864 
24,603 
162,629 
48,028 
45,717 
350,640 
43,927 
197,554 
217,725 
34,803 
12.039 
364,839 
143,848 
112,203 
86,431 
75,131 
85.480 


in 


194 
127 
6 
79 
2,077 


221 
128 


151 
329 
300 
8,418 


111 
350 
65 
219 


2,850 
94 


12 
8,783 
146 
4 
47 
4 
4 
45 
15 
20 
5,753 


14 

158 
80 
1,167 
95 
180 
160 
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Ck>nnties. 


Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  

Scioto   

Seneca  

Shelby   

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas .. 

Union  

Van  Wert  

Vinton  

Warren„  

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  , 


Sweet  potatoes. 


17 
71 
229 
11 
2 


Totals  i  1,901 


91 
1,511 
1,405 
1,040 
77 
3,286 
166 
21 
1,473 
564 
3,866 
291 
157 
739 
233 
86 
223 
167 
178 
1,325 
5,013 
26,131 
504 
82 
135 
11 

153,806 


Orchards. 


8,592 
1,588 
3,672 
2,543 
3,360 
5,950 
2,084 
3,121 
5,855 
5,095 
4,465 
2,888 
5,865 
2,016 
7,083 
4,342 
5,877 
6,973 
2,736 
2,5H5 
3,000 
3,562 
10,446 
6,786 
4,772 
4,735 
3,011 


380,976 


as 
< 


47,295 
34,797 
43,219 
101,640 

166,639 
373,468 
16,287 
45,655 
90,036 
145,937 
55,755 
109,079 
58,792 
11,694 
496,493 
214,012 
486,001 
352,979 
34,358 
34  951 
78,984 
92,546 
354,108 
204,603 
196,985 
91,091 
23,731 


12,170,413 


^1 


13 

3 
28 
337 

336 


55 
27 
12 

434 
61 

468 


1,157 


3,562 
188 
47 
28 


40,125 


1,02& 
102 
1,754 
1,485 
718 
1,302 
6,501 
411 
1,266 
2,906 
709 
1,086 
1,954 
681 
4,691 
1,547 
2,171 
2,267 
1,6S7 
178 
498 
12,807 
3,274 
4,119 
254 
670 
506 

252,680 
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ORCHARDS  AND  LANDS  OWNED. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

AshtHbula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown   

Butler  

Carroll   

Chj<mpaign  ... 

Clarke  , 

Clermont  

Clinton   

Columbiana  . 

Coshocton  

Crawford   

Cuyahoga  

Darke   

Defiance....  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  , 

Franklin.  

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  , 

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking   

Logan   , 

Lorain  

Lucas  , 

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery. 

Morgan   

Morrow   

Muskingum  . 
Noble   


Orchards. 


o 


1,725 
125 
4 

118 
3,327 
209 
442 
1,405 
2,147 
13 
1^2 
33« 
4,812 
],189 
335 
44 
11 
64 
26» 
23 
17 
20 
2,669 
1,170 
859 
59 
2,378 
49 
1,978 
17 
5,719 
264 
307 
44 
12 
3,239 
3,072 


2,457 

93 
62 


1,224 
195 
23 
6 
2 
582 
42 
92 
11 
3,288 
25 
531 
1.068 
2,518 
3,218 
4 

523 
366 


=5  25 

£  ^ 


974 


2 
£08 
5 

79 
449 

78 
131 
156 
1P5 
l(i7 
f59 
299 

21 
1 

11 


20 
3,931 
1,289 
456 
1 

S90 
20 

722 
66 

111 
12 
48 
42 


1,827 
449 
2 
20 
200 
282 
71 


135 
1,086 
30 


1,(99 


17 
110 
155 
500 
4 

277 
55 


Lands  owned. 


85.873 
119,175 
130,947 
129,992 

46,685 
131,205 
112,269 
]07,>-03 
149,5f)0 

68.121 
164,602 
1()8.>  53 
117,644 
115,154 
118, «56 

J  0,2 1 8 
135.^,00 
11  0,J62 
214.522 
113,07(1 
1('8,277 

78,912 
130,721 

95,M9 
151,1<>2 
]24,;s0n 

69,775 

62,698 
131,179 

67,09o 

75,921 
178,010 
121,547 

46.155 

97,578 
1^9,868 

42.164 
123,941 
142,^59 

53,880 

79,214 
117,220 

48,522 

50,187 
136,193 
130,339 
119,970 

6.5,875 

95,142 
109,360 
107.511 
108,661 

61,297 
131,080 
145,557 

85,417 
174,147 

51,751 

72,213 
101,605 

68.052 


84,915 
29,598 
47.607 

If0,i52 

128,269 
14,997 

136,301 
97,015 
28,864 

K  9,149 
.34,213 
38,^01 
65,:  50 
52,313 
9o,6b2 

15'>,F0() 
32,056 
73,7fO 
2S.247 
12,019 
98.488 
2(),6;i8 
9;s,071 
78,938 
55,100 
25.032 
86,978 

10:^,(  77 
35,693 

133,784 
19,131 
45,636 
39,588 

123,427 
5,894 

123,836 

101,066 
76,388 
78.337 

108,008 
88,0(  9 

126,082 
47,276 
36.888 

K  8,667 
45,981 

104.935 
10,036 

105,343 
61.927 
54,922 
78,817 
94,959 
14,878 
5,920 
98,169 
15,560 

123,957 

112,755 

243,623 

125,671 


84,598 
53,395 
45,1 57 
62.223 
57,S06 
60.842 
8L.396 
42,553 
29.874 
40.350 
62,669 
26,9M 
31,2t5 
34,954 
45,065 
60.619 
41.324 
24  634 
2,333 
65,823 
43,371 
11,^25 
42,(105 
26,1  fi7 
.^2,799 
53.834 
48,880 
40,f4l 
34,544 
48,407 
11,871 
76,068 
49,991 
36,184 
49,393 
61.103 
49.342 
59,756 
39,021 
39.204 
45,129 
53,186 
17.661 
32.219 
59.701 
50,553 
38,314 
24,808 
21,669 
36,912 
.'^5,635 
;^6,049 
52,&33 
7P.a-^5 
28.416 
(W.189 
42.363 
49,085 
62,534 
70,378 
42,578 


11,123 
637 
3,128 
3,700 
4,256 
l.:^46 
8,684 
9.666 
8,7!^8 
273 


2.238 
13,6b2 

2,351 
14,603 

2,150 
8.S7 

8,937 

7,207 

m 

1,0(9 
3,941 
5,258 
1,841 
6,521 
2.6:^2 
6,298 
2,703 
6,668 
1,134 
4,462 
1,678 
4,057 

454 
1,450 
3,294 
3,763 
0,083 
4,(95 
17,569 
6,685 

741 
2,472 
19,089 
2,443 
2,356 
1,604 
3,070 

574 
1,961 

970 

676 
4,702 
1,340 
3,717 
9.246 
7,873 
3,142 

"21817 
1,312 
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ORCHARDS  AND  LANDS  OWNED— Continued. 


Counties. 


Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam   

Riciiland  

Ross  

Swnlusky  , 

Scioto   

vSeneca  

Shelby   

Stark   

Summit   

Trumbull   

Tuscarawas .. 

Union  

Van  Wert  

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne   

Williams   

Wood  

Wyandot  


Orchards. 


s  ■ 

I  2 


3 

1,556 
893 
1,434 

162 


Totals   72,647 


1,838 
9 

2,493 
19 
22 
118 
20 
109 
41 
203 
48 
2,0.t4 
2.201 
4,022 
7 
3 
87 
127 


W2 


a. 


264 


1,079 
1,506 
446 
7 
44 
23 


3,386 
3 

5.50 
4 

52 
12 
30 
30 
26 
4 

232 
242 
407 
18 


Lands  owned. 


23,625 


62,884 
55,313 
64.868 
145,503 
5S,894 
134,109 
162  104 
128,108 
179,646 
140.258 
1.S7.I23 
52.796 
204  906 
1S6.992 
207,578 
123.)  44 
114  00  ^ 
186,287 
]  01,(506 
108.728 
51 .062 
129,062 
111.387 
201  040 
132.543 
161,288 
116,452 


9,791,834 


16.954 
3,156 
92,115 
84,697 
50,167 

122,158 
41,527 
13,987 
45,219 

103,611 
17,318 
31.264 
33,026 
30,012 
50,692 
56,664 

143,131 

112,866 
71.781 
15,968 

102,212 
?9,684 

135,741 
37,393 
30.169 
31,358 
52,894 


6,171,897 


27,209 
57,199 
34,415 
35,^93 
75  921 
53,281 
41,347 
70,578 
57,149 
64,399 
38,372 
59,374 
60,235 
34,286 
42,200 
24,413 
61,036 
56,143 
41,938 
74,925 
76,847 
33.356 
89,676 
53,847 
59,801 
77,936 
37,489 


4,268,767 


7,704 

5,637 
2,370 
6,818 
6,5i6 
6,118 

17,063 
1,154 
4,125 

17,771 
3,468 

17,147 
1,279 
2,199 
5,681 
6,766 
3,-563 
8,067 
852 
2,450 

29,:  00 
4  a57 
7,503 
5,100 
1,728 
948 
3,008 


444,843 


30  AG 
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WOOL,  MILCH  COWS,  STALLIONS,  DOGS,  AND  SHEEP. 


Milch 

COW8. 

Stal- 
lions. 

Dogs. 

Sheep. 

1885. 

,  1885. 

Killed  by  dog.s. 

Injured  by 
dogs. 

a 

a 

« 

a 

s 

0) 

,0 

,0 

a 

,0 

9 

c 
S 

c 
S 

c 

S 

0 

s 

ei 

4,4(13 

24 

1,336 

268 

$601 

117 

$307 

5,628 

62 

878 

176 

612 

179 

551 

7,H19 

43 

1,731 

212 

607 

135 

318 

17,^^92 

66 

1,650 

197 

678 

69 

120 

4,251 

20 

1,641 

889 

919 

90 

152 

5,941 

36 

1,722 

138 

383 

83 

137 

7,467 

59 

2,817 

692 

1,716 

860 

876 

5,381 

41 

2,888 

2c9 

805 

140 

301 

6,258 

27 

2,894 

366 

1,142 

28o 

4^1 

6,U68 
■  4,8;-!  1 

45 

278 

718 

165 

323 

58 

2,074 

382 

907 

273 

174 

4,859 

49 

2,881 

164 

608 

200 

381 

6,129 

35 

2,«33 

258 

972 

115 

193 

4,646 

55 

1,776 

292 

896 

205 

178 

9,844 

57 

1,062 

692 

2,<  38 

398 

2,045 

6,5UJ 

43 

2,144 

675 

2,203 

813 

471 

6,4()1 

40 

2,804 

386 

I  ,()59 

241 

8;v2 

12,486 

45 

1,(>93 

181 

602 

202 

312 

9, 861 

62 

2,783 

19 

655 

1»2 

263 

6,375 

30 

l,06ii 

153 

684 

94 

172 

5,9.  t7 

54 

100 

346 

904 

285 

i'^S 

;-^^^9l 

29 

320 

47 

240 

21 

59 

7,87  i 

43 

3,043 

28(i 

888 

101 

164 

4,14-i 

64 

1,714 

265 

1,474 

483 

756 

7^796 

b2 

928 

657 

1,854 

160 

286 

7^191 

35 

1,382 

219 

8;)9 

109 

138 

4  56(1 

31 

2,868 

350 

779 

344 

860 

12'769 

24 

l,liO 

188 

547 

65 

622 

46 

2,7o4 
691 

349 

1 ,378 

159 

868 

5)288 

118 

1,341 

3,589 

132 

267 

7  268 

3o 

5,168 

279 

1,273 

283 

612 

8  486 

50 

2.655 

3(19 

81  6 

2  8 

458 

6*  181 

48 

2.373 

874 

2,265 

705 

1,0:8 

4  955 

65 

1,280 

4i4 

1  ,'o52 

4(6 

683 

6  2}^H 

17 

1,6:9 

195 

479 

117 

2(j5 

6';i55 

47 

2,317 

517 

l,4(i7 

291 

583 

3  986 

19 

1,052 

257 

'o98 

370 

448 

7,'(i56 

5J 

1,786 

315 

1,0(9 

235 

487 

8,291 

44 

1,649 

264 

621 

269 

1,692 

4,252 

J4 

1,177 

475 

1,266 

158 

181 

4.915 

48 

1,739 

564 

1,;851 

347 

649 

6,711 

73 

l,cl7 

387 

979 

348 

689 

3.224 

15 

878 

57 

166 

7 

15 

2,618 

23 

2,457 

142 

361 

M 

49 

8,473 

62 

3.414 

227 

649 

217 

480 

5.587 

58 

1,919 

28  s 

744 

197 

264 

15,947 

44 

2,088 

31.8 

969 

168 

379 

5.375 

12 

2,598 

222 

624 

114 

217 

3,975 

32 

530 

615 

1,876 

380 

683 

7,404 

63 

2,e88 

465 

1,41  2 

703 

973 

4,876 

68 

1,258 

3il 

908 

312 

381 

8,0«7 

29 

658 

110 

397 

67 

12u 

4,884 

14 

507 

382 

865 

2Kt 

302 

6,194 

34 

1,996 

448 

1,419 

325 

579 

6.H»5 

3i 

2.871 

180 

735 

91 

157 

8,289 

28 

2.437 

214 

571 

126 

2»9 

8.6(^ 

36 

1,872 

366 

318 

135 

224 

5,312 

37 

1,475 

169 

381 

167 

1.50 

5,405 

50 

1,459 

637 

1,109 

526 

771 

8,444 

39 

1,174 

547 

1,180 

300 

455 

6,310 

29  1 

1,910 

278 

688 

140 

2f6 

Counties. 


Adaras  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  ... 

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler..,..  

Carroll  .,  

Champaign 

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton  , 

Columbiana,. 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  

Darke  , 

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  :  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton...,  , 

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  , 

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock   

HaiKiin   

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefterson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery, 

Morgiin  

Morrow   

Muskingum  . 
Noble  


Wool. 


76,311 
103,654 
268,578 
114,555 
580,983 
72,295 
725,468 
71,483 
89,688 
62,599 
195,008 
248,549 
33,6u8 
134,991 
552,862 
788,979 
245,572 
62,241 
18,287 
66,570 
6( '6,665 
144,9H2 
146,192 
142,852 
129,908 
188,291 
71,194 
94,762 
129,355 
685,262 
14,4(0 
246,989 
238,978 
904,985 
35,124 
102,803 
247,065 
20v?,('16 
369,323 
44,482 
692,076 
811,005 
77,195 
16,251 
,272,025 
320,840 
174,030 
83,692 
356,889 
280,643 
364,066 
213,070 
295,119 
46,102 
39,540 
227,286 
17,840 
677,984 
705,931 
889,207 
627,292 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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WOOL,  MILCH  COWS,  STALLIONS,  DOGS,  AND  SHEEP.— Continued. 


Wool. 

Milch 
cows. 

Stal- 
lions. 

Dogs. 

Sheep. 

1885 

.  1885. 

Killed  by  dogs. 

Injured  by 
dogs. 

a 

a 

Counties. 

0) 

a> 

a 

a 
^ 

o 

o 

a 

at 

a 

« 

u 

0) 

"O 

a 

a 
s 
o 

um 

mn 

o 

ran 

alu 

ran 

> 

> 

61,412 

3,858 

16 

874 

203 

«551 

33 

$59 

Paulding   

21,878 

3,498 

31 

1,528 

163 

352 

82 

108 

382,045 

4..=^98 

21 

2,140 

766 

1,984 

331 

68S 

42,986 

5,260 

46 

2,852 

299 

1,044 

151 

334 

Pike  

39,507 

2,592 

21 

1,611 

176 

544 

55 

80 

170,191 

13,396 

41 

2,222 

126 

428 

97 

26g 

Preble  

32,2(7 

4.9H4 

40 

2,186 

253 

1,099 

117 

25S 

53,429 

6,793 

31 

2,442 

271 

727 

146 

258 

294,260 

9,001 

42 

1,477 

461 

1,041 

345 

754 

55,473 

5,121 

49 

788 

343 

859 

217 

328 

151,433 

6,271 

33 

1,562 

149 

409 

97 

181 

11  1 7n 

2,875 

6 

348 

303 

550 

32 

46 

339,985 

8.510 

40 

2.273 

371 

1,099 

438 

en 

63,529 

6,169 

49 

2,278 

330 

940 

97 

in 

178,053 

12,490 

62 

4,593 

288 

891 

299 

864 

Summit  

93,655 

10.989 

52 

2,249 

200 

667 

374 

496 

Trumbull  

263,098 

15.971 

129 

2,572 

253 

793 

3(6 

519 

417,833 

11,360 

45 

2,850 

440 

1,207 

398 

613 

Union  

431,258 

4,963 

69 

1,564 

321 

854 

191 

621 

57,037 

5,929 

20 

1,706 

217 

617 

226 

870 

244,276 

2,514 

12 

1,008 

262 

662 

246 

410 

83,317 

5,080 

31 

1,450 

296 

1,012 

98 

199 

641,968 

7,759 

35 

3,133 

464 

1,036 

286 

501 

131,367 

10,677 

47 

3,173 

175 

560 

229 

392 

167,521 

7,071 

52 

1,162 

221 

511 

257 

329 

Wood  

96,066 

7,H85 

71 

3,058 

358 

1,174 

219 

359 

420,807 

5,180 

38 

1,811 

337 

982 

151 

272 

22,081,552 

595,524 

3,708 

168,398 

29,006 

«82,183 

19,484 

835,098 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  DIED  FROM  DISEASES. 


Counties. 


Hogs. 


Adams  

Allen  

Asliland  

Ashtabula   

Athens  

Auglaize  

Biliiiont   

B  own  

Butler  

Carroll   

^liamp.iiga  

©larke  

Clermont  

Clinton  

®oiutnbiana.  .. 

tsoshocton   

(3rawtoid  

(guyahoga  

©arke   

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie   

Kail  field   

F#yt'lte  

Franklin  

Fultoa   

tiallia  

©eauga  

flreeue   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Ho.  kii  g   

Hohnet?  

Huron  

Ja<  ks  .n  

Jeflt-rson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lm  w  renoe  

Li(^king   

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning.  ... 

Mai  ion   

Medina  

Meigs   

M<  r(  er  

M  iami  .   

Monroe  

Monigon»ery . 

Mo'g  n  

Moirow   , 

Mu-kingum  . 

Noble  

©ttawa  

Paulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  

Pike   

Portage  

Preble   

Putnam  


Number. 


466 
7,422 
314 
176 
109 

im 

856 
4,308 
144 
5,436 
3,379 
6-.'5 
4,9U6 
314 
3S7 
839 
316 
7,778 
1,815 
359 
144 
789 
6,746 
8,375 
803 
283 
147 
5,567 
113 
1,472 
4,(M)7 
J,6ll 
111 
2,865 
l,Uo3 
258 
435 
924 
135 
149 
1,299 
73 
2ti9 
422 
3,945 
187 
1,487 
8,433 
153 
946 
184 
186 
2,76y 
1,719 
328 
4,W4 
154 
253 
2,213 
121 
393 
619 
222 
5,994 
516 
207 
4,567 
6,861 


Value. 


92,<  09 
17,003 
1,316 
1,0H2 
529 
25,749 
1,^44 
3,105 
20,393 
644 
22,210 
13,820 
2,626 
16,813 
1,448 
1,444 
3,396 
1,954 
34,872 
5,050 
1,582 
644 
3,595 
25,439 
39,682 
3,155 
1,394 
1,115 
25,386 
629 
6,59  < 
13,662 
6,510 
553 
9,467 
4,262 
1,112 
2,016 
3,705 
620 
780 
4,755 
223 
1,162 
2,257 
15,4H6 
938 
5,619 
34,4t  5 
822 
3,775 
917 
841 
7,487 
8,;s23 
1,436 
26,452 
665 
1,121 
1,173 
577 
1,18.5 
2,369 
987 
25,261 
1,657 
1.178 
19,679 
25,902 


Sheep. 


Number, 


917 
319 

1,373 
7(j0 

6,733 
392 

7,110 
868 
538 

5,320 
513 
618 
706 
848 

2,846 

4,934 
647 
557 
168 
376 

3,294 
585 
593 
746 

1,645 

1,157 

1,278 
675 
747 

7,842 

:.6i 

974 
1,381 
5,457 

345 
l,(t8X 
3,399 
1,254 
1,597 

569 
5,243 
7,1H5 

511 

422 
14,229 
1,.'<03 

725 

344 
1,540 

925 
1,480 

699 
4,(m9 

177 

282 
5,270 

241 
8,7.58 
4,816 
5,583 
6,362 

170 

244 

3,:r78 

212 
642 
820 
382 
477 


Value. 


Cattle. 


Number. 


82,081 
664 
2,874 
2,016 

10,991 
876 

12,201 
2,210 
2,395 
8,t  23 
1,331 
l,74o 
1,728 
1,791 
5,854 
9,423 
1,477 
1,196 
570 
831 
6,298 
1,161 
1.292 
1,9'  1 

4,o;!5 

1,922 
2,'  42 
1,618 

I,  919 
12,5.59 

605 
2,228 
2,949 
8,876 

494 
2,599 
5,4 1 2 
2,Hfc5 
3,282 
1,1(16 
9,:-.70 

II,  H58 
1,039 

614 
26,462 
4,270 
1,702 

4,400 
2,011 
3,200 
2,. '75 
5,708 
490 
989 
8,98.5 
812 
13,960 
6,172 
9.731 
10,043 

;%2 

6:« 
6,593 

519 
1,340 
2,182 
l,2•^^« 
l,3'2o 


283 

158 

284 

318 

192 

193 

362 

242 

344 

209 

191 

147 

199 

256 

266 

194 

227 

232 

532 

185 

202 

100 

286 
170 

359 
129 

344 

265 
291 
196 
3«7 
264 
305 
191 
166 
256 
210 
2.56 
267 
308 
163 
193 
57 
253 
350 
290 
275 
145 
227 
1^9 
246 
214 
2n4 
2'i8 

•m 

3.30 
4:i5 
18.5 
147 
2.57 
196 
192 
241 
145 
216 
128 
256 
25 
286 


Value. 


?4.925 

3,494 
6,2(i0 
7,27(1 
2>98 
3,.552 
7,814 
5,070 
9,032 
4,'  03 
4.989 
4,497 
4,722 
4,^98 
6,221 
4,210 
4,245 
7,132 
11,235 
3,231 
4,.5H8 
3,872 
5,936 
5,130 
10,.530 
3,342 
3,8,il 
6,290 
6,418 
3,970 
9  864 
6,643 
5,1  ('2 
4,H46 
3.2-^8 
6,410 
3,lu9 
4,0.55 
5.419 
4,H88 
3,674 
3,9f-5 
1,345 
3.171 
8,792 
4,396 
7,0<i8 
3.116 
6,941 
4, .■■183 
4,4N5 
4,438 
3.0.50 
4,700 
8.0i9 
5.523 
8.843 
3,746 
3,:^J5 
6.469 
3.464 
3,7  8 
4,222 
2,*29 
5,9<i5 
2.4-9 
7,8.i7 
4,761 
6.171 


Horses. 


Number. 


181 

124 

125 

141 
67 

144 

170 

163 

320 

105 

148 

147 

142 

1.36 

160 

110 

140 

179 

277 

171 

171 
56 

149 

174 

324 

106 

120 
79 

193 

100 

2*  '8 

169 

177 
90 

269 
172 
75 
138 
105 
101 
112 
134 
39 
91 
270 
160 
156 
122 
2i2 
118 
167 
90 
174 
1.52 
191 
127 
256 
107 
107 
149 
115 
92 
156 
101 
203 
152 
144 
144 
155 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  DIED  FROM  DISEASES— Continued. 


Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

416 

«l,6U4 

1,714 

S3,295 

238 

$5,030 

186 

$17,425 

Ross   

4,771 

17,292 

410 

1,091 

195 

4,799 

169 

11,14« 

Sandusky  

663 

608 

l,20l 

19') 

3,972 

119 

10,201 

Scioto 

279 

1,871 

219 

4>3 

219 

3,5  2 

194 

5,i91 

796 

3,284 

788 

1,773 

240 

5,-28u 

148 

13,997 

4,(tii5 

14,213 

426 

1,066 

292 

5,824 

173 

14,207 

515 

2,665 

1,139 

2,608 

402 

8,124 

217 

19,5.50 

Summit   

364 

1,747 

558 

1,512 

287 

6,769 

178 

12,450 

Trumbull   

162 

1,032 

1,585 

3,354 

323 

7,291 

150 

8,863 

Tuiscarawas  

318 

1,416 

3,481 

6,210 

3H6 

5,559 

165 

11,873 

1,241 

5,691) 

3,191 

6,395 

170 

4,438 

184 

19,475 

Van  Wert  

1,744 

6,(146 

336 

692 

251 

5,584 

148 

1,258 

27 

165 

2,755 

4,917 

126 

2,415 

37 

1,740 

Warren  

3,627 

16,613 

797 

2,166 

373 

6,896 

137 

10,541 

317 

1,575 

6.905 

12.5)4 

372 

6,572 

163 

9,275 

Wavue  

588 

2,701 

720 

2,331 

346 

8,68a 

179 

19,9  4 

"Williams  

1,0U8 

3,616 

416 

950 

142 

3,495 

80 

6,605 

Wood  

1,223 

4,326 

796 

1,645 

292 

5,903 

237 

16,075 

Wyandot  

481 

2,415 

1,685 

3,603 

202 

4,558 

98 

7,62« 

174,U4 

«U6,223 

176,748 

$332,140 

21,618 

$460,805 

13,184 

$986,338 
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SORGHUM  AND  MAPLE. 


Counties. 


Adams   

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  ., 

Athens   , 

Auglaize  

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler  

©arroll   

©hampaign  .. 

©Itrke  

Clermont   

Clinton  

©olumbiana  . 
€oshocton  .... 

Crawford  

€uyahoga   

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Mrie   

P^iirfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton   

©allia   

©eftuga  

©reene  

©uernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin   

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland   

Hocking  ,.. 

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

liftke  

Lawrence  

Licking   

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison   

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  , 

Mercer   

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow   

Muskingum  , 
Noble  


Sorghum. 


253 
97 
20 

114 

34H 
210 
214 
42 
55 
106 
62 
242 
93 
20 
64 
82 
7 
431 
103 
38 
7 

160 
29 
55 
47 

740 


55 
274 
24 
44 
60 
65 
141 
253 
128 
33 
68 
236 
94 
17 


1% 
281 

211 
545 
242 
209 
19 
151 


181 


110 


503 


86 
1,588 


450 


100 


19,491 
6,430 
1,7?>6 
199 
9,237 
22,414 
24,087 
14,931 
4,379 
4,510 
8,143 
7,891 
15,351 
8,380 
1,500 
4,973 
5,764 
561 
49,559 
12,,501 
4,015 
546 
14,862 
3,860 
6,307 
4,691 
107,488 


4.593 
32,(169 
1,636 
4,051 
4,611 
6.848 
13,009 
18,7S1 
12,415 
2,590 
3,705 
1H,*53 
8,268 
1,579 


115,246 
7,188 
6,951 
4,566 
1,563 
532 
324 
3,ft55 
62 
15,541 
25,601 
23.705 
43,169 
25,393 
16,328 
1,599 
11,872 
35,040 


Maple. 


1,096 
i,7;-;4 
57,850 
253,837 
1,5S8 
785 
179 
1 

415 
600 
15,077 
792 
130 
5,084 
8,753 
60 
2,365 
85,718 
289 
1,401 
9i6 
4,507 
1,457 
60 
293 
958 
792 
631,760 
4,960 
JO 
32 
2,780 
1,441 
195 
110 
1,123 
310 
2,908 
28,492 


43 
17,284 
31,970 
305 
4,165 
136,171 
56,-563 
645 


35,407 
514 

99,6-12 
921 
103 
752 
1,762 
725 
154 

23.023 
238 
178 


2,609 
6,149 
16,506 
21,  00 
1,154 
4,05S 
1,542 
956 
1,878 
482 
7,414 
84 
936 
9,023 
16,931 
801 
9,5^5 
49,242 
5,271 
2.299 
16,084 
1,647 
5,1^0 
384 
563 
1,163 
2' 2 
31,609 
6,095 
178 
1,456 
15,448 
3,457 
1,96.5 
625 
3,462 
415 
2,386 
13,518 
38 
4,900 
14,280 
4,979 
9 

14,875 
37,484 
12,469 
209 


30,807 
1,193 
35,173 
539 
59 
5,448 
213 
6,714 
505 
24,565 
828 
847 
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Counties. 


Ottawa  

Faulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  .... 

Hike  

Portage  

Preble   

Putnam  

Ri"liland  

Ross  , 

Sandusky  .... 

Scioto   

Senpca   , 

Shelby  

Stark   

Summit   

Trumbull  

Tus<  arawa8  . 

Union  ...   

Van  Wert  .... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington. 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood 

Wyandot  


Totals . 


Sorghum. 


58 

»9 
31 
308 
2 

176 
27 
160 

327 

9 
82 
67 

106 

197 
51 

5K0 
20 
59 

147 
35 


51 


30 


60 


12,119      3,496  1,113,140 


2,174 
8,209 
8.867 
3,279 

23,611 
119 

21,594 

12,992 
1,937 

12,886 
4,948 

29,328 
6,148 

27,{'02 
1,949 
246 
604 
6,608 
6,379 
9,391 

16,453 
5,985 

50,175 
2,065 
6,146 

10,557 
2,374 


Maple. 


270 
344 
2,040 
ino 
889 
116,376 
258 
416 
20,257 
255 
9,494 
48 
4,162 
320 
7,689 
25,402 
188,594 
502 
28,441 
42 
2,630 
2,392 
92 
14,335 
9,259 
874 
673 


,967,467 


316 
321 
5,'i09 
792 
1,042 
78,346 
5,803 
1,870 
25,660 
3,077 
1,245 
36 
9,716 
1,842 
11,993 
13.217 
142,022 
1,030 
10,687 
244 
858 
3,270 
390 
9,184 
7,229 
4,009 
3,621 

801,610 


277 
1,105 
12,052 
2,396 
3,646 
334.937 
21,086 
517 
138,040 
9,212 
2,169 
15 

51,030 

7,309 
53,803 
58,228 
54,971 

2,427 
54,733 
630 

3,015 
12,605 

1,126 
41,964 
38.196 

9,573 
15,268 

3,048,561 
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BEES,  EGGS,  GRAPES,  AND  WINE. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen   

Ashland  

Ashtabula  , 

Athens   , 

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign.... 

Clarke   

Clermont  

Clinton.   

Columbiana... 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie   

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga   

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin   

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jetlerson..  

Knox   

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  , 

Mahoning  

Marion   

Medina  , 

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  , 

Monroe  , 

Montgomery 

Morgan   , 

Morrow  

Muskingum . 
Noble  


1,630 
979 
708 
1,682 
900 
639 
1,527 
1,299 
1,317 
3K9 
1,027 
1,108 
1,048 
1,175 
970 
590 
1,006 
991 
1,244 
1,334 
739 
505 
709 
1,124 
97i 
238 
1,247 
647 
1,367 
665 
912 
1,731 
1,887 
486 
369 
1,327 
586 
815 
915 
393 
722 
706 
596 
989 
1,076 
1,433 
1,042 
435 
844 
1,092 
9>10 
719 
814 
876 
1,241 
931 
1,082 
897 
905 
686 
410 


10,672 
12,879 
7,223 
33,660 
4,5«8 
5,791 
6,400 
7,604 
5,052 
1,(108 
12,991 
13,719 
3.794 
3.617 
9,525 
4,167 
12,52U 
17,820 
19,. "63 
15,(-75 
9,387 
6,470 
1,171 
1,285 
2,152 
4,746 

I,  270 
14,191 

7,864 
1,945 
4,820 
19,975 
30,407 
1,437 
4,280 
2,211 
2,064 
6,061 
196.59 
1,497 
2,385 
'4,8:-{3 
12,216 
3,341 
4,983 
16,9H5 
16.962 
13,515 
235 
20,0ft5 
9,076 
14,875 
761 

II,  309 
26,916 

6,562 
14,978 
1,911 
9,780 
2,812 


Eggs. 


426,287 
449,-526 
218.(  62 
3^^9,666 
306,461) 
544,h32 
481,778 
4>6,615 
4SH,.)»7 
297,69.^ 
47S916 
319,628 
48  ,445 
371.346 
544.041" 
502,676 
56ti,S89 
35-!,6fi3 
867,493 
454,910 
662,725 
197,245 
653,532 
323,.58S 
.596,119 
446,0V2 
307,374 
277,169 
477.458 
422,722 
328. 9S0 
6.S7,390 
487,160 
324,205 
418,.508 
594,208 
275.186 
5.S9,628 
417,714 
2.=5,747 
332,015 
6-9.472 
9'<,770 
139,185 
781,130 
442,893 
441,741 
259,127 
398.5  «5 
294. •.^08 
652,596 
329,912 
372,6;^ 
564,676 
417,S67 
5 '6.268 
579.318 
537,263 
468.390 
574,713 
477,682 


si 
j=>  o 

C  0) 


87,000 


1,000 
81,140 
30,557 
444,976 
442 


18.6r0 
14,210 


12,.580 
265 
11,622 
44,8.50 
77,365 
50 
1.50 
41,400 
800 
500 
39.000 


150 
32,000 
40 
144 
150,000 


15,000 
34,275 


Grapes  and  wine. 


2,oon 

40,025 


460 
1,500 


5.705 
323,544 


1,200 

'5,8;50 
100 
800 


200 
42,500 


193,854 

""25,006' 
100 
.^4,407 
53,700 


24 

 i" 

2 
8 
1 

3 

205 
12 
1 

579 
3 

3i 
92 
7 

45 
25 
4 
8 
17 
3 
2 

25 
5 
2 


1 
12 
8 
109 
2 


O  <3i 


243 


1 

20 
15 

21.34 


12 


1 

2% 


168 
241 
42 

3 

1,254 
12 
342 
3 

214 
13 
1 

3,£99 
5 
2 

1,031 
3,082 
108 
56 
32 
4 
8 

1,619 
4 
29 
240 


3 
4 
2 

183l 


4 

■23 
561 

3 
1 

527 
271 

2\li 


17 

103 
3 

183 
37 

1634 

50 

45 


4,600 
1,810 
4,325 
206,3.30 
2,300 


229  360 
10,185 
12,792 
7.115 
3,800 
19  2.30 
341.970 
19,980 
14.765 
ix,4u0 
670 
3,290,?6  < 
4,860 
4,790 
225 
1,571,045 
54,9.52 
14,816 
25,105 
1,100 
4,:.70 
31,891 
7,480 
14,5t« 
318,876 
12,119 
7,045 
3,859 
2.3i  0 
23,2'0 
21,355 
13,869 
5,600 
2,510 
8,770 
11,072 
490.800 
645 
15,070 
330 
32-2,802 
190,850 
24,9-.3 
3,065 
1.672 


26,6fi0 
1,860 
2,4.30 
a5,810 
98.15-2 
12,470 
200 
66,754 
4,700 


25 
195 
140 

■i',850 
4,140 
1,791 

36 
10 
530 
8,460 
5 
423 


5  792 

360 

'7i*,'l70 
379 
247 
110 
110 
17 

522 
94 
13,070 
5 
40 
3 
13 
185 
c98 
1,163 
126 
1 

208 
26 
9 
10 

 i 

477 

3,942 
21U 


412 

'1,236 
496 
282 

"l"'302 
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BEES,  EGCJS,  GRAPES,  AND  WINE.-Contiaued. 


Counties. 


Ottawa  

Paulding   

Perry.  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Prt'ble  

Putnam  

KichlHud  

Ross  

Sandusky  

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark   

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas.. 

Union  

Van  Wert  

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne .   

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  


Bees. 


Totals   TO.St-Q  818, 


5  4 
251 
382 
724 
665 

l,22t) 
922 
611 
789 

1,181 
314 

1,076 
869 

1,304 
828 
762 

1,425 
602 

1,070 
927 
370 
833 

1,163 
741 
719 
945 
819 


12,937 
4,265 

1,192 
2,895 
19,002 
7,6.14 
4,564 
3(',356 
2,844 
12,492 
7,414 
10,505 
19,544 
9.052 
12,81  5 
19,346 
2,158 
7,a5l) 
9,0-J5 
1,826 
2,385 
3,23i) 
8.811 
li',640 
37,439 
11,611 


Eggs. 


S  3 


198,222 
186.253 
376.220 
424,683 
219,636 
43.5,9di 
406,167 
61)1,398 
604.521 
345,177 
399,157 
160,0. '5 
611,835 
575,348 
625,328 
316,630 
345,104 
5:^7,434 
561,92;< 
398.767 
209,857 
3.52.631 
577.745 
660,717 
610,204 
59^561 
395,461 


38,420,451 


pO  o 

12; 


1 

11,400 

8i'0 
290,004 
1,160 
109.-/50 
6:^,490 
1,900 
35,360 


31,200 
24,714 


6,760 
229,731 
139.575 

5,000 
180 
403,720 
169,814 
225,000 


18,' Oh 


3,588,248 


Grapes  and  wine. 


1 

l' 

A' 


3 

102 

5 

2% 


oa 
a 

-r  > 


2,641 
2 

14k 


101 

2b% 

14 
17^ 

3 
33 
18 


152 
26 
5 
44 
7 


l,m%  17,292 


0^ 


1,135,967 
400 
28,742 
4,200 
7,600 
1,990 
20,(80 
1,980 
2,9i0 
34,6^5 
12,770 
64 
19,601 
1,882 
34,034 
15,425 
17,615 
6,770 
2,495 
645 
2,100 
7,.520 
13,291 
51,170 
.S<  31 
17,520 
4,500 


9,043,216 


310,239 


147 


186 
25 


1,467 


1,510 

3o8 


74 
90 
755 
26 


20 
440 
2,634 
1,001 

40 


439,610 
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LOSSES  BY  FLOODS. 


Counties. 

Value  of  live  stock. 

Value  of  grain,  etc. 

Value  of  horses,  etc. 

Value  of  fences,  etc. 

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

tt]  i;n  no 

15  00 

Auglaize  

Belmont  

ao  010  no 

12  00 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll   

1A  rtn 
1^  uu 

Champaign  

Clarke  

Clermont   

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton   

Crawford  

OA  fkf> 

1  n  no 
lU  »<u 

in  oo 
lu  uu 

320  00 
845  00 
150  00 
240  00 

Darke  ,  

/  IIU 

Defiance    

ou  uu 

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

750  00 

100  00 

Fayette   

Franklin    

Fulton   ,  

Gallia     

115  00 

35  00 

Geauga  , ..       

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton      

Hardin..  .   

Harrison..   

Henry.. 

Highland 

10  00 

10  00 
10  00 

Hocking   

Holmes 

Huron     

Jackson 

Jefferson      

Knox 

150  00 
100  00 

50  00 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lick  ing 

•420  00 

4,638  00 

240  00 

1,740  00 
5  CO 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

35  00 

1,350  00 

100  00 

75  CO 
4fi6  00 
70  00 

350  00 

485  00 
20  00 

10  00 

'600  66 
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LOSSES  BY  FLOODS— Continued. 


Counties. 

Value  of  live  stock. 

Value  of  grain,  etc. 

1 

Value  of  horses,  etc. 

Value  of  fences,  etc. 

Pike   

$12  00 
50  00 

$100  00 

Portage 

Preble     .. ..   

Putnam    .  .     

250  00 
28  00 

Ross  ...     

41  00 

Sandusky   

80  00 

Seneca                                    .,  ,   

$295  00 

420  00 

75  00 

Trumbull  

110  00 

505  00 
50  00 
15  00 

5  00 
772  00 
115  00 

Totals  :  

«957  00 

$10,189  00 

$3,950  00 

$3,388  00 
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of 


Number  of 

i 

of  hogs. 

^msmmmsmmmm 

Number 

* 

mmmmsmmmmmm 

of  sheep. 

ISIIiliiPlPillSliPliiiSiii 

Number 

IffliliilliiiPSilliffiiisiiliBlil 

of  cattle. 

iiiiiiiiiiiliiiPililiiiiiiiii} 

Number 

i 

liiililiSliiiSillililiaa^ 

! 

iipBliPiiiiliSsSfflSMSIMfflSjlli 

Number  « 

Counties. 

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Butler  

Carroll   

Champaign  

Columbiana   

Darii*'  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfleld  

Henrv  

Knox  

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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EilPiSiliPiMMIplilSliiSlSPill 


I 


i 


msmmmsmmmmmm 


iJiiiiaiiKiiiiPiilisiiPBiiillliii 

ppiii:iiiiSs!iiiiiiiii 


iliSiiiiiaasiaipaiiisiiigiHiiiii 


illl|liliBI|iilll!illlilillip|liEii 


i 
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VALUATIONS  FOR  TAXATION  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  MULES,  SHEEP,  AND  HOGS 

FOR  1884  AND  1885. 


1884. 

1885. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

736,191 

545,692,292 

724,975 

544,501,695 

1,608,223 

31,354,217 

1,625,573 

29,490,185 

24,472 

1,621,274 

24,302 

1,514,.501 

4,968,794 

11,940,720 

4,928,332 

9,345,819 

1,801,599 

6,467,036 

1,603,261 

4,942,219 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE.  EXHIBITING  THE  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT  AND 
COUN  PRODUCED  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1»50  TO  1««6,  INCLUSIVE. 


•H 

*^ 

OS 

o 

f-,  <Q 

d 

O 

Year. 

num 

s  to  a 

of  eo 

num 
8  to  a 

00 

or  z, 

W)  ■z 

<a£i 

X 

xi 

4  3 

>^ 

s 

< 

Dp 

< 

31,500,000 

18. 

56,619,608 

36.8 

25,8( '9,225 

15.2 

61,171,282 

36.7 

2<.048,7;<7 

14,1 

58,165,517 

33.6 

17,118,811 

12. 

73,486,070 

40. 

11,989,110 

^. 

52,171,551 

26. 

19,569,820 

13  81 

87,5S7,434 

39.7 

1856   

15,S88,887 

10.2 

57,802,515 

27.7 

1857   

25,897,614 

14. 

82,555,186 

36.6 

1858   

17,65.5.488 

10.4 

50,868,582 

27.7 

1859   

18,817,967 

7.2 

68,780,846 

29.5 

28.610,856 

18.8 

91,588,704 

38.2 

1861   

20,0V>,424 

11. 

74,858  878 

38.5 

2(»,764,S87 

12. 

62,704,  H87 

30. 

2(i,4V2,410 

11. "6 

54,614,617 

27. 

18o4  

15,541,8>55 

9.33 

54,053,491 

27. 

18,2  ;4.1.i9 

9 

68,058,668 

35. 

5,824,747 

4.50 

8(1,386,820 

365 

1867   

18,850,726 

11.51 

68,875,064 

29.8 

16,480,059 

11  81 

76,725,288 

34.4 

26,499,729 

15.87 

62.448,346 

28.4 

1870   

18,726,841 

11.29 

88.565,299 

37.5 

22,274,878 

13.27 

98,368,060 

36.7 

18,9^7,664 

11.22 

103,058,284 

40.9 

2I,974,3'<5 

12.61 

84,049,828 

35.1 

1874   

26,^96,818 

14.51 

101,815,494 

39.8 

1875   

17,867,967 

9.22 

97,825,024 

34.1 

1876   

15,854,569 

10  18 

112,552,642 

36.8 

27,306..S66 

15.68 

101.884.;05 

32.5 

35.218,788 

16.58 

114,889,127 

37.8 

1879   

41,0  i2, 1 20 

17.78 

96,908,800 

34. 

1880   

48.540.807 

17.20 

105,414,.=.94 

38.9 

1881  

38,102,688 

13.hO 

78,712,796 

31. 

1882   

42,lli5.403 

15.59 

90,869,187 

34. 

1883  

27,169,738 

10.67 

64,001,618 

24.2 

36,896,119 

14.4 

87,797,813 

33.3 

1885  

24,188,430 

9.8 

112,192,744 

39.0 

1886  (October  estimate^  

40,566,868 

15.2 

Whkat  Average. 

Average  per  acre  of  first      term  of  nine  years  12.86;  av.erage  total       20,754.000  bushels. 

Averag-^  per  ace  of  second  term  of  nine  years        9.86;  average  total       17,245,000  bushels. 

Average  per  acre  of  third    term  of  nine  years       12.11 ;  average  total       20,462.000  bushels. 

Average  per  acre  of  the  term  of  27  years   11  61 ;  average  total       19,487,0ii0  bushels. 

Average  per  acre  of  last  seven  years,  up  to  1883       16.14 ;  average  total       29,638,000  bHshels. 

Average  per  acre  of  last  four  years,  including  estimate  for  1886, 11.84 ;  average  total,  30,307,337. 
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For  the  Year  1885-86. 


[ORGANIZED  IN  1847,  AS  OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.] 


Officers  of  the  Society  for  1885-86. 


N.  OHMER,  Dayton    ,   President. 

H.  Y.  BEEBE,  Ravenna,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Secretary. 

J.  J.  HARRISON,  Painesville,      .       .  Treasurer. 

Ad  Intekim  Committee,  with  above  Officers. 

R.  H.  WARDER,      •.       ......       North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co. 

A.  F.  NEWELL,  Warren,  Trumbull  Co. 

S.  H.  HURST,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co. 

MATTHEW  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  Co. 

W.  W.  FARNS WORTH,      .  Waterville,  Lucas  Co. 

W.  J.  GREEN,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

E.  H.  CUSHMAN,       ........       Euclid,  Cuyahoga  Co. 

F.  R.  PALMER,     .       .       .       .      .       .       .       .         Mansfield,  Richland  Co. 

LEOWELTZ,   .    Wilmington,  Clinton  Co. 

N.  H.  ALBAUGH,  Tadmor,  Montgomery  Co. 

Standing  Committee  on  Nomenclatuee. 

LEO  WELTZ,  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co. 

J.  R.  HURST,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co. 

H.  G.  TYRON,  Willoughby,  Lake  Co. 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELX.,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co. 

N.  OHMER,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co. 

DANIEL  DUER,  Millersburgh,  Holmes  Co. 

This  report  is  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  (24,000  copies),  and  a  separate  addition  for  the  members  of  the  Society. 
To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  wide  distribution  of  the  report,  and  save  expense  to 
the  Society,  the  printing  has  been  delayed  to  a  later  date  than  would  otherwise  be 
done — the  time  of  the  Agricultural  Report. — Secretary. 

(For  list  of  members,  see  last  two  pages. ) 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


1st.    This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

2d.  Its  object  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  relative  to 
fruits  and  other  horticultural  products,  and  to  promote  the  taste  for  horticul- 
ture and  rural  embellishments  among  the  people. 

3d.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer. They  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  and  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

4th.  The  President  shall  preside  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  same  duties. 

5th.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  doings  of  the  Society,  perform  all  cor- 
respondence, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  President,  collate  and  prepare  the 
annual  report  and  other  matters  for  the  public  press. 

6th.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  and  pay 
out  the  same  only  on  an  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  President. 

7th.  The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  and  any  person  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Society  by  forwarding  the  fee  to  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  annual  report, 
when  printed,  and  any  other  docuYnents  that  may  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Society. 

8th.  There  shall  be  an  Ad  Interim  Committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society  and  ten  other  members,  residents  of  different  sections  of  the  State, 
to  be  elected  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and  take  notes  of  new 
and  rare  fruits,  the  fruit  crops,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Society, 
during  the  season,  in  their  several  sections  of  the  State,  and  report  the  same 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  This  committee  shall  also  hold  meetings 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  President  and  Secretary  may  direct,  for  the 
inspection  of  fruit  and  fruit  crops,  attending  horticultural  exhibitions,  etc. ;  a 
report  of  the  observations  of  the  committee  to  be  published  annually  with  the 
transactions  of  the  Society. 

9th.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  open  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,*  at  such  place  as  may  be 
designated  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  together  with 
the  order  of  exercises  to  be  sent  in  due  time  to  each  member,  by  the  Secretary. 
At  this  meeting,  the  President  will  be  expected  to  deliver  an  address,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  will  be  read, 
and  the  usual  business  transacted,  besides  discussion  on  fruits  and  other  topics. 

10th.  This  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  by-laws  may  be  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting. 
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RESOLUTION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
December,  1882 : 

Resolved,  That  the  dues  from  each  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Should  any  member  be- 
come one  year  in  arrears  for  dues,  he  shall  be  notified  of  that  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
when  if  he  does  not  pay  to  the  proper  ofiicer  such  dues  within  six  months  after  such 
notice,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Society. 
I !  That  the  Secretary  shall  provide  himself  with  two  books,  at  the  cost  of  the  Society, 
a  n  one  of  which  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  names  of  the  members,  and  in  which 
lie  fihifill  charge  up  to  each  member  his  annual  dues.  The  other  shall  be  a  receipt 
lt)Ook  so  arranged  that  the  receipts  therein  shall  show  the  time  to  which  each  member 
■iim  paid  his  dues. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Thirty- sixth  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
Franklin  County  Fair  Association,  near  the  City  of  Columbus,  beginning  on> 
the  31st  day  of  August  and  continuing  till  the  4th  day  of  September,  1885, 
inclusive,  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

This  Fair  was  regarded  as  eminently  successful,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  ar- 
ticles of  interest  and  practical  usefulness,  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

All  departments  were  well  represented.    In  live  stock,  every  class  was  rep- 
resented by  animals  of  superior  excellence.    The  Departments  of  Fruits  and 
Flo  ^  ers,  Farm  and  Horticultural  Products,  Domestic  Manufactures,  Mechan- 
ics and  Fine  Arts  were  well  filled,  all  available  space  bting  occupied,  and  the  exhi 
bitions,  as  a  whole,  were  creditable  both  to  the  exhibiters  and  to  the  State. 

The  exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery  were  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  various  new  and  improved  implements  was  one  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  interest;  probably  never  before  equaled  in  the  State.  Nearly  all 
the  prominent  manufacturers  in  the  State,  and  many  from  other  States  were 
represented ;  and  many  private  buildings  were  erected  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  goods,  and  were  filled  with  their  products;  miny  of  the  machines  were 
in  operation,  showing  their  use  and  capabilities,  alujg  ihcr  forming  an  exhibi- 
tion of  great  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State. 

Although  the  buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  iruits  and  flowers  were  poorly 
adapted  for  an  attractive  or  good  display  of  these  products,  the  collections 
were  remarkably  good,  and  the  space  well  filled;  and  when  the  generally  un- 
favorable season  for  fruit  growing  is  considered,  the  exh  bit  was  very  creditable 
and  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

This  is  probably  the  last  Ohio  State  Fair  that  will  be  held  upon  the  Franklin} 
county  grounds,  as  it  is  expected  the  Fair  of  1886  will  be  held  upon  the  new 
and  spacious  grounds,  north  of  the  City  of  Columbus,,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  estabhshment  of  permanent 
annual  State  Fair  exhibitions  for  the  future.  ^^^.^ 

These  grounds  will  be  laid  out  and  improved ;  new  and  permanent  buildings 
will  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  departments ;  and  it  is 
believed  the  new  Fair  Grounds  will  be  a  source  of  great  interest  and  practical 
usefulness,  as  well  as  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Horti^ 
culture,  assisted  by  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  arrangement 
and  display  of  the  exhibits,  under  their  direction,  was  the  best  that  could  be 
made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  upon  fruits  and  flowers,  in  which  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  were  successful  com- 
petitors : 

COUNTY  FRUITS.' 

Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  county,  was  awarded  diploma  and  $40.00,. 
for  the  best  collection  of  one  hundred  plates  of  fruits  of  various  kinds,  from  any 
county  in  Ohio.  4 

West  &  Dresbach,  of  Chillicothe,  Roes  county,  second  premium  of  $20.00  for  sec- 
ond best  collection. 
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APPLES. 

The  display  of  Apples  was  good  and  attractive,  but  principally  from  the 
middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  Apple  crop  was  below  the 
average,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  State  nearly  or  quite  a  failure. 

Hurst  (k  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  were  awarded  $10.00  for  best  ten 
varieties  of  Winter  Apples ;  $5.00  for  best  half-bushel  basket  of  ten  varieties ;  $3.00 
for  second-best  five  plates  of  large  Winter  Apples;  $1.00  for  second-best  approved 
new  variety.  Winter;  $5.00  for  second-best  display  of  fifteen  varieties,  Summer  and 
Fall  Apples;  $3.00  for  second-best  half-bushel  basket,  six  varieties  ;  $2.00  for  second- 
best  three  varieties  Summer  and  Fall  Apples  for  market ;  $2.00  for  best  approved  new 
variety ;  and  sixteen  premiums  of  $2.00  each,  for  best  plates  of  five  specimens,  of 
American  Summer  Pearmaiti,  Ben  Davis,  Ortley,  Hawley,  Fall  Wine,  Jonathan, 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Roxbury  Russet,  White  Pippin,  Stark,  Wagener,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Early  Harvest,  Am.  Golden  Russet,  Limber-twig,  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

To  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  county,  $10.00  for  best  display  fifteen 
varieties,  Summer  and  Fall  Apples ;  $3.00  for  second-best  six  varieties ;  $2.00  for 
second-best  three  varieties ;  $2.00  for  second-best  three  varieties,  large ;  $3.00  for 
best  three  varieties  for  market;  $8.00  for  second-best  display  of  thirty  varieties 
Winter  Apples;  $3.00  for  second-best  half-bushel  basket,  ten  varieties;  $1.00  for 
second-best  variety,  dessert ;  $3.00  for  second-best  five  varieties,  Winter ;  and  thir- 
teen premiums,  $2.00  each,  for  best  plates  of  five  specimens,  Baldwin,  Belmont, 
Clermont,  Gravenstein,  Grimes'  Golden,  Hubbardstou,  Red  Canada,  Benoni, 
Roman  Stem,  Willow-twig,  Lady  Apple,  Powell,  and  Summer  Queen ;  two  premi- 
ums of  $2.00  each  for  best  plates  Crab- Apples,  Transcendent,  and  Hughes'  Virginia. 

To  William  H.  West,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $5.00  for  best  six  varieties 
Summer  and  Fall  Apples ;  $3.00  for  best  three  varieties,  large ;  $1.00  for  second-best 
variety  summer  dessert;  $5.00  for  best  half-bushel  basket  six  varieties;  and  four 
premiums  of  $2.00  each  for  best  plates  of  five  specimens.  Paradise  Winter  Sweet, 
Smoke-house,  Milam,  and  Rawles'  Janet. 

To  Nelson  Dresbich,  of  Hallsville,  Ross  county,  $15.00  for  best  display  of  thirty 
varieties  Winter  Apples,  quality  and  beauty  to  rule ;  $3.00  for  second-best  six 
varieties  for  market;  $3.00  for  best  three  varieties,  Summer  and  Fall;  and  seven 
premiums  of  $2.00  each  for  best  plates  of  five  specimens.  Fall  Pippin,  Fallawater, 
Northern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Pennsylvania  Red-streak 
and  Seek-no-further. 

To  Nelson  Cox,  of  Bradrick,  Lawrence  county,  $5.00  for  second-best  ten  varieties 
Winter  Apples ;  $5.00  for  best  five  plates  of  large;  $5.00  for  best  six  varieties  for 
market,  and  three  premiums  of  $2.00  each,  for  best  plates  Rome  Beauty,  Smith's 
Cider,  and  Black  Gilliflower. 

To  Isaac  Freeman,  of  Rex,  Miami  county,  $2.00  for  best  variety  of  Winter  dessert; 
and  $2.00  for  best  Fall  dessert  Apples. 

To  W.  Oliver,  of  Kingston,  Ross  county,  $5.00  for  best  five  varieties.  Winter;  and 
$2.00  for  best  plate  Belleflower. 

To  Miss  Lizzie  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  .variety  Summer 
dessert;  and  $1.00  for  second-best  variety  Fall  dessert  Apples. 

To  8.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  four  premiums,  of  $2.00  each,  for  best 
plates  Rambo,  Newton  Spitzenberg,  Winesap,  and  Fameuse. 

To  A.  AVebster,  of  Clinton ville.  Franklin  county,  $1.00  for  second-best  approved 
new  variety  of  Summer  or  Fall  Apples. 

To  W.  H.  Hendron,  of  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  $3.00  for  best  approved  new 
variety  Winter  Apple. 

To  S.  J.  Wooley,  of  HilliirJs,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  each,  for  best  plates  Ohio 
Nonpareil  and  English  Russet. 

To  J.  Sr.  John,  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Porter. 

To  David  Jones,  of  Hallsville,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Western  Beauty. 

To  J.  M.  Miller,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Twenty-ounce. 

To  H.  Bo^kwalter,  Hallsville,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Chenango  Straw- 
berry. 

To  A.  01iv3r,  of  Kingston,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Fink. 
To  Mrs.  S.  J.  Wooley,  of  Hilliards,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Yellow 
Siberian  Crab. 
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PEARS. 

Pears  were  quite  plenty,  and  the  display  large  and  interesting ;  but  specimens 
were  hardly  as  fine  as  at  some  former  exhibitions.  The  following  premiums 
were  awarded : 

Td  Isaac  Freeman,  of  Rex,  Miami  county,  $10.00  for  bast  twelve  varieties  Summer, 
Fall,  and  Winter ;  $8.00  for  best  six  varieties  Summer  and  Fall ;  $8  00  for  second-best 
display  of  twenty  varieties ;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Onondaga;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate 
Belle  Lucrative. 

To  C.  A.  Powers,  of  Perrysburgh,  Wood  county,  $15.00  for  best  display  of  twenty 
varieties-  $5.00  for  second-best  six  varieties  Summer  and  Fall ;  $3.00  for  second-best 
six  varieties  for  market;  $2.00  tor  best  plate  Beurre  Diel;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate 
Columbia. 

To  Nelson  Cox,  of  Bradrick,  Lawrence  county,  $2.00  for  second-best  three  plates 
large ;  $^.00  for  best  half-peck  Seckel;  $3.00  for  best  half-peck  Bartlett;  $2.00  for  best 
plate  Beurre  Clairgeau;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Seckel. 

To  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  $6.00  for  best  six  varieties  for  mar- 
ket ;  and  $5.00  for  second-best  twelve  varieties  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter. 

To  John  Poste,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  four  premiums,  $2.00  each,  for  best 
plates  of  Bartlett,  Howell,  Lawrence,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

To  J.  P.  Streeper,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $3.00  for  best  new  variety;  and  $2.00 
for  best  plate  Buffum. 

To  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Clapp's 
Favorite;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Kiirffer. 

To  Jacob  Linxweiler,  of  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  $3.00  for  best  three  plates 
large  Pears. 

To  Hurst  &  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  variety  of  dessert 
Pear. 

To  S.  Irons,  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  three  premiums,  of  $2  00  each,  for  best 
plates  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

To  B.  E.  Poste,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  second-best  half-peck 
Seckel. 

To  Gottlieb  Long,  of  ChilUcothe,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock. 

To  Frederick  Brant,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Flemish 
Beauty. 

To  A.  Stubbs,  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Vicar  of  Wink- 
fi?ld. 

PEACHES. 

The  display  of  Peaches  was  very  limited,  and  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  only.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

To  Hurst  &  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $1.00  for  second-best  three  varie- 
ties; and  four  premiums,  $2.00  each,  for  best  pldtes  Ward's  Late,  La  Grange,  Smock, 
and  Pride  of  Essex. 

To  G.  E.  Davis,  of  Preston,  Maryland,  $5.00  for  best  six  varieties;  and  $3.00  for 
best  three  varieties. 

To  Nelson  Cox,  of  Bradrick,  Lawrence  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  of  one  variety; 
$2.00  for  best  new  seedling,  approved  by  committee;  and  $2.00  for  best  Cling. 

To  M.  Lawrence,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $L00  for  second-best  new  seed- 
ling; and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Red-cheeked  Melocoton. 

To  William  H.  West,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Heath  Cling; 
and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Stump-the-World. 

PLUMS. 

•To  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $5.00  for  best  display  of  ten  varieties; 
$3.00  for  best  five  varieties ;  $2.00  for  best  three  varieties ;  and  four  premiums,  $2.00 
each,  for  best  plates  Lombard,  Imperial  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Long  Scarlet. 

To  Hurst  &  Hurst,  of  Ciiillicothe,  Ross  county,  $3.00  for  second-best  display  of  ten 
varieties;  $2.00  for  second-best  display  of  five  varieties;  and  $L00  for  second-best 
display  of  three  varieties. 

To  Wm.  H.  West,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Shropshire  Damson ;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate 
any  other  variety. 
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GRAPES — HARDY. 

The  display  of  Grapes  was  remarkably  good,  considering  the  early  period  at 
which  the  Fair  was  held,  and  that  no  exhibits  were  made  from  the  Islands  and 
Lake-shore  region.  Some  of  the  exhibits  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  were  very  fine.    Awards  as  follows : 

To  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  $15.00  for  best  twenty  varie 
ties,  four  bunches  each  ;  and  five  premiums,  $2  00  each,  for  best  plates  Brighton, 
Moore's  Early,  Early  Victor,  Vergennes,  and  Duchess. 

To  Wm.  H.  West,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  county,  $10.00  for  best  ten  varieties ;  $6.00 
for  best  six  varieties ;  $3.00  for  best  three  varieties;  $3.00  for  best  three  plates  late 
grapes;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Catawba;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Ives;  and  $2.00  for  best 
plate  Norton's  Virginia. 

To  Jacob  Linxweiler,  of  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  $10.00  for  second-best 
twenty  varieties;  $5.00  for  second-best  ten  varieties;  $3.00  for  best  three  plates 
grapes  for  red  wine ;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Martha ;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Salem ;  and 
$2.00  for  best  plate  Jeflfc-rson. 

To  John  S.  Snider,  of  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  $3.00  for  second-best  six  varie- 
ties ;  $2.00  for  second-best  three  varieties ;  $3.00  for  best  three  plates  grapes  for  white 
wine;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Lady;  $2.00  for  best  plate  Wilder;  $2.00  for  best  plate 
Elvira ;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Missouri  Riesling. 

To  Joseph  Kratochwiil,  of  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Peck- 
lington  ;  and  $2.00  for  best  plate  Lady  Washington. 

To  Van  Burton,  of  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Concord. 

To  John  Pfiffner,  of  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  $3.00  for  best  plate  early  table 
grapes. 

To  August  Pott,  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  $2.00  for  best  plate  Delaware. 
To  Michael  Witt,  Columbus,  $3.00  for  best  new  and  valuable  seedling. 


FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS — PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 

There  were  not  many  exhibiters  in  this  department,  but  there  were  some  very 
attractive  collections,  and  many  handsome  and  well  grown  specimen  plants. 
The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  quite  creditable.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

To  Maurice  Evans,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $20.00  for  best  collection  of 
plants  and  finest  arrangement ;  $5.00  for  best  single  specimen  plant ;  $15.00  for  best 
collection  of  Palms;  $5.00  for  best  single  specimen;  $15.00  for  best  collection  of 
Ferns;  $5.00  for  best  single  specimen;  $15.00  for  best  cull' ction  Variegated  Plants; 
$8.00  for  best  collection  of  Begonias;  $2.00  for  best  tingle  t-pecimen  ;  $2.00  for  best 
single  specimen  Ornamental  Grass;  $8.00  for  second-besc  collection  of  Evergreens i 
$5.00  for  best  collection  of  Plants  on  trellis-work;  $2.00  for  best  single  specimen; 
$5.00  for  best  collection  of  Cactus;  $3.00  for  best  single  specimen;  $10.00  for  best 
collection  of  Roses  ;  $3.00  for  best  single  specimen  ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  Ver- 
benas; $5.00  for  best  Ribbon-Bed  of  living  plants  ;  $5.00  for  best  pair  of  Vases,  liv- 
ing plants;  $5.00  for  best  six  Hanging  Baskets  of  living  plants;  $6.00  for  best  pair 
Hand  Bouquets;  $5.00  for  best  pair  Parlor  Bouquets  (15  inches) ;  $20.00  for  best  dis- 
play of  Floral  Designs;  $5.00  for  best  display  of  cut  Verbenas;  and  $15.00  for  best 
display  of  cut  Flowers. 

To.  J.  F.  Sked,  of  Westerville,  $10.00  for  second-best  collection  of  plants,  and  ar- 
rangement; $10.00  for  second-best  collection  Variegated  Plants;  $3.00  for  bestsirgle 
specimen  ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  Cannas  ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  Ornamen- 
tal Grasses ;  $15.00  for  best  collection  of  Evergreens  ;  $5  00  for  best  single  specimen  i 
$5.00  for  second-best  collection  of  Begonias  ;  $3.00  for  best  collection  of  Aloes ;  $1.00 
for  best  single  specimen  ;  $8.00  for  best  collection  of  Fancy  Caladiums  ;  $2.00  for  best 
single  specimen  ;  $10.00  for  best  collection  of  New  Plants  ;  $5.00  for  best  Arch  of  living 
Plants;  $3.00  for  second-best  Ribbon-Bed  of  living  plants;  $5.00  for  besr  piece  of 
Rustic  Worfc ;  $5.00  for  best  display  of  cut  Dahlias ;  $5  00  for  best  display  of  cut 
Gladiolus ;  $5.00  for  best  display  of  cut  Phloxes,  and  $8.00  for  second-best  display  of 
Cut  Flowers. 

To  Mrs.  C.  A.  Huber,  of  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  $3.00  for  second-best  pair 
Hand  Bouquets  ;  $3. 00  for  second-best  pair  Parlor  Bouquets  (15  inches  ;)  and  $15.00  for 
second-bf  st  display  of  Floral  Designs. 

To  Wm.  Halley,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $10.00  for  best  Aquarium. 
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To  Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $8.00  for  best  collection  12 
varieties  ;  $2.00  for  best  specimen  Cactus ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  Ros  s  in  bloom  ; 
$3.00  for  best  collection  of  cut  Roses  ;  $2.00  for  best  display  of  Geraniums. 

To  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  of  Brice,  Franklin  county,  $5.00  for  best  specimen  Plant, 
in  or  out  of  b^oom  ;  $2.00  for  best  specimen  Geranium ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of 
Plants  on  Trellises;  and  $3.00  for  best  single  Rustic  Basket. 

To  Miss  Bell  McClelland,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $5.00  for  best  collection 
of  Coleus,  10  varieties  ;  $3.00  for  best  six  specimens  of  Coleus. 

To  Miss  Addie  Pugh,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $3.00  for  best  collection  of 
Alo  s  and  Cactus,  in  pots ;  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums  ;  and 
$5.00  for  best  six  Hanging  Baskets  of  living  plants. 

To  Miss  Anna  Loffland,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  best  dis  )lay  of 
cut  Balsams  ;  and  $3.00  for  second-best  display  of  Cut  Flowers. 

To  Mrs.  J.  Zirkle,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $3.00  for  best  display  of  cut  Ver- 
benas ;  $5.00  for  best  display  of  Cut  Flowers;  and  $3.00  for  best  collection  of  Native 
Flowers. 

To  Miss  Jennie  Cerder,  of  Marysville,  Union  county,  $8.00  for  best  Table  Designs 
of  cut  flowers ;  $2.00  for  best  display  of  cut  Asters;  and  $2.00  for  second-best  display 
of  Parlor  Bouquets. 

To  Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  of  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  $2.00  for  best  display  of  cut 
Pansies ;  $2.00  for  best  display  of  Coxcombs  and  Amarantbs ;  and  $2.00  lor  best  dis- 
play of  Double  Zinnias. 

To  C.  M.  Morrison,  of  Taylor,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  best  specimen  Aloes. 

To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baker,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $3. CO  for  best  specimen 
Begonias. 

To  Mrs.  W.  F.  Barr,  of  Brice,  Franklin  county,  $3.00  for  second-best  six^Hanging 
Baskets  of  living  plants.  .    ;   :  ^ 

To  Miss  Emma  Aldons,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  coun  y,  $5.00  for  £econd-best  Table 
Designs  of  cut  flowers. 

To  Stephen  Cook,  of  Blendon,  Franklin  county,  $5.00  for  best  collection  of  cut 
Dahlias;  and  $2.00  for  best  collection  of  cut  Phloxes. 

To  Mrs.  A.  L.  Perry,  of  Lewis  Center,  Delaware  county,  $3. CO  for  second-best  col- 
lection of  cut  Dahlias. 

To  Mrs.  M.  F.  Williams,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  $2.00  for  second-best  col- 
lection of  Native  Flowers. 
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THE  STATE  FAIR  MEETING. 


The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  for  the  special  exam- 
ination and  report  upon  such  fruits  as  are  presented  from  the  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  for  the  selection  of  a  place  for  holding  the  regular  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Room,  City  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  3d,  1885. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  President  Ohmer. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Innis  moved  that  the  first  business  of  the  evening  should  be  the 
selection  of  the  place  for  holding  the  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society ;  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Westwater,  President  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  said 
he  was  instructed  by  the  members  of  his  Society  to  give  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  again  in  Colum- 
bus, assuring  them  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  render  the  meeting  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  He  believed  both  Societies  would  be  benefited  by  having 
the  meeting  in  Columbus,  and  he  urged  the  claims  of  Columbus,  and  the  Co- 
lumbus Horticultural  Society  with  many  pleasant  words  and  cogent  reasons  for 
holding  the  meeting  at  the  most  central  and  accessible  point,  the  Capitol  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Babcox,  of  Plymouth,  said  he  had  been  requested  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion for  the  Society  to  hold  the  meeting  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville,  presented  an  invitation  from  the 
Lucas  County  Horticultural  Society,  to  have  the  meeting  in  South  Toledo. 

Mr.  H.  G,  Tryon,  of  Willoughby,  Lake  county,  named  Painesville  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  meeting,  stating  that  many  years  had  passed  since  a  meeting 
of  the  State  Society  had  been  held  in  that  section.  He  had  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Society  to  have  the  meeting  at  Painesville  last  year,  and  he  re- 
newed it,  hoping  now  to  be  more  successful,  assuring  the  members  of  a  pleas- 
ant reception  and  cordial  welcome,  if  the  meeting  was  held  at  that  place. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Tadmor,  Montgomery  county,  on  behalf  of  the 
Miami  Valley  and  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society,  invited  the 
Society  to  meet  at  Dayton.  They  would  be  always  welcomed,  and  the  latch- 
string  would  be  always  on  the  outside  whenever  the  State  Society  would  hold 
its  meeting  with  them. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  said  he  would  second  the  request  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  to  have 
the  meeting  at  South  Toledo,  and  gave  reasons  why  he  thought  it  might  be 
advisable  to  have  the  meeting  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Babcox  said  he  would  withdraw  his  invitation  for  Cleveland  in  favor  of 
Painesville;  and  as  it  was  many  years  since  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  that  part  of  the  State,  he  was  in  favor  of  holding  the  meeting  at 
Painesville. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Tallmadge,  said  there  was  a  probability  that  the  Ameri- 
can Horticultural  Society  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Cleveland  in  January  next, 
and  he  thought  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  have  two  meetings  of  this  char- 
acter there,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Gen.  S.  H,  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  holding  the 
meeting  again  at  Columbus.    The  principal,  and  most  important  business  of 
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the  Society  was  transacted  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  it  should  be  held  at  the 
most  central,  and  the  most  accessible  point  for  the  greatest  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  where  they  could  most  conveniently  attend.  Columbus  was  a  great 
railroad  center,  and  he  believed  a  larger  and  better  attendance  would  be  secured 
at  Columbus  than  at  any  other  point,  and  while  summer,  and  other  meetings 
could  be  properly  held  at  other  points,  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  holding 
the  annual  meeting  at  Columbus. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Babcox,  the  Society  then  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the 
several  propositions,  and  it  was  found  that  Columbus  had  received  the  largest 
vote  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting  at  that  place. 

Secretary  Campbell  then  moved  that  the  vote  of  the  Society  be  made  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  Columbus,  which  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce  moved  that  a  collection  of  pears,  apples,  and  grapes  be 
sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Grand  Rapids, 
which  is  to  be  held  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  the  present  month. 

Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst  approved  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  thought  the  col- 
lection should  include  a  full  collection  of  apples  and  other  fruits  which  shall 
fairly  represent  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Col.  G.  S.  Innis,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  from 
the  fruits  at  the  State  Fair  a  suitable  collection  for  exhibition  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Jacob  Linxw.eiler,  of  Dayton,  was  appointed  to  make  a  collection  of 
grapes.  Mr.  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburgh,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Babcox, of  Ply- 
mouth, to  select  the  apples;  and  Messrs.  John  Poste,  of  Columbus,  and  W.W. 
Farnsworth,  of  Waterville,  to  select  the  pears  for  exhibition  at  Grand  Rapids, 
as  above  stated. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  moved  that  a  delegation  of  three  members  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Grand  Rapids  next  week,  and  named  President  N. 
Ohmer  and  W.  J.  Green  as  two  of  said  delegation.  Mr.  Daniel  Duer  named 
A.  G.  Babcox,  of  Plymouth,  as  the  third  member,  and  these  three  gentlemen 
were  duly  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

Col.  G  S.  Innis  stated  that  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  quite  re- 
markable for  the  production  of  fruits,  often  having  fine  crops  of  grapes  when 
other  sections  failed,  and  that  this  section  had  been  exceptionally  free  from  at- 
tacks of  the  grape-rot  which  had  been  so  destructive  in  many  localities.  He 
moved  that  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Society  be  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  visit  Lancaster  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  take  observations  upon 
the  fruits  growing  in  that  neighborhood,  especially  in  the  vineyards,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  their  observations  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  motion  of  Col.  Innis  prevailed,  and  Messrs.  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mans- 
field, E.  H.  Cushman,  of  Euclid,  and  G.  R.  Miller,  of  Norwich,  were  duly 
appointed  as  said  committee. 

Mr.  John  Poste,  of  Columbus,  exhibited  some  pears  resembling  the  Howell 
in  appearance,  but  which  grew  upon  a  Vicar  of  Winkfield  tree  which  had  been 
grafted  upon  the  Howell  stock.  He  said  it  was  undoubtedly,  either  the  effect 
of  the  stock  upon  the  graft,  or  of  cross-fertilization  in  the  blossom.  The  pears 
exhibited,  ripened  earher  than  the  Vicars  of  normal  appearance  and  character, 
on  the  same  tree. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Trowbridge,  of  Glendale,  exhibited  some  small  clusters  of 
white  grapes  which  were  the  first  bearing  of  a  young  vine  grown  from  seed  of 
the  Niagara  grape.  Several  members  who  tasted  these  grapes,  thought  they 
were  better  flavored  than  the  parent  Niagara. 

Mr.  M.  Witt,  of  Columbus,  exhibited  some  handsome  specimens  of  a  new 
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white  grape,  evidently  a  Concord  seedling,  which  was  favorably  regarded,  and 
which  was  awarded  the  premium,  at  the  State  Fair,  for  the  best  new  seedling, 
not  before  exhibited.  It  is  a  grape  of  handsome  appearance,  good  flavor,  full 
medium  size,  and,  as  the  growth  and  foliage  are  of  the  Concord  type,  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  promising,  and  worthy  of  trial. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cushman  exhibited  a  black  grape  grown  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Hunt,  of 
Euclid.  This  grape  was  about  the  size  of  the  Clinton,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  ripe.  It  was  thought  to  be  promising  as  a  wine  grape,  but  further  observa- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  determine  its  character  and  value. 

Handsome  specimens  of  the  Pocklington  grape  were  exhibited,  showing 
large  size  and  fine  appearance,  but  were  not  ripe  enough  to  judge  of  their 
quality. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hurst  exhibited  an  unnamed  apple,  which  he  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  as  a  remarkably  long  keeper,  having  been  kept  over  in  good  condition 
till  September  of  the  following  year  after  bearing.  Color,  when  mature,  yel- 
low, with  tinge  of  blush  red ;  in  quality  and  general  character  resembling  the 
Fink  apple,  but  much  larger  in  size.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  speci- 
men exhibited : — 


CHILLICOTHE. 


Mr.  Albaugh  proposed  that  the  apple  be  named  Chillicothe.  The  Secretary 
is  not  certain  that  action  was  taken  upon  this  by  the  Society,  but  is  under  the 
impression  it  was  assented  to. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  City  Hall  building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  December  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  1885,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society. 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  December  2,  1885. 

The  forenoon  of  Wednesday  was  principally  occupied  by  the  members  pres- 
ent in  arranging  a  very  handsome  and  interesting  display  of  fruits  upon  the 
tables  in  the  upper  hall.  The  principal  exhibiters  were  Nelson  .Cox,  of  Brad- 
rick,  Lawrence  County;  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  County;  J.  H. 
Hurst  and  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  County;  N.  W.  JuHan,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ross  County;  Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  of  Grove  City,  Franklin  County;  F. 
R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  Richland  County;  Joshua  Seney  and  W.  H.West,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ross  County,  all  of  whom  had  very  creditable  exhibits  of  apples, 
a  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  following  pages,  by  the  Fruit  Committee. 
E.  H.  Cushman,  of  Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County,  and  Jacob  Linxweiler,  Sr.,  of 
Dayton,  Montgomery  County,  exhibited  collections  of  grapes,  and  F.  R.  Pal- 
mer, of  Mansfield,  Richland  County,  and  E.  H.  Olting,  of  Wadsworth, 
Medina  County,  exhibited  good  collections  of  potatoes. 

The  display  altogether  was  both  instructive  and  attractive,  and  came,  as 
noted  above,  from  those  portions  of  the  State  which  were  favored  in  having  a 
*    crop  of  apples;  in  many  sections  they  had  failed  for  two  years  in  succession. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  2,  2  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  N.  Ohmer  promptly  at  2 
o'clock,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  members  present,  called 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grover,  who  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  meet- 
ing, its  work,  and  "its  objects. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  Committee  on 
Business  :  Wm.  R.  Lazenby,  of  Columbus ;  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville, 
and  G.  S.  Innis,  of  Columbus. 

Reports  from  the  ad  interim  Committee  were  then  called  for,  and  were  re- 
sponded to  as  follows  : 

AD-INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  SUMMIT  COUNTY  AND  VICINITY. 

By  Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The  season  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and 
the  summer  cool  and  moist.  The  reports  received  at  the  spring  meetings  of  our  Hor- 
ticultural Society  were  very  discouraging  to  fruit-growers ;  but  as  the  season  advanced 
our  prospects  brightened,  and  the  majority  of  fruits  have  produced  full,  average 
crops. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

were  unusually  abundant.  Even  old,  neglected  beds  yielded  a  large  amount  of  sala- 
ble fruit.  Prices  were  very  low,  which  was  fortunate  for  thousands  of  poor  people 
in  cities  who  had  but  little  money.  Growers  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  care 
in  getting  their  berries  to  market  in  good  order.  In  one  instance  within  my  acquaint- 
ance the  grower  gave  away  about  one-fourth  of  his  crop,  selling  none  but  the  best. 
These  brought  him  more  than  he  would  have  received  for  all,  had  they  been  mixed 
together,  besides  maintaining  his  reputation  for  marketing  none  but  first-clags  berries. 
People  have  become  accustomed  to  getting  good  fruit,  and  nearly  all  who  are  able  are 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  it  rather  than  to  buy  a  poor  article  cheap.  For  this 
reason  the  Crescent  is  not  a  favorite  with  careful  growers,  although  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  furnishing  a  cheap  supply  for  those  who  mighi  otherwise  go  with- 
out. It  was  repeatedly  offered  in  our  market  for  $1.40  per  bushel,  while  finer  varie- 
ties sold  for  nearly  twice  as  much. 
The  Cumberland  has  long  been  a  great  favorite. 

The  Manchester  and  Daniel  Boone  have  given  good  satisfaction,  although  the 
former  is  inclined  to  rust,  sometimes. 

The  Sharpless  was  very  fine  this  year,  as  we  had  no  spring  frcst  to  injure  its  blos- 
soms. 

The  Iventu(  ky  was  once  the  leading  late  berry,  but  was  superseded  by  the  Glen- 
dale,  which,  in  turn,  has  given  place  to  the  Mt.  Vernon.  This,  on  account  of  its 
vigorous  growth,  productiveness,  large  size,  fine  quality  and  its  adaptation  to  nearly 
all  soils  and  localities  will  be  likely  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time. 

The  Capt.  Jafck  and  Windsor  Chief  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  yield  a  good  crop 
of  medium  sized  berries,  of  rather  poor  quality. 

The  Sucker  State  has  given  satisfaction,  beicg  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  of  large 
size,  fine  form  and  color,  and  of  good  qnaliiy. 

Longfellow  is  remarkably  fine  when  well  grown,  and  is  a  favorite  with  those  who 
grow  for  pleasure  rather  than  profit. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Portage  Coilnty  Horticultural  Society  twice 
during  the  summer.  At  its  June  meeting  there  was  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions 
of  strawberries  I  ever  attended.  Nearly  every  desirable  variety,  both  old  and  new, 
was  there  in  great  perfection.  Our  own  strawberry  meeting  was  held  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  we  had  some  very  fine  berries  on  exhibition,  but  not  nearly  as  many 
varieties. 

RASPBERRIES 

were  abundant,  and  brought  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  bushel. 

The  Tyler  and  Souhegan  are  good  and  reliable  early  varieties.  They  are  among  the 
most  hardy  and  prolific,  and  may  be  planted  with  safely.  They  are  much  alike,  but 
not  the  same. 

The  Ohio  or  Chapman,  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive ;  not  as  large  as  those 
already  named,  but  of  fair  size.    Season  medium. 

The  Gregg  is  the  mos-  popular,  late,  black  cap.  Its  vigorous  growth,  productive- 
ness, large  size  and  lateness  make  it  desirable.  It  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  others,  and  its 
mouldy  appearance  detracts  somewhat  from  its  value  in  market.  We  want  a  variety 
with  fhe  desirable  qualities  of  the  Gregg,  with  greater  hardiness.  The  Nemaha  and 
Ada  may  meet  our  wants. 

The  Hilborn  is  a  Canadian  variety,  which  has  fruited  two  years  with  me.  It  is 
very  large,  jet  black,  and  of  better  quality  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  For  vigor, 
hardiness,  and  productiveness,  it  is  equal  to  any.    Season,  medium. 

Beebe's  Golden  is  unsalable  on  account  of  its  color,  although  possessing  all  the 
other  good  qualities  of  a  black  cap. 

Among  the  red  varieties,  the  Superb  was  uninjured  by  the  winter,  while  the  Cuth- 
bert  and  Red er were  nearly  ruined.  It  is  only  moderately  firm  ;  otherwise  it  is  ahead 
of  any  other  I  have  tried  in  every  important  respect. 

The  Herstine,  in  sheltered  situations,  is  admirable,  but  it  is  too  tender  to  be  relied 
upon. 

The  llansell  is  hardier  than  the  Cuthbert,  but  it  was  somewhat  injured.  It  is  a 
little  earlier  tl  an  the  Superb,  but  not  as  desirable. 

The  Caroline  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  inclined  to  crumble.  Its 
color  renders  it  unsalable. 

The  Erie,  an  old  but  little  known  variety,  has  fruited  with  me  two  years.  It  yields 
a  larger  crop  in  the  fall,  than  any  other  variety  1  have  seen.  Of  course  it  bears  on 
the  present  year's  growth.    I  consider  it  desirable  for  home  use. 
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The  Shaffer  is  very  valuable,  although  its  color  is  not  the  most  attractive.  No 
variety  is  better  for  canning,  and  it  combines  vigorous  growth,  hardiness,  productive- 
ness and  size  in  a  far  greater  degree  than-  any  other  I  have  seen.  ^ 

CURRANTS 

yielded  a  full  crop  where  the  worms  were  kept  off.  Owing  to  neglect,  many  bushes 
have  been  killed  altogether,  and  the  price  of  this  fruit  has  advanced  so  that  its  cul- 
ture is  now  profitable.  Red  varieties  are  the  most  salable,  and  the  Victoria  is  the 
best  one  that  is  well  tried.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  with  long  stems,  and  will  re- 
main on  the  bushes  in  good  condition  longer  than  any  other. 

The  White  Grape  is  the  favorite  white  variety,  but  white  currants,  like  yellow 
raspberries,  are  not  salable.  I  have  fruited  the  Fay  one  season,  and  am  favorably 
impressed  with  it.  The  Cherry  and  Versaillaise  are  both  too  unproductive  to  be 
profitable. 

3LACK  CURRANTS 

are  not  extensively  grown.  The  Black  Naples  is  the  principal  variety,  but  the  Lee's 
Prolific  is  likely  to  take  its  place,  having  less  of  that  rank  flavor  that  is  so  distasteful 
to  most  Americans.  It  approaches  the  huckleberry  in  mildness,  and  is  large  and 
prolific.  People  who  dislike  black  currants  can  learn  to  eat  Lee's  Prolific.  This  fruit 
may  be  grown  with  profit  where  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  as  it  has  few  or  no  insect 
enemies. 

GOOSEBERRIES 

were  a  full  crop,  but  this  fruit  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  the  currant  worm 
being  even  more  destructive  to  it  than  to  the  currant.  The  Downing  is  the  principal 
variety. 

During  the  summer,  I  received  specimens  of  a  new  native  seedling  from  A.  H. 
House,  of  Portage  County.  .  It  is  larger  than  the  Downing,  of  the  same  color,  and 
wonderfully  productive.  It  was  also  shown  at  the  Portage  County  Society's  meet- 
ing.   It  may  prove  valuable.  • 

BLACKBERRIES 

were  very  scarce  in  northern  Ohio  this  season,  all  but  the  very  hardiest  having  been 
killed  in  the  winter.  In  a  field  planted  in  the  spring  of  1884,  the  E.  Harvest,  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  E.  Cluster,  and  Taylor  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  Snyder  had  about 
six  or  eight  inches  of  live  wood  in  the  spring,  but  it  bore  only  a  few  scattering  ber- 
ries. 

Stone's  Hardy  was  almost  uninjured,  and  bore  nearly  a  full  crop. 

Agawam  was  alive  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  bore  abundantly. 

The  fruit  of  the  Stone's  Hardy  is  about  the  size  of  the  Snyder,  while  the  Agawani 
is  larger  and  of  the  best  quality  of  any  variety  I  have  seen. 

On  another  lot,  with  the  same  exposure,  the  Early  Cluster  bore  a  few  berries. 

I  had  two  plants  of  the  Uncle  Tom  that  seemed  to  be  all  right  in  the  spring,  but 
one  of  them  bore  none,  while  the  other  produced  a  small  crop  of  large  berries.  It 
may  be  that  these  were  protected  somewhat  by  snow  drifts. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry,  near  by,  bore  a  full  crop  of  very  large  and  good  berries. 
The  quality  was  better  than  that  of  any  other  except  the  Agawam.  The  vines  of 
this  variety  run  on  the  ground,  and  were  probably  under  the  snow  nearly  all  winter. 

THE  GRAFE 

is  not  extensively  grown  in  Summit  County,  but  nearly  every  place  has  a  few  vines 
for  home  use.  The  Concord  is  the  principal  sort,  and  it  produced  abundantly  this 
season.  Very  little  rot  appeared.  The  Catawba  is  rarely  met  with,  but  the  Dela- 
ware is  quite  common,  and  succeeds  well.  The  Worden  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is 
much  like  the  Concord,  but  a  week  earlier,  and  better  in  every  respect.  Some  of. 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  especially  the  Salem,  Agawam,  Wilder,  and  Merrimack  are  grown,- 
and  succeed  reasonably  well.  The  Lady  has  made  a  good  record  for  hardiness  and 
fine  quality. 

Grapes  have  rotted  so  badly  for  some  years  that  many  growers  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  grubbed  out  their  vineyards.  We  have  been  expecting  much  from 
Dr.  Jewett's  carbolic  acid  remedy,  but  our  faith  is  shaken  in  it  somewhat.  F.  C. 
Miller,  of  New  Philadelphia,  now  comes  with  a  preventive  that  is  at  least  worthy  of 

fair  trial.  In  a  vineyard  where  grapes  formerly  rotted,  this  has  been  used  three^ 
years,  and  during  that  time  not  one  rotten  berry  has  appeared,  although  grapes  have 
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rotted  in  the  neighborhood  as  before.  Early  in  the  summer,  copperas  is  sown  in  the 
vineyard,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  square  rod. 

Peaches,  plums,  and  sweet  cherries  were  almost  a  total  failure,  having  been  win- 
ter killed. 

» 

PEARS 

were  abundant  and  cheap.  Old  trees  that  bear  every  year,  with  scarcely  ever  a 
sign  of  blight,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  As  a  rule,  these  trees  re- 
ceive little  or  no  care,  but  grow  in  the  turf,  or  near  buildings,  where'^their  roots  are 
rarely  disturbed. 

APPLES 

were  a  fair  average  crop,  and  of  fine  appearance.  Farmers  generally  get  but  little 
profit  from  their  orchards,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  so  few  trees  of  any  one 
desirable  variety.  Some  are  grubbing  out  their  trees.  It  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  culture  of.  the  apple  to  receive  more  attention,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Much  of  the  hill  land  of  Ohio  is  better  adapted  to  this  fruit  than  to  common  farm 
crops. 

The  farmers  of  the  west  can  send  most  farm  products  here,  at  less  cost  than  they 
can  be  produced  in  Ohio. 
There  is  a  market  in  Europe  for  all  the  good  apples  we  are  likely  to  send : 
And  evaporators  have  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  utilize  all  their  fruit. 

THE  POTATO 

is  an  important  crop  with  us,  and  this  season  was  peculiarly  favorable,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  circumstance — they  were  struck  with  the  blight  quite  early,  and  rot  soon 
after  attacked  the  tubers.  Those  who  had  early  varieties,  planted  so  early  that  they 
were  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  blight  made  its  appearance,  were  fortunate.  The 
knowing  ones  dug  their  potatoes  soon  after  the  blight  came,  although  they  were  not 
full  grown.    Some  waited  later,  and  lost  most  of  the  crop. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING 

is  the  branch  of  horticulture  in  which  our  people  are  most  deficient,  and  in  this  line 
our  best  efforts  should  be  exerted.  In  riding  through  the  country,  one  may  see 
evergreens  trimmed  up  like  deciduous  trees,  ornamental  trees  in  rows  like  an  orchard, 
and  flower-beds  on  each  side  of  the  path  to  the  front  door,  with  both  sides  exactly 
alike.  Many  farmers  who  can  seed  down  land  for  meadow  or  pasture,  can  no  more 
make  a  lawn  than  they  can  make  a  coat. 

Agricultural  papers  have  done  much  towards  improvement  in  this  direction  ;  the 
Grange  and  Farmers'  Institutes  have  helped  somewhat ;  but  Horticultural  Societies 
can  do  most  of  all. 

Secretary  Campbell. — I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
Superb  raspberry.    Does  it  crumble  badly  ? 
Mr.  Crawford. — No,  sir;  not  in  our  county. 

Secretary. — And  the  Erie  raspberry ;  is  it  the  one  that  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island  ? 

Mr.  Crawford. — Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same. 

Secretary. — It  is  true,  the  Black  Currant  has  an  unpleasant  flavor,  but  it  is 
not  a  berry  that  is  to  be  eaten  without  cooking,  and  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  cooking  destroys  this  flavor.  The  Black  Currant,  when  used  in 
making  jam,  jelly,  and  the  like,  where  it  is  cooked,  makes  a  very  pleasant 
substitute  for  cranberry.  The  Lee's  Prolific  I  have  not  tested.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  so  good  an  account  of  it.    I  have  no  doubt  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Prof.  Lazenby. — It  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  members  here  that  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society  is  now  assembled 
at  Lafayette.  I  think  that,  as  an  expression  of  fraternal  feeling,  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  to  send  them  a  word  of  greeting  by  telegram  this  afternoon. 
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I  therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  express  this  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  meeting  of  our  sister  State. 

President  Ohmer. — I  would  suggest  that  we  send  one  also  to  Michigan,  and 
to  Kansas,  and  probably  some  others,  for  several  States  are  holding  their  meet- 
ings at  this  time. 

The  President  appointed  Prof.  Lazenby  to  send  messages  of  greeting  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Societies  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kansas. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  LUCAS  COUNTY. 
By  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville. 

The  horticulturists  of  Northwestern  Ohio  have  fared  comparatively  well  this  sea- 
son, especially  the  growers  of  small  fruits. 

Beginning  with  strawberries— the  crop  was  generally  excellent,  though  some  varie- 
ties rusted  badly. 

The  Crescent,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to  give  paying  pickings. 

Iron-Clad  ripened  its  fruit  very  rapidly  at  about  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
pickings,  but  is  not  large  enough,  nor  productive  enough  to  be  of  any  great  value. 
Manchester  rusted  badly. 

Sharpless  did  better  than  usual,  as  there  were  no  spring  frosts  to  injure  it.  It  is 
not  productive  enou'^h  to  be  profitable  on  my  soil,  however. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  which  I  tested,  Daniel  Boone  and  Bright  Ida  we^e  the 
most  pro  nising,  although  the  Daniel  Boone  was  somewhat  imperfect  this  season. 

Cornelia  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  display  its  merits  or  demerits,  as  I  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  statements  of  its  introducer  and  others,  that  I  dug  up  nearly 
all  my  plants  for  resetting. 

The  Mrs.  Garfi-ld  bore  a  handsome  berry,  but  too  small,  and  the  foliage  was  poor. 

Jumbo  may  be  different  from  Cumberland  Triumph,  but  if  it  is,  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.    Both  are  fine  berries,  but  hardly  productive  enough,  ordinarily,  for  profit. 

The  yield  of  strawberries  was  so  great  that  prices  were  quite  low.  My  own  aver- 
aged a  little  over  two  dollars  per  bushel,  but  my  coTimission  merchant  informed  me 
that  this  was  the  highest  average  obtained  by  any  of  his  shippers. 

The  Crescent  is  stealing  a  march  on  the  Wilson  in  the  markets.  The  latter  seemed 
to  be  unusually  dark  this  season,  and,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  its  dark,  dull  color 
contrasted  very  unfavorably  with  the  brighter,  fresher  color  of  the  Crescent.  The 
Cincinnati  stand  is  the  favorite  package  in  our  market.  Grocers  prefer  to  buy  ber- 
ries in  it,  as  they  then  have  a  chance  to  do  their  own  measuring  when  retailing.  It 
is  also  a  very  convenient  package  to  pack  berries  in. 

Raspberrif^s  were  a  good  crop.  Hansell  and  Turner  began  ripening  June  1st, 
Welch  and  Crimson  Beauty,  July  1st. 

The  Hansell  surprised  me  by  its  unusual  behavior  this  year  in  holding  out  good 
picking  as  long  as  any  other  red  variety,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cuthbert. 

Marlboro  pleased  me  very  much  with  its  thrifty,  stocky  growth,  but  I  was  some- 
what disappointed  in  its  flavor. 

Turner  has  done  well  this  season,  especially  on  sand. 

Superb  is  a  fine  berry,  but  I  do  not  find  it  profitable. 

Reliance  lacks  productiveness,  as  grown  on  my  grounds,  and  crumbles  badly. 
Different  portions  of  the  same  berry  ripened  unevenly,  thus  giving  the  fruit  a  mot- 
tled and  unattractive  appearance. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Shaeff'er  for  home  market  and  canning.  I  grew  speci- 
mens this  year,  measuring  over  three  inches  in  circumference. 

The  price  was  very  sat  sfactory,  averaging  over  four  dollars  per  bushel,  wholesale. 

Blackberries  might  be  said  to  be  a  failure,  as  there  are  few  of  the  hardier  varieties 
in  this  section  which  are  old  enough  to  bear  a  full  crop. 

Snyder  and  Taylor  bore  a  good  crop,  and  are  certainly  very  valuable. 

Currants  were  a  light  crop ;  Red  Dutch  and  Victoria  doing  about  as  well  as  any. 

Grapes  in  my  immediate  vicinity  were  a  good  crop.  In  the  next  county,  on  clay 
soil,  they  rotted  badly. 

Pears  were  a  good  crop,  but  brought  much  bettor  prices  in  our  markets  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  State.  Good  Bartletts  brought  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel. 
Choice  Duchess  sold  at  $5.00  per  barrel.    Very  little  blight. 

Apples  were  a  very  poor  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Baldwin  seemed  to  do  about  as  well  as  any.   He  who  will  inform  us  how  to 
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^ow  Baldwin  apples  on  hardy,  healthy  treee  will  be  a  benefactor  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  the  orchardiats  of  Northern  Ohio  in  particular. 

IN  VEGETABLES 

potatoes  were  a  fair  crop,  but  some  of  the  later  ones  rotted  badly,  especially  on  low, 
wet  soils. 

The  White  Star  is  taking  the  lead  among  late  varieties,  and  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  eArlier  ones,  all  things  considered. 

Cabbages  are  grown  very  largely  in  our  county,  and  were  a  good  crop  this  year, 
and  brought  remunerative  prices;  generally  selling  at  about  $2.75  per  100  by  the 
wagon-load.    Hundreds  of  car-loads  are  shipped  from  Toledo  ev^^ry  fall. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  cranberry,  which  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  our  county. 
The  crop  was  seriously  injured  this  year  by  frost,  about  September  Ist,  which  de- 
stroyed more  than  half  the  crop.  This  fruit  has  proven  highly  profitable  under 
proper  conditions. 

AD-INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  HOLMES  COUNTY. 
By  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersbdrg. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  production  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  increasing  in 
that  part  of  the  Sta'e  I  represent,  and  that  home  prices  are  not  decreasing.  Although 
there  was  a  partial  failure  this  year  in  nearly  all  classes  of  fruit,  there  has  not  been 
a  falling  oQ.  in  the  interest  manifested  by  horticulturists  for  their  increased  production. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  persons  engaged  in  growing  small  fruits.  Dur- 
ing the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  acreage  for  the  production  of  small  fruits  has 
been  increased  by  the  setting  of  new  plants,  and  preparing  the  land  for  others  next 
spring.  The  number  of  apple,  pear,  quinee  and  other  fruit  trees  planted  last  spring 
and  fall  is  quite  large,  and  of  approved  varieties.  The  selection  of  varieties  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate  is  not  confined  to  apples  and  pears,  but  includes  also  small 
fruits.  I  make  this  statement  as  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  our  far-mers  and 
fruit-growers  in  the  science  of  Horticulture. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

With  the  exception  of  Raspberries,  the  crop  of  small  fruits  was  much  less  than 
an  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years.  This  falling  off  may  be  attributed  to  the 
continued  cold  of  last  winter  and  spring.  In  Holmes  and  adjoining  counties,  most  of 
the  vines  and  canes  of  tender  grapes  and  berries  w^ere  frozt^a  to  the  ground.  Some 
of  them,  both  top  and  root,  were  entirely  killed.  Strawberry  plants,  unless  well 
mulched,  and  growing  on  a  rich,  warm  soil,  fared  no  better.  In  some  localities,  on 
plants  that  did  get  through  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  condition,  the  crop  was  in- 
jured by  frosts  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  May. 

strawberries. 

For  hardiness  of  plant,  prolific  bearing,  large  and  bright  colored  berries,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  variety  superior  to  the  Sharpl«^'b8.  Crescent  Seedling,  Cumberland  Tri- 
umph, Minor's  Prolific,  Captain  Jack,  and  Mr..  Vernon,  stood  the  winter  better,  and 
gave  better  satisfaction  than  many  other  varietie=.  The  latter  is  valuable  for  late 
bearing.  Some  of  our  berry-growers  complain  of  the  foliage  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Manchester  rusting  badly. 

raspberries. 

For  fine  quality  and  early  ripening,  our  most  extenpive  berry-growers  place  the 
Doolittle  first.  For  productivenees,  and  large,  firm  fruit,  the  Gregg  surpasses  all 
others  Unfortunately  the  canes,  in  some  localities,  are  badly  injured  by  rust.  Sou- 
hegan  is  a  good  and  early  bearer,  and  with  some,  Shaefler's  Colossal  is  the  favorite. 
Of  the  red  berries,  I  think  Cuthbert  is  the  best. 

blackberries 

are  not  much  cultivated  here.  In  good,  bearing  years,  the  wild  fruit  is  so  ver>'  abun- 
dant that  it  can  be,  and  is  gathered  and  sold  at  one-half  the  price  asked  for  that  pro- 
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duced  by  cultivation.  As  to  quality,  much  of  the  wild  fruit  is  equally  as  good  as  that 
eultivated, 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS. 

The  larvae  of  the  Nemaiis  (currant  worm)  is  so  destructive  to  the  foliage,  that  unless 
the  bushes  are  attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  they  soon  die.  But  few  bushes  are 
now  planted.  I  know  a  few  men  who  sprinkle  their  bushes  with  a  solution  of  white 
hellebore  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  Their  bushes  are  always  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  very  fine  fruit. 

GRAPES. 

This  delicious  fruit  was  nearly  a  failure.  The  best  and  hardiest  varieties.  Concord, 
Moore's  Early,  Ives'  Seedling  and  Clinton  did  not  produce  more  than  half  the  usual 
crop.  Hartford  Prolific,  Martha  and  Delaware  not  over  a  fourth  crop,  and  other  va- 
rieties none  at  all.  The  hardiest  vines  were  veiy  late  in  leiifiog  out.  None  of  them 
bloss  >mtd  well,  and  therefore  did  not  set  much  fruit,  and  that  which  was  set,  com- 
meijcsd  rotting  early  in  the  season.  Most  of  the  grapes  that  matured,  were  inferior 
in  quality.  The  best  bunches  I  saw  this  year  grew  on  Mr.  Newton's  new,  early  seed- 
ling. 

LARGE  FRUITS. 

APPLES. 

In  Holmes  and  adjoining  counties,  the  apple  is  the  standard  fruit  crop.  The  culti- 
vation of  choice  vaneties  of  apple  3,  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  study  and  practice 
of  our  leading  fruit  men  and  farmers.  I  am  proud  that  I  can  truthfully  say.  Holmes 
county  maintains  her  reputation  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  adjoining  onts — perhaps  not  by  any  in  the  State.  Our  crop  this  year  was 
not  over  half  as  large  as  that  of  1884,  but  more  than  the  crop  of  1883.  Probably 
about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  ]882,  but  better  in  quality.  I  think  our  apple 
growers  will  realize  more  money  for  those  sold,  than  they  did  last  year.  Large  as'this 
crop  usually  is,  h  would  be  greaily  increased  if  we  had  a  better  home  market.  The 
facilities  for  shipping  are  chiefly  confined  to  one  railroad,  and  on  that,  freights  are  too 
high  to  make  anpl-^  growing  very  profits- ble. 

The  varieties  that  produced  the  largest  crops  this  year  are  : 

Summer. — Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Chenango  Strawberry,  St.  Lawrence  and  Gra- 
venstein. 

Hinder.— Baldwin,  Smoke-house,  Noithern  Spy,  Grimes'  Golden,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Smiths'  Cider,  Penno(  k,  English  Golden  Rufset,  White  Pippin  and  Tulpehocken. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  all  these  varieties  for  cultivation, 
but  they  were  the  heaviest  bearers.  The  Sweet  Bough,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Northern 
Spy  seldom  produce  good  crops.  In  our  county,  the  following  varieties  generally  give 
the  best  satisfaction : 

Summer  and  Fall. — Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Harvest,  Orange  Sweet, 
Chenango  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush,  Gravenetein,  St.  Lawrence,  Cooper,  and  Cay- 
uga Red  Streak. 

Tfm/er.— Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Smith's  Cider,  Grimes'  Golden,  H. 
Nonesuch,  Smoke-house,  White  Pippin,  Belmont,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Tulpehocken 
and  Willow-twig.    A  few  others  might  be  included,  but  the  above  are  among  the  very 
brst,  and  are  all  profitable. 
^  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  northern  aspect  for  the  orchard  is  preferable  to  a 

southern  one,  and  that  very  high  land  is  the  best  for  apple-growing.  From  the  re- 
ults  of  this  year's  crop  of  fruit,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  beet.  Two  apple 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  my  home,  and  about  three  miles  apart,  one  having  a  north- 
ern and  the  other  a  southern  aspect,  w^re  by  far  the  most  productive  orchards  in  the 
county.  The  soil  and  sub-soil  on  which  they  are  growing  is  the  same.  Each  are  at 
an  altitude  of  about  950  feet  above  sea  levt- 1,  the  ti  tes  are  of  the  same  age,  and  mostly 
the  same  varieties,  Baldwin  being  the  leading  one.  If  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  quantity  per  tree  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  southern  slope. 
Between  these  orchards  there  are  more  than  a  dozen,  some  of  them  growing  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  at  the  same  altitude,  and  others  100  feet  lower,  or  150  feet 
higher,  some  older  trees,  and  some  about  the  same  age,  and  mostly  the  same  varieties 
of  fruit.  Some  of  the  intervening  orchards  were  under  as  good  a  state  of  cultivation 
as  the  two  first  mentioned,  but  none  of  them  produced  over  one-fourth  as  much  fruit 
per  tree.   Can  any  one  account  for  the  difierence  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  ? 
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PEARS. 

"  This  nrop  was  unusually  large  and  good  ;  the  best  we  have  had  in  our  part  of  the 
State  for  many  years.  For  size  and  beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite  stood  first,  and  Flemish 
Beauty  second.  For  hardiness  of  tree,  and  productiveness  of  fruit,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  stands  first.  Belle  Lucrative,  Kirtland,  Howell,  Sheldon,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Lawrence  and  Vicar  all  bore  good  crops.  The  Tyson  and  Seckel  are  good  bearing, 
hardy  trees,  but  the  size  of  the  fruit  renders  them  objectionable.  The  Barlett  bears 
well,  but  the  tree  blights  so  badly  that  it  is  nearly  discarded.  The  Kiefer  bore  well, 
and  the  fruit  was  good  size  and  beautiful,  but  in  quality  needs  further  testing. 

QUINCES. 

This  crop  was  not  a  large  one,  but  nearly  an  average.  The  fruit  was  very  good, 
being  both  large  and  smooth. 

PEACHES  AND  PLUMS. 

As  usual,  these  crops  were  a  failure.  Of  the  former  there  was  none,  and  of  the 
latter  very  few,  most  of  which  were  quite  inferior. 

VEGETABLES. 

In  quality  and  quantity,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  good.  Pota'oes,  both  early 
and  late,  were  large,  productive  and  good  in  quality.  In  some  places  the  tubers  rot- 
ted a  little,  but  in  most  cases  the  rotting  soon  stopped.  The  bugs  d  d  a  little  damage 
in  some  patches,  but  an  application  of  Paris  Green  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations. 

The  crop  of  Cabbage  was  the  best  we  have  had  for  several  years.  The  Tomato  crop 
was  a  light  one.  The  fruit  was  very  large,  but  did  not  ripen  well,  most  persons  com- 
plaining of  its  rotting  badly.  The  crop  of  Pumpkins  and  Squashes  was  immense. 
There  were  more  varieties  on  exhibition  at  our  County  Fair  than  I  ever  before  saw 
there  at  one  time.  Turnips  were  also  very  good  in  size  and  quality,  and  the  quantity 
large. 

AD-INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  ROSS  COUNTY. 
By  J.  P.  Streeper. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  : 

This  closing  year  has  been  one  of  average  success  for  fruit-growers  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Mercury  at  16°  below  zero  on  February  20th,  left  scarcely  a  live  bud  on  budded 
peach  trees.  A  few  seedlings,  in  favored  locations,  gave  a  fair  crop.  To  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  bearing  pear  orchards,  was  made  up  the  loss  of  the 
peach,  in  a  bountif  ul  crop  of  pears.  IS  early  all  varieties  of  this  luscious  fruit  were 
fine  and  highly  colored. 

Apples,  were,  I  think,  hurt  by  the  winter  cold,  and  cold  rains  when  in  bloom. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  of  imperfect  fruit.  Early  apples  were  scarce,  but 
in  many  locations  the  winter  varieties  were  good.  Cherries  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  fair  crop.  Grapes  about  half  a  crop,  but  prices  good,  better  than  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

Plums  and  quinces  about  one-fourth  a  crop.  Currants  plentiful.  Blackberries 
nearly  all  winter  killed.  There  are  but  few  cultivated  bhu  kberries  in  Ross  and  the 
adjoining  counties  south,  but  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  ones. 

Raspberries,  both  black  and  red,  were  abundant.  The  Chapman,  for  a  black,  is 
the  most  productive  for  our  section,  and  is  more  generally  pLmted  than  any  other 
of  the  black  varieties.  If  well  cared  for,  it  will  hold  in  g<x  d  bearing  condition  for 
ei^^ht  or  ten  years.  Some  growers  have  planted  the  Gregg,  but  it  appears  to  be  un- 
satisfactory in  our  clay  soil.  Souhegan  and  Mammoth  Cluster  are  grown  to  some 
extent.  Of  the  red  varieties.  Reliance,  where  it  has  been  tried,  is  the  favorite.  The 
plant  is  hardy  and  grows  well.  The  berries  fill  the  bo:^es,  and  will  carry  well  to 
market,  if  properly  handled. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  fine.  There  were  no  severe  frosts  in  the  spring  to  in- 
jure the  Mossoms;  as  a  consequence,  the  fruit  '^^as  full  and  perfect.  Crescent  is 
the  kadiPK  variety  for  our  free-stone  clay  soil.  It  is  larger,  sweeter,  and  more  firm 
than  tin  same  variety  grown  on  a  black  soil.  If  proper'y  lerlilized,  it  will  produce 
more  hu«hels  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety  yet  tested  on  our  soil. 
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By  invitation,  I  attended,  on  June  24th,  the  Stark  County  Strawberry  Festival, 
held  at  Canton.  The  time  was  opportune,  as  our  strawberry  crop  was  about  over. 
Their  display  of  berries  was  fine  indeed— worth  going  milts  to  see,  and  the  cordial 
reception  we  received,  made  the  visit  one  of  enjoyment. 

Being  desirous  to  learn  something  of  their  manner  of  raising  berries  in  that  county, 
I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Watson  Wise,  near  Canton,  and  there  saw  a  most  prolific 
field  of  strawberries.  He  had  only  two  varieties  that  he  grew  for  market — Downing 
and  Green  Prolific.  They  were  in  matted  rows,  planted  alternate.  His  field  was  one 
and  one-third  acres,  and  he  estimated  the  yield  at  three  hundred  bushels,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  them,  I  judge  he  was  not  disappointed. 

His  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  with  gravelly  sub-soil.  He  manures  heavily  the  previoiis 
year  with  stable  manure,  and  raises  garden  vegetables.  In  this  way,  he  has  his 
ground  in  fine  condition  for  setting  his  strawberry  plants. 

The  awakening  interest  in  the  profits  of  small  fruit  culture  and  the  increased  facil- 
ities lor  marketing,  have,  within  the  past  ten  years,  induced  many  to  engage  in  the 
business.  Where,  ten  years  ago,  there  "v^ere  five  growing  small  fruits,  there  are  now 
fifty,  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 

The  Ad  Interi?n  report  for  Franklin  county,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  was  then 
called  for.    In  Mr.  Green's  absence,  his  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

By  W.  J.  Green,  of  Columbus. 

Horticultural  interests  in  this  county  have  been  in  a  backward  state  for  some  time. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  not  well  adaoted  to  general  fruit  growing.  Apple  trees  are 
dying  ofl',  aau  young  trees  have  not  been  generally  planted  to  fill  their  places.  The 
crop  was  good  in  a  few  orchards,  but  generally  light.  The  pear  crop  was  much 
better  than  usual,  but  comparatively  few  trees  have,  been  planted.  The  climate  is  so 
changeable  and  rigorous  that  it  is  useless  to  plant  peach  trees.  Grapes  rot  so  badly, 
and  the  vines  sufl'er  so  much  in  the  hard  winters,  that  vineyards  are  unprofitable. 

A  few  years  since,  it  was  common  to  hear  the  remark  ihat  vegetable  gardening  is 
much  more  profitable  than  fruit  growing,  but  now,  the  opinion,  so  far  as  sm  ill  fruits 
are  concerned,  is  reversed,  as  it  is  much  harder  to  compete  with  shipped  vegetables 
than  with  shipped  fruit.  In  consequence,  many  are  abandonirg  the  former  for  the 
latter  occupation.  It  is  found  that  small  fruits  may  be  grown  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  their  cultivation  has  attained  no  little  importance.  There  is  room  yet  for 
expansion,  for  there  is  not  enough  fruit  grown,  by  half,  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
If  there  were  no  fruit  shipped  heie,  Columbus  would  have  to  pay  fancy  pricf  s  for 
its  supply.  Last  season,  however,  the  shipments  to  this  point  were  so  laige  that  the 
market  was  broken  down.  This  would  seem  to  have  dampened  the  ardor  of  new 
beginners,  but  it  appears  only  to  have  awakened  in  them  the  desire  to  go  into  the 
business.  The  result  cannot  be  foretold,  but  prices  are  not  likely  to  rule  much 
lower  than  last  season,  and  consumers  will  be  better  supplied  with  fresh  fruit. 

The  situation  is  surely  encouraging,  as  long  as  the  home  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  after  the  city  is  supplied,  there  are  the  towns  round  about,  and  a  pay- 
ing market  may  be  found  among  the  farmers.  Very  few  larmersgrow  sufficient  Iruit 
for  their  own  use,  but  most  of  them  wou.d  buy  it,  if  they  could  do  so  conveniently. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  possible  for  very  few  to  purchase  fresh  berries  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  not  be  long  before  farmers 
will  be  supplied  at  their  doors.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Iruit  growing  is  a  prof- 
itable business,  and  fruit  eating  is  healthful. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  done  much  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  this  interest. 
There  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  varieties  to  plant  iu  this  neighborhood  ; 
and,  as  a  report  of  this  kind  has  more  or  less  general  value,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
embody  some  observations  made  at  tiie  Station  during  tne  season. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

This  crop  was  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  varieties  that  have 
given  the  best  satisfaction  here,  are  those  most  generally  cultivated  elsewhere ;  the 
only  notable  exceptions  being  the  Downing,  Wilson,  and  Manchester.  These  have 
partially  failed  because  of  the  rust.  The  Crescent,  Sharpless,  Kentucky,  Miner's 
Prolific,  and  Cumberland  have  been  planted  quite  largely,  and  are  our  best  varieties. 
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Sharpless  is  somewhat  tender,  and  does  not  give  as  good  results  as  in  more  favorable 
localities.  Cumberland  is  not  productive  enough,  but  is,  perhaps,  profitable  where 
a  few  prize  berries  are  wanted.  The  berries  of  the  Sucker  State  are  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Cumb^^rland  in  size  and  flavor,  while  the  plants  are  much  moro  pro- 
ductive. This  variety  is  deserving  of  more  notice  than  it  has  received.  Windsor 
Chief  is  another  variety  that  has  been  neglected.  Prince  of  Berries  has  not  given 
satisfaction.  It  may  possibly  prove  of  value  for  home  use,  as  the  berries  are  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Atlantic,  James  Vick,  Daisy  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  seem  destined  to 
be  dropped  from  the  list.  Jersey  Q  ieen  is  still  on  the  doubtful  list.  Old  plants 
have  borne  fair  crops,  but  one  year  old  plants  have  shown  but  little  fruit.  Ihe 
Manchester  has  shown  the  same  weakness  here  as  elsewhere;  i.  e.,  a  liability  to  at- 
tacks of  rust.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
plants  in  the  old  and  new  bed.  The  rast  was  noticed  but  little  on  the  new  bed,  set 
the  fall  previously,  but  on  the  old  bed,  every  variety  subject  to  its  attack  suflered 
greatly.  The  Cornelia  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  as  to  size  and  lateness,  but 
the  plants  are  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  could  be  wished,  although  apparently  healthy. 
Crawford's  No.  6  bore  some  magnificent  berries.  Ohio,  a  variety  to  be  sent  out  soon, 
is  as  late  as  the  Kentucky,  which  it  resembles  very  much,  and  apparently  is  about 
twice  as  productive  as  that  well-known  variety.  The  Wonderful,  which  was  dissem- 
inated last  spring,  proved  to  be  the  Windsor  Chief.  Much  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Jewell,  and,  judging  from  its  behavior  here,  much  may  be  claimed  for  it.  The 
plants  aie  vigorous,  healthy,  and  productive.  The  berries  are  large,  but  sometimes 
irregular.  Its  most  serious  fault  seems  to  be  lack  of  unif  j-rmity  in  size  of  berries  and 
occasional  irregularity.  The  Parry  is  anoth'^r  variety  that  seems  not  to  have  been 
over-praised  to  any  great  extent ;  no  more,  at  least,  thm  might  be  expecl^ed  when 
it  is  desirable  to  tell  all  the  truih  possible.  The  fruit  stalks  are  very  long,  causing 
the  berries  to  lie  some  distan;;e  from  the  plant.  Under  some  circumstances,  this 
might  be  a  serious  fault.  May  King  and  Henderson  have  not  been  tested  fully,  as 
the  plants  were  sent  by  mail  during  very  hot  weather  and  arrived  in  poor  condition. 
Plants  received  since  have  grown  well,  especially  those  of  the  May  King.  A  new 
variety,  called  Ford's  Seedling,  which  originated  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  of  this 
county,  is  quite  promising.  The  plant  is  quite  as  fine  as  Miner's  Prolific,  and  colors 
more  evenly.    The  plants  are  vigorous ;  some  liability  to  rust. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Gregg,  Ohio,  Turner,  and  Brandywine  are  the  most  generally  grown.  Tyler  and 
Souhegan  will  be  planted  to  Fome  extent  next  spring.  The  Gregg  and  Ohio  have 
both  been  winter-killed  to  some  extent  during  the  last  two  winters,  but  this  is  partly 
due,  at  least,  to  lack  of  thorough  drainage.  Nemaha  and  Hilborn  have  been  planted, 
and  have  made  a  fine  growth,  but  have  not  fruited.  The  Cuthb^rt  plants  were 
quite  badly  killed  by  the  cold,  and  have  borne  but  little  fruit.  Hansell  plants, 
growing  in  the  same  row,  were  injured  much  less,  but  the  crop  was  not  large.  This 
variety  has  proved  to  be  no  larger  than  the  Turner,  while  the  fruit  is  not  of  so  good 
quality.  Saperb  and  Crimson  Beauty  were  also  injured,  and  gave  light  crops. 
Shaefi'er's  Colossal  exhibited  one  weakness.  Many  of  the  canes  died  after  t  e  fruit 
had  set.  The  crop  was,  however,  quite  good.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Streeper's  fruit  farm  at 
Chillicothe,  when  the  Reliance  was  in  bearing,  convinced  me  that  he  has  not  rated 
it  too  highly.  The  fruit  of  the  Montclair  resembles  the  Reliance  considerably,  and, 
but  for  its  being  rather  softer,  the  former  variety  might  be  rated  quite  as  hifzh  as  the 
latter.  The  Marlboro  seems  to  have  been  quite  f  driy  rated.  The  plants  are  hardy, 
but  not  quite  as  vigorous  as  supposed.  The  fruit  is  very  firm  and  attractive,  but  the 
quality,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  first  rate.    It  is  rather  later  than  the  Hansell. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

These  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  statement  that  the  Snyder  is  the  only  perffectly 
hardy  variety  tried.    Taylor  and  Stone's  Hardy  rank  next. 

But  few  of  any  variety  are  planted  in  this  vicinity,  the  market  being  supplied  with 
wild  ones.  The  Lucretia  Dewberry,  it  speras,  might  be  made  to  fill  a  gap.  As  seen 
growing  upon  a  variety  of  soils  upon  Mr.  Albaugh's  pluce,  it  would  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  locality.  How  well  it  may  be  adapted  to  cultivation  for  mar- 
ket remains  to  be  seen,  but  no  one  Deed  be  afraid  of  being  humbugged  by  giving  it 
a  trial. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  have  proved  to  be  quite  profitable  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  crop,  last  season,  was  good.    Nothing  can  be  reported  as  to  new  varieties,  al- 
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though  a  number  are  on  trial.  Fay's  Prolific  has  been  growing  three  years,  but  has 
shown  little  fruit. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  the  condition  of  the  market  in  this  city  last  season 
seem  not  to  be  out  of  place. 

Many  of  the  berries  shipped  her^  were  better  than  the  home  grown,  but,  if  we 
may  believe  the  dealers,  they  were  sold  for  less  at  wholesale.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  hucksters  sold  berries  on  the  streets  for  less  than  home  growers  received  at 
wholesale.  This  may  b^  owing  to  three  causes:  Ist.  The  condition  of  the  fruit 
when  received.  2d.  The  efforts  of  the  commission  men  to  undersell  each  other. 
3d.  The  small  measure  given  by  the  hucksters.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, if  shippers  do  not  wish  'to  rain  themselves  and  others  also.  It  might  be  a 
good  plan  for  shippers  to  have  some  one  here  to  look  after  their  interests  and  not 
overload  the  market.  Cotr mission  men,  perhaps,  do  the  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances,  for,  with  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  a  probability  of  an  unknown 
quantity  coming,  they  must  sell  at  any  price  offered.  The  huckster  question  is  one 
with  which  the  city  authorities  are  trying  to  deal,  but  their  success  does  not  seem 
assured.  Home  growers  are  likely  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
supply  custdmers  at  retail  with  fresh  berries.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  problem  of  low  prices. 

AD  INTERIM  EEPORT  FOR  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 
By  E.  H.  Cushman,  of  Euclid. 

Officers  and  Members  of  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 

As  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  year,  we  find  it  has  been  a  peculiar 
one— one  whit-h  has  tried  horticulture  in  all,  its  branches,  and  again  we  can  record 
fair  harvests,  if  not  high  prices. 

The  severe  cold  and  sudden  changes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1884-85, 
brought  fear  for  tbe  fruit  harvests  to  every  one  interested,  and  it  was  not  without 
good  foundation.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  peach,  cherry,  and  plum  buds 
were  killed,  some  peach  trees  were  killed,  and  many  had  the  bark  of  the  trunk  split 
from  branch  to  root.  The  more  tender  varieties  of  grapes  and  blackberries  were 
greatly  injured.  Raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries  came  through 
in  good  condition. 

An  unusually  late  spring  was  followed  by  a  warm,  wet  June  and  July,  swelling 
out  the  berry-crops  to  their  fulles"  capacity,  gladdening  the  grower  with  a  full  harvest 
and  the  consumer  with  cheap  fruit.  July  was  followed  by  a  cold,  wet  August,  and 
the  vine- grower  went  about  his  labors  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out cause — rot  and  mildew  attacked  the  Catawba  and  Delaware,  respectively,  doing 
little  harm  to  the  Concord.  The  last  three  weeks  in  September  were  very  tine,  and 
with  a  fair  October,  the  most  active  part  of  the  horticultural  year  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  have  gone  into  the  winter  in  fair  condition,  and  with  a 
mild  winter,  we  may  reasonab'y  expect  good  harvests  next  season. 

As  much  of  the  success  in  horticulture  depends  on  the  weather,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  take  it  up  a  littH  more  in  detail. 

The  coldest  day  in  January  was  7°  below  zero.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
month  was  20.9°,  averaging  slightly  less  than  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

February  was  the  most  severe  on  fruit  trees  and  vines.  It  was  during  this  month 
the  mercury  fell  in  forty-eight  hours  some  40  or  50°,  and  reached  15.1°  below  zero  on 
the  11th.  The  average  temperature  for  this  month  was  16.4°,  or  11.1°  lower  than  the 
preceding  February. 

March  was  an  intensely  cold  month,  the  mercury  going  below  zero  several  times. 

April  and  May  were  about  the  same  as  usual.  The  latter  part  of  May  was  unusu- 
ally warm,  and  all  vegetation  started  into  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

The  heavy  precipiUilion  of  moisture  in  June  was  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  this 
month.  The  amouct  of  rain-fall  was  7.22°  inches — more  than  double  that  of  last 
year.  The  averag-)  temperature  was  64.4°,  or  three  degrees  lower  than  last  season. 
July  was  a  fine  month,  with  an  abundance  of  rain  and  warm  days.  The  rain-fall 
was  4.48  inches.  The  average  temperature  was  71.06° ;  the  hottest  day  was  on  the 
17th,  being  90.01°,  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  year.  The  growth  of  all 
vegetation  during  this  month  was  strong,  not  excluding  the  weeds. 

August  came  in  cold  and  wet;  the  average  temperature  for  this  month  was  65.8°, 
not  as  high  into  3°  as  the  August  of  1884. 
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The  first  week  in  September  was  a  continuation  of  August  weather,  followed  by 
nice,  warm,  dry  weather,  which  tinted  the  grape  and  made  its  ripening  a  certainty, 
and  brought  the  apple  and  pear  to  perfection. 

October  and  November  have  been  unsettled,  but  few  warm  dry  days  were  had  for 
harvesting  late  fruit  and  vegetables. 

STRAWDERRIES. 

The  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  was  very  large,  owing  to  the  extended  acreage 
and  moist  weather  during  the  ripening  season.  The  prices  were  low,  starting  in  at 
$8.00  per  stand  for  Wilson's,  they  fell  to  $1.00  at  the  heaviest  pickings,  which  did 
not  pay  for  gathering.  One  grower  traveled  fourteen  miles  to  sell  twelve  stands,  and 
made  a  profit  of  sixty  cents  on  the  lot,  over  and  above  picking.  Fint  r  vaiieties 
brought  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  more  than  Wilson's.  Many  growers  who  have  been 
making  the  larger  berries  a  specialty,  eay  they  do  not  pay  as  well  as  the  smaller 
varieties.  The  leading  varieties  in  the  Cleveland  mark- 1  are  Wilson,  Shaipless,  and 
Jucunda.  Vines  set  last  spring  have  not  done  as  well  as  many  expected,  and  the 
acreage  is  not  as  large.  The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  has  asbumed  enormous  propor- 
tions. Ono  commission  merchamt  told  me  he  recr  ived  on  the  three  heaviest  days 
1,190  bushels,  and  thought  he  had  about  one-fifth  of  what  came  in  on  those  days. 

RASPBERRIES. 

strange  to  say,  this  class  of  fruit  suffered  very  little  by  the  cold  ;  even  the  tender 
Naomi  was  not  injured.  The  crop  was  light  and  the  prices  fair;  they  sold  at  from 
$2.00  to  $3  00  per  bushel,  red  and  black  bringing  about  the  same  prices.  Gregg  takes 
the  lead  in  black,  anii  Brandywine  and  Cuthbert  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  red. 
Brandywine  is  the  most  hardy. 

BLACKBERRIES 

Were  a  light  yield.  All  the  varieties  except  Snyder  were  injured  by  the  winter. 
Snyder  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  berries.  Taylor  was  hurt  some,  but  bore  a  few  nice 
Mrge  berries.  Early  Harvest  was  killed  down  to  the  snow;  it  ripened  a  few  berries 
on  the  15th  of  July. 

MULBERRIES. 

We  have  on  our  place  two  Downing's  ever-bearing  Mulberry  trees,  planted  eight 
years  ago.  They  have  borne  three  successive  crops  of  fruit.  The  bt-rries  b  gin  to 
ripen  in  June,  and  are  in  their  prime  about  July  4,  and  last  until  the  latter  part  of 
August.  They  make  a  most  toothsome  pie,  and  are  very  tasty  from  the  tree,  as  the 
birds  can  testify,  taking  499  out  of  500.  The  trees  are  beauties  in  form,  have  full 
glossy  foliage,  and  are  well  fitted  for  the  lawn,  and  would  be  my  second  choice  for 
ornamental  planting,  all  things  considered. 

CURRANTS 

Were  a  short  crop,  and  in  good  demand,  selling  from  $3.0f^  to  $4.00  per  stand,  Large 
Ked  sellii  g  at  an  advance  of  50  cents  over  Ktd  Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Were  plenty,  and  sold  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  stand,  Iccally. 

PEARS. 

There  are  no  very  large  Pear  orchards  near  Cleveland.  Most  of  this  fruit  is  grown 
rather  promiscuously.  The  yield  was  abundant,  and  quality  good.  A  few  trees  were 
hurt  by  the  winter  ;  have  not  noticed  any  blight  this  season. 

APPLES 

Are  not  as  plenty,  nor  as  good  in  this  section,  as  last  year.  The  apple  crop  is  a  sort  of 
side-show  to  general  farming,  very  few  orchards  receiving  any  special  iittention. 
Tallman  and  Pound  Sweet  seem  to  be  less  grown,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  in- 
creasing. 
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THE  GRAPE. 

This  one,  of  the  many  fruits,  probably  receives  more  attention,  and  brings  a  greater 
revenue  with  the  sauie  amount  of  outlay  per  acre,  in  northern  Ohio,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  ihe  State,  if  not  in  the  United  States.  Its  culture  in  the  section  east  of 
Cleveland  is  gradually  extending;  the  limit  will  only  be  reached,  when  it  can  not  be 
grown  at  a  profit,  or  aistase  and  death  arrests  its  growth.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  Concord  variety.  The  Cataw^ba  and  Delaware  are  being  planted,  but  with 
varying  success.  These  three  kinds  are  the  most  popular,  and  are  depended  upon 
as  staple. 

The  Concord  yielded  heavily  of  fine,  large,  luscious  clusters,  and  were  more  exempt 
from  cracking  tnan  on  previous  years,  and  sold  from  2 J  to  4^  cents  per  pound.  The 
vines  of  this  variety  were  not  injured  by  winter.  In  some  localities  it  was  slightly 
troubled  with  rot ;  this  was  more  perceptible  west  of  Cleveland  than  east. 

The  Catawba  was  badly  injured  by  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature  in  February. 
Many  did  not  trim  until  ihe  buds  became  well  advanced.  The  wet  weather  in  July 
and  August  was  favorable  for  the  rot,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  fruit  left  by  Jack 
Frost  was  spoiled  by  the  equally  dreaded  black  rot.  As  a  result,  the  crop  was,  light 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Delaware  escaped  the  cold  of  winter,  but  was  badly  mildewed  by  the  cold  and  wet 
August,  The  leaves  fell  prematurely,  leaving  tons  of  partly  ripened  fruit  hanging 
on  tlie  vines. 

The  WorJen  is  attracting;  considerable  attention  among  growers,  and  is  being 
largely  planted  instead  of  Concord,  by  those  who  know  it,  and  promises  to  be  the 
leading  black  grape  in  a  few  years. 

Martha  still  holds  supremacy  for  a  white  grape ;  it  is  healthy  and  hardy. 

Brighton  has  come  to  stay  ;  it  is  a  little  tender,  but  is  considered  sufficiently  hardy 
to  guarantee  planting.  It  is  a  fine  grower,  prolific,  and  free  from  disease,  so  far  as 
tested.  It  has  bornt^  two  crops  for  me,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  little  inclined  to 
set  more  fruit  than  it  can  mature. 

Moore's  was  hardy  last  winter,  and  is  gaining  favor  as  an  early  black  grape.  It  is 
very  sour  when  first  colored,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  sweeten  up. 

Pocklington  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  promises  well  for  a  white  grape 
of  fine  appearance.  If  the  Empire  State  does  not  supersede  it,  it  will  be  the  leading 
white  grape  for  market,  the  Niagara  notwithstanding.  Too  many  white  grapes  are 
at  a  discount,  at  btsi. 

Highland,  Jessica,  Ulster,  have  fruited  with  me  this  season  for  the  first  time. 
Highland  is  a  moderatt  grower,  hardy,  and  bears  tine  showy  bunches,  but  not  very 
good  flavor ;  in  tru  h  it  lacks  flavor.    It  ripens  with  the  Catawba. 

Jessica  is  a  hardy,  strong  grower,  ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  Martha,  but  not 
quite  as  early  as  Lady.    In  my  opinion  it  has  no  particularly  valuable  points. 

Ulster  was  set  this  spring;  the  roots  appeared  to  be  three  or  four  years  old.  The 
vines  were  sturdy,  and  grew  well,  producing  a  few  small  clusters.  The  grape  has  a 
tough  skin,  is  very  sweet,  has  a  flavor  akin  lo  Diana,  and  ripens  with  Catawba. 

Poughkeepsie  Ked  set  this  season  has  made  a  very  weak  growth.  The  plants  weie 
good  strong  ones,  and  it  was  favored  all  through  the  season. 

Jefferson  grows  well  but  it  is  too  tender  for  our  climate.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
ripening  its  iruit  unevenly. 

Lady  is  vigorous,  and  a  fine  early  white  grape,  has  a  very  tender  skin,  like  the  Con- 
cord in  this  respect ;  some  seasons  it  is  much  tougher  than  others. 

Victor  is  considered  as  not  having  any  very  desirable  traits  to  recommend  it; 
another  season  may  change  opinions. 

Vergenes  is  hardy  and  thrifty,  skin  thick;  it  adheres  to  the  peduncle  strongly. 
The  bunches  look  well  but  flavor  is  not  agreeable  to  my  taste. 

Empire  State  has  grown  well,  and  has  tine,  healthy  foliage. 

Niagara  did  not  stand  the  winter.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  prolific.  I  think  it 
has  gained  its  popularity  mainly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

An  early,  black  seedling,  grown  by  Mr.  R.  A.Hunt,from  Delaware  seed, and  exhibited 
at  the  summer  meeting,  has  attracted  some  attention  from  vineyardists  and  nursery- 
men this  summer.  It  is  thought  to  have  some  real  merit,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
criticism  it  has  receivtjd.  Its  vigor,  hardiness,  productiveness,  earliness  and  tough, 
thin  skin,  are  its  strong  points.  It  was  well  colored  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  far 
ahead  of  Ives  Seedling. 

The  rapid  increase  and  cheapness  in  tropical  fruits  is  worthy  of  mention;  especially 
is  this  noticeable  in  the  Banana  trade.  All  commission  houses  of  any  pretension 
have,  as  a  part  of  their  furnishing,  a  room  for  ripening  fehis  fruit  in  the  cold  season. 
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At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  Banana  comes  to  our  northern  market  as  green  as  a  cu- 
cumber. Each  bunch  is  in  a  paper  sack,  and  in  extreme  cold,  two  sacks  are  used. 
They  are  taken  from  the  sacks  and  placed  in  the  ripening-room.  This  room  is  air- 
tight and  fitted  with  numerous  gas  jets  or  other  heating  appurtenances.  The  length 
of  time  the  frait  remains  in  this  heated  room,  varies.  The  temperature  is  kept  at 
about  75".  It  requires  a  person  of  s  )me  experience  to  conduct  this  process,  and  in 
this  the  Italians  excel.  The  receip's  of  Bananas  for  Cleveland  amount  to  about  180,- 
000  bunches  in  the  year,  or  two  car  loads  per  working  day.  One  year  ago,  a  truck 
load  brought  $2.25  per  bunch,  imd  can  be  purchased  now  for  $1.25.  Where  a  year 
ago  a  profit  of  |1.C0  per  bunch  was  not  uncommon,  many  are  now  sold  at  a  profit  of 
five  cents. 

Lemons  are  more  plentiful  than  formerly,  and  sell  at  very  low  rates. 

Oranges  are  less  of  a  luxury,  ami  large  truck  loads  are  to  be  seen  for  sale  at  almost 
every  corner  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  our  Forest  City.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
years  ago,  niaeteen-twentieths  of  the  orangf^s  were  importe  i.  Last  year  not  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  the  b  dance  coming  from  Florida  and  California.  If  the  railroads 
will  give  the  grow-^rs  low  rates,  quick  time,  and  the  right  kind  of  cars,  the  foreign 
orange  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  the  past  season,  to 
see  Apricots  and  Nectarines  exposed  for  sale  that  came  from  California  orchards. 
They  looked  very  tempting,  and  sold  for  the  modest  price  of  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Garden  truck  has  been  plentiful  and  cheap;  in  fact,  bo  c' eap  that  many  gardeners 
feel  discouraged.  The  southern  watermelon  is  so  much  better,  and  just  as  cheap  as 
our  own,  that  it  has  almost  driven  home- grown  melons  from  our  market.  The  same 
fate  is  very  likely  to  overtake  thf  early  tomato  crop.  The  method  of  pi  king,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  the  southern  tomato  has  so  much  improved  within  a  year,  that  we 
get  better  fruit  at  lower  pri«®e  than  we  can  grow  or  afford  to;  especially  is  ibis  true 
of  the  southern  Illinois  product.  The  Acme,  1?rophy,  and  Livingston  are  the  favor- 
ites in  our  market.  The  cabbage  crop  was  very  large,  and  was  little  troubled  with 
the  worm.  Tne  worms  were  plenty  and  vigorous  on  my  late  c.bbage  up  to  the  15th 
of  September,  when  I  noticed  some  of  them  were  sick  and  looked  white,  and  in  a 
week  or  less  not  a  live  worm  was  to  be  found.  I  think  they  must  have  been  attacked 
by  the  same  disease  that  hia  caused  their  disappearance  in  some  parts  of  Illinois. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  says,  It  is  a  contagious  disease,  closely  allied  to  the  Jlacherie  of 
the  silk  worm."  Let  it  b»  what  it  may,  I  hailed  it  with  joy,  as  I  know  ail  lovers  of 
this  vegetable  will. 

The  potato  crop  was  good ;  the  tubers  are  bringing  a  fair  price.  Burbank  is  the 
leading  variety.  Rose  is  failing;  Early  Ohio  holes  its  own  ;  Queen  of  the  Valley  is 
a  good  late-keeping  variety.  It  may  not  be  known  to  Ohio  potato  growers  that  many 
of  our  potatoes  go  into  the  southern  market  branded  *'  Boston  "  instead  of  Ohio." 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  The  reason  as&igned  for  this 
is,  the  Ohio  brand  is  known  in  the  South  as  a  wet,  soggy,  poor  keeper,  which  comes 
from  the  potatoes  grown  in  portions  of  southern  Ohio  being  shipped  to  the  South 
before  our  dry,  fine-grained  Western  Reserve  potato  had  established  its  reputation  as 
such  ;  consequently  it  became  necessary  for  northern  Ohio  shippers  to  use  the  "  Bos- 
ton" brand  in  order  to  command  the  best  price.  The  Boston  has  a  good  reputation, 
upheld  in  part  by  our  own  production. 

Onions  were  a  good  average  crop,  but  yield  light  to  the  acre. 

Celery  has  been  of  fine  quality,  but  light  supply  of  home  grown.  Kalamazoo  celery 
is  having  a  depressing  influence  on  our  market. 

All  kinds  of  root  crops  ha^e  done  well,  and  are  unusually  sweet  when  prepared  for 
the  table. 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins  have  outrivaled  themselves  in  numb'^r,  quality,  and  size. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  method  of  foiling  the  bug  is  in  late  planting,  say  the  last  of 
June. 

In  entomology,  nothing  of  note  has  attracted  my  notice  except  the  disappearance 
of  the  cabbage-worm,  as  mentioned  above.  The  wire-worm  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  potato  and  itrawberry  in  some  places.  The  ravages  of  the  currant- 
worm  is  killing  many  of  the  bushes,  and  the  consei^uence  is,  shortening  the  crop  and 
increasing  the  price.  As  many  farmers  had  more  of  thia  fruit  than  they  could  use,  the 
surplus  was  taken  to  the  market.    Now  the  professional  produces  the  most  of  it. 

In  ornithology,  the  incrcaaed  abundance  oi  the  Ro^)in  and  Cat-bird  was  noticeable. 
The  Cat-bird  was  very  tame  this  season,  almost  too  much  so.  The  red-headed  Wood- 
pecker, Wren,  and  Red-bird  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  One  case  of  the 
English  sparrow  eating  curi»nts  cams  under  my  observation.    This  little  marauder 
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suflfered  severely  last  winter,  many  of  them  starving  and  freezing  to  death.  However, 
they  have  fully  recruited  their  raijks  during  the  summer. 

U  Among  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  Euclid  fruit-growers  this  season,  hjs  been  the 
erection  and  trial  of  a  cold  storage  house,  erected  on  Mr.  Hum's  fArm,  at  Euclid,  by 
Messrs.  Kendall  &  Hunt.  This  is  a  fiae-.ippearing  and  well  fiaistied  building,  100x32 
leet,  with  a  20  foot  post,  and  cost  about  $7,000.00.  Ths  storage  room  proper  is  80x32, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  grapes.  In  front  is  a  neat  office  and  packing  room, 
and  underneatli  is  a  cellar.  The  storage  room  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  38°  by  ice 
placed  on  a  galvanized  iron  floor.  Thistijor  is  a  patent,  and  costs  ten  cents  per  square 
foot  for  the  right  to  use,  and  six  cents  laid.  Mr.  Kane,  of  Cleveland,  is  the  patentee. 
The  fi).>r  in  tnis  house  is  cipable  of  sustaining  500  tons  of  ice.  It  is  filled  direct 
from  a  pond  by  the  sid<i  of  the  building.  Tiie  buildmg  was  fiaiahed  so  late  this  sea- 
son that  it  will  not  h  ive  a  thorough  trial.  However,  the  proprietors  have  some  40 
tons  of  grapes,  aad  several  car  loaas  of  apples  in  it. 

I  visited  Lam^aster,  on  the  15th  of  iSeptember  as  a  member  of  a  special  committee, 
to  investigate  viticulture  in  that  locality,  and  must  say  I  wis  quite  surprised  to  see 
so  good  a  showing  of  grapes  as  some  varieties  produce ;  a  full  report  of  which  will 
be  presented  to  this  Society. 

The  taste  for  horticulture  and  rural  embellishment  among  the  people  is  gradually 
increasing,  but  not  as  fast  as  true  lovers  of  Nature's  beauties  could  wish.  A  general 
spirit  of  improvement  prevails  among  farmers,  which  manifests  itself  in  clearing  up 
road-fences,  and  all  unsightly  places,  pl^tnting  out  shade  trees  along  the  street.  The 
favorite  varieties  of  trees  are  soft  and  hard  maple,  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  bass- 
wood.  One  great  and  general  mistake  in  setting  out  roadside  trees,  is  planting  them 
too  near  together.  They  should  be  set  at  least  fifty  feet  apart,  and  seventy-five  feet 
would  be  better.  Trees  set  too  near  together,  fail  to  develope  their  natural  symmetry 
of  form. 

Far  too  many  ruralists  neglect  to  have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  on  their  prem- 
ises.   I  see  no  maiked  improvement  in  this  respect  over  former  years. 

The  priri^al  object  ot  this  Society  is  more  fully  met  than  the  second.  We  do  not 
reach  a  very  large  class  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  enlighten.  The  professional  plant, 
and  fruit-grower  come  here  to  look  after  their  own  individual  interests,  but  if  we  reach 
the  people  as  we  should,  and  make  this  Scate  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  we  must 
adopt  a  more  systematic  course  of  work  in  this  direction.  The  people  are  ready— it 
is  for  us  to  plan  and  execute. 

Secretary  asks  if  the  grape  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunt  is  yet  named. 

Mr.  Cushman. — No,  sir,  he  has  not  yet  named  it,  preferring  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands  until  he  has  tested  it  more  thoroughly.  There  are  other  seed- 
lings in  our  town,  but  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  out  of  notice  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  specimens  of  this  grape  had  been  sent  him  by 
Mr.  Hunt.  It  was  a  black  grape  of  medium  size,  and  though  well  colored, 
was  not  ripe.  It  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  class  that  colors  sometime  before 
real  maturity.  As  it  was  unripe,  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  quality  could  be 
made ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more  likely  to  have  value  as  a  wine  grape, 
than  for  the  table. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

By  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield. 

President  Ohmer  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 

The  year  1885  has  been  one  of  less  than  average  success  to  the  practical  fruit- 
grower in  Richland  and  adjoining  counties.  During  the  summer  of  1884,  we  suffered 
from  intense  drouth.  This  was  followed  by  the  most  severe  winter  ever  known  in 
the  hiscory  of  Ohio. 

In  Richland  county,  the  mercury  in  our  thermometer  dropped  below  zero  forty 
times  during  the  winter,  and,  I  think,  at  least  a  dozen  times  from  15°  to  25°  below. 
Another  very  remarkable  thing  was  that  our  thermometers  registered  several  degrees 
below  zero  for  seven  successive  days  in  March,  a  thing  perhaps  never  before  knowH 
in  Ohio.    The  result  was  that  the  fruit  buds  on  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  were 
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all  killed  during  the  winter,  and  during  nearly  all  the  growing  season  of  1885,  we 
have  buffered  from  excessive  rains  and  want  of  sunshine. 

APPLES. 

There  was  a  fair  show  of  blossoms  on  most  of  the  apple  orchards.  But  from  some 
cause,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  explain,  most  of  the  fruit  dropped  soon  after 
blooming.  The  result  was  a  very  light  crop,  and  that  made  up  of  imperfect  speci- 
mens. The  apple  crop  of  Richland  county  is  not  near  equal  to  the  demand  for  home 
consumption,  and  we  are  being  supplied  from  Northern  Indiana  and  Michigan.  The 
varieties  yielding  the  most  Iruit  in  our  vicinity  during  the  past  four  unfavorable 
seasons,  are  Grimes'  Golden,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Willow  Twig,  Danvers'  Winter 
Sweet,  Talman  Sweeting,  Ben.  Davis,  and  Transcendent  Crab. 

PEARS. 

An  average  crop,  but  many  defective  specimenp,  notwithstanding  the  past  severe 
winter.    There  was  less  blight  this  year  than  usual. 

SMALL  FKUITS. 

These  wholesome  and  refreshing  summer  fruits  yielded  a  better  return  for  the 
labor  bestowed  on  them  than  tree  fruits,  but  the  quality,  especially  of  the  strawberry, 
was  not  up  to  its  average,  owing  to- excessive  rains  and  want  of  sunshine. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Geroe,  the  most  extensive  small  fruit  dealer  in  Toledo,  told  me  he  had 
handled  strawberries  for  many  years,  and  never  saw  them  so  insipid  and  poor  in 
quality. 

To  the  commercial  fruit-grower,  the  Crescent  Seedling,  Windsor  Chief,  Manchester, 
Wilson,  Kentucky,  and  Bidwell  produced  the  most  satisfactory  crops. 

The  pistillate  varieties  are  the  surest  and  most  abundant  bearers,  but  to  secure  the 
greatest  success,  they  should  be  planted  in  alternate  rows  with  staminate  varieties. 
Manchf  ster  and  Kentucky  are  late  varieties,  and  should  be  planted  together  in  order 
to  insure  perfect  fertilization  of  the  Manchester.  Bidwell  and  Wilson  are  good  fer- 
tilizers for  Crescent  and  Windsor  Chief.  Bidwell  should  be  kept  to  "  hills  "  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  yield. 

Many  growers  recommend  planting  half  a  dozen  rows  of  a  pistillate  variety, 
then  one  or  two  rows  of  a  staminate.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  does  not  secure  suf- 
ficient fertilization.  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well.  As  evidence  of  the 
propriety  of  close  planting  of  pistillate  and  staminate  varieties,  I  will  say  that  Mr.  V. 
Tucker,  of  our  county,  planted  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  Crescent  Seedling  and  Wil- 
son, mixed  promiscuously  all  through  the  patch,  so  that  ihey  came  in  close  contact 
with  each  other.  The  result  was,  that  he  gathered  sixty-six  bushels  of  nice  berries 
from  the  quarter  of  an  .^cre.  Now,  these  practi  'al  tests  and  successful  results  are 
pretty  safe  criterions  to  judge  by  and  pattern  after.  The  newer  varieties  that  appear 
to  possf^'ss  merit  to  recommend  them  to  public  favor,  are  Daniel  Boone,  Bright  Ida, 
Mrs.  Garfield,  and  Sucker  State.  Those  comparatively  unworthy  of  furthur  culti- 
vation, are  Big  Bob,  James  Vick,  Piper's  Seedling,  Old  Iron  Clad,  and  Giendale. 
Atlantic,  Parry,  Cornelia,  ana  other  varieties  we  need  more  experiment  with,  before 
expressing  opinion. 

CURRANTS. 

Are  perhaps  more  neglected  than  any  other  fruit  of  its  comparative  value.  One 
reason  is  that  people  do  not  understand  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant.  The  currant 
bush  renews  itself  from  the  root,  and  the  old  wood  should  be  removed  every  three 
years.  The  renewal  system  is  the  proper  method.  Four  or  tive  canes  in  a  hill  is  all 
that  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  An  annual  application  of  coal  ashes  about  the 
roots,  and  the  same  care  in  cultivation  which  the  average  farmer  gives  his  cojn,  will 
secure  good  crops.  The  currant  worm  is  easily  destroyed  if  atientied  to  in  time. 
**  Hellebore  "  will  kill  insects  just  as  it  did  before  the  new  version.  Fifty  cents  worth 
properly  applied,  will  "  play  hob  "  with  all  the  currant  worms  on  half  an  acie. 

RASPBERRIES, 

where  well  cultivated  and  cared  for,  produced  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  considering 
the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  through  which  they  had  passed. 

The  Gregg,  Ohio,  Souhegan,  Beebe's  Golden,  Shaefler's  Colossal,  Brandy  wine,  and 
Hansen  were  most  successful  with  us.    One  acre       Gregg  in  our  neighborhood 
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yielded  ninety-six  bushels,  and  on  our  own  place  we  gathered  thirty-g>ix  bushels 
JShaeffer's  Colossal  from  one-third  of  an  acre,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter 
killed  elder  bushes  down  to  the  snow  line,  within  ten  rods  of  the  berry  patch.  The 
"  Marlboro"  produced  very  tine  specimens  on  spring  set  plants,  and  ii  after  trial,  it 
sustains  its  present  reputation  for  hardiness  of  plant,  I  regard  it  as  the  coming^red 
raspberry  for  market. 

We  have  been  growing  raspberries  from  seed  for  several  years,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  red  raspberry  possessing  sufficient  merit  to  rttommend  it  for 
general  cultivation.  But  we  have  a  bhu  k  cap  seedling,  four  years  old,  that  is  super- 
ior in  every  respect  to  any  early  black  raspberry  I  ever  saw.  We  had  forty  plants 
this  year,  one  year  old,  that  produced  fully  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any  other  black 
raspberry  on  the  place  of  the  same  age.  It  is  as  early  as  Souhf  gan  ;  ripens  its  crop 
po  as  to  be  gathered  at  three  pickings,  and  go  into  market  before  the  Gregg  ripens. 
The  bu3h  is  a  strong  grower,  entirely  hnrdy,  enormously  productive,  and  the  fruit 
larger,  firmer,  and  of  better  quality  than  either  Doolittle,  Souhegan,  or  Tyler,  and 
will  remain  firm  on  the  bush  ttiree  days  after  being  ripe.  This  seedling  was  the  only 
raspberry,  bl^>ck  or  red,  that  passed  through  the  extreme  severity  of  last  winter  with- 
outinjury  iu  Richland  county.  The  next  most  harcy,  were  Bee  he's  Golden,  Shaefier's 
Colossal,  and  Caroline.  All  variet  es  succeeded  best  on  elevated  sites  and  well 
underdrained  clay  soil,  and  especially  on  a  northern  slope. 


BLACKBERRIES 

are  not  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  our  vicinity,  yet  a  few  small  patches  of  the 
Snyder  bore  a  good  crop,  although  most  of  the  wild  bushes  in  fence  corners  were 
killed. 

POTATOES, 

on  dry  lands,  where  well  attended,  produced  an  average  crop,  but  on  wet,  clay 
lands,  not  underdrained,  this  crop  was  a  failure.  The  early  varieties  were  most  suc- 
cessful, as  a  killing  blight  struck  the  vines  of  late  kinds  before  the  tuber  reached 
maturity;  hence,  they  failed  to  ripen,  and  rotted  badly.  Clark's  No.  1,  Beauty,  of 
Hebron,  Telephone,  Lee's  Favorite,  and  other  early  varieties  ripened,  and  escaped 
rot. 

GRAPES, 

on  vineyards  were  an  entire  failure,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  soil,  or  disease  of 
the  vine,  but  from  unfavorable  atmospheric  influences,  producing  fungoids,  mildew 
and  lot.  A  few  isolated  vines  on  elevated  sites  in  the  city  of  Mansfield,  ripened  their 
fruit,  while  the  rot  destroyed  the  fruit  on  the  same  elevations  in  the  country.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  freedom  Irom  heavy  dews  in  the  city  may,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  this.  We  know  that  excessive  heat  and  moibture  produce  fun- 
goids and  mildew,  but  have  never  been  able  to  solve  the  myfctery  of  grape  rot;  but 
will  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  purely  local  infection  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  disease  of  the  vine ;  nevertheless,  if  fungoids  produce  rot, 'they 
are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  indeed,  I  have  placed  grapes'in  all 
stages  of  rot,  under  a  poweiful  microscope,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  pre- 
disposing cause.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  unfavorable  atmospheric  influences 
over  which  we  can  have  no  control.  Yet  why  it  is,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
we  could  grow  Concord  grapes  in  almost  any  soil  or  locality  in  Ohio,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  we  could  grow  corn,  is  past  my  comprehension.  We  know  by  dear  ex- 
perience that  rot  blasts  and  ruins  our  grapes;  we  know  that  blight  destroys  our  pear 
trees,  but  the  real  cause  of  this  blight  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  We  know  that  a  robin's 
egg  is  green  and  a  Guinea  fowl's  egg  is  speckled  ;  we  know  that  a  Jonathan  apple  is  red 
and  a  Grimes'  Golden  is  yellow,  but  just  what  in  the  nature  of  things  produces  these 
different  results,  is  a  mystery.  That  the  speculations  of  many  theorists  in  reference  to 
the  cause  of  grape  rot,  are  without  foundation  in  fact,  we  could  fully  demonstrate 
had  we  the  time,  but  will  not  exhaust  our  time  and  your  patience,  as  we  may  briefly 
refer  to  this  matter  in  our  report  on  vineyards  in  Southern  Ohio. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  horticulturist,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a  good  deal  of  sci- 
entific, as  well  as  practical  knowledge.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  opinion  that  any  fool 
knows  enough  to  be  a  successful  farmer  or  fruit-grower,  if  he  only  has  bone  and  muscle 
and  an  almanac  to  tell  him  when  the  moon  changes ;  yet  many  professional  men', 
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scientific  men,  would  make  "magnificent"  failures,  should  they  attempt  to  make  a 
living  by  iruit-growicg,  with  their  present  store  of  knowledge  of  the  business. 

By  the  way,  my  friends,  while  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  fruit  and  vegetables  and  increase  their  productiveness,  there  is  still 
another  very  important  work,  and  that  is,  to  encourage  the  improving  and  beautifying 
of  our  home  surroundings  by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  Too  many  farmers  seem  to  labor  under  the  very  erroneous  opinion  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  except  perhaps,  that  of  chewing 
tobacco,  and  paying  taxes.  There  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  delusion  in  the  minds 
of  many  in  the  agricultural  community,  that  the  adornment  of  their  homes  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter  that  may  be  easily  dispensed  with.  Yet  we  look  upon  the  external 
appearance  of  a  rural  home,  as  an  index  to  its  inmates. 

The  person  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  most  certainly  can- 
not sentimentally  and  intelligently  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  and 
indeed  lacks  an  essential  element  of  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  A  home 
adorned  with  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  in  generally  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  real  elements  of  beauty  in  a  home,  are  not  costly  houses,  or  any  obviously  very 
expensive  improvements.  They  sue  rather  neatness  and  good  taste  is  arranging  the 
lawn.  Princely  mansions  lose  their  eharu.s  with  dilapidated  and  slovenly  surround- 
ings. Flowers  are  emblems  of  purity,  and  those  who  have  no  love  for  flowers,  pic- 
tures, or  music,  are  generally  more  or  less  lacking  those  social  and  intellectual  en- 
i  )yments  which  constitute  the  chief  happiness  of  cultivated  and  refined  human 
beings,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  see  ihat  this  beautiful  branch  of  horti- 
culture is  receiving  increasea  attention,  and  its  refining  influence  growing  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

I  had  the  pleasure  cf  attending  the  June  meeting  of  the  Stark  CJounty  Horticul- 
taral  Society,  and  was  astonished  to  see  the  magnificent  display  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
showing  that  the  interest  in  floriculture  among  the  people  is  improving  in  th??  right 
direction.  I  was  als'>  veiy  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
success  of  the  Society,  thi^-'re  being  about  four  hundred  people  in  attendance.  I  also 
attended  the  strawberry  show  of  the  Lucas  County  Horticuliural  Society,  at  the  home 
of  our  friend  W.  W.  Farusworth,  near  Waterviile,  and  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  tocial  character  of  the  meeting.  Here  also 
luscious  fruit  and  lovely  flowers  were  shewn  in  grea-.  variety.  The  members  of  the 
Lucas  county  ilorticul  ur-^1  Society  are  intelligent  and  progr^stive,  and  the  free  dis- 
cuasicMis  on  horticultural  topics  were  of  more  ihan  ordinary  in  crest. 

The  magnificent  display  in  the  floral  department  at  our  State  and  County  Fairs  is 
also  evideuvte  of  increasine  interest  in  this  pleasing  and  refining  branch  of'  horticul- 
ture. New  and  beautiful  flowering  and  ornamental  foliage  plants  have  appeared  in 
great  profusion.  Indeed  in  this  branch  the  advance  has  been  truly  surprising  to 
those  who  can  look  back  even  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Yet  grt  at  as  has  been  the  im- 
provement, we  do  not  think  the  perfe-ct  flower  or  fruit  has  ever  yet  been  produced. 
There  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  a  fruit  or  flower  may  not  be  improved,  yet  con- 
sidering the  inferior  quality  of  fruits  in  former  days,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
fine  varieties  have  been  produced ;  and  great  as  has  been  the  aiivance,  we  beliere 
greater  results  are  yet  to  follow.  Every  year  brings  out  some  new  fruit,  flower,  or 
vegetable,  to  tcke  the  place  of  those  that  deteriorate  or  become  unprofitable.  Now, 
my  fricjnds,  I  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  co-operate  with  Nature  in  bringing  all  the  use- 
ful and  beautiful  things  which  th*^  Creator  has  given  us,  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection possible.  Success  in  horticulture  depends  not  alone  r  n  natural  advantages, 
but  very  much  upon  the  intelligence,  tact,  energy  and  industry  of  man  to  develop 
its  resources.    '  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

Thus  with  the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  in  ot:r  hands,  we  should  all 
endeavor  to  do  something  which  will  add  not  only  to  our  well-being,  but  will  bring 
comfort  and  happineps  to  others.  Then  will  our  Jives  rot  have  been  spent  in  vain, 
and  our  names  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  survive  us,  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure. 

Secretary. — I  would  ask  the  origin  of  Beebe's  Golden  Raspberry? 
Answer. — I  think  it  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Albaugh. — Why  is  there  so  noticeable  an  absence  of  any  reference  to 
cherries  in  the  Ad  Interim  reports  ? 

Sxnne  member  stated  that  they  had  too  few  cherries  to  report. 
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President  Ohmer. — In  Montgomery  county,  we  had  a  great  many  fine  cher- 
ries this  year,  and  a  great  many  sweet  ones. 

Mr,  Palmer  displayed  a  cane  of  Beebe's  Golden  Raspberry,  stating  that  he 
nipped  his  canes  at  a  height  of  about  two  feet,  leaving  four  canes  to  the  hill. 
These  immediately  start  out,  and  bear  new  branches.  These  he  cuts  at  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  canes.  That  is  the  way  you  grow  raspberries, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  President? 

President  Ohmer. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  way  we  tkink  raspberries  should  be 
treated. 

A  member  asks  how  Beebe's  Golden  compares  with  Brinckle's  Orange. 

Mr.  Palmer. — I  have  not  grown  that  variety  for  several  years.  The  Caro- 
line is  certainly  inferior  to  it  in  quality.  Bet  be's  Golden  was  not  injured  at 
all  last  winter,  and  it  bore  as  full  as  could  be  desired. 

President  Ohmer  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  local  Horticultural  Soci- 
eties. 

The  report  of  the  Summit  County  Horticultural  Society  was  then  read 
Mr.  Crawford: 


REPORT  OF  SUMMIT  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
By  M.  Crawford,  Secretary. 

This  Society  was  organized  nearly  four  years  ago.  It  meets  monthly,  at  the  homes 
of  the  members,  each  person  or  family  carrying  a  well-filled  lurch-basket. 

The  time  before  dinner  is  occupied  in  visiting  and  ^Xivmiriing  the  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  on  exhibition,  while  the  hcstess  and  some  of  the  ladies  arrange  the 
contents  of  the  baskets  on  the  table. 

After  dinner,  the  meeticg  is  called  to  order,  minutes  are  read  and  reports  of  com- 
mittees received.  Usually  these  reports  give  lise  to  extecded  discussions.  The  essay 
ie  then  read  and  discussed,  questions  asked,  the  ntxt  place  of  meetiDg  decided  upon, 
and  the  essayist  appointed. 

Our  Society  is  making  a  moderate  and  healthy  growth.  New  members  are  received 
nearly  every  month.  Our  people  have  away  of  bringing  fxtra  fine  specimens  of 
horticultural  products,  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest.  Nearly  every  new  thing 
offered  by  seedsman  or  nurseryman  is  testf  d  by  some  of  us,  and  all  get  the  benefit. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of  our  most  earnest  working  members,  Prof.  E.  W. 
Claypole,  of  Buchtel  College,  who  is  perfectly  competent  to  Fettle  any  question  in 
geology,  botany  or  entomology  that  may  come  up.  He  and  his  wife  and  sister  have 
furnished  some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  read  before  our  Society  this  year. 

E.  H.  Cushman,  from  the  Grape  region  of  Cuyahoga  county,  meets  with  us  fre- 
quently, and  is  our  committee  on  vineyards. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Otting,  of  Medina  county,  ( omes  occasionally.  He  contributed  largely 
towards  making  our  strawberry  meeting  a  success. 

L.  B.  Pierce  is  always  present  when  not  out  of  the  county,  and  is  our  authority  on 
ornamental  planting. 

Geo.  W.  Dean,  Vice-President  of  the  Portage  County  Horticultural  Society,  is  one 
of  our  members,  and  one  whose  words  have  great  weight  with  horticulturists  in  our 
section.  We  have  no  scruples  about  receiving  recruits  from  the  Portage  County 
Society,  as  it  has,  perhaps,  two  to  our  one;  and  besides,  our  gain  is  no  loss  to  it. 

Of  the  rank  and  file  I  will  say  nothing,  though  they  have  the  good  of  the  Society 
at  heart,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  its  interests. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  our  Sf^ciety  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  county.  Our 
proceedings  are  published  monthly,  and  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

President. — Are  ther-^  any  other  members  ready  to  report  for  their  Horticul- 
tural societies? 

In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  the  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of 
the  Portage  County  Horticultural  Society : 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  PORTAGE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Willson,  Secretary. 

'  This  Society,  organized  in  February,  1879,  has  experienced  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
During  iis  existence,  the  recipts  for  membership  fees  have  amounted  to  $571.00,  an 
average  of  over  $81.00  each  year.  Besides  paying  all  current  expenses,  including 
printing  and  binding  two  hundred  annual  reports,  it  has  purchased  h  large  tent,  owns 
knives,  forks  and  spoons,  and  a  stnall  library  of  valuable  books.  Membergbip  fees, 
this  year,  amount  to  $100.00,  eight  dollars  more  than  during  any  previous  year,  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  more  than  last  year.  The  total  membership  approximates  three 
hundred. 

The  monthly  meetings  have  been  regularly  held,  and  the  attendance  has  ranged 
from  forey,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty,  averaging,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  tw^enty- 
five.  The  essayists  have  generally  responded  to  the  call  of  duty.  The  ra?.jority  of 
the  committees  have  faithfully  attended  to  their  work.  The  »  xh'.bits  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  though  not  equal  to  soiae  previous  years,  has  been  commend- 
able, and  the  social  feature  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  and  value.  The  eesfiys 
have  been  able,  instructive,  and  valuable,  and  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
The  young  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested,  and  have  furrdshed  some  valu- 
able essays.  The  practical  influence  of  the  Society  is  visible  in  ir.creaeed  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  adornment  of  homes  and  places  of  public 
resort.    The  Society  is  progressive,  its  prospects  hopeful,  and  its  mission  helpful. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  communication,  inviting  the  Society 
to  visit  the  new  State  Fair  Grounds : 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Secretary's  Office, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  2d,  1885. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen: — The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
Society,  or  as  many  members  ther'-of  as  can  make  it  convenient,  visit  the  new  State 
Fair  Grounds,  and  view  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  made  and  in  progress, 
and  therefore  hereby  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  make  such  vitit  any  time  on 
Thursday,  December  3,  that  may  best  suit  your  convenience. 

Upon  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  and  the  naming  of  the  hour  that  may 
suit  your  pleasure  and  convenience,  the  State  Board  will  arrange  for  a  special  car 
over  the  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R  ,  to  convey  you  to  and  from  the  grounds,  v/hich  are,  by 
rail,  but  three  minutes'  ride  from  the  Union  Depot. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  W.  Fleming, 

By  order  of  the  Board.  Assistant  Secretary. 

President  Ohmer. — Gentlemen,  what  will  you  do  with  this  invitation? 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  could  not  ac- 
cept the  invitation  at  the  time  stated. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Innis  made  the  moiion  that  the  invitation  be  accepted,  and  the 
time  set  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.    Carried  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  Warren  County  Horticultural  Society  was  then  read,  as 
follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  WARREN  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  (1885). 
By  M.  a.  Jameson,  Secretary. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  have  been  held  as  usual  during  the  year,  regularly  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  each  month. 

The  membership  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  seven,  and 
new  members  have  been  added  at  each  meeting. 

In  January,  February,  and  March,  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  opera  house  in 
Lebanon.  The  other  meetings  were  held  at  the  residences  of  members  in  different 
parts  of  the  county. 
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•  A  number  of  exceedingly  practical  papers  have  been  read  and  addresses  delivered 
before  the  Society  during  the  year,  araong  which  were  the  following: 

In  February,  by  Miss  M.  Lownes,  of  Morrow,  an  essay  on  "  Home  Influence." 

In  March,  by  Josiah  Morrow,  Esq.,  of  Lebanon,  O.,  an  essay  entitled,  "Variation 
in  Plants." 

In  April,  by  Wm.  T.  Whitacre,  of  Morrow,  O.,  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Origin  and 
History  of  Certain  Products  of  the  Soil,  and  their  Influence  on  the  Civilization  of 
this  Country." 

In  May,  bv  C.  M.  Thompson,  Efq.,  of  Lebanon,  O.,  an  essay— subject,  "Instinct 
and  Reason." 

At  the  June  meeting,  an  unusually  interesting  programme  of  exercises  was  carried 
out,  and  the  atteudaace  numbered  fu  ly  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Rev.  William 
Ashmore,  a  missionary,  lately  returned  from  Swatow,  China,  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  and,  upon  an  invitation  of  the  Society,  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  concern- 
ing the  peculiar  methods  pursued  in  cultivating  the  soil  in  that  heathen  land. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Hageman,  of  Camp  Hageman,  Ohio,  followed  with  an  address  on  Straw- 
berries, of  which  he  then  and  there  exhibited  thirty-one  distinct  varieties,  of  his 
own  raising. 

In  July,  James  B.  Graham,  of  Lebanon,  addressed  the  Society  on  "Landscape 
and  Flowfr Gardening." 

In  August,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Danforth,  of  Maineville,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Happy 
Medium,  or  the  Line  of  Equilibrium  in  All  Things." 

In  September,  an  essay,  entitled,  "How  Shall  We  Educate  our  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters?" was  read  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Baughman,  of  Springboro,  O. 

In  October,  Mr.  Geo.W.  Carey,  formerly  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  Secretary 
of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  Society  on 
the  "Management  of  our  Agricultural  Fairs." 

In  November,  at  the  Orphan's  Home,  near  Lebanon,  the  Society  was  rOyally  wel- 
comed by  the  officers  of  that  institution,  and  at  this  meeting  Rev.  Wm.  Bellar,  of 
near  Lebanon,  addressed  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  "  Horticultural  Societies."' 

These  essays  were  all  interesting  and  practical,  and  discussions  of  the  various 
topics  treated  were  engaged  in  at  the  respective  meetings,  with  evident  profit  to  the 
Society. 

There  has  been  a  constant  and  continued  growth  in  the  Society  during  the  year, 
and  discussions,  relative  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  all  kinds  of  horticultural  pro- 
ducts, have  been  held  at  every  meeting,  with  no  abatement  of  interest.. 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  many  members,  that  the  year  just  closing  has  been 
one  of  greater  prosperity  to  the  organization  than  any  pre\ious  one  in  its  history. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  from  an  old  member  of  the 
Society,  who  had  dropped  out,  but  has  renewed  his  membership — Mr.  Milton. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1885. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.:  Dear  ^Sir— PI  ease  find  enclosed  $1.00  as  membershhip  fee 
for  one  year,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  I  see  no  members  at  present  from 
this  county  on  your  books. 

I  intended  being  at  the  present  meeting  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  but  am  afraid  I 
cannot  reach  it.  Still,  from  what  I  see  in  the  papers,  all  the  leading  horticultural 
talent  in  the  State  have  been  secured  by  the  Society  to  take  part  in  the  discussions, 
etc.,  I  shall  lose  considerable  enjoyment.  The  future  may  make  it,  however,  more 
convenient  to  attend,  for  me. 

The  nrocsedines  of  last  year  I  have,  bound  with  the  Agricultural  Report.  From 
them  I  should  judge  you  are  getting  better  as  a  society.  It  is  the  best  report  I  have 
yet  seen  issued.    Keep  on  ;  you  are  doing  a  good  work. 

There  are  one  or  two  branches  of  horticulture  in  which  I  think  your  society  takes 
too  little  interest,  namely,  horticulture  as  pertaining  to  the  decorating  of  our  home 
surroundings,  and  horticulture  in  relation  to  window  or  parlor  gardening.  I  think 
as  a  State  society,  standing  out  as  a  leader  of  horticulture  in  its  broadest  and  most 
general  meaning,  should  devote  time  for  essays  and  discussions  on  the  other  branches 
of  horticulture  besides  fruits ;  this  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  appointing  essay- 
ists from  your  members,  to  read  essays  on  such  subjects  relating  to  floriculture  etc. 
as  are  most  beneficial  to  the  beautifying  of  our  homes,  both  outside  and  inside.  I 
do  not  make  these  suggestions  from  any  personal  interests,  as  a  florist,  but  do  it' for 
the  benefit  of  the  society  and  people  generally.  A  good  many  people  abstain  from 
being  members  of  the  society  and  from  attending  its  meetings,  because,  as  an  old 
3  HOR 
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member  said  to  me,  "  it  is  all  fruit ;  and  a  person  who  does  not  know  anything  about 
fruit,  however  much  he  may  know  about  the  other  branches  of  horticulture,  has  no 
business  in  that  society."  While  I  for  one  would  not  go  »s  far  as  this,  still  I  think 
there  might  be  a  good  many  changes  made  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  society 
and  horticulture  generally.  Mansfield  Milton. 

The  Secretary  remarked :  This  Society  is  just  what  its  members  make  it. 
If  the  florists  wish  to  come  in  and  discuss  their  work,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  it.  We  have  appointed  an  afternoon  at  this  session  for  the 
special  consideration  of  these  subjects.  I  think  there  has  been  no  intentional 
neglect  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Palmer.  — I  suggest  that  this  Society  send  a  very  urgent  invitation  to 
Mr.  Milton  to  give  us  a  lecture  on  Floriculture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  beau- 
tiful in  our  home  surroundings  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  haven't  a  report 
of  our  Horticultural  Society.  We  have  fifteen  or  twenty  very  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers, and  we  hold  very  interesting  meetings. 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz  stated  that  during  his  visit  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  assured 
by  Dr.  Reigel  that  of  all  the  reports  he  received,  he  enjoyed  the  reports  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  the  most.  At  Berlin  he  was  invited  to  a  large 
exhibition  of  flowers.  He  received  many  expressions  of  interest  in  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  and  distributed  a  number  of  copies  of  the  reports. 

Secretary  Campbell. — Just  a  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Milton's  letter.  He  sent  me  his  dollar  and  renewed  his  membership  in 
the  Society.  I  wrote  him  a  very  earnest  letter,  requesting  him  to  be  present, 
stating  to  him  that  we  had  appointed  Thursday  for  the  discussion  of  this  very 
subject. 

A  report  of  the  Delaware  County  Horticultural  Society  being  called  for,  Mr. 
H;  McMaster,  President  of  the  Society,  who  was  present,  stated  that  no 
written  report  was  made,  that  gardeners  were  not  very  plentiful,  yet  they  have 
an  interesting  society  and  have  developed  facts  that  are  useful.  He  stated  that 
he  had  developed  what  might  be  called  a  farmer's  fruit  house,  which  was  prov- 
ing a  success,  and  also  a  vinegar  generator,  which  would  make  perfect  vinegar 
from  new  cider  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Mr.  McMaster  exhibited  drawings 
and  a  description  of  his  process.    The  following  is  his 

PLAN  OF  FRUIT-PRESERVIJsG  HOUSE. 

By  H.  McMaster,  of  LEONARr>SBURG. 

I  made  it  from  a  house  I  put  up  for  a  bee-house.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  square, 
boarded  with  barn  siding,  battened  with  O.  G.  molding  snd  painted  ;  inside  wall  is 
brick,  four  inches  thick  and  plastered,  filling  betweeo  with  s-iw  dust;  space,  nine 
inches. 

When  changing  the  house  I  took  out  the  floor,  dug  down  two  feet,  took  out  the 
stone  wall  on  two  sides  opposite,  extending  the  dug-oat  two  ft-et  outside  from  the 
house.  Built  up  piers,  making  five  divisions,  covering  Irom  pier  to  pier  with  broad 
stone,  two  by  four  ft-et.  When  on  piers,  it  is  level  with  the  ground  ;  buiit  wall  on  flat 
stone  to  sill. 

I  use  two-inch  plank,  two  by  four  feet,  covering  the  spaces  between  the  piers,  fit- 
ting nicely  on  flat  stone  against  the  wall,  piers  and  ground.  Planks  are  used  to  close 
coolers.  Fruit  room  I  floored  on  joists,  making  a  space  under  the  floor  nbout  eigh- 
teen inches.  This  ia  used  as  a  cooler  under  fruit-room,  using  plank  to  open  and  close, 
to  hold  the  temperature  of  fruit-room.  When  the  standard  is  correct  in  fruit-room, 
close  the  coolers  under  fruit-room  with  the  plank,  and  cover  with  saw-dust. 

I  covered  the  floor  of  fruit-room  with  saw-dust  six  inches  thick,  as  I  ai)proach  the 
sides  of  the  room  I  increase  to  a  foot,  fillicg  up  above  the  stone  wall.  Inside  the 
fruit-room,  I  studded  and  boarded,  filling  up  with  saw-dust,  making  cf  the  three, 
one  wall,  twenty-two  inches  thick.  One  entrance,  no  window  ;  double  door,  which 
is  shut  on  packing. 
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In  front,  I  built  a  house  ten  feet  square,  with  double  wall,  filled  with  saw- dust ;  one 
window  and  one  entrance,  with  door.  This  is  to  protect  the  entrance  to  fruit-house 
and  work-room.    All  fruit  is  graded  here. 

Over  the  fruit- room,  it  is  floored.  Ice  chamber  is  there,  seventeen  feet  square  four 
high,  pitched  with  hot  gas  tar.  Will  put  in  its  place  another  a  year,  galvanized  iron 
ice  reservoir  fifteen  feet  square.  The  ice  or  upper  room  is  protected  from  the  heat 
by  a  double  and  filled  wall.  I  s  u<'.ded,  raftered,  and  boarded  the  upper  room,  filled 
with  chafl?,  straw,  and  saw  dust,  the  latter  but  hghtly ;  space  two  and  a  half  feet, 
packed  very  solid  j  filling,  a  little  damp. 

When  the  new  ice  reservoir  is  completed,  will  have  two  and  a  half  feet  between  the 
ice  and  protective  wall ;  two  outlets  to  room,  w^ith  three  doors,  each  shutting  on  pack- 
ing ;  space  between  the  ice  and  wall,  have  four  coolers  on  each  side,  connecting  with 
fruit-room.    In  th*»  floor  of  fruit- room  are  other  opening  doors  used  as  coolers. 

The  coolers  are  all  brought  into  use  to  cool  the  rooms  before  \^  inter.  Commence 
cooling  f  s  soon  as  fruit  is  put  into  the  house,  alwsys  using  coolers  when  it  is  colder 
outside  than  in,  and  w  th  cure  to  open  and  shut,  as  occasion  requires.  I  get  the  fruit- 
room  to  a  frosted  state  before  winter  arrives.  I  then  close  all  the  coolers  connecting 
with  the  fruit-room.  This  house  can  be  made  a  success  without  the  aid  of  ice.  I 
can  bring  it  to  the  proper  standard,  which  is  four  to  six  degrees  below  freezing  ;  and 
with  the  aid  cf  coolers  under  the  fruit-room  I  can  hold  the  desired  standard,  not 
varying  a  degree  until  warm  weather,  and  then  very  slow.  With  the  aid  of  ice,  can 
hold  much  longer ;  and  if  the  ice  is  well  protected,  it  may  be  held  all  summer,  keep- 
ing temperature  near  freezing  point  in  fruit-house,  gathering  your  fruit,  putting  it 
dirfctly  under  ice,  beicg  able  to  keep  all  varieties  with  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  loss. 

The  ice  reservoir  is  made  so  as  to  use  a  force-pump.  Wht- n  freezing  ice  in  it,  cover 
the  space  over  the  coders  with  one  foot  of  saw-du&t,  to  prevent  fruit-room  from  be- 
coming too  cool. 

In  May  and  June,  when  taking  fruit  out  into  the  work-room,  warmer  air  will  enter 
fruit-rooiii ;  open  coolers  between  the  two  t  oms,  the  warm  air  will  pass  to  the  upper 
room,  the  lower  room  holding  its  temperature,  or  near  it,  by  the  aid  <  f  the  ice  above. 

This  plan  can  be  brought  to  every  man's  door,  costing  but  little,  built  in  a 
small  way ;  yet  it  may  be  built  in  the  largest  forms.  This  plan  of  keeping  apples 
retains  all  their  fine  quality,  lipens  tlie  fruit  in  its  most  peifect  state,  tender,  brittle, 
breaking,  and  juicy,  having  lost  no  aroma.  Its  low  temperature,  darkness,  and  con- 
fined air,  all  aid  in  perfecting  th«  apple  to  the  highest  quality  attainable,  with  a  very 
small  per  cent,  lost  by  decay  or  wilting. 

[The  Secretary  received  from  Mr.  McMaster,  on  May  11,  1886,  specimens  of  Rome 
Beauty,  Northern  Spy,  Grimes'.  Golden,  Yellow  Belle  flower,  Jonathan,  White  Pip- 
pin, Baldwin,  and  some  others  which  had  been  kept  in  this  fruit  house,  and  they 
were  in  excellent  condition.] 

REPORT  OF  COLUMBUS  HOTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1885. 
By  J.  J.  Janney,  Secretary. 

In  making  the  report  for  this  Society  for  the  year  1885,  we  feel  called  upon  to  say 
that,  while  the  year's  work  has  been  an  improvement  over  that  for  many  years  past, 
yet  the  Society  has  not  succeeded  in  attracting  to  it  as  much  of  the  public  interest  as 
it  should  have,  and  as  the  members  think  it  deserves.  The  number  of  members  has 
increased  slowly,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  members  who  are  emphatically 
"  silent  partners,"  showing  no  interest  whatever  in  its  existence — not  even  by  a  silent 
attendance  upon  its  meetings ;  and  a  fact,  which  seems  a  strange  one  to  some  of  us, 
is,  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  citizens,  lovers  and  cultivators  of  flowers,  and 
gardeners,  who  seem  not  to  know  that  our  Society  has  an  existence.  But,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, we  are  but  repeating  the  experience  of  many  others. 

All  our  regular  meetings  have  been  held  but  one,  in  April,  and  we  have  had  sev- 
eral special  meetings. 

Amongst  the  subjects  on  which  papers  were  read  and  addresses  made,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Proper  Winter  Care  of  House  Plants;"  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers and  Plants;"  *'How  to  Plant  a  Tree;"  "The  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants;" 
"  Noxious  and  Injurious  Plants." 

In  addition  to  the  papers  and  addresses,  the  following  topics  were  discussed: 
"Care  of  Lawns;"  "Uncommon  Shortness  of  Grass  this  Summer;"  "Currant  and 
Cabbage  Worms;"  " Strawberries— Varieties  and  Cultivation;"  "Profusion  and 
Brightness  of  Wild  Flowers  this  Season ;"  "  Tobacco  as  a  Fertilizer,"  and  "A  Botanic 
Garden." 
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The  Society  had  a  strawberry  exhibition  and  festival,  at  which  forty-five  different 
varieties  were  exhibited.  The  Society  also  held  two  exhibitions  of  flowers  and  fruits 
which  were  creditable.  We  also  appointed,  and  had  a  representative  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition. 

While  the  members  feel  that  they  have  cause  for  congratulation  on  progress  made 
they  are  by  no  means  satisfied.  ' 

President  Ohmer. — We  have  been  making  an  effort  to  have  local  societies 
organized  in  every  county  in  the  State,  but  somehow  or  other  we  have  failed. 
I  considered  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  to  make  an 
effort  to  do  so,  but  in  their  reports  they  say  nothmg  about  new  horticultural 
societies.  There  is  much  depending  on  them  to  make  this  Society  valuable. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  societies,  you  would  not  have  half  the  people  present 
that  you  now  have.  You  go  into  Michigan — the  State  Society  meets  four  times 
a  year,  I  believe.  I  am  very  anxious  about  this  matter.  I  know  of  the  good 
that  results  from  them,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  have  these  societies  organized. 
If  two  or  three  of  you  get  together  with  your  ladies,  and  hold  a  meeting,  you 
can  do  good.  Have  a  meeting,  and  hold  the  form,  anyhow.  The  form  is 
worth  something.  It  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  would  like  a  society  es- 
pecially in  this  county.  I  would  like  to  come  and  meet  with  them.  I  have 
been  expecting  an  invitation,  but  the  -nvitation  doesn't  come.  I  guess  they 
don't  want  me.  They  have  good  material  here.  All  they  want  is  energy.  I 
want  you  to  invite  me  to  one  of  your  meetings.    Don't  forget  it. 

The  Committee  on  Business  announced  the  programme  for  the  evening  ses- 
sion. 

The  President  then  announced  the  names  of  the  members  upon  other  com- 
mittees. 

President. — It  is  customary  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing new  members  of  the  Society.  President  Westwater,  H.  C.  Noble,  and 
G.  S.  Innis  were  appointed.  Let  there  be  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  There 
was  a  lady  asked  me  to-day,  if  ladies  could  become  members.  The  name  of 
Mrs.  Carrie  Lovejoy  was  suggested. 

Mr.  Weltz  suggested  that  the  committee  be  made  larger. 

President, — I  he  committee  can  add  to  their  number. 

Mr.  Weltz. — It  wouldn't  look  very  well  published  in  the  paper,  with  so  small 
a  committee. 

President. — I  approve  of  the  suggestion. 

The  names  of  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Weltz,  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Lofland  were 
added  to  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  was  then  announced,  as  follows  :  J.  W.  West- 
water,  H.  C.  Noble,  G.  S.  Innis,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Lovejoy, 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fisher,  of  Columbus,  and  Leo  Weltz,  of  Wilmington. 

The  President  then  announced  the  Committee  on  Fruit :  Leo  Weltz,  of 
Wilmington;  John  Post,  of  Columbus;  and  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Tadmor. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  until  half-past  seven  p.m. 

Wednesday  Evening,  De::ember  2,  7:30  p.m.,  1885. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  half  past  seven,  by  President 
Ohmer. 

Doctor  Townshend,  of  the  State  University,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  on  behalf  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

The  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  has  assigned  to  me  the  pleasant  duty  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  the  gratification  which  its  members  feel  in  meeting  you  again  in  our 
good  city,  and  of  extending  to  you  all  a  hearty  welcome.  I  assure  you  this  welcome 
s  not  merely  a  formal  matter,  for  we  meet  you,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  old  friends. 
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Similarity  of  tastes  and  aims  have  brought  the  members  of  your  Society  together, 
annually,  for  many  years,  and  neither  personal  ambitions  nor  private  interests  have 
been  permitted  to  mar  the  harmony  of  your  proceedings,  and,  consequently,  we  al- 
ways expect  your  meetings  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

I  beg  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  upon  the 
success  which  has  thus  far  rewarded  their  labors.  For  more  than  thirty  years— first 
as  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  and  later  as  the  State  Horti(tultural  Society — you 
have  been  diligently  at  work.  Some  of  ns  can  bear  testimony  how  extensively  de- 
licious fruits  have  been  muHiplied,  and  how  many  homes  have  been  made  beautiful 
since  this  Society  b^gan  to  exert  an  influence.  A  review  of  what  you  have  already 
accomplished  will,  I  trust,  inspire  you  with  courage  to  undertake  the  work  still  be- 
fore you.  Doubtless,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  To  this,  the  present  meeting 
will  probably  direct  our  attention. 

Again,  in  behalf  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this  city,  I  wish  to  assure  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

President  Ohmer  then  responded  in  behalf  of  the  State  Society,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  : 

It  affords  us,  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  b8  with  you  this  evening,  and  hear  the  beautifully  expressed  words  of  your 
welcoming  address.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  we  all  appreciate  every  word  you 
have  just  spoken. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Society  has  held  its  annual  meeting  twice  in 
succession  in  the  same  place.  Your  welcome,  and  entertaining  manner  of  last  year 
was  so  captivating,  that  when  the  fact  became  known  that  you  desired  us  to  meet 
here  again  this  year,  the  desire  to  accept  the  invitation  was  irresistible,  and  here  we 
are,  in  full  force,  to  accept  the  welcome  just  tendered  us.  We  feel  at  home  here  in 
Columbus,  because  we  know  we  are  weUome,  an-d  hope  our  meeting  will  be  largely 
attended  by  citizens  of  your  city. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  meetings  ever  held 
by  the  Society,  and  you,  and  your  friends,  Mr.  President,  will  do  much  to  make  it  so. 

Again,  I  thank  you,  in  behalf  of  our  association. 

President  Ohmer  then  introduced  Mayor  Walcutt,  who  welcomed  the  Society 
in  behalf  of  the  city,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Society  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  executive  officer  of  the  city,  to  give  you  welcome  to 
the  city.  I  expected  to  have  been  a  spectator  here,  to-night,  and  to  have  spent  the 
evening  without  taking  part ;  but  I  am  glad  to  assure  you  of  your  welcome  here,  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I  know  nothing  about,  it  is  horticulture.  My  day 
is  pretty  nearly  gone  by,  and  I  am  not  very  old,  either.  My  avocation  in  life  has 
been  in  a  little  different  channel,  but  every  day,  you,  gentlemen,  are  improving  in 
the  production  of  what  js  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  1  envy  you. 
I  envy  you  the  work  you  are  engaged  in.  Yours  is  a  glorious  work.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
and  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do  it.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  grow  an  apple  or  a  peach 
or  a  pear.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  know  whether  it  was  good  or  not,  when  I 
tasted  it.  I  envy  you  your  taste  and  spirit  in  cultivation.  You  are  laboring  for  the 
benefit  of  your  children  and  children's  children  and  great  grandchildren. 

I  welcome  you,  and  congratulate  you  upon  your  advancement  in  science,  and  I  hope 
you  will  have  all  the  enjoyment  you  want  in  Columbus ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  intimate  it,  and  I  will  do  it. 

President  Ohmer. — General  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  will  respond  to  the  kind 
welcome  of  Mayor  Walcutt,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
General  Hurst  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Citizens  of  Columbus : 

A  year  ago,  we  accepted  your  invitation  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  in  Columbus, 
and  our  welcome  was  so  warm,  so  hearty,  so  earnest,  and  our  entertainment  so  boun- 
tiful, that  when  we  went  home  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  If,  indeed,  it  be  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  then  the  people  of  Columbus  must  be  happy."   This  year,  we 
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come  again  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  here,  and  we  find  the  same  warm  words  of 
welcome,  and  the  same  welcome  of  the  heart  behind  these  words.  What  we  can  say 
when  we  go  home  this  time,  I  cannot  imagine. 

But,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  referred  to  our  avocation,  and  congratulated  us  upon  the  work 
we  are  accomplishing.  We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  and  what  you  said  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  horticulturists  of  the  State  ol  Ohio  are  engaged  in  a  noble 
work.  It  is  a  work  upon  which,  every  morning,  when  we  rise  and  go  to  that  work, 
we  may  ask  God's  blessing ;  and  when  we  lie  down  to  rest  at  night,  there,  among  our 
trees,  and  vines,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  we  can  breathe  a  pure  atmos- 
phere and  a  healthful  spirit,  and  ask  God  to  prosper  the  work  of  our  hands.  It  is  a 
noble  cause.  It  is  a  noble  avocation  that  we  are  engaged  in,  and  we  ought  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  and  be  proud  that  the  lines  hava  fallen  to  us  in  such  pleasant 
places. 

These  courtesies  that  you  e|:tend,  are  very  grateful  to  us.  This  fr*iternity  of  feel- 
ing, and  this  generosity  with  which  we  were  welcomed  last  year,  and  again  this  year, 
are  a  credit  to  the  people  of  Coiumbas.  These  words  of  kindness,  thf  se  feelings  of 
brotherhood  are  to  us  like  the  vine  climbing  against  our  grirvlen  wall,  se^nding  out 
their  sweet  inflaences,  and  makin?  our  homes  happy  and  blesseiJ.  Ihese  evidences 
of  your  kindlj'^  feeling  shall  not  be  lost  upon  us.  We  are  grateful  for  them,  and  will 
go  home  with  these  grateful  feelings  toward  the  people  of  Columbus. 

We  accept  the  welcome  which  you  so  generously  give  us,  and  shall  be  glad  to  enjoy 
this  meeting  with  you. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

The  rapidly  moving  wheels  ot  time  have  again  brought  us  to  our  annual  meeting. 
It  is  just  one  ye  ir  to-day,  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  together  in  this  city 
as  the  guests  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society.  That  raeetino;  was  one  of  the 
best  the  Society  has  ever  held  in  point  of  attendauce,  the  character  of  the  papers 
read,  and  the  discussions  that  followed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  meeting  will  likewise 
be  a  success  in  all  particulars. 

We  assemble  here  to-day,  in  annual  session,  to  greet  one  another,  to  give  our  expe- 
rience and  doings  of  the  past,  and  prospect  of  the  coming  yeer. 

At  our  last  meeting,  we  thought  it  well  and  pr  'per  to  enlarjje  the  Add-lnterim 
Committee  from  five  to  ten  members,  thinking  by  so  doing  we  would  get  reports  from 
every  part  of  the  State,  which  fact  would  materially  increase  the  interest  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  add  value  to  our  procee(]ings.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  and  that 
we  will  get  good  reports  from  them  all. 

In  my  last  annual  address,  I  recommended  the  propriety  of  having  a  Eummer 
meeting  of  this  Society,  which  recommendation  was  adopted,  but  f  or  various  reasons 
no  summer  meeting  was  held.  If  you  are  still  r.f  the  opinion  that  a  summer  meet- 
ing is  desirable,  and  may  result  in  good,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  receive  invita- 
tions from  members  during  this  session  for  said  meetiog,  also  to  naH>e  the  time,  as 
well  as  place.  It  ouc^ht  to  be,  I  think,  durijig  the  berry  season,  June  or  July.  The 
Society  will  please  take  action  on  the  matter  during  this  meeting. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  Great  World's  Exposition  held  ia  New  Orleans,  last  win- 
ter and  Spring.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  grand  exposition,  notwithstanding  the  many 
adverse  crit  c  sms.  The  display  at  Horticultural  Hill  and  surroundings  was  never 
equaled  on  this  continent.  Our  Secretary  gives  you  an  excellent  but  condensed  re- 
port of  said  exposition  on  page  192  of  hia  last*  report,  which  most  of  you  have  no 
doubt  read. 

The  meeting  of  the  Americin  Pomological  Society,  in  Grand  R.^pids,  Michigan, 
last  September,  was  an  excellent  one    Our  Secretary  will  give  you  a  report  of  same. 

The  subject  of  insect  depredation  to  our  fruits,  which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  which  so  often  blights  the  prospective  profits  of  fruit  growers, 
was  fully  discussed  at  said  meeting  by  the  veteran  p^molo^ists  of  the  country.  I^Iany 
new  facts  were  told  of  the  efficacy  of  certain  applicatio  is  to  our  trees  and  berry 
bushes,  and  their  success  with  them,  which  warrant  me  in  calling  your  attention  to 
the  matter,  hoping  that  the  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  at  this  meeting.  1  know 
of  nothing  that  is  of  greater  importance  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  than  that  of 
the  destruction  of  our  insect  enemies. 

The  time  has  probably  come,  when  we  must  take  up  the  subject  of  over-production 
of  fruits,  as  is  the  case  in  some  branches  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  How  best 
to  avoid  this,  is  a  question  proper  to  be  discussed  by  you.    We  have  not  sullered  in 
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this  respect  in  this  State,  as  have  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  other  States,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  taking  the  advantage  of  their  experience.  It  does  not  pay  to 
raise  a  large  crop  of  fruit  to  be  sent  to  an  overstocked  market,  then  to  be  sold  at 
prices,  in  some  cases,  not  sufficient  to  pay  freight  and  commission  charges— that  which 
is  getting  qaite  common  of  late. 

The  organization  of  new  Horticultural  Societies  is  a  subject  to  which  I  called  your 
attention  a  year  ago.  The  increase  in  number  of  from  five  to  ten  members  of  the 
Ad-Interim  Com^mittee,  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  our  State,  I  had  reason 
to  believe  would  take  the  lea<l,  interest  their  neighbors  on  the  subject,  and,  in  time, 
result  in  the  organization  of  new  societies.  I  did  not  expect  that  much  could  be 
done  the  first  year,  other  than  probahly  8  >w  eood  seed,  in  good  ground,  from  which,  in 
time,  we  would  gather  good  fruit.  We  shall  bn  glad  to  hear  from  members  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  we  would  like  to  know  what  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  northern  States  hold  their  annual 
Horticultural  meetings  the  firet  week  in  Df  cembtT.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
and  perhaps  others,  hold  their  m^^etinga  that  month.  A  delegation  was  coming  from 
Kansas  to  attend  our  meeting.  I  received  a  letter  from  them  about  two  weeks  since, 
saying  th  ^y  could  not  come,  as  their  meeting  was  on  the  first  week,  and  could  not  be 
at  both  places  at  once.  I,  and  probably  other  members  of  our  association,  desired 
to  attend  meetings  of  neighboring  States,  but  cannot  do  so.  Some  of  these  States 
have  their  time  of  meetinsr  named  in  their  constitution,  and  cannot  well  change.  In 
our  State,  it  is  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  name  the  time.  In  my  opinion, 
the  time  ought  to  be  named  by  the  Society,  at  this  meeting,  or  at  the  meeting  held 
during  the  State  Fair  week,  when  the  place  of  the  December  meeting  is  agreed  upon. 
The  responsibility  would  then  rest  where  it  properly  belorgs. 

I  would  further  recomm'  nd  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  interest  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  work  of  our  Society.  Our  present  membership  is  largely  composed  of  men 
who  have  p  ssed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  must  soon  pass  away,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  young  men  who  are  to  take  their  places.  How  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
end,  I  will  leave  for  you  to  say. 

The  admirable  arrangement  of  fruits  upon  the  tables,  and  the  management  of  the 
work  of  committees  at  the  last  State  Fair,  deserve  special  mention.  The  attending 
member  of  the  Board,  General  S.  H.  Hurst,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  enforcing, 
the  improved  methods,  deserves  special  mention.  The  effort  to  have  the  different 
entries  of  fruits  placed  together,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  enable  the  committees  to  bet- 
ter compare  the  character  of  the  exhibits,  and  do  all  parties  justice,  was  attempted 
on  former  occasions,  but  never  f  lly  accomplished  until  ordered  bv  an  old  soldier. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  an  exhibitor  to  desire  to  have  all  his  fruits  together,  as 
had  been  allowed  from  the  first.  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  yield  to  the  inevitable. 
I  did  so  bravely,  when  I  found  it  had  to  he  dove. 

The  hdls  in  which  the  fruit  and  floral  displays  have  been  made  in  the  past,  were 
poorly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  as  we  are  now  to  have  new  buildings  erected  on 
the  new  Fair  Grounds,  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  meet- 
ing to  confer  with  Secretary  Chamberlain  in  getting  up  plans  for  Horticultural  Hall 
that  will,  in  all  respects,  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Hoping  our  meeting  here  this  December  will  result  in  important  advancement  in 
the  inter-sts  of  Horticulture,  and  that  the  Good  Lord  will  continue  to  shower  his  bless- 
ings upon  us,  I  will  close  these  few  words,  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Secretary  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Society  on  the  subject  of 

FRUIT  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

I  have  always  found  it  easier  to  pay  a  note  ninety  days  from  now,  than  it  is  to  pay 
it  now;  and  so,  when  your  Secretary  requested  me  to  open  the  discussion  on  "fruit 
reports,"  reports  on  the  condition  of  fruits,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable 
supply  and  demand,  it  was  easy  to  promise,  it  was  very  much  like  a  note  of  ninety 
days,  and  I  thought  I  could  pay  it.  I  remembered  that  I  had  read  a  peper  on  this 
subject  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  had  done  it  once,  I  could  do  it 
twice,  for  the  newspaper  men  got  that  paper.  But  the  unusual  amount  of  labor  con- 
nected with  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  and  other  extra  office  work,  has  prevented  my 
doing  so  ;  and  so  I  am  without  anything  written  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  said  that 
if  you  scratch  a  Tartar  skin  deep,  you  will  find  the  Czar  there ;  and  so,  I  suppose  you 
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think  that  if  you  scratch  me  skm  deep,  you  will  strike  something  on  the  subject  of 
crop  reports. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  if  you  had  told  me  that  I  would  pore  willingly  over  long 
columns  of  figures,  I  should  have  laughed  at  the  impossibility.  If  there  was  any- 
thing I  used  to  hate,  it  was  long  columns  of  figures ;  and  the  only  thing  now  I  like 
about  it  is,  when  we  tiave  footed  them  up,  to  see  how  fifteen  hundred  men  reporting 
from  all  portions  of  the  State,  wh^n  we  have  averaged  or  summarized  their  opinions, 
and  thus  have  their  combined  opinions,  declare  exactly  the  same  facts  that  my  eyes 
disclose  to  me,  when  I  travel  here  and  there  through  the  State,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops. 

Your  Secretary  is  responsible  for  my  appearing  before  you  a  body  of  specialists. 
For  I  am  not  myself  a  horticultural  specialist  like  the  naost  of  you,  and  therefore 
doubt  my  right  to  speak  here,  and  shall  not  detain  you  long.  It  is  true,  that  on  my 
farm,  which  I  have  managed  at  arm's  length  for  the  past  six  seasons,  I  have  a  fine 
young  apple  orchard  of  about  fifteen  acres,  everv  tree  set  by  my  own  hand  and 
pruned  by  it  ever  since,  and  just  come  to  splendid  bearing.  Siill  I  am  not  an  expert 
or  specialist  even  in  pomology.  I  could  not  name  at  sight  more  than  thirty  of  the 
three  hundred  or  more  varieties ;  and  three  of  the  thirty  on  my  farm  yield  more 
than  ali  the  rest,  and  one  of  the  three,  more  than  the  other  two, — indeed  the  other 
twenty-nine,  and  it  would  to-day  be  $1,000  in  my  pocket  if  every  tree  in  the  orchard 
were  a  Baldwin.  And  so  I  am  not  "  up  "  in  nomenclature.  The  way  I  got  discour- 
aged on  nomenclature  was  this.  Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  few  new  Russian  apple 
trees  of  <.  peddler,  who  was  doing  a  rushing  business,  selling  thera  at  $1.00  a  piece, 
when  oth^r  trees  were  15  cents.  He  threw  in  the  catalogue,  and  I  began  the  study  of 
the  Rassian  nomenclature,  with  visions  of  success.  I  tried  pronouncing  them  while 
plowing,  as  Burns  made  his  poetry;  but  the  horses,  like  the  "Immortal  J.  N.," 

couldn't  stand  the  pressure."  They  thought,  apparently,  there  was  a  threshing 
machine  after  them,  and  got  fractious  and  unmanageable.  I  had  to  stop  the  thresh- 
ing machine  or  they  wouldn't  plow.  Then  I  tried  pronouncing  the  names  at  table, 
on  the  well  known  principle  that  a  farmer  will  treat  his  wife  and  family  worse  than 
he  will  his  horses!  But  my  aged  father  settled  the  business  for  me  by  warning  me 
to  stop,  for  I  had  inhyrited  from  my  great-grandfather  a  tendency  to  lock-jaw  !  After 
that  I  ceaseJ,  though  I  can  still  pronounce  a  few  Russian  names  when  I  have  the 
hay  fever — sneeze  three  limes  and  say  pitchouski ! 

I  lay  sofue  claim  to  being  a  pear  specialist,  however,  and  have  experimented  ex- 
tensively on  pear  blight.  I  had  a  fine  young  orchard  of  standards,  but  one  August 
while  I  was  here  preparing  for  and  helping  run  the  State  Fair,  the  experiment  on 
blight  begun.  They  were  a  perfect  success — the  blight  was,  I  mean.  It  tojk  every 
tree  "at  one  fell  swoop,"  and  whsn  I  next  visited  the  farm  after,  the  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember, I  siw  a  blackened  and  disheartening  mass  of  leaves,  with  Golden  Bartletts 
and  Flemish  Beauties  set  here  and  there  in  margins  of  deep  mourning,  to  show  me 
what  I  had  lost ! 

I  have  so  ne  kaowledge  of  peaches,  having  grown  two  filne  crops — of  trees — but  not 
a  peach.  What  killed  them,  was- the  insect  known  as  the  thermometer,  and  it  killed 
them  all  by  going  down  to  minus  40°,  and  "would  have  gone  lower  if  it  had  been 
longer."  That,  too,  on  the  very  farm  where  as  a  child  I  used  to  see  huge  yellow 
peaches  rot  by  the  bushel  on  the  ground  for  their  very  superabundance.  That  was 
before  Horticultural  Societies  came,  and,  as  the  Indiai<a  legislator  said,  "killed  all 
the  peaches  with  their  bugs  and  yellows  and  thermometers  and  learned  names." 
We  can't  raise  peaches  in  Northern  Ohio  till  we  get  rid  of  the  thermometer  pest ! 
Still  I  count  myself  a  judge  of  quality  and  fiivor;  and  have  always  preferred  that 
fine,  hicious  variety  popularly  known  as — "peaches  and  cream" — Jersey  cream  if 
you  pleas-*,  ma'am, — rich  and  thick ! 

I  am  n  t  a  grape  specialist,  although  I  think  I  "  know  a  good  thing  in  grapes  when 
I  see  it,"  or  rather  eat  it,  but  I  could  not,  like  my  friend,  your  Secretary,  give  th« 
names  of  ninety-nine  varieties,  by  taste.  1  heard,  up  in  Michigan,  as  a  confivlential 
fact,  that  he  could  tell  ninety-nine  varieties  of  gr.ipen  by  the  taste,  blindfolded,  and 
with  his  hands  tied  behin  1  his  back  and  standing  on  his  head  !  I  asked  him  whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  could  tell  the  ninety-nine  varieties, 
but  he  was  not  sure  about  the  position  ! 

No,  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  anything,  unless  it  is  in  the  matter  of  crop  reporting. 
I  have  a  mania  for  that,  from  necessity — I  musn't  talk  too  long.  Please  call  me 
down,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  do — I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  the  fever  for  reporting  crops. 
In  1880  I  traveled  for  about  eight  or  nine  weeks,  back  and  forth  through  many  of  our 
great  Western  States.    It  was  the  most  magnificent  wheat  crop  that  we  ever  raised. 
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and  it  was  just  in  the  harvest.  I  traveled  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  and  back  through  the  Northern  States  and  territories,  Wyoming, 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Michigan. 

I  had  seen  millions  and  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  standing  or  in  sheaf  and 
shock  and  stack.  The  papers  in  Chicago  were  reporting  the  crops,  and  no  official 
State  reports  were  then  made,  monthly,  except  in  Illinois,  and  we  had  no  reliable  re- 
ports of  the  European  crops.  The  Chicago  papers  stated  that  there  was  very  small  for- 
eign demand  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  wheat  left  the  farmers'  hands  at  tighty  and 
ninety  cents,  and  the  wheat  rapidly  rose  after  it  left  the  farmers'  hands,  until  it  reached 
a  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents.  Into  whose  pockets,  now,  did  this  margin  go?  Not 
into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  produced  it,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  speculators 
that  had  manipulated  the  facts  as  they  pleased,  and  had  published  to  the  world  that 
there  was  an  immense  crop  all  over  the  world,  before  it  left  the  farmers'  hands.  The 
very  next  year  the  crop  report  system  began  in  Ohio  and  in  five  or  six  other  States, 
and  in  May,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  crop  was  going  to  be  a  short  crop,  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  authorized  the  Secretary  to  communicate  by  tele- 
graph with  Secretaries  of  these  other  States  that  had  begun  this  work,  and  publish 
the  facts  for  the  whole  country,  to  the  entire  country,  through  the  Associated  Press. 
The  market  rapidly  rose  with  this  information,  which  was  confirmed  in  June  and 
July,  and  before  the  farmers  were  ready  to  sell  a  bushel  of  their  wheat,  it  had  come 
up  to  the  legitimate  price,  as  regulated  by  the  world's  supply  and  demand,  (for  we 
had  reports  from  Europe  as  well,  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  published),  and  thus 
the  producers  received  the  legitimate  results  of  their  labors;  and  the  funds  thus 
received  went,  not  into  fine  houses  in  the  city,  but  it  went  into  better  horses  and 
cattle,  better  farm  implements,  better  houses  and  better  furniture  in  the  houses,  and 
better  school  privileges  throughout  the  countiy,  and  was  thus  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  productive  capital  of  agriculture.  That  same  result  occurred  in  1883,  when, 
as  early  as  April,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  announced  a  shortage  of 
80,000,000  to  100,000,000  bushels.  The  same  was  true  this  year,  when  we  announced 
a  probable  shortage  of  150,000,000  below  last  year's  crop,  as  early  as  April,  and  con- 
firmed the  opinion  each  month  until  harvest ;  and  an  advance  resulted  before  June 
of  nearly  30  per  cent,  oa  the  March  prices.  These  legitimate  advances  in  price 
before  the  wheat  left  farmers'  hands  had  never  occurred  until  after  Ohio  and  other  States 
began  to  report,  five  years  ago— and  Ohio  reported  not  only  for  the  State  but  for  the 
United  States;  for  the  U.  S.  Department  reports  had  always  been  so  tardy,  cautious, 
conservative,  and  obscure  in  meaning,  as  to  have  no  real  influence  on  the  markets. 
They  were  usually  correct  in  the  direction,  but  not  in  the  extent  of  their  prognostica- 
tions as  to  overplus  or  shortage.  They  were  not  clear,  definite,  or  positive  enough 
to  have  much  influence  on  the  markets,  nor  did  they  give  anything  like  the  extent  of 
the  shortage,  until  long  after  the  wheat  had  left  the  farmers'  hands.  So,  then,  this 
is  the  way  that  I  came  to  think  there  was  something  worth  while  in  this  system  of 
reporting  the  facts  month  by  month,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  I  could  possibly  have 
had  time  to  put  these  things  on  paper  beforehand  and  with  care,  that  they  might 
strike  your  minds  more  forcibly. 

Now  the  thing  that  I  have  noticed  is,  that  the/rm<  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  United 
States  are  not  reported  nearly  so  accurately  as  the  grain  crops,  whereas,  from  their 
perishable  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  readily  handled,  they 
need  to  be  reported  a  great  deal  better.  In  1880  and  1881,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  in  August,  stated  that  there  was  90  per  cent,  of  an  average 
potato  crop  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  September,  the  Department  announced 
70  or  75  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  though  every  extensive  potato  grower  knew  by  that  time 
that  there  was  scarcely  33  per  cent  of  a  potato  crop  in  the  United  States,  and  within 
sixty  days  of  that  time  we  were,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  importing  potatoes  from  Ireland,  and  they  were  sf lling  as  high  as  a  dollar 
a  bushel  in  bulk,  by  the  car  load,  on  the  track.  The  same  year,  I  remember  that  the 
Department  at  Washington  reported  70  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  year 
before,  which  was  a  very  large  crop,  yet,  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  that  report 
was  published,  we  were  paying  fifty  cents  a  peck  for  apples,  in  Columbus. 

Now  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  fruit  growers  should  be  informed  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  fruit.  To  illustrate :  a  day  or  two  before  I  started  for  the 
Pomological  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  last  fall,  I  had  letters  from  Portage  and  Sum- 
mit counties,  saying  that  buyers  were  coming  in  and  off^ering  sixty  cents  a  barrel  for 
the  choicest  winter  apples,  packed  and  delivered  at  the  railway  stations.  I  told  them 
that  our  crop  reports  indicated  less  than  half  a  crop  for  the  State  of  Ohio;  that  so  far 
as  I  knew,  for  the  West,  the  crops  were  short,  and  good  at  the  East.   The  buyers 
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bought  at  sixty  cents  a  barrel,  large  quantities  of  apples.  I  started  for  Grand 
Rapids,  and  frona  the  car  windows  all  through  Ohio,  and  all  through  the  fine  apple 
regions  of  Michigan,  I  did  not  see  a  single  locality  where  a  buyer  and  shipper  could 
get  a  car-load  of  apples  to  ship  out.  The  other  day  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  apples 
were  selling  in  those  miserable  little  barrels,  that  hold  three  pecks  Jess  than  our  Ohio 
apple  barrels,  at  $2.00  for  the  commonest  apples,  and  $2.25  and  $3.00  a  barrel  for  the 
best.  They  said  th^^y  came  mainly  from  New  York  State.  These  facts  would  have 
been  worth  something  to  my  friends  in  Portage  and  Summit  counties,  if  they  had 
known  them.  Orchardists  onght  to  know  it  whf'a  there  is  a  large  crop  in  some  States 
and  a  small  one  in  others,  so  that  they  may  take  the  advantage  of  it  in  marketing, 
and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  buyers  who  kiow  the  facts  while  the  orchardists  do  not; 
and  ihe  same  is  true  for  all  other  fruits  snd  vegetables. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  our  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  so  accurate 
as  on  ordinary  farin  crops  and  stock.  What  we  need,  is  a  corps  of  special  horticultural 
reporters,  especially  in  the  great  berry,  grape,  p^ach  and  apple  regi  ms  along  the  shore 
and  on  the  petiinsulas  and  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  great  berry  and  apple 
regions  of  southern,  eastern,  and  southeastern  Ohio. 

Now,  the  thing  that  this  Society  can  do,  to  enable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
make  more  accurate  fruit  reports,  is  to  give  us  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  very 
best  horticulturists  in  every  county,  who  shall  be  our  special  reporters  on  fruits. 
One  thing  more,  you  know  a  great  deal  mort^  about  than  I  do.  You  know  better 
than  I,  what  fa''ts  you  want  to  learn  from  the  township  assessors  in  the  spring  for 
the  Annual  Statistics.  For  example,  we  now  have  "total  acres  in  orchard,"  but  not 
the  area  of  each  kind — applee,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  Nor  have  we  any  information 
whatsoever  as  to  the  area  occupi'^d  in  growing  small  fruits  or  fine  vegetables,  though 
this  is  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  industry.  In  short,  both  the 
annual  statistics  and  the  monthly  rt ports  on  horticultural  products  are  far  less  per- 
fect than  on  the  agricultural.  This  work  of  improving  th^^m,  our  State  Horticultural 
Society  can  help  our  State  Board  of  Agric^^lture  to  accomplish.  If  your  President 
and  Secretary  and  your  Ad  Interi'u  Comiuittee  will  make  out  a  list  every  month,  of 
the  questions  you  want  to  ask  on  horticulture,  and  help  us  to  the  best  possible  list  of 
horticultural  reporters  in  each  county — men  who  will  actually  report  as  well  as  they 
can,  then  I  believe  that  at  our  office  in  the  State  House,  with  the  funds  and  fa«^ilitie8 
at  our  disposal,  we  can  condense  those  returns  and  publish  them  in  our  reports  and 
through  our  newspapers,  in  a  form  and  manner  that  shall  be  of  service  to  the  fruit 
growers  and  fruit  and  market  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Albaugh  — I  believe  that  this  plan  is  a  practical  one,  and  I  believe  that 
good  could  be  accomplished  through  some  live  horticulturist,  one  for  each 
county.  I  believe  that  one  reporter  for  each  county  would  be  able  to  give 
sufficiently  definite  reports  or  information  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  believe 
that  a  committee  could  be  appointed,  and  with  a  little  extra  expense,  probably 
within  the  range  of  our  funds,  the  Secretary  might  be  able  to  send  out  these 
cards,  and  you  could  get  the  information,  probably  not  every  month,  for  you  will 
not  need  it,  but  at  such  times  as  you  will  need  it,  in  regard  to  the  fruit  crops. 
There  are  times  in  the  year,  when  we  want  to  know  what  the  strawberry  crop 
and  the  raspberry  crop  will  be,  and  a  good  many  other  kinds  of  fruit.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  matter  ought  not  to  go  over,  but  be  taken  up  now,  and  the  Pres- 
ident should  appoint  a  committee,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  one  for  each  county, 
who  will  be  notified  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  and  the 
Secretary  asks  for  information,  he  will  be  able  to  give  it.  I  make  a  motion 
that  a  committee  of  one  for  each  county  be  appointed,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  upon  the  coming  crops  of  fruits. 

President. — Why  not  appoint  a  committee  of  two  or  three  now,  and  let  them 
see  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Palmer. — It  is  said  that  three  heads  are  better  than  one,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  man  in  each  county  who  is  posted  in  horticulture  ought  to  know 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  county.  Statistics  have  been  sent  out  from 
Washington,  gathered  from  men  who  don't  know  anything  about  horticulture. 
You  get  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  he  can  tell  you  the  condition  of 
the  county  in  regard  to  the  fruit  crops.    One  man  in  every  county  certainly 
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ought  to  report  the  condition  of  that  county,  if  he  is  a  man  that  undersrtands 
his  business. 

Mr.  Pierce. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  times  when  one  man  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  this  information.  He  may  have  something  to  hinder  him.  The 
time  might  come  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  two  in  a  county  would  be  better  than  one.  ' 

Mr.  Jameson. — I  think  we  would  find  that  what  is  everybody's  business, 
would  be  nobody's  business.  I  think  that  if  we  had  one  man  in  every  county, 
he  would  know  that  all  depended  on  him,  and  better  work  would  be  done  than 
if  there  were  several. 

wSecretary  Chamberlain. — We  have  fifteen  or  twenty  throughout  the  State 
now.  My  idea  was,  that  we  have  specialists.  I  think  that  this  Society  might 
well  examine  our  annual  reports.  The  statistics  of  the  assessors,  the  {ruit  sta- 
tistics of  our  annual  reports,  which  I  have  tried  to  improve  litde  by  little,  are 
of  poor  material.  They  report  the  numbir  of  grapes  in  the  bunch,  and  then 
report  the  amount  of  wine,  and  wa  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  counted  the 
grape  crop  once,  or  part  of  it  twice. 

Prof.  Lazenby. — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  take  this  matter  under  advisement,  and  report  upon  some  plan 
before  the  meedng  adjourns,  whatever  seems  to  them  most  advisable  for  the 
collection  and  pubHshing  of  fruit  statistics.  It  may  not  be  the  best  that  can 
be  done,  but  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Gen.  Hurst. — I  believe  that  the  Society  generally  agrees  with  Mr.  Albaugh, 
in  regard  to  having  oae  man  in  each  county.  I  would  substitute  for  this 
motion  of  Prof.  Lazenby's,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  to 
this  meeting,  before  its  adjournment,  a  committee-man  for  each  county  to  report 
upon  horticultural  matters.  These  reports  should  be  monthly.  We  do  not 
want  to  know  everything  about  fruits  in  December,  but  it  would  be  valuable 
to  know  just  about  how  much  fruit  there  is  in  the  State  in  December.  Certain 
questions  of  each  month  that  are  pertinent  to  that  month,  ought  to  be  answered. 

After  some  little  further  discussion,  the  question  was  called  for  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Secretary  G.  W.  Campbell,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  committee,  Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  Mr.  Matthew  Crawford,  Mr. 
Daniel  Duer,  Mr.  Leo  Wehz,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 

[It  was  not  found  practicable  to  get  the  committee  together  during  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Secretary  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  best  means  for  procuring  tbe  fruit  statistics  cf  the  State. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  present,  at  leaf  t,  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  a  list 
of  competent  persons  to  report  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  fruit  during  the 
year  throughout  the  State,  and  have  thesa  fruit  statistics  collected  and  returned  to 
the  office  of  the  State  B  )ard,  in  connection  with  the  general  Agricultural  Crop  Re- 
port. Secretary  Chamberlain  has  already  issued  cards  and  circulars  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  arrangement. — Secretary.] 

A  paper  was  then  read  to  the  Society,  by  Gen.  Hurst,  who  prefaced  it  by  the 
following  remarks : 

I  had  intended  to  offer  some  suggestions  to  the  Society  in  regard  to.its  future 
action,  when  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  present  these  suggestions  more  fully  than  I  had 
intended,  and  so  I  have  briefly  and  hastily  written  out  what  I  wanted  to  say: 
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PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
[Paper  read  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  December  2,  1885.] 
By  Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Cuillicothe. 

Mr.  President: 

A  year  ago,  at  our  annual  meeting,  we  were  instructed  and  entertained  by  the  lec- 
ture of  Prof.  Townsend,  on  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe.  In  that  lecture,  we  were 
delighted  followers,  as  he  led  us  through  the  charming  walks  and  arbor-ways,  over 
the  terraces,  and  among  the  plats  and  parterres,  where  grew  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  vines,  and  flowers,  and  ferns,  and  mosses  of  the  world's  vast  flora,  and  told  us  of 
specimens  rare  and  interesting,  and  bewildering  in  numbers,  gathered  by  infinite  toil 
from  every  country  and  every  clime.  So  that,  led  by  our  own  Linnaeus,  in  one  short 
hour  we,  in  thought,  at  least,  visited  every  land  in  the  wide  world,  climbing  the 
mountains,  scaling  their  cliffs,  and  penetrating  thtir  gorges,  and  threading  the  river 
valleys  as  they  sweep  to  the  seas,  and  meandering  through  the  prairies  and  deserts 
and  tropical  forests,  feasting  our  minds  on  the  inl^nite  wealth  and  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  forestry,  verdure  and  bloom  with  which  God  has  enriched  and  beautified  the 
earth.  And  you  will  all  remember,  when  that  brief  hour  was  gone,  how  we  still 
longed  to  linger  in  those  enchanting  gardens  and  listen  to  the  recital  of  their  rare 
and  varied  charms.  But  our  leader  could  not  stay,  and  so  he  brought  ns  back  to  our 
own  land  ;  a  land  which  is  in  itself  a  vast  Botanic  Garden,  reaching  from  the  tropics 
almost  to  the  Arctic  zone,  blending  mountains  and  foot-hills,  and  valleys  and  plains, 
and  prairies  and  deserts,  and  rivers  and  lakes  and  ocean  shores,  into  one  great  *'  Na- 
tional Park,"  rich  as  the  Nile  region,  and  beautiful  as  Arcadia.  And  then,  with  sig- 
nificant suggestfulness,  he  said  to  us,  that  in  this  country,  so  rich  in  her  forestry,  and 
so  bountiful  in  her  floral  treasures,  with  the  enterprise,  the  accumulating  wealth ; 
with  the  higher  culture,  and  the  intelleciual  and  scientific,  and  aesthetic  tendency  of 
our  people,  it  was  evident  that  ultimately — nay,  it  was  probable  that  soon,  there  would 
be  planted  in  this  country  a  Botanic  Garden  that  should  rival,  at  least,  the  most  noted 
gardens  of  the  old  world.  And  then,  with  practical  force,  he  urged  that  here,  at  this 
central  city  of  this  great  central  State — here,  under  the  shadow  of  our  own  great  Uni- 
versity, we  might  plan  and  plant  this  garden— that  now,  'with  nearly  4,000,000  intelli- 
gent people  to  appreciate  and  sustain  the  efiort,  we  might  initiate  the  planting  of  such 
a  garden — which,  in  time,  would  be  a  charm  to  the  people  of  our  own  State,  and,  in- 
deed, a  delight  to  the  whole  country.  And  so  we  went  home  from  that  meeting, 
dreaming  of  Botanic  Gardens.  And  all  the  year,  we  have  been  dreaming  of  trees, 
and  flowers,  and  vines ;  of  noble  avenues  and  charming  trellises  ;  of  artistic  groups 
and  classified  plats,  and  rare,  tropical  beauties— wandering,  now  back  to  the  old  world 
and  lingering  with  deep  delight  in  the  splendid  gardens  there,  where  more  than  ten 
thousand  species  are  named  and  classified,  and  then  coming  home  to  the  garden  at 
Columbus — and  walking  with  pride  through  that,  planting  with  our  own  hands,  here 
a  tree,  and  there  a  shrub  or  flower,  and  feeling  a  deep  pride  that  this  is  our  garden. 
Still,  it  has  been  all  a  dream.  No  person  has  taken  the  initial  step  to  make  it  a  reality. 
No  Sinton,  or  Probasco,  or  Springer  has  died  and  left  the  benefaction  of  his  wealth  to 
bless  his  people  in  this  great  field.  And  no  politician  has  rushed  to  the  front  with  a 
Bill  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  a  Botanic  Garden.  And  this  Society,  with  its 
small  numbers  and  small  resources  will,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  begin  a  work  involving 
such  vast  expense  and  Ubor.  But,  because  we  may  not  do  all  we  would,  we  ought 
not  to  consent  to  do  nothing.  And  so,  believing  there  are  somethings  we  may  do,  in 
this  direction  at  least,  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  special  work  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  possible  and  feasible.  Our  relation  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  most 
intimate.  Our  annual  exhibits  are  made  at  the  Fairs  of  that  Society,  and  under  the 
management  and  direction  of  its  Board.  As  a  Society,  we  are  not  recogniz 'd,  except 
that  usually  one  member  of  their  Board  is  chosen  by  the  State  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion as  a  Horticulturist,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  floral  and  fruit  departments. 
And  the  maupgement  of  these  departments,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Board,  is  assigned  to  him,  aided  by  other  members  of  this  Society.  For  many  years, 
our  Board  carried  the  State  Fair  around  over  the  State,  locating  it  temporarily  at  such 
cities  as  agreed  to  give  a  large  bonus.  Wearying  of  this  plan  of  carrying  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet,  the  Board  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  held  its  fairs  at  the" 
grounds  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society.  And  having  invested  in  these 
years  a  large  sum  of  money  in  improvements  on  these  grounds,  which  improvements 
immediately  became  the  property  of  another  Society,  our  State  Board  resolved  upon 
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the  venture  of  purchasing  and  laying  out  new  grounds,  which  should  belong  to  the 
State,  and  of  erecting  new  and  permanent  buildings.  From  the  first,  they  were  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  make  these  grounds  the  finest  in  all  the  country.  For  the 
past  year,  these  grounds  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  first  landscape  gar- 
deners in  the  State.  Its  walks  and  drives  and  avenues — its  trees  and  shrubs — its 
lakes  and  circles  are  fast  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  park.  The  grand, 
stand,  and  the  buildings  for  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  are  as  fine  and  commodious  as  could  well  be  desired.  Already,  the 
Board  have  invested  in  and  upon  the  grounds  over  $100,000,  and  if  sustained,  as  we 
believe  they  will  be,  by  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  they  will  carry 
forward  the  work  so  well  begun,  so  as  to  make  these  grounds  and  buildings  the  finest 
on  the  Continent.  At  first,  it  was  in  contemplation  by  the  Board  to  erect  one  Grand 
Central  Exposition  Building,  in  which  all  exhibits  except  those  in  live  stock  and  in 
the  michinery  and  power  departments,  should  be  placed.  But  further  consideration 
has  inclined  them  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  single  exposition  building,  and  to  erect 
two  or  more  buildings  in  addition  to  Power  Hall. 

As  a  single  member  of  the  Board,  I  have  no  authority,  and  no  thought  or  right  to 
speak  for  them,  or  to  say  what  they  may  or  may  not  do.  But  I  have  the  highest 
confidence  ia  their  ability  to  manage  in  an  admirable  manner  the  trusts  reposed  in 
them  by  the  State.  I  have,  however,  frankly  suggested  to  them,  as  I  do  to  you,  the 
fitness  of  uniting  the  two  departments,  the  management  of  which  is  usually  ac- 
corded to  the  representative,  and  members  of  this  Society,  and  which  naturally  be- 
long to'  us,  of  blending  Fruit  Hall  and  Flora!  Hall  into  one  grand  Horticultural 
Temple — a  fit  temple  for  Pomona  and  Flora  in  this  great  commonwealth  of  Ohio.  I 
would  have  this  building  ample  in  proportions  for  the  splendid  exhibit  which  we 
could  almost  every  year  put  upon  its  tables.  I  wotld  have  it  modeled  with  artistic 
taste,  and  built  of  durable  material — of  brick,  and  glass,  and  iron.  I  would  have 
this  hall  and  its  immeliate  surroundings  placed  under  the  care  of  a  competent  gar- 
dener, who,  advising  with  the  botanist  of  the  University,  should  grow  here  such 
rare  plants  an  i  tropical  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vint  s,  and  flowers  as  might  be  thought 
practicable  and  desirable.  '  I  would  have  the  walls  of  this  building  covered  with 
vines;  its  pillars  and  arches  wreathed  with  luxuriant  ivy;  its  fount«iins  and  cascades 
splendid  with  ferns  and  mosses;  its  niches  filled  with  rarest  tropical  beauties.  I 
would  have  Orange,  and  Lemon,  and  Palm  trees  growing  up  through  its  fruit  tables. 
All  these  for  a  setting,  into  which  each  year,  the  wealth  of  our  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  and  conservatories  should  be  set,  making  the  completed  picture  — 
aye!  making  that  Temple  of  Horticulture  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever!" 
Then,  indeed,  our  Horticultural  Hall  would  be  the  gem  of  all  that  great  industrial 
fair,  which  each  year  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Then,  too,  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  a  competent  gardener,  rare  cuttings, 
and  bulbs,  and  seeds  could  each  year  be  sent  out  over  the  State  to  enrich  the  private 
gardens,  and  conservatories,  and  vineyards,  and  beautify  the  homes  of  our  people. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  as  in  three  more  years  Ohio  will  celebrate  her 
first  centennial — the  one  hundredth  year  of  her  earliest  settlement — this  event 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  simply  of  a  local,  social  centennial  celebration  at  Marietta, 
but  that  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  recognition  by  the  whole  State ;  that 
this  State  Centennial  be  held  her©,  at  the  Capital,  and  take  the  shape  of  a  grand 
Industrial  Centennial  Exposition ;  that  it  might  fitly  take  the  place  of  the  annual 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies ;  that  it  be  made  worthy  of  our  great  industrial 
interests ;  that  it  be  continued  twenty  or  thirty  days,  giving  all  the  citizens  of  our  State, 
and  multitudes  from  other  States,  an  opportunity  to  visit  it,  and  to  witness  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  one  hundred  years  by  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechani- 
cal, and  art  industries  of  the  people  of  this  great  State  of  Ohio.  Indeed,  it  seems 
most  opportune,  that  just  as  we  are  planning  and  building  for  the  permanent  and 
growing  exhibits  of  our  great  industries,  this  Centennial  invites  our  recognition, 
so  that  we  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  our  Legislature  and  to  our  people,  to  come 
to  our  help,  and  to  aid  us  in  making  these  grounds  and  buildings  not  only  suitable 
for  our  ordinary  State  Fairs,  but  also  suitable  for  the  grand  Centennial  Exposition  of 
Ohio's  industries  to  be  held  here  in  September,  1888.  The  influence  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  can  wield  through  the  press  in  their  several  localities — their  in- 
fluence with  their  Representatives  and  Senators,  inviting  liberal  appropriations,  and 
the  deep  interest  they  may  awaken,  looking  forward  to  this  great  event,  will  largely 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  to  be  done.  And  it  is  to  these  efforts  I  invite 
your  thoughtful  attention.   Your  annual  appropriaMon  can  be  doubled  or  tripled  if 
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needed,  to  accomplish  the  additional  w®rk  suggested.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
work  would  double  your  membership,  and  widen  your  influence,  and  largely  ad- 
vance the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State.  Well,  I  know  this  is  not  planting  a 
Botanical  Garden.  But  it  is  planning  a  vast  and  elegant  conservatory,  filled  with  rare 
plants  and  vines  and  shrubs.  A  building  which,  with  its  surrounding  parterre, 
could  grow  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  rare  and  b^>autiful  things,  and  forming  a 
oolleciion  which  might  ultimately  become  he  nucleus  of  a  Garden,  and  which,  in  any 
event,  would  be  a  eharm  and  a  delight  within  itself. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  standing  Committee  of 
Conference,  of  which  our  President  and  Seer*  lary  shall  be  es-i  fficio  me-mbers,  which 
said  committee  shall  consult  with  the  State  Bohrd  of  Agiiculture  on  all  matters  per- 
taiBing  to  the  erecdon  and  care  of  a  hall  or  htlls  for  our  future  exhibits  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  co-operate  with  sai<l  Board  in  procuring  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  building  an<l  improvement. 

These  sugges  ions  are  made,  Mr.  President,  with  the  hope  tha'.  in  thus  planning 
for  the  future,  we  shall  give  to  our  Society  a  new  life,  and  a  wider  and  more  potent 
influence  for  good. 

President  Ohtner. — What  do  you  propose  to  do,  and  what  have  you  to  say 
upon  the  subject?  It  seems  visionary,  and  yet,  I  think  that  it  could  be 
accomplished.  There  can  be  a  beginning  made.  What  would  you  propose, 
General?    What  should  we  do  to  night,  as  a  Society? 

Gen.  Hurst. — I  suggest  that  we  appoint  a  committee. 

President. —What  has  that  committee  to  do,  now? 

President  VVestWdter. — I  would  suggest  that  this,  which  the  General  has  just 
read,  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  people  should  be  advised,  and  I  move  that 
it  be  published. 

Dr.  Townshend. — In  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  immediate  direc- 
tion, you  remember  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Legislature,  last  year.  An  appropriation  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
was  asked  for,  and  a  memorial  was  prepared,,  bat  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature.  I  heard  a  few  days  since,  that  the  Trustees  ot  the  University  have 
taken  up  the  matter  and  made  arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  such  a 
garden.  They  are  t3  ask  the  Legisliture  for  five  thousand  dollars  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  think  if  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  another  year,  we  shall  also 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  work  begun. 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz. — There  is  no  one  who  would  love  to  see  this  dream  carried 
out,  better  than  I  would.  Look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  see  how  mis- 
erably our  Fair  Grounds  then  looked.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  five 
years,  we  shall  have  these  dreams  carried  out.  I  have  been  trying  to  do  a  little 
towards  it,  too.  I  have  the  promise  from  every  Botanical  Garden  in  Europe 
that  they  will  contribute  anything  that  is  in  th(?ir  power.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  ask,  and  they  will  do  what  they  can  for  us. 

Gen.  Hurst. — I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  Dr.  Townshend  that  this  matter 
has  already  taken  shspe.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  go  forward 
with  the  work  suggested  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  They  would  help  each  other. 
That  would  be  our  care  and  pride,  and  this  would  be  the  care  and  pride  of  the 
Society.  I  think  that  these  things  should  go  forward  hand  in  hand,  and  this 
hall  that  is  to  be  built  is  to  be  our  home  in  the  future  as  a  Society,  at  the  State 
Fair.  In  this  hall,  that  is  proposed  to  be  built,  we  should  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  some  competent  gentlemen  who  have  gone  about  the' world  and  can 
suggest  the  best  plans.  For  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  gardener  could  be  kept, 
and  make  this,  our  home,  to  come  back  to  from  year  to  year,  with  ever  increas- 
ing interest  and  pleasure.  I  move  that  there  be  a  standing  committee  of  con- 
ference appointed,  the  President  and  Secretary  being  ex  officio  members,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  five  members. 

Motion  was  carried. 

President  Ohmer. — How  is  this  committee  to  be  appointed? 
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Answer. — By  the  chair. 

President. — There  are  two  members  named  in  the  motion.  I  will  name 
Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  consider  themselves  members  of  that  committee,  and  will  confer 
at  the  proper  time. 

President. — There  is  a  motion  following  this,  that  the  paper  just  read  by- 
Gen.  Hurst  be  published  by  the  Columbus  press ;  that  is,  if  they  desire  to  do 
so.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  • 

Question  was  called  for,  and  carried. 

Prof.  Lazenby  then  read  the  following  paper  to  the  Society: 

THE  NEED  OF  A  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  ARBORETUM. 

By  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  of  Columbus. 

The  impression  is  nommon  that  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  Nature,  the  vegeta- 
ble is  really  the  least  important.  We  know  it  through  some  of  its  more  common 
representatives,  but  scarcely  ever  give  it  the  rank  that  is  accortitd  to  either  the  ani- 
mal or  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  however,  it  is  much  more  important 
than  either  of  these,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  them.  Plant 
life  is  not  possible  without  the  mineral  eleoients,  and  animal  life  is  wholly  impossible 
without  plants.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact  that,  no  animal  can  exist  without  the 
aid  of  some  vegetable  production?  It  is  true  that  animals  often  live  directly  upon 
other  animals,  but  these  other  animals  are  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  plants. 

The  great  office  of  plants  is  to  change  mineral  mntter;  i.  e.,  air,  water,  and  earth, 
into  organic  or  vegetable  matter.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  therefore,  performs  the 
following  offices: 

1.  Ic  furnishes  all  the  food  upon  which  animals  live.  All  the  food  of  all  animals 
was  made  by  plants. 

2.  It  furnishes  pure  e.ir  for  man  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

3.  It  furnishes  all  the  clothing  of  man. 

4.  It  furnishes  all  the  fuel  and  lighting  material  in  the  world  (natural  warmth  of 
the  body  included). 

5.  It  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  our  utensils,  tools,  and  building  material. 

6.  It  f arnifihes  the  most  valuable  medicines  for  restoring  health  and  warding  off 
disease. 

I  might  extend  this  list  considerably  farther,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  animal  kingdom  is  not  only  wholly  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  for  its 
existence,  but  for  almost  every  needed  comfort  and  convenience. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Let  us  now  consider  some 
special  reasons  why  the  Science  of  Botatiy,  or  the  study  cf  plants,  is  one  worthy  of 
our  attention.  These  considerations  will  aiso  include  some  of  the  advantages  afiorded 
by  such  study : 

1.  Representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  observation  and  study  are 
abundant  and  readily  ac  essible.  Weeds,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  are  everywhere 
about  us. 

2.  Ihe  elementary  facts  regarding  the  external  structure,  growth,  and  classifica- 
tion of  plants  are  so  simple  that  their  study  can  be  commenctd  in  early  childhood, 
and  be  pursued  by  every  one. 

3.  Botany  stands  without  a  rival  as  a  means  cf  developing  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  in  the  scope  it  offers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  descriptive  faculties. 

4.  The  pursuit  of  botany  enlarges  our  capacity  for  enjoyment.  It  opens  up  to  us 
a  world  of  grace,  harmony,  and  beauty. 

5.  Most  important  of  all,  is  the  fact  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  plants  has  a 
practical  value  in  various  directions.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  when  we  consider  that  more  people  are  occupied  in 
these  avocations  than  in  all  others,  iis  value  must  be  recognized.  Medicine,  both 
human  and  veterinary,  is  depending  more  and  more  upon  a  knowledge  and  use  of 
plants  and  their  various  products.  Industrial  art  end  commerce  are  much  more  in- 
timately related  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  to  the  animal  or  mineral. 

These  brief  considerations  show  conclusively  that  Botany,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Let  us  forever  rid  our  minds  of  that  superficial  prejudice  against  Botany  that  ranks 
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it  as  a  fancy  subject — a  mere  accomplishment,  best  suited  to  girls  and  invalids. 
Botany  is  a  noble  branch  of  knowledge,  and  its  fundamental  principles  should  be 
understood  by  all. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  desirability  of  in- 
creased facilities  ior  studying  and  observing  the  same,  many  have  felt  that  Ohio 
should  have  a  suitable  garden  where  all  plants  that  would  irrow  in  our  climate  could 
find  a  home,  and  their  economic  value  be  definitely  determined.  This  sentiment 
found  expression  in  the  meeting  of  our  S^ate  society  last  winter,  and  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  stating  that — 

'  "  The  establishment  and  maintenance,  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  of  a  well- 
equipped  Garden  and  Arboretum,  for  the  illustration  of  systematic  and  economic 
botany  and  forestry,  would  be  of  gr*-at  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State,  especially 
to  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  to  farmers,  nurservmen  fruit-srrowers,  florists,  and 
to  medical  students.  In  such  establishment,  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  take  the  deepest  iatereat,  and  it  desires,  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  to  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University,  and  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Townsend,  Gov.  Hoadly,  and  Prof.  M.  C.  Read,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial, 
expressing  the  wishes  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  present  the  same  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  This  committee  performed  its  duty  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  <if  sired  end  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  matter  is  just 
where  it  was  before. 

Let  us  consider  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  Society.  The  resolution  states  that 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  well  equipped  Botanic  Garden  and  Arbore- 
tifm  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State.  What  is  mear.t  by  the 
"establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum?"  The  general  f  '^tiires  ot  the 
plan  are  as  follows:  It  is  designed  to  use  a  certain  tract  of  land  bf longing:  to  the 
State  University — say,  ten  acres,  more  or  less— which  is  admirably  situa  ed  for  the 
purpose — for  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  not  only  from 
parts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  America,  but  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
well.  All  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  introduced  Avill  be  grouped  under 
two  distinct  systems  of  arrangement.  One  system  will  exhibit,  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  the  natural  relationship  that  exists  between  the  different  plants;  that  is, 
all  the  repr*  sentatives  of  each  family  will  be  grouped  together,  without  reference  to 
their  economic  properties,  and  the  families,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  botanical  sequence.  Another  system  of  grouping  will  place  all 
plants  of  economic  value  in  groups  according  to  the  nature  of  their  proHucts.  For 
example,  all  plants  that  produce  fibres  would  constitute  one  group ;  all  that  had  any 
value  as  medicines  would  form  another,  and  so  on,  furnishing  a  means  of  popular 
instruction  by  object  lessons  that  would  be  invaluable. 

In  this  way,  the  climaUc  adaptations  and  economic  values  of  plants  of  all  kinds, 
grasses,  grains,  fruits,  ornamental  and  fores^  trees  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
could  be  readily  studied,  and,  as  a  result,  reliable  information  regarding  their  merits 
could  be  given  to  the  public.  Such  a  garden  and  arboretum  could  subserve  other 
ends  of  usefulness.  One  is  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  of  new  varieties, 
such  distribution  usually  taking  the  form  of  exchange.  When  we  consider  that 
many  of  our  finest  ornamental  plants  come  from  abroad,  that  the  same  is  true  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  plants,  and  remember  that  no  special  systematized  effort  to  intro- 
duce these  has  been  made  until  quite  recently,  this  plan  of  exchange  and  distribu- 
tion opens  up  a  wide  and  promising  field  of  usefulness. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS  IN  O^THER  COUNTRIES. 

Last  year,  we  were  favored  by  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain,  by  Dr.  Ijownshend.  There  are  twelve  of  these  gardens  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  some  of  them  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  Garden  of 
Kew,  England,  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  of  any  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  see  what  other  countries  are  doing  in  the  same  direction.  Germany  has  32 
gardens;  Italy,  24;  France,  22;  Austria  and  Russia,  12  each  ;  Belgium,  6 ;  Switzer- 
land, 5.  Our  own  country,  the  great  United  States,  has  but  three ;  one  at  Washing- 
ton, maintained  by  the  Central  Government ;  one  at  Cambridge,  belonging  to  Har- 
vard University,  and  one  at  St.  Louis,  established  and  supported  by  the  private 
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beneficence  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  in  addition  a  small  but 
well-planne.i  garden  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  these  gardens  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  a  large  proportion  of 
thera  are  connected  with,  or  maintained  by,  educational  institutions.  Their  im- 
portance a<«  a  means  of  popular  instruction  to  a  very  large  class  of  people  who  have 
no  opportunity  for  special  education  is  very  great,  and  is  recognized  by  other  aations, 
if  not  by  our  own.  The  relationship  that  exists  between  institutions  of  this  charac- 
ter and  the  culture  and  refinement  of  a  people  is  close  and  intimate.  The  influence 
they  exert  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  formation  of  individual  character.  The  char- 
acter of  the  individual  gives  national  charact'='r,  and  those  nations  whi  -h  possess  the 
strongest  character — which  lead  the  world  in  thought,  and  in  all  the  higher  elements 
of  an  advanced  civilization,  are  those  which  have  the  largest  number  of  these  edu- 
cating and  refining  institutions. 

Our  own  State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  Union.  No 
other  occupies  so  important  a  geographical  position ;  no  other  has  more  varied  or 
extensive  resources;  few,  or  none,  possess  greater  agricultural  or  horticultural  possi- 
bilities. In  view  of  these  facts,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  plants,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  climatic  adaptations  and  economic  value,  is  demanded.  The  great  State 
of  Ohio  should,  at  least,  be  on  a  par  with  Denmark,  Servia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  other  countries,  each  of  which  has  a  well-established  Botanic  Garden  and 
Arboretum.  Neither  Eirypt  nor  Japan  can  be  classed  amt^ng  the  n  ost  civilized  or 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  they  occupy  a  low  plane  of  civilization, 
yet  they  have  their  botanic  gardens.  Certainly,  Ohio,  with  her  enterprise  and 
wealth,  should  not  consent  to  take  a  lower  position  than  these  countries. 

The  rapid  removal  of  the  timber  which  oace  covered  our  State,  is  giving  rise  to 
many  questions,  and  pres^^nting  problems  that  demand  solution.  The  only  way  to 
grapple  with  these  questions  is  t(»  make  a  careful  study  of  forest  trees  with  reference 
10  their  influence  upon  climate,  their  adaptibility  to  different  soils,  the  best  methods 
of  culture,  general  management,  etc.  Here,  as  in  other  directions,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Arboretum  should  unite  the  scientific  with  the  practical. 

QUESTION  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

This  is  an  all-important  subject.  It  should  have  a  sufficient  guaranteed  fund, 
supplying  an  amnle  revenue  to  keep  it  in  good  order  and  to  pay  for  efficient  services 
in  the  way  of  investigation  and  experimentation.  Inasmuch  as  the  institution 
is  for  the  State,  it  should  reasonably  look  to  the  State  for  its  support.  Another 
method  is  by  private  donation.  I  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  some  wealthy,  public-spirited  individual  will  seek  to  rear  a  worthy 
monument  to  himself,  benefit  the  State,  and  bless  the  whole  country,  by  estab- 
lishing and  permanently  endowing  a  Botanic  Garden.  Surely,  some  successful  busi- 
ness man  must  see  that  to  thus  give  his  name  forever  to  a  grand  Botanic  Garden 
and  Arboretum  would  be  a  most  fitting  and  honorable  crowning  of  a  prosperous 
busiuess  career.  The  names  of  Arnold,  and  Shaw,  that  are  now  given  to  such  insti- 
tutions, will  be  remembered  long  after  th«  names  of  Presidents  and  Senators  are 
forgotten.  The  State  might  begin  the  work  by  establishing  a  garden,  and  then  await 
the  coming  of  some  noble,  patriotic  citizen  who  would  add  to  the  fund's  requisite  to 
maintain  this — an  endowment  for  a  director  and  trained  observers,  with  all  needed 
appliances  for  investigation,  as  well  as  for  the  publication  of  resulte. 

Certainly,  no  city  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio  can  claim  so  many  important  educa- 
tional institutions — thofe  representing  so  wide  and  varied  a  range  of  interests,  as 
Columbus.  As  the  great  educational  center  of  the  State,  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
Arboretum  should  be  located  here.  More  than  this,  Columbus  is  a  natural  center 
for  testing  plants  for  the  whole  State.  Shrubs  and  trees  grown  here  will  also  grow  in 
the  slightly  colder  climate  of  our  northernmost  counties.  Any  location  farther  south, 
on  account  of  the  warmer  climatic  conditions,  would  not  be  so  well  suited  for  the 
acclimatization  of  foreign  plants.  Plants  that  will  stand  the  climate  of  Columbus 
could  be  safely  distributed  throughout  the  entire  State. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  general  public  will  so  far  appreciate 
the  need  of  a  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum,  that  the  effort  now  being  made  by  our 
Society  will  meet  with  substantial  financial  encouragement  from  State,  city,  and  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Mr.  Cushman. — I  don't  wish  to  make  any  lengthened  remarks.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject.    You  say  you  think  these  men  are  dreaming 
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dreams,  but  I  think  that  I  also  see  a  vision,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Palmer. — Mr.  Cushman  is  one  of  the  young  men.  I  am  sorry  that  more 
of  the  young  men  of  the  State  of  Ohio  do  not  attend  our  horticultural  meetings 
and  see  and  learn  what  we  have  gone  through.  I  have  been  in  Ohio  for  sixty- 
three  years.  Our  young  people  cannot  appreciate  what  we  old  men  of  Ohio 
have  gone  through  with. 

Gen.  Hurst. — I  don't  quite  appreciate  the  compliment  of  the  brother  upon 
us  young  men.  If  there  are  no  young  men  here,  I  would  like  to  know  where 
they  find  the  boys. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  , 


Thursday  Morning,  December  3,  1885. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  nine  o'clock. 

President  Ohmer. — The  first  thing  in  order  this  morning  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.    The  committee  is  as  follows : 

E.  H.  Otting,  of  Medina  county;  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Lucas  county; 
A.  F.  Newell,  of  Warren  county;  W.  J.  Green,  of  Franklin  county;  J.  J. 
Harrison,  of  Lake  county;  J.  R.  Hurst,  of  Koss  county;  S.  D.  Bear,  of 
Montgomery  county;  B.  F.  Albaugh,  of  Miami  county;  George  W.  Trow- 
bridge, of  Hamilton  county. 

Then  followed  a  paper  by  Mr.  Devol,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  on  the 
comparative  value  of  seeds  from  different  sources: 

WHERE  SHALL  WE  PURCHASE  OUR  VEGETABLE  SEEDS? 
By  W.  S.  Devol,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Every  year,  as  the  time  for  seeding  approaches,  the  question  arises,  where  shall  I 
procure  my  vegetable  seeds?  Many  persons  have  their  favorite  seedemen,  to  whom 
all  their  orders  for  seeds  are  sent.  Others  bestow  their  patronage  upon  one  and  then 
another,  changing  each  year,  while  still  others  rely  upon  their  grocer  to  have  in  stock 
a  variety  of  commission  seeds  from  which  to  select  all  that  they  may  need  for  their 
family  gardens.  Each  may  have  reasons  for  his  preferences,  but  very  often  they  are 
vea-y  poor  reasons.  Of  course,  such  matters  as  ihe  s^ze  of  the  package,  promptness 
in  filling  orders,  neatness  of  package,  etc.,  are  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  seeds- 
men from  whom  we  are  to  order  our  eupply,  but  vastly  more  important  is  it  that  the 
seeds  should  be  true  to  name,  and  that  they  shall  grow  when  planted. 

Without  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  seedsmen,  I  will  turn  to 
the  question,  *'  Is  it  better  to  purchase  from  the  seedsmen  direct,  or  from  grocery- 
men  and  others  selling  seeds  on  commiesion?"  If  fresh  seeds  were  taken  eacj;i 
season  from  the  general  stock,  the  same  as  those  sent  direct  from  the  seed-houses, 
and  sent  to  the  commission  men,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  good 
as  the  seeds  they  send  direct  to  customers.  But  they  evidently  do  not  collect  and 
destroy  all  the  seeds  left  at  the  close  of  the  season's  sales.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  vitality  of  seeds  from  the  two  sources,  seeds  of  various  kinds  were  pur- 
chased from  several  grocers  in  Columbus  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  their  germination 
tested  and  compared  with  tests  of  seeds  of  the  same  kinds  procured  from  the  seeds- 
men. The  results  showed  such  a  difference  in  the  vitality  as  to  encourage  further 
investigation  of  the  subject.  Consequently,  last  spring  a  larger  number  of  compara- 
tive tests  were  made.  The  general  results  in  both  instances  showed  the  same  thing, 
viz.,  that  seeds  direct  from  the  seedsmen  possess  greater  vitality  than  those  from 
commission  men.  Or,  in  other  words,  fywer  of  the  seeds  from  coimmission  men  will 
grow. 

Nineteen  packages  of  cabbage  seeds,  representing  three  seedf  men,  were  purchased 
from  grocers.  Of  these,  an  average  of  something  over  forty  per  cent,  germinated. 
A  hundred  and  fifty-four  packages,  representing  fourteen  seedsmen,  were  procured 
direct  from  the  seedsmen.  Of  these,  an  average  of  over  seventy-eight  per  cent, 
germinated. 
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Five  packages  of  radish,  put  up  by  two  seedsmen,  were  procured  from  commission 
merchants,  and  of  these,  an  average  of  only  twenty-four  per  cent,  germinated.  But 
of  thirty-five  packages  direct  from  two  seedsmen,  an  average  of  over  sixty-six  per 
cent,  sprouted. 

Four  packages  of  cauliflower  from  the  commission  merchant,  put  up  by  three 
seedsmen,  produced  an  average  germination  of  forty-four  per  cent.  But  an  average 
of  fifty  per  cent,  germinated,  of  twenty  packages  direct  from  eleven  seedsmen. 

But  compared  in  this  way,  we  do  not  get  the  real  ditierenges  in  germination. 
This  is  only  obtained  by  comparing  the  same  variety  put  up  by  the  same  sepdsmen 
and  procured  from  both  sources.  Taking  examples  of  cabbage  seeds,  the  difference 
is  found  to  be  fally  as  striking.  A  package  of  premium  Large  Drumhead  from  the 
seedsmen  gave  a  germination  of  eighty-eight  per  cent. ;  while  the  same  variety,  pro- 
cured from  one  c  mmission  man,  gave  seventy  per  cent.,  and  another  from  another 
grocer,  only  forty-six  per  cent,  of  germinated  seeds.  Of  another  variety.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  seed  from  the  grocer  germinated, 
but  of  those  from  the  seedsmen  direct,  eighty-six  per  cent.,  or  over  three  times  as 
many,  grew.  A  package  of  L^rge  Late  Flat  Dutch,  direct  from  the  seedsmen,  gave 
a  germination  of  eighty-six  per  cent.  The  same  variety,  put  up  by  the  same  firm, 
but  sold  through  commission  men,  give  only  eight  per  cent,  sprout'^d,  a  difference 
of  ten  and  three-fourths  to  one  in  favor  of  seeds  direct  from  seedsmen.  Other  examples 
might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  the  inferior  vitality  of  seeds 
sold  by  commissioned  grocers.  I  will  say  further,  however,  that  in  these  germinations 
of  cabbage  seeds,  I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance  where  a  variety  from  com- 
mission men  gave  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  germinated  seeds  as  did  the  same  variety 
put  up  by  the  same  firm  and  procured  direct  from  the  firm. 

After  finishing  his  paper,  Mr.  Devol  added  : 

Another  loss  from  the  seeds,  aside  from  that  stated,  would  be  found  in  thetr 
not  being  true  to  name.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  sent 
to  commission  men  are  no  purer  than  thos^  they  send  out  directly  to  customers. 
From  a  field  test  of  the  latter,  it  was  found  in  one  instance  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  cabbage  seeds  were  not  true  to  name.  Computing  the  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  from  one  pound  of  seed  at  three  cents  per  head  on  the  cabbage  grown 
from  that  pound  that  were  not  true  to  name,  we  find  the  total  amount  to  be 
$500.  In  this  instance,  the  seed  was  bought  for  an  early  sort,  and  those  that 
came  true  to  name  were  easily  disposed  of  at  a  good  market  price.  Those  not 
true  to  name  were  either  late  sorts,  or  did  not  heed  at  all,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  price  this  season.  The  loss  was  indeed  more  than  three  cents 
per  head,  but  I  take  this  as  a  minimum  example.  Now,  if  by  testing  these 
seeds,  we  can  in  any  way  show  the  farmers  of  whom  good  seeds  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  thus  prevent  them  from  purchasing  ten  pounds  of  this  poor  seed 
less  than  than  they  would  have  purchased  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  $5,000,  or  the  whole  cost  of  the  Station  for  one  year. 

During  the  past  season  we  did  not  test  the  seeds  from  the  commission  men 
and  the  seedsmen  both  in  the  field,  to  show  the  comparative  amounts  which 
were  true  to  name,  but  next  season  we  expect  to  do  that.  The  Station  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  that  last  year,  but  we  hope  next  year  to  continue  that 
work  by  taking  the  seeds  from  commission  men  and  seedsmen  and  testing  them 
and  finding  out  the  actual  differences. 

A  Member. — Does  the  Experiment  Station  expect  to  publish  the  names  oi 
the  firms  from  whom  the  seeds  are  procured  ? 

Mr.  Devol. — Yes,  sir. 

President  Ohmer. — It  seems  very  strange  indeed  that  the  commission  men 
do  not  have  as  good  seeds  as  are  sent  by  the  seedsmen  to  their  customers.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  all  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  What  have  you  to  say 
upon  the  matter  ?    Are  there  any  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Pierce. — I  cannot  understand  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  this 
respect.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one  or  two  in  A.  C.  Kendel's  store 
in  Cleveland.    I  have  been  there  and  bought  some  of  his  seeds  that  are  put  up 
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all  alike.  They  do  not  put  up  much  stock  ahead.  They  are  all  fresh,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  taken  out  of  the  same  place.  If  I  go  in  there  and  buy  a  pack- 
age at  retail,  it  comes  out  of  the  same  drawer  as  if  I  went  home  and  sent  for 
them  by  mail. 

Secretary  Campbell. — Mr.  Kendel  may  be  an  honorable  exception  to  this 
rule.  I  think  the  publication  of  the  names  of  these  seedsmen  will  have  a  very 
good  effect. 

Mr.  Pierce. — Why  is  there  a  difference? 

Secretary. — Those  they  send  to  the  commission  men  are  probably  old  and 
inferior  seeds. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Miller. — Had  been  in  the  commission  seed  business  for  some 
years.  He  stated,  however,  that  Landreth  &  Sons  sent  around  to  the  commis- 
sion men  and  burned  up  all  the  old  seeds  left  over  in  the  fall,  and  gave  credit  for 
so  many  seeds  returned.  He  told  of  one  package  of  cabbage  seed  he  had 
bought,  that  when  tried,  gave  six  distinct  kinds  of  cabbage  from  the  one  pack- 
age, and  only  one  was  worth  cultivating. 

Mr.  NichoL— I  have  been  engaged  about  two  years  in  the  seed  business,  and 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  in  one  of  our  most  prominent  seed-houses  at  the 
time  when  their  seed-boxes  were  being  returned.  There  were  hundreds  of 
women  opening  the  seed  papers  and  piling  up  the  seeds  in  piles.  They 
didn't  want  to  save  the  papers,  but  they  kept  the  seeds. 

Mr.  Devol. — I  have  seen  the  same  thing.  The  seeds  are  taken  out  of  the 
papers  and  sent  out  again.  We  have  a  law  to  control  the  sale  of  fertilizers  in 
the  various  States.  As  much  could  be  saved  to  the  gardeners  of  the  State  by 
a  seed  control.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  want  any  laws,  but  thai  the  Station 
should  have  it  as  a  part  of  its  work,  to  test  the  vitality  and  purity  of  the  seeds 
sent  out  within  the  State.  The  Station  is  doing  what  it  can  in  that  line  now. 
The  work  of  the  Station  could  be  assisted  by  the  gardeners  of  the  State,  and 
can  be  extended.  It  will  soon  come  into  such  prominence  that  the  seedsmen 
will  be  glad  to  have  their  seeds  sent  there  and  tested  by  the  Station.  It  will 
save  the  farmers  a  great  amount. 

President  Ohmer. — Suppose  the  seedsmen  should  send  seed  to  be  tested  and 
pronounced  good,  and  not  send  the  same  seed  to  commission  men  and  custo- 
mers at  all. 

Mr.  Devol.— They  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so;  but  if  seeds  were 
taken  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  tested,  they  would  soon  learn  that  we  know 
the  quaUty  of  the  seeds  sent  out,  and  if  they  sent  any  to  be  tested,  would  send 
the  same.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  fertilizers,  but  gathering  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  no  doubt,  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  preventing 
fraud. 

Mr.  Weltz. — I  believe  it  would  be  quite  impracticable,  because  the  Experi- 
ment Station  was  not  established  by  the  State  for  that  purpose.  Any  one  who 
has  garden  seeds  for  sale,  can  send  seeds  to  the  Station  to  be  tested,  and  get 
a  report  that  they  are  good,  when  only  a  few  of  the  seeds  are  good.  A  man 
in  our  county — I  could  tell  his  name,  but  will  not — sent  a  little  good  corn  to 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  received  a  report  that  ninety  five  per  cent,  of  it 
grew.  This  corn  which  he  sent  was  a  little  good  seed,  and  all  the  rest  was  bad, 
and  he  swindled  the  people,  because  he  advertised,  I  have  received  a  report 
of  ninety-five  per  cent,  on  my  corn,"  and  he  sold  a  great  deal  of  bad  corn. 

President  Ohmer. — When  a  seedsmen  sends  out  poor  seeds,  it  lasts  but  a 
very  short  time ;  he  is  gone  up. 

Mr.  Crawford. — I  do  not  understand  that  the  Experiment  Station  proposes 
to  send  to  the  seedsmen  for  seeds  to  be  tested.  They  get  them  anywhere  and 
everywhere  and  test  them.    Of  course,  they  would  send  good  seeds  for  that 
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purpose ;  but  they  buy  them  out  of  the  groceries.  Seedsmen  can  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  that. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pinkham. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Devol  if  he  has  tried  any  corn  by 
the  name  of  Golden  Beauty.  It  was  recommended  highly  as  a  seed  corn.  I 
tested  it  beside  some  other  varieties.  I  am  growing  on  excellent  soil.  I  don't 
like  it ;  it  is  too  soft. 

President  Ohmer. — We  are  not  discussing  the  character  of  corn.  It  is 
another  question  which  is  before  the  house  now. 

Mr.  Pinkham. — On  the  subject  of  seed,  I  understand  that  the  Experiment 
Station  is  testing  seed  corn  as  well  as  any  other.  I  sent  to  the  Station  last 
spring  some  seed  corn  to  be  tested  as  to  its  vitality.  They  reported  a  germi- 
nation of  six  per  cent.  ;  my  own  test  gave  one  hundred  per  cent.  But  what  I 
am  getting  at  is,  that  I  notice  that  those  advertisements  of  seeds  which  you 
find  in  the  papers  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Miller. — I  think  every  grower  should  have  his  own  experimental  station, 
and  test  his  own  seeds  before  he  puts  them  out.  Then  he  can  judge  of  their 
vitality. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Rhoads. — I  think  the  suggestion  by  the  gentleman  of  the  Station 
ought  to  have  the  approval  cf  the  Society. 

Vice  President  Beebe. — Speaking  about  the  germination  of  seeds,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  know  of  a  man,  a  market  gardener,  who  planted  a  package 
of  summer  squashes.  He  bought  the  seed  of  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit.  He 
raised  eight  different  kinds  of  squashes  from  that  package,  the  first  crop. 

President  Ohmer. — I  suppose  Mr.  Ferry,  like  most  seedsmen,  buys  a  great 
deal  of  stock.  They  are  cheated  in  the  first  place,  and  then  cheat  their  cus- 
tomers. If  they  would  grow  what  they  sell,  I  question  whether  that  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Miller. — They  plant  their  different  varieties  too  near  each  other,  so 
that  they  become  mixed. 

Mr.  Earns  worth. — Ought  we  to  require  seedsmen  to  destroy  all  their  seeds 
of  over  one  year's  age  ?  We  are  aware  that  some  seeds  are  just  as  good  the 
second  year.  I  think  many  seeds  would  bear  to  be  returned  without  loss  to 
the  planters,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  seedsmen,  if  they  are  not  returned 
too  often. 

President. — I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Pahner. — It  is  well  known  that  some  varieties  of  seed  last  for  a  great 
while,  while  others  lose  their  vitality  in  a  year  or  two.  I  have  known  clover 
seed  to  be  plowed  under  seven  years  and  then  grow. 

President.  —  I  do  not  think  that  this  Society  can  do  much  to  make  a  reform- 
ation in  this  case.    We  cannot  spend  further  time  upon  this  subject. 

The  President  then  called  for  a  paper  on  Floral  Decoration  of  Lawns. 

THE  FLORA.L  DECORATION  OF  LAWNS. 

By  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Tallmadge. 

At  first  th'ught  it  may  seem  a  little  unseasoDable  in  the  wintry  days  of  December, 
whea  only  the  frost-bitten  skeletons  of  our  summer  pets  remain  to  twit  our  memory 
of  their  once  glorious  beauty,  to  discuss  a  subject  that  can  only  find  fruition  in  the 
sun  of  a  coming  July,  but  the  very  fact' that  flowers  are  but  temporary;  that  each 
returning  season  we  have  to  plan  anew,  with  the  privilege  at  improving  or  changing 
the  arrangement,  gives  floral  decoration  half  its  charm,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  value, 
and  even  now,  in  this  country,  the  smoke  curls  above  the  crystal  roofs  of  more  than 
8,000  commercial  green  houses,  keeping  up  in  each  one  a  tiny,  tropical  summer,  that 
millions  of  lawns  next  spring  may  be  again  decked  with  gems  of  foliage  and  flowers. 
We  all  know  how  important  a  part  the  flowers  have  played  in  the  old-time  garden 
and  door-yard  ;  how  our  mothers  and  grand-mothers  fussed,  and  nursed,  and  fanned 
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the  breath  of  life  into  many  a  slip  or  root,  exchanged  or  begged  from  a  neighbor,  ard 
how  gay  the  summer  was  made,  and  how  many  a  weary  load  was  lightened  by  this 
almost  universal  love  of  women  for  flowers.  The  wild  garden,  as  the  English  call  it ; 
the  heterogeneous  collection  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots,  seedling?,  annuals,  and 
perennials,  so  often  seen,  has  doubtless  played  an  eflective  but  unconsdous  part  in 
the  education  of  many  a  boy  and  girl,  and  in  a  way  that  a  more  formal  or  studied  bed 
could  not  have  done,  but  in  the  closely-shaven,  green-carpeted  lawns,  that  are  in- 
creasing in  number  each  year,  the  old-fashioned  flower  bed  is  obviously  out  of  char- 
acter, for  the  reasou  that  it  has  no  distinct  character,  being  simply  a  medley.  These 
miscellaneous  collections  still  have  their  use,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  there  cannot  be  found  in  this  country  a  large  majority  of  woiren  who  like  to 
fuss  with  flowers,  growing  them  for  their  individual  beauties  and  peculiarities,  rather 
than  their  decorative  qualities  alone. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  decorative  plants,  or  bedding  plants,  that  I  wish  to  speak, 
and  discuss  briefly  the  principles  that  it  seems  to  me  should  guide  us  in  their  use. 

That  the  formal,  neatly-kept  flower  or  foliage  bed,  plays  an  impj-^rtant  part  in  lawn 
decoration,  no  observing  person  can  dersy.  They  maintain  a  bright,  showy  beauty 
from  the  fourth  of  July,  until  near  the  close  of  September,  a  period  of  twelve  weeks, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  is  sometimes  lengthened  on  t  ither  end  a  number  of  days. 

They  grow  close  to  the  ground,  obstrncting  no  view,  and,  when  properly  planted 
and  trimmed,  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  lawn.  They  occupy  the  ground  but  a 
single  summer,  and  enable  ua  to  substitute,  or  improve  upon,  the  next  year,  if  we 
feel  disposed.  And,  lastly,  they  are  within  the  means  of  all  who  are  able  to  maintain 
a  finished  lawn,  and  are  the  only  way  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  our  population — 
those  who  rent — can  indulge  in  practical  landscape  studies  and  experiences. 

By  the  continued  tfi'orts  of  florists,  a  large  variety  of  plants,  peculiar  for  their 
bright  ioliage,  or  rheir  beautiful  form  and  free  blooming,  are  now  at  our  disposal,  and 
most  wonderful  eflects,  even  to  portrait  painting,  are  secured  by  their  use. 

Although  the  work  of  floral  decoration  of  lawns  is  capable  of  being  greatly  aided 
by  following  the  same  common  sense  rules  that  guide  artists  in  other  lines  of  decora- 
tire  work,  there  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  little  use  made  of  any  but  the  time-honored 
one,  the  rule  of  thumb. 

^  We  have  many  thorough,  practical  florists,  but  when  they  have  mastered  the  art  of 
multiplying  and  growing  healthy  plants,  they  consider  their  part  of  the  work  done, 
•and  it  matters  little  to  them  whether  their  customers  plant  their  flowers  in  round  or 
square  beds.  In  fact,  cases  can  be  imagined,  where  a  conscientious  florist,  with  ad- 
vanced ideas,  in  reference  to  the  fitness  of  forms  and  plants,  might  get  left  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants  unsold,  were  he  anyways  squeamish  in  reference  to  the  tise  of 
them.  However  this  may  be,  the  average  florist  fills  the  beds  as  they  are  cut  upon 
the  lawn,  or,  if  the  shape  is  left  to  him,  contents  himself  with  the  simplest  forms, 
making  the  paying  ability  of  his  customer  <?auge  the  size  of  the  bed. 

As  for  the  customers,  they  follow  tha  fat-liion;  if  a  five-pointed  star,  or  an  attenu- 
ated crescent,  is  he  rage,  then  this  is  the  sh.ipe  of  the  fiojures  cut  in  tlu-ir  lawns,  and 
the  size  is  again  graduated  to  financial  resources,  tempere  1  by  the  owners'  desire  to 
make  a  show,  which  also  largely  decides  the  style  of  flowers,  a  little,  seven-by-nine 
lawn  bein<j:  frequently  decorated  with  a  rank  bed  of  geraniums,  or  coleus,  large  enough 
for  a  twenty-acre  lawn.  A  marked  example  of  this  kind  of  planting  has  come  under 
my  notice  for  the  last  half-dozen  years.  A  large,  and  well-appointed  house,  occupied 
all  but  sixteen  feet  in  width  of  a  city  lot,  and  the  fro«it  of  the  house  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  side-walk.  The  strip  of  ground  at  the  side  is  in  grass,  and,  if  left 
mostly  iinint umbered,  would  be  a  very  pretty  little  lawn.  The  owner,  however, 
thinks  different,  and  has  had  a  fl  ;e-pointed  star  cut  out  near  the  froTit,  and  it  is  annu- 
ally planted  to  five  varieties  of  coleus.  The  star  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  To  add 
to  its  undesirableness,  the  lot  is  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  side-walk,  and  the 
most  that  pas-ers-by  can  see  is  the  front  side  of  the  different  points  and  angles,  with- 
out being  able  to  certainly  decide  what  figure  is  used.  There  can  be  but  one  point  of 
view  where  this  bed  can  be  seen  to  an  advantage,  and  that  is  from  the  chamber  win- 
dow above.  Circumstanct  s  alter  cases,  however,  and  the  size  of  a  lawn  should  not 
always  decide  the  size  of  the  decorations.'  I  know  ui  a  church  where  two  little 
squares  of  grass,  ten  feet  across,  occupy  ground  between  the  church  and  side-walk. 
For  two  yearf,  in  each  of  the  squares,  was  a  bed  seven  ftet  in  diameter.  The  center, 
Henry  Cannel  geraniums  ;  around  these  was  a  circle  of  very  dark  achyranthus,  while 
the  outer  border  was  centaureas.  The  third  year,  for  some  reason,  no  be  is  were 
planted,  and  the  circular  places  for  them  was  sodded  over.  At  first,  I  thought  the 
beds  were  too  large,  but  after  their  removal,  the  changed  appearance  set  me  to  study- 
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ing  upon  the  matter,  and  I  decided  that  the  original  planting  was,  in  this  instance, 
desirable,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 

The  chur.th,  sandwiched  between  closely-built  houses,  depended  upon  its  impos- 
ing archite-^ture  and  ornamental  front,  and  not  upon  broad  grounds  and  grouped 
shrubbery  for  its  effect.  The  bright  and  showy,  and  mathematic  illy  accurate  flower 
beis  in  front  of  either  tower,  seemed  a  part  of  the  general  design.  Viewed  in  an- 
other lisht  than  that  of  architectural  proportion  and  taste,  these  flower-beds  were 
doing  silent,  but  constant  work  for  <rood.  School-children  and  shop-girls,  and  even 
hurrying  business  men  and  ragged  street  gamins  paused  and  peered  through  the  iron 
fence  to  admire  the  ^-ymmeirical  and  cultured  beauty  growing  within.  Seven  days 
in  the  week  these  fl  -wer-beds  preached  sermons  upon  the  use  of  the  beautiful  to 
hundreds  who  never  entered  the  massive  portals  of  the  church  beyond. 

Flowers  may  be  considered  the  tiimming  of  a  lawn,  just  as  ribbons  and  flowers  are 
the  trimming  of  garments.  Some  reference,  therefore,  to  correspondence  in  color 
and  to  the  shape  and  siz  )  of  the  lawn  to  be  planted  should  seem  but  natural.  The 
simplest  form  is  where  one  variety  is  used  in  a  plain,  round,  or  oval  shape. 

Of  geraniums  and  coleus  alone  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  perhaps 
thirty,  ttiat  possess  distinctly  marked  qualities,  endurance,  and  adaptability  to  form 
a  perfect  bed  by  themst-lves. 

Six  geraniums  or  ten  coleus  plants  will  fill  a  bed  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  plants  six  weeks  from  putting  out,  if  the  ground  is  rich  and 
weather  favorable,  will  increase  the  size  another  foot.  These  plants  would  cost  but 
fifty  cents,  which  certainly  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  possessor  of  a  door- 
yard. 

In  regard  to  the  contour  of  flower-beds,  they  should  free  from  re-entering  angles, 
sharp  points  and  narrow  places.  I  once  saw  a  florist's  attempt  to  make  with  cut 
flowers  the  representation  of  a  two-tined  pitchfork  for  an  agricultural  festival.  The 
handle  did  very  well,  but  the  tines  looked  more  like  the  jaws  of  a  cast-iron  boot- 
jack, or  the  head-rest  to  a  photographer's  chair,  than  a  pitchfork.  Some  wire  design 
artists  keep  in  stock  daggers,  poignards,  and  swords.  When  filled  they  resemble 
putty-knives  and  base  ball  clubs  about  as  much  as  anything.  The  same  trouble 
attaches  to  points  and  narrow  spaces  in  flower  beds ;  the  plants  are  too  bulky  for  the 
design.  A  thrifty  coleus  plant  in  a  three-inch  pot  is  not  less  than  four  inches  across, 
and  increases  in  size  from  that  on.  What  folly  then  to  try  to  make  it  point  a  star. 
I  know  the  design  looks  pretty  when  first  cut  out  of  the  fresh  green  lawn  in  May 
and  fiJied  with  black  earth,  and  the  temptation  is  great  to  lay  out  and  make  pretty 
designs,  but  most  of  them  look  better  before  planting  than  afterward.  To  those  who' 
like  fanciful  or  gaomeirical  figures,  there  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
is  to  make  the  star  or  other  design  inside  of  a  circular  bed.  For  example,  you  cut 
out  a  circular  bed  in  the  lawn,  and  mark  within  it  a  five-pointed  star.  You  plant  the 
star  to  coleus  Vershafeltii,  and  the  surrounding  space  to  Golden  Bedder.  As  the 
plants  grow,  you  clip  out  wandering  or  spreadintj;  branches  of  the  star  points,  and 
allow  the  ground  work  to  close  up  around  it.  The  effect  is  charming,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  call  upon  your  imagination  to  complete  the  points  as  you  would  if  the 
golden  surrounding  was  not  there. 

A  crescent  may  be  part  of  a  circular  bed,  exactly  as  the  new  moon  appears  irhen 
it  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms.  If  you  are  very  much  infatuated  after  the  astro- 
nomical craze  in  flower  beds,  you  can  plant  a  star  in  the  body  of  the  old  moon,  and 
surround  the  whole  with  a  broad  band  of  yellow,  and  thus  have  as  goodly  a  show  of 
luminaries  upon  your  lawn  as  is  presented  by  an  express  car  when  decorated  with 
the  weather  signals  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

Where  a  variety  of  colors  and  kinds  are  wanted,  I  know  of  no  more  desirable  way 
than  planting  them  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  .path,  after  the  manner  of  our  grand- 
mothers, with  a  modification.  Instead  of  a  single  continuous  bed,  it  should  be  a 
series  of  round  and  oval  beds,  the  narrow  diameter  of  the  ovals  being  the  same  as 
the  circular  ones.  A  very  pretty  change  is  to  make  the  beds  octagonal  in  shape,  the 
smaller  beds  bsing  perfect  octagons,  and  the  alternate  ones  twice  or  thrice  as  long; 
in  other  words,  alternate  squares  and  parallelograms,  with  the  corners  cut  ofi. 

In  ground  defined  by  long  curves  of  paths  or  carriage  drives,  large  oval  beds 
on  the  concave  sides  seem  most  appropriate,  while  in  foci  of  ellipses,  or  parabolic 
curves,  or  abrupt  turns  and  circles,  circular  beds  may  be  used.  In  planting  beds 
where  intricate  designs,  monograms,  etc.,  are  to  be  made,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  alternantheras  and  echevereas,  although  some  of  the  varieties  o^  achyranthus  do 
very  well.  In  fitting  the  ground  it  should  be  thoroughly  forked  up,  and  a  great 
abundance  of  completely  rotted  manure  worked  in.    In  designs  like  stars,  tomatoes, 
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pin-cushions,  leaves,  and  insects ;  the  centers  of  each  division  should  be  rounded  as 
raised  when  preparing  the  bed.  This,  with  due  attention  afterward  to  shearing, 
gives  a  pulftd  or  quilled  appearance  that  is  very  effective. 

In  shearing,  us  pinching,  rank  growers  like  geraniums  and  coleuses,  "  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  The  beds  should  be  watched,  and  those  shoots  that  are  growing 
too  fast  pinched  back;  the  weaker  ones  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  and  the  bed  will 
look  better  tlian  if  reduced  at  once  to  a  uniform  surface  by  the  use  of  the  grass  hook, 
which  seriously  retards  growth,  and  removes  blossom  buds  and  bright-colored  ter- 
minal leaves.  In  reference  to  ihe  edges  of  beds,  I  prefer  to  sink  them  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  lawn,  and  let  the  spread  of  the  foUage  of  the  plants 
make  close  connection  with  the  lawn.  The  method  in  vogue  at  the  JJayton  Soldiers' 
H:)me  of  having  a  distinct  open  V-shaped  margin  several  inches  wide  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  bed,  I  do  not  like.  There  where  there  is  such  an  immense  amount  of 
bed  and  ribbon  planting:,  and  lawn,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  ihere  should  be  no 
obstable  to  the  rapid  and  complete  working  of  the  lawn  mower,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
detracts  seriously  from  perfection  of  appearance,  especially  in  narrow  ribbon  lines. 
Of  the  ribbon  mode  of  using  bedding  plants,  I  have  said  nothing,  for  the  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  it  takes  too  many  plants  for  ordinary  persons  to  indulge  in  it, 
and  the  other  is,  that  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  no  ornam-^nt  to  the  lawn.  Where  there 
is  a  defined  space,  or  good  back-ground,  as  when  a  walk  skirts  the  side  of  a  house, 
leaving  an  interval  of  two  or  three  feet,  or  where  a  grej;n-house  with  sloping  bank 
exposes  a  long  side  to  the  lawn,  very  pretty  ribbon  beds  can  be  placed,  but  the  idea 
of  fencing  in,  or  surrounding  huge,  irregular  chunks  of  lawn  with  three  or  four  rows 
of  foliage  plants  is  not  pleasing,  as  it  entirely  isolates  the  portion  surrounded,  and 
destroys  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  place. 

We  will  now  leave  the  realm  of  bedding  plants  proper,  and  consider  briefly  another 
way  in  which  we  can  make  use  of  fljwering  plants  in  ornamenting  our  lawns. 

This  is  by  the  use  of  small  specimen  plants,  either  of  hardy  herbaceous  species,  or 
of  exotics.  Of  the  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  catalogued  by  our  largest  growers,  which, 
in  number  of  tspecies  and  varieties,  count  far  up  in  the  hundreds,  the  most  noticeable 
and  desirable  of  all  is  the  Eulalie  Japouioa  Zebrina.  In  four  or  five  years  it  spreads 
from  a  single  tuft  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  grows  to  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  a 
plume-like  inflorescence,  somewhat  similar  to  the  pampas  grass.  Nearly  as  desirable 
is  the  Eulalie  variegata,  and  the  Erianihus  Ravenna,  both  growing  in  the  same  ciump- 
like  farm.  The  three,  if  planted  in  a  group  and  properly  located,  w^ould  make  a 
noticeable  feature  in  any  lawn.  Of  course,  their  height  would  make  it  best  o  plant 
them  near  the  outside  ol  the  lawn.  Many  of  the  peonies  form  beautiful  specimens, 
but  of  all  of  the  fifty  or  more  varieties,  Festiva  is  the  handsomest.  It  has  a  large, 
pure  white  flower,  with  a  violet  blotch  in  the  center,  and  grows  about  two  feet  high. 
Next  to  this  is  Humei.  It  is  three  weeks  later  in  bloom  than  other  varieties; 
it  has  a  dark  rose-colored  flower,  and  quickly  makes  a  large  clump  about  three 
feet  high  and  two  wide.  It  is  very  suitable  for  the  borders  of  a  lawn,  or  to  stand  in 
the  edge  of  a  gr  up  of  shrubbery,  while  Festiva  may  be  planted  close  to  the  house, 
where  every  one  c  m  admire  its  magnificent  bloom.  The  only  drawback  to  peoides,  and 
the  whole  class  of  herbaceous  plants,  is  their  short  period  of  bloom.  For  this  leason 
I  would  prefer,  where  single  plants  or  very  small  groups  are  used  to  go  back  to  the 
gretm-house,  or  tender  list.  In  former  years,  I  have  seen  for  a  number  of  ye;irs,  at 
the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  many  specimen  plants  of  coleus  that  measured  three  feet 
across,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  having  reached  that  size  by  the  beginning  of 
September.  Of  coarse,  ordinary  growers  cannot  do  quite  as  Well  as  that,  but  the 
free  growing  kinds  of  coleus  will  reach  a  very  respectable  and  showy  s'ze  by  the  first 
of  A-ugUdt,  if  grown  singly  in  very  rich  soil,  commencing,  of  course,  with  bushy, 
stocky  plants.  The  holes  should  be  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  very  thoroughly 
enriched.  The  plants  should  be  s^t  out  the  last  week  in  May,  and  covtred  at  once 
with  a  protecting  box  a  foot  sqtiare,  with  a  pane  of  glass  for  a  top.  This  should  re- 
main over  the  plant  for  two  or  three  weeks,  admitting  air  every  warm  day,  and  throw- 
ing an  old  garment  or  piece  of  bjanket  over  the  box  on  cold  nights.  Twice  a  week 
it  shoulil  have  a  couple  of  quarts  of  manure  water,  made  by  putting  oue-ljalt  peck 
of  hen  manure  in  a  barrel  of  water.  The  leading  shoot  sh>  ula  be  stopped  by  pinch- 
ing out  a  trifle  at  the  top.  As  the  side  branches  increase  in  length,  they  should  be 
bent  slightly  downwards  and  fastened  by  slender  stakes,  stuck  in  the  grountl.  This 
gives  them  room  to  develop,  and  the  future  treatment  consists  in  slightly  pincning 
tlie  most  ratrpant  shoots  with  a  view  to  symmetry  of  form.  Three  such  plants,  cost- 
ing twenty  or  twenty-five  cents,  planted  in  triangular  shape  two  feet  apart,  wiil  make 
a  very  tine  appearance,  and  more  than  pay  for  all  trouble  in  the  ple.'.sure  of  watching 
their  development  and  beauty.    By  procuring  12-inch  pots  and  plunging  them  in 
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the  garden,  filled  with  very  rich  soil,  nice  specimen  plants  can  be  grown  in  seclusion, 
to  be  brought  out  and  plunged  in  the  lawn  at  any  time  when  Bufficiently  developed. 
I  often  wonder  why  more  of  this  sort  of  work  is  not  done. 

We  read  in  Arabian  Nights,"  and  iu  fairy  tales,  of  wonderful  transformations 
occuring  in  a  single  night,  and  we  read  in  history  of  wealthy  rulers  and  owners  of 
large  estates  who  had  all  improvements  made  in  the  night,  so  that  they  Cf>uld  walk 
in  the  morning  amid  new  scenes  and  surroundings.  Such  transformations,  in  a 
limited  way,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  owner  of  the  smallest  lawn,  if  he  is  willing 
to  devote  a  few  minu  es  each  day  to  the  work.  A  secluded  nook  in  the  garden  or 
back  yard,  a  couple  of  hot-bed  sash  for  protection  in  May  and  June,  some  rich  earth, 
and  a  dozen  ten  or  eleven-inch  pots  are  the  outfit  needed  to  commence  with,  and 
later  in  the  season,  some  slips  can  be  started  to  be  grown  in  smaller  pots.  When 
nicely  grown  in  August,  an  early  morning's  work  in  the  lawn,  and  a  removal  of  the 
specimen  plants  to  their  new  location,  will  give  an  entirely  new  appearance  to  the 
lawn,  as  pleasing  and  as  welcome  as  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  to  the  house,  or  a  new  suit 
of  clothes. 

For  the  season  of  October  and  November,  after  frost  kills  bedding  plants,  but 
very  little  systematic  effort  is  made  by  the  mass  of  people  for  the  adornment  of  their 
lawns;  yet  in  many  seasons  a  little  preparation  would  give  quite  a  show.  The  Crys- 
anthemum  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  there  are  now  over  two  hun- 
dred varieties,  covering  a  wide  range  of  shades  in  color,  from  nearly  black  to  white, 
and  of  all  conceivable  siz  sand  forms.  They  are  as  readily  grown  in  large  pots  as 
geraniums  or  coleus,  and  in  this  shape  can  be  sunk  in  the  lawn,  and,  by  covering 
during  cold  spells,  or  removing  to  a  cool  room,  be  made  to  brighten  the  lawn  until 
December  1st.  Single  specimens  exhibited  this  fall  in  New  York  measured  over  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  hundreds  of  blossoms. 

The  pompon  dahlias  can  also  be  made  to  do  duty  as  fall  ornaments  by  growing 
them  in  hirge  pots  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  they  can  be  lifted  and  set  upon  the  porch 
or  in  the  hall  during  the  frosty  nights  of  September  and  early  October. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  plant,  and  this  continues  the  season  about  as  late  as 
anything.  This  is  the  canna,  which  has  been  improved  until  it  is  nearly  as  showy 
as  the  gladiolus  in  bloom ;  besides,  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  magnificent  foliage 
and  grand  massing  qualities.  For  a  lawn  of  one-half  acre  or  more,  where  a  mass  of 
foliage  is  wanted  in  a  special  place,  no  more  striking  object  can  be  planted  than  a 
group  of  the  larger  cannas.  They  resist  ordinary  frosts,  and  flaunt  their  large  leaves 
in  the  crisp,  autumnal  air  after  coleus,  geraniums,  and  dahlias  are  black  and  lifeless. 
A  magDifi<'ent  group,  seven  feet  high  and  four  or  five  feet  broad,  growing  in  an  Ak- 
ron yard  this  fall,  was  perfect  as  late  as  November  third,  when  it  was  cut  down  in 
anticipation  of  a  freeze.  A  single  root  costs  but  twenty-five  cents,  and  this  will 
form  a  group  two  feet  in  diameter  the  first  year,  if  planted  on  very  rich  ground.  The 
second  year  sets  enough  can  be  made  to  fill  a  bed  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  roots 
can  be  kept  as  easily  as  those  of  the  dahlia  or  gladiolus. 

President  Ohmer. — Are  there  any  remarks  upon  this  paper  ?  Discussion  will 
now  follow.  Fault  has  been  found  with  this  Society  because  there  is  not  enough 
said  upon  floriculture  and  ornamental  plants.  This  would  be  a  good  time  to 
discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — The  subject  does  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  it  should, 
especially  in  country  homes.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  observation,  I  have 
•  found  that  using  a  single  variety  often  produces  a  better  effect  than  where  a  com- 
bination is  attempted  I  have  noticed  this  more  particularly  at  the  railroad 
grounds  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  The  Pan-Handle  Railroad  Company  procured 
florists  to  decorate  their  grounds.  I  think  our  friend  neglected  to  speak  as 
much  as  he  should  about  our  climbing  vines,  and  of  the  many  handsome,  trail- 
ing plints.  A  single  plant  is  often  used  to  great  effect  in  our  country  homes. 
Many  of  our  trailing  plants  are  hardy,  and  can  be  used  from  >ear  to  year. 

President. — This  is  a  wide  field.  A  great  deal  can  be  said,  and  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz. — I  may  state  here  what  they  are  doing  in  the  old  countries 
in  reference  to  ribbon-bands  for  the  decoration  of  grounds. .  The  railroad  sta- 
tions, which  are  mostly  established  by  the  governments,  are  perfect  gardens. 
You  find  at  every  station,  a  place  where  you  can  walk  about,  and  you  find  a 
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nice  garden,  with  plenty  of  various  kinds  of  flowers.  And  they  have  fruit- 
gardens,  which  are  attended  to  by  the  railroads,  because  they  have  so  many 
soldiers  that  they  must  employ,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  some  kind  of 
employment.  Of  course,  they  can  keep  their  grounds  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion. We  always  say  that  Russia  is  away  behind  the  United  Scates.  In  some 
respects  it  is,  but  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  ahead  of  us.  They  have  beautiful 
decorations  and  lawns  around  the  railroads.  Their  stations  are  splendid.  They 
are  almost  castles,  and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it  and  build  very  fine 
houses.  In  reference  to  the  decorative  plants,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  time 
to  give  you  a  full  description.  I  saw  at  a  German  house  a  place  about  three 
feet  squire.  I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty  in  my  life.  All  the  three  feet  was 
of  plants,  except  a  little  gravel.  It  was  all  before  a  picture  of  the  Emperor 
William.  There  was  a  monogram  of  Sedums  and  other  small  plants.  If  we 
go  a  little  farther  into  their  towns,  their  little  cities  as  well  as  their  big  ones, 
they  have  their  play  grounds  and  parks  for  the  children.  You  go  there  and 
you  find  swings  for  the  children  and  gravel  to  play  in.  I  was  amused  to  see 
neatly  dressed  children  playing  in  the  gravel.  Oh !  I  am  full  of  the  subject, 
but  I  can't  get  it  out. 

F.  G.  Gary. — I  am  a  stranger  among  you,  and  I  appreciate  the  subject,  a 
part  of  which  I  heard,  and  only  a  short  part,  for  I  have  been  out  viewing  the 
grounds  that  are  being  laid  out  for  our  State  Fair.  I  have  been  delighted,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  pursued,  with  ihe  details  of  the  plan  for  the  State  Fair  of 
Ohio.  You  have  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  spots 
that  I  have  ever  put  my  eyes  upon,  with  its  extensive  drives,  and  its  approaches, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  laid  out.  I  think  it  will  be  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gentleman  who  planned  it,  as  well  as  something  to  look  upon  by  the 
citizens  of  this  State,  which  will  impress  them  very  much  in  the  line  that  has 
just  been  spoken  of.  Let  me  say  that  this  has  a  bearing  upon  the  taste,  and 
refinement,  and  elevation  of  country  homes,  that  no  one  can  fully  appreciate 
until  they  have  seen  it.  Just  take,  for  instance,  a  single  individual  in  a  neigh- 
borhood distant  from  the  city,  and  let  him  go  into  the  scenes  that  have  been 
presented  by  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke,  and  what  an  influence  it  has.  What 
a  refining  influence  upon  the  young,  and  it  is  just  what  is  wanted  all  over  this 
great  valley.  It  is  fast  coming.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  you  could 
scarcely  see  a  flower  among  the  farmers.  Now  we  see  beds  of  them.  Now 
we  see  ornamentation  going  on  all  around  us.  We  find  about  Cincinnati,  such 
ornamentation  as  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  western  city,  because  the  gentle- 
men who  took  the  lead  of  our  Horticultural  Society  there  in  the  early  days  had 
impressed  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  this  ornamentation.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  is  here, 
and  has  been  walking  over  these  grounds  this  morning.  I  admire  the  stand 
which  has  been  taken  here  in  regard  to  this  State  Fair  Ground.  Connected,  as 
it  is,  with  the  State  University,  and  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  done  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  tnis  direction. 

Mr.  Miller. — I  would  like  to  recommend  for  climbing  vines,  three  varieties 
of  Ampelopsis,  the  Varlegata,  Quinquefolia,  and  Veitchii.  I  have  a  large  brick 
building  almost  covered  with  the  Veitchii.  He  recommended  this  very  highly, 
and  said  that  he  had  a  great  many  seeds,  and  if  the  members  would  send  to 
him,  he  would  be  glad  to  distribute  them. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Warder. — In  regard  to  this  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  not  hardy  in  a  great  many  parts  of  this  State.  I  have  had  it  grow 
twenty  five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  then  be  killed  to  the  ground.  Last  winter,  it 
was  killed.  In  the  greater  portion  of  Ohio,  it  is  not  hardy.  I  should  like  to 
make  just  one  remark  with  reference  to  something  that  was  said  by  an  earlier 
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speaker  about  the  beautiful  plants  of  Europe,  where  they  have  labor  at  ten  cents 
a  day.    I  would  suggest  that  he  go  to  Chicago,  or  Peoria,  or  Dayton. 

President  Ohmer. — Let  us  state  this  question  in  regular  order.  What  varie- 
ties of  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs  have  been  found  most  satisfactory  for 
villages  lots,  and  small  places  ?  And,  what  hardy,  cUmbing  and  flowering  plants 
have  been  most  successful  ? 

Mr.  Green. — I  think  there  are  a  great  many  here  who  would  like  to  know 
what  small  evergreens  are  best. 

President. — We  will  come  to  that  by  and-bv.  What  hardy,  climbing  and 
flowering  plants  have  been  most  successful?  We  would  like  to  get  some  prac- 
tical results. 

Mr.  Pierce. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Harrison  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  think  the  Clematis  Jackmanii  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
There  are  other  varieties  that  are  equally  good.  There  has  been  much  of  the 
Jackmanii  distributed,  and  I  think,  as  a  whole,  it  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  that  are  hardy  with  us,  and,  I  presume,  would 
be  hardy  throughout  tae  State.  The  Climbing  Hydrangea  has  been  planted 
some,  but  I  don't  know  of  it's  having  blossomed  anywhere  except  in  Northern 
Ohio.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  desirable  one,  for  ornamenting  buildings.  It  is 
not  yet  very  extensively  planted,  and  is  quite  high-priced.  It  is  proving  hardy 
with  us.  I  think  it  would  be  hardy  throughout  the  State.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
with  us,  is  perf  ctly  hardy.  We  have  seen  the  Cissus  climb  a  short  distance. 
I  think  it  is  the  most  desirable  plant  for  a  green-house  that  we  have  found. 

Secretary  Campbell. — I  have  had  some  experience  with  climbing  vines,  for  a 
good  many  years.  At  Delaware,  we  have  a  pretty  hard  climate,  the  thermom- 
eter going  as  low  as  any  place  in  Ohio.  Last  season,  we  had  it  thirty-two  de- 
grees belcw  zero.  I  will  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks.  In  Mr.  Pierce's  paper, 
he  sp  jke  of  the  Peony  as  being  very  short-lived.  That  is  the  objection,  and  it 
is  a  great  objection.  The  bloom  lasts  but  a  very  few  days.  I  think  the  Petunia 
is  a  very  good  substitute.  I  have  seen,  at  Philadelphia,  large  masses  of  double 
Petunias,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  they  looked  like  roses.  I  remember  being  at 
the  Sha  v  Gardens,  at  St.  Louis,  and  I  noticed  a  great  number  of  Petunias.  It 
was  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  were  almost  the  only  flowers  in  bloom.  I  asked 
Mr.  Shaw  why  they  grew  so  many  Petunias,  and  he  said,  because  he  wanted 
flowers,  and  it  was  too  dry  to  grow  anything  else.  The  climbing  plants  which 
I  have  found  most  satisfactory,  are  the  various  kinds  of  Clematis,  the  Jackmanii 
and  Flammula.  The  Coccinnea  is  a  beautiful  little  thing,  and  is  a  favorite.  It  is 
like  the  Viorna,  except  in  color  of  flower.  It  is  bright  red,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
He  recommended  the  Akebia,  Ivy,  and  Wistaria.  The  climbing  Hydrangea 
has  grown  very  successfully,  indeed,  and  seems  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  it.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  desirable  plant.  As  to  the 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  I  have  heard  of  its  being  injured,  in  some  places,  but  it 
s: )  d  in  Delaware  last  winter,  to  my  surprise,  and  is  very  handsome  this  season. 
I  have  heard  of  some  young  plants  being  killed  down  to  the  ground,  and  sprout- 
ing up  afterward.  I  think,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  quite  hardy. 
Another  plant  that  is  very  handsome  for  the  lawn  is  the  Yucca.  The  Day  Lily 
is  another  plant  that  is  quite  desirable. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  recf)mmends  Philadelphus  Gran  jiflora,  Coronaria,  and  Gor- 
doniana,  Weigela  rosea,  Xanthocerus  Sorbifolia,  Ceaaothus  Glorie  de  St.  Julien, 
and  Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Climb- 
ing Hydrangea  There  are  two  varieties.  The  first  is  called  Schizogphragma. 
The  one  I  speak  of,  is  called  Scandens.  The  Scandens  has  a  larger  leaf,  and 
is  much  more  inclined  to  climb. 
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Mr.  Albaugh. — I  should  like  to  say  something  in  favor  of  the  Wistaria  Mag- 
nifica.  It  blooms  twice  a  year.  It  is  not  a  climber,  but  a  winder.  It  does  not 
injure  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  is  exceedingly  rapid  of  growth,  and  beautiful. 
You  can  easily  keep  it  trained,  and  it  will  take  a  neat  and  shapely  form  of  it- 
self. It  makes  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  another  thing.  I  have  found  that  there  are  nooks  and  corners  that 
can  be  utilized  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  that  is,  the  Pansy.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  I  get  more  satisfaction  oui  of  the  Pansy  than  any  flower  I  know 
of.  I  think  we  do  not  give  enough  attention  to  the  climbing  roses.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Harsison  what  are  the  hardy ^  climbing  roses  ?  The  Prairie 
Queen,  with  me,  is  not  hardy.  For  the  last  three  winters,  it  has  been  killed  to 
the  ground.  Previous  to  that,  we  had  a  Prairie  Queen  that  climbed  about  the 
house,  and  covered  one  whole  side.  I  think  that  we  had  more  than  a  thousand 
blooms,  full  blown,  on  that  one  vine,  but  the  winter  of  1880— '81,  killed  it  to  the 
ground.  The  check  was  so  great,  that  it  did  not  recover  entirely,  until  last 
winter  killed  it  again.  I  wish  I  could  find  something  as  beautiful  as  this,  that 
is  perfectly  hardy. 

Mr.  Crawford. — I  have  in  mind  a  vine  that  has  done  more  to  beautify  build- 
ings in  Ohio,  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  church,  than  any  other.  I  refer  to  the 
Virginia  Creeper. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Hydrangea  grows  up  every 
season  from  the  root ;  and  whether  it  blooms  on  old  or  new  wood  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — We  have  only  had  it  in  flower  one  season.    I  think  it  was  , 
from  the  old  wood.    In  reference  to  the  hardy,  climbing  roses,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  any  information.    I  supposed  Prairie  Queen  as  hardy  as  any. 
We  never  had  it  injured.    Baltimore  Belle  is  a  beautiful  rose,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  any  hardier.    I  think  Prairie  Queen  as  hardy  as  any. 

Secretary  Campbell. — At  Delaware,  we  have  always  considered  that,  when 
trained  upon  walls  of  buildings,  both  Prairie  Queen  and  Baltimore  Belle  were 
quite  hardy.    I  do  not  remember  that  they  have  ever  been  killed. 

Mr.  Warder. — There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  cUmate  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  and  that  of  Central  Ohio.  He  recommends  the  Clematis  graveolens, 
the  common  Bitter-Sweet,  very  highly,  and  also  the  Trumpet  Creeper.  Of  the 
latter,  he  says  that  it  can  be  cut  back,  and  made  to  throw  out  lateral  branches, 
and  a  series  of  blooms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants,  alihuugh  it  is 
a  weed,  when  it  gets  possession  of  the  soil. 

Information  is  asked  for  in  regard  to  the  Magnolias. 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the  Magnolia  is  hardy,  and  its  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant. He  speaks  ot  the  varieties  Soulangeana  and  Kirtland  in  the  highest 
terms.  They  are  hardy,  and  have  never  been  injured  in  their  severest  winters. 
The  Tripetala  is  not  quite  so  hardy,  but  has  never  been  injured  at  Painesville. 
It  has  large  blossoms,  and  is  very  desirable.    The  Glauca  is  also  hardy. 

A  Member. —  Does  it  bloom  more  than  once  a  yeir? 

Mr.  Harrison. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.    There  is  our  common  Cucum- 
ber Tree.    It  is  a  grand  leaf  plant,  if  you  have  room  for  it. 

Mr.  Moore. — I  have  been  watchmg  the  Glauca,  and  some  other  Magnolias, 
for  quite  a  while.  The  Glauca  blossomed  with  us  twice  last  season^  in  June 
and  in  August.  Little  plants,  not  over  two  feet  high,  had  four  to  six  flowers, 
very  fragrant,  and  very  m.uch  sought  after ;  and  I  thought  that  if  it  were  hardy, 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  plant  for  small  places,  outside  of  the  sulphur  and 
coal  smoke.  My  friend,  Mr.  Beebe,  says  that  his  blossoms  legularly,  twice  a 
year. 

Mr.  Poste. — I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  Magnolias  here,  in 
Central  Ohio.    Speciosa  does  tolerably  well.    We  hardly  know  of  one  killed 
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by  the  severe  winter.  Nearly  all  the  Magnolias  in  Columbus  went  through  last 
winter  without  killing,  and  blossomed.  It  may  be  killed  back,  but  the  root  of 
the  Magnolia  is  not  killed,  and  it  will  come  up  and  replace  itself.  It  is  gener- 
ally, only  about  one  winter  in  ten,  that  they  are  injured.  In  speaking  of  the 
Speciosa  blossoming  in  the  fall,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  with  me.  The  Mag- 
nolia, a  great  many  suppose,  from  its  connection  with  the  South,  would  be  a 
very  tender  tree.  It  has  gone  through  the  winter  with  us  much  better  than 
many  others.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  blossoms,  the  bloom-buds  are 
formed  at  the  very  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  every  blossom  you  will  have  in  May, 
is  there  now,  but  the  bloom  goes  through  the  winter  in  its  immature  state.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  vitality  in  the  Magnolia,  accounted  for  in  its  pithy,  large- 
grained  wood,  and  freezmg  does  not  rupture  the  cells.  The  Acuminata  is  a 
splendid  variety. 

Mr.  Pierce. — My  own  experience  with  the  Glauca  is,  that  it  is  not  entirely 
hardy,  when  young.  It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  I  could  get  one  to 
grow  more  than  a  year.  Some  one  told  me  to  protect  it  for  a  few  years  with 
straw.    I  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  growing  one. 

Mr.  Poste. — I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  the  Glauca.  It  is  tender 
in  this  respsct.  It  does  winter-kill.  It  grows  in  the  summer,  and  dies  bacK  in 
the  winter,  and  then  reproduces  itself.  The  principal  thing  in  raising  Magno- 
lias is  to  mulch  them,  winter  protect  them,  either  with  leaves  or  straw. 

Mr.  Pentland. — I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Glauca  and  Conspicua 
are  identical. 

Mr.  Poste. — Not  identical,  but  alike  in  character. 

President  Ohmer. — They  are  similar;  but  the  Conspicua  is  Chinese;  the 
Glauca,  American. 

J  Mr.  Cushman. — Is  there  any  Magnolia  known  to  the  trade  as  Magnolia 

Microphylla?  Does  it  resemble  the  one  on  the  grounds  of  Jos.  Perkins,  at 
Cleveland?  He  has  one  called  the  Microphylla  Magnolia,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  beautiful  flower,  resembling  a  house-plant  lily  very  much,  only  it  is  so  much 
larger.    I  think  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  bloom. 

President  Ohmer. — Gentlemen,  we  have  talked  long  enough  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Let  us  take  up  the  next  question — Arbor  Day.  How  can  we  get  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  our  public  schools  interested  in  it?  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  did  on  Arbor-Day,  last  year.  I  got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Warder,  telling 
me  to  have  the  Township  Committee  see  to  it  that  Arbor-Day  was  kept  for  the 
planting  of  trees;  to  publish  it  in  the  pipers,  and  have  the  people  plant  trees. 
The  schools  were  dismissed.  In  came  the  wagon  loads  of  trees.  The  schools 
turned  out,  with  recitations  and  speeches  and  dedications  of  the  trees.  We 
planted  over  two  hundred  trees,  principally  ash,  poplar,  and  chestnut.  In  con- 
sequence, we  have  got  about  two  hundred  trees.  We  needed  trees  in  our  Fair 
Grounds,  and  we  planted  them  there.  We  are  going  to  plant  them  at  our 
school-house  next  year.  Are  there  any  other  remarks?  We  will  take  up  at 
the  same  time  the  question,  which  are  the  best  trees  for  road  side  planting,  and 
what  distance  apart  should  they  be  planted  ?  I  have  probably  as  handsome  a 
row  of  maple  trees  along  the  road  in  front  of  my  farm,  as  you  ever  saw.  The 
row  is  fully  half  a  mile  long.  They  are  beauties.  I  have  a  nice  side-walk.  I 
appreciate  them,  and  others  appreciate  them ;  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
they  are  appreciated,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  tramps  were  plenty, 
five  or  more  of  them  passing  in  front  of  my  place,  were  trudging  along  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  when  they  saw  the  trees  and  the  walk,  they  pulled  off  their  hats, 
and  one  said,  ''God  bless  the  man  that  planted  these  trees."  I  happened  to 
be  within  hearing,  but  out  of  sight.  I  do  not  favor  planting  the  trees  as  near 
together  as  mine  are.    They  are  thirty  feet  apart.    I  would  not  favor  planting 
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trees  along  a  public  road  less  than  fifty  feet  apart,  and  sixty  feet  would  perhaps 
be  better  than  fifty.  You  do  not  want  to  shade  the  road,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  have  a  muddy  road.  Fifty  feet  is  not  too  far  apart.  Instead  of  making 
it  less,  I  would  make  it  farther,  but  I  would  say,  plant  along  all  the  roads. 

Mr.  Moore — You  didn't  tell  us  what  kind  of  maples  they  were.  Were  they 
red  or  white  ? 

President. — Red  and  yellow;  the  ordinary  soft,  water  maple.  They  are 
strong  and  quick  growers.    The  sugar-maple  is  a  slow  grower. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — I  would  say,  don't  plant  them  on  the  scuth  side  of  a  road 
running  east  and  west,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  sun  from  shining  on  the 
road  and  drying  it  out.  It  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  material  to 
keep  such  roads  in  repair.  He  would  recommend  planting  upright  growing 
trees,  such  as  the  Linden. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Warder. — Planting  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  keeps  the  sun 
off,  so  that  the  road  does  not  break  up  with  every  little  break  in  the  spring. 
In  this  case,  the  shade  on  the  south  side  would  be  valuable.  He  recommends 
Catalpa  Speciosa  for  road-side  planting.  He  would  plant  oaks  and  willows 
together,  alternately,  thirty  feet  apart.  When  the  oaks  are  large  enough,  take 
out  the  willows.  He  does  the  same  with  ash  and  oak.  It  produces  an  imme-. 
diate  effect,  and  trees  are  cheap.  I  think  that  all  we  want  to  encourage  this 
road  side  planting  and  ornamentation  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
it,  to  see  how  much  can  be  done  with  a  little  labor  and  very  little  expense. 

President  Ohmer. — I  planted  a  tree  in  memory  of  your  father,  and  it  is 
growing  on  my  place.  At  the  same  time  I  took  a  tree  to  the  school-house,  near 
by.  1  he  scholars  and  teacher  helped  to  plant  it  to  the  memory  of  President 
Garfield. 

Mr.  Warder. — I  think  that  children  will  take  much  more  interest  in,  and 
be  much  more  careful  of  all  other  trees,  by  interesting  them  in  the  way  of 
planting  for  some  purpose  like  that. 

President. — In  the  planting  of  the  Garfield  tree,  out  of  eighty  scholars  and 
three  teachers,  all  had  something  to  do  about  planting  that  tree,  so  that  it  is 
our  tree. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — I  have  a  neighbor  whose  farm  lies  next  to  mine,  with  only  a 
line  between  us.  In  the  fence  corners  we  planted  Rock  sugar  maples.  Be- 
tween the  maples  were  native  evergreens,  in  the  alternate  fence  corners.  That 
fence-row  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  a  wind-break,  a  shelter,  and  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  birds. 

President  Ohmer  then  announced  from  the  question  box  :  Would  it  be  safe 
to  plant  young  trees  in  an  orchard  that  had  been  planted  a  number  of  years, 
and  where  part  of  the  trees  had  died  ? 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — He  ought  r>ot  to  put  in  the  same  kind  of  trees  that  had 
died  out.  If  an  apple  tree  died,  put  in  a  peach  tree,  and  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  make  a  success. 

Mr.  Harrison  recommended  remov'ng  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  putting 
in  new  soil  before  planting. 

Mr.  Pentland.  — Plow  up  the  soil,  and  cultivate  in  corn. 

Mr.  Palmer. — There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  who  will  plant  a  young  tree  in  an 
old  orchard,  and  take  proper  care  of  it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  old 
orchards  dying  out,  and  he  had  better  plant  a  new  one. 

Mr.  McMaster  tells  of  planting  an  osage  orange  hedge  on  some  Avaste  creek 
bottom  land,  which  was  allowed  to  grow  up  wild.  From  the  hedge  he  has  cut 
many  good  fence-posts.  The  timber  has  proved  to  be  valuable,  and  so  far  as 
he  can  see,  very  durable.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  osage  orange  may 
prove  very  useful  for  utilizing  waste  lands  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Farnsworth  states  that  he  has  had  a  limited  experience  with  hedges,  but 
that  he  has  a  hedge  six  years  old  that  in  two  more  years  will  furnish  good  fence 
posts. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  a  telegram  from  the  Indiana  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  answer  to  the  greeting  sent  from  this  Society,  as  follows: 

''The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  now  in  session  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
sends  greeting  to  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 

Sylvester  Johnson,  President^ 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  P.M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon^  December  3,  1885. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ohmer  promptly  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  first  thing  in  order  being  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  presented,  as  follows : 

To  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  respectfully  present  the  following  report  of 
nominations  for  this  Society  : 

President — N.  Ohmer,  Dayton. 
Vice-President — H.  Y.  Beebe,  Ravenna. 
Secretary — Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware. 
Treasurer — J.  J.  Harrison,  Painesville. 

Ad  Interim  Committee — R.  H.  Warder,  North  Bend,  Hamilton  county. 

A.  F.  Newell,  Warren,  TrU'mbuU  county. 
Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  Ghillicothe,  Ross  county. 
Matthew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  county. 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Lucas  county. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  Columbus,  Franklin  county. 

E.  H.  Cushman,  Euclid,  Cuyahoga  county. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Mansfield,  Richland  county. 
Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  Clinton  county. 

N.  H.  Albaugh,  Tadnor,  Montgomery  county. 
Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  present  Standing  Committee  on 
Nomenclature  be  retained,  with  the  addition  of  Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg, 
Holmes  county. 

E.  H.  Otting, 

W.  W.  Farnsworth. 

A.  F.  Newell, 
W.  J.  Green, 
J.  J.  Harrison, 
J.  R.  Hurst, 
S.  D  Bear, 

B.  F.  Albaugh, 
Geo.  W.  Trowbridge. 

Nominating  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  ballot  of  the 
Society  being  cast  for  the  officers  nominated,  they  were  declared  unanimously 
elected. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  grape  regions  of  Lancaster  county,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Palmer. 
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EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VINEYARDS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN 

SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

By  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield. 

Mr.  President: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  responsibihty  of  investigating  the  conditions  of  soil,  mode  of  culture, 
pruning,  etc.,  resuhing  in  successful  grape  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

And  n  >w,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
in  submitting  this  report,  your  committee  solicit  your  kind  consideration,  knowing 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  question  referred  to  us,  is  no  light  task 
We  may  suppose  that  fungoids,  mildew,  ana  rot  originate  in  one  common  cause,  but 
just  what  that  cause  may  be,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  may  understand  the  casuse 
of  some  forms  of  fungus,  and  by  proper  mode  of  culture,  pruning,  etc.,  guard  against 
them.  But  the  question  as  to  just  what  produces  grape-rot,  so  (ieatructive  in  our 
vineyards,  is  one  more  easily  asked  than  answered  ;  especially  in  a  report  like  this, 
where  there  is  no  time  to  enter,  into  details. 

If  you  should  ask  a  boy  ten  years  old  the  reason  why  grapes  rot,  he  would  tell  you 
without  hesitation  that  it  is  "  just  because,"  but  if  you  would  ask  Dr.  I'ownshend 
or  Prof.  Lazenby,  it  would  take  them  a  much  longer  time  to  render  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

Please  allow  me  first  to  say,  that  we  do  not  claim  to  have  discovered  the  primitive 
cause  of  grape-rot,  or  its  certain  preventive.  Yet  we  may  refer  to  some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  most  destructive.  We  know  that  fungus,  mildew,  and  rot 
work  death  and  ruin  in  our  vineyards  in  many  localities  in  Ohio.  We  myy  know 
their  nature,  and  under  what  conditions  they  grow  and  develop  most  rapicly  ;  yet  in 
many  localities  in  Ohio  we  are  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  them.  These  fungi  de- 
velop most  rapidly  in  low,  flat  lands,  and  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat  and 
moisture ;  hence,  these  unfavorable  locations  should  be  avoided. 

Our  observations  in  the  inspection  of  vineyards  in  the  vicini  y  of  Lancaster  and 
elsewhere  have  convinced  us  that  elevated  sites,  where  there  is  always  a  current  of 
warm  air  during  the  night,  which  prevents  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew  and  drives  away 
fog,  is  the  only  safe  place  for  vineyards,  so  long  as  rot  prevails. 

The  most  successful  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  are  situated  about  five 
hundred  ieet  above  the  Hockhocking  "  Valley,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  1,375 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  We  first  visited  a  vineyard  of  seventy-five  acres,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  J.  S.  Snider,  fifty  acres  of  which  were  in  full  bearing.  This  vineyard 
is  about  three  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  its  greatest  elevation  550  feet  above  the  city. 
A  part  of  this  vineyard  is  on  the  summit,  buta  gr^at  share  of  it  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
sloping  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  vines  are  planted  in  crooked  rows  along  hill-sides,  conforming  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground.  This  vineyard  is  trained  to  single  stakes,  and  the  "renewal"  system 
of  pruning  adopted.  Cutting  away  the  old  wood  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  allowing  two  or  three  canes  to  grow  every  year  for  fruiting  the  next 
season.  This  vineyard  was  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  grapes,  averaging  about  ten  pounds 
to  the  vine,  all  entirely  free  from  any  blight,  mildew,  or  rot,  and  the  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

The  principal  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Snider  are  Ives  Seedling,  Concord,  Elvira, 
and  two  varieties  of  white  grapes,  introduced  from  Missouri — the  Missouri  Riesling 
and  Grein's  Golden.  The  Reisling  is  a  compact  cluster  of  a  light  green  color  (not 
ripe  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  September  15th).  Grein's  Golden  is  larger  in  bunch 
and  berry,  a  little  earlier,  and,  1  think,  when  quite  ripe,  a  good  table  grape.  Both 
are  white  grapes,  appear  to  be  entirely  hardy,  of  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  and 
very  productive.  We  also  noticed  a  few  vines  of  Delaware,  Lady,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
and  other  varieties,  all  showing  line  specimens  of  fruit,  entirely  free  fiom  any  disease. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber  on  these  hills  is  Chestnut,  Chestnut  Oak,  Pitch  Pine, 
Persimmon  trees,  Wild  Fox  Grape  Vines,  and  Huckleberry  bushes.  Much  of  the 
land  in  Mr.  Snider's  vineyard  is  too  poor  to  grow  white  beans.  Yet  it  appears  to  be 
naturally  adapted  to  fruit-grewing. 

We  noticed  a  Persimmon  tree  on  Mr.  Snider's  place,  bending  under  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  of  fruit.  On  some  farms  were  fine  crops  of  plums,  and  to  our  surprise,  we 
saw  Peach  trees  in  the  city  of  Lan^'-aster,  bearing  nice  specimens  of  fruit  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  where  the  thermometer  registered  28°  below  zero  last  winter. 

And  Mr.  Snider  is  so  successful  in  grape-growing  that  the  crop  on  fifty  acres  is 
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annually  worth  more  money  than  the  grain  crops  on  any  five  hundred  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  county. 

The  surface  soil  on  these  hills  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  considerable 
shelly  sandstone,  comprising  a  large  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  sub-soil  is  sand  rock, 
mixed  with  conglomerate  salt  rock  and  silicate  of  iron,  samples  of  which  I  picked  up 
in  the  vineyard,  and  they  are  here  for  your  inspection.  Mr.  Snider  showed  us  one 
place  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  was  too  poor  to  grow  weeds,  and  said  that  after 
a  heavy  rain,  which  softened  the  ground,  he  took  a  strong  team  and  plow,  and  am 
extra  hand  to  hold  the  plow  down,  and  plowed  it  cross- wise,  first  one  way  and  them 
the  other,  in  order  to  scratch  up  enough  loose  dirt  to  cover  the  roots  of  his  grape 
vines  when  he  planted  them.  (Mr.  Snider  is  present,  and  if  I  make  any  mis-state- 
ment I  will  thank  him  to  correct  me. )  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the 
soil  on  this  **  knob,"  I  think  the  grape-vines  were  fully  as  productive,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  vineyard. 

Indeed,  our  observations  in  this  successtul  grape-growing  district  convinced  U9 
that  the  proper  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  vineyard  is  much  more  essential  to- 
success  than  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

When  I  saw  the  immense  crops  ot  tine,  healthy  grapes  on  these  vine-clad  hills,"' 
and  noted  the  apparent  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  it  reminded  me  of  a  little  anec- 
dote related  by  a  friend  of  mine,  after  Visiting  Florida,  last  winter.  He  said,  while 
rusticating  in  a  rural  district,  he  ''ran  across"  a  native  " sand-hiller,"  a  long,  lank> 
cadaverous-looking  fellow.  It  was  January,  yet  his  summer  hat  looked  as  if  it  had 
seen  some  service.  His  pants  were  very  short  on  top,  and  failed  to  meet  his  stock- 
ings at  the  other  end  by  about  two  inches,  yet  he  was  somewhat  of  a  genius.  In 
conversation  with  this  man  my  friend  put  this  question,  "My  dear  sir,  what  is  land 
worth  an  acre  here  in  Florida?"  "Well,  stranger,"  said  the  man,  "to  be  honest 
about  it,  the  land  ain't  worth  nothin',  but  the  climate  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  an 
acre."  Now,  this  remark  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  elevated  portions  of 
Fairfield  county,  when  grape-growing  is  the  ^consideration.  Here  grapes  escape 
fungus,  mildew,  and  rot,  all  of  which  are  produced  by  unfavorable  climatic  influen- 
ces over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  not  from  any  defect  in  the  soil.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  "  vine-clad  hills"  of  Germany  and  other  grape-growing  districts  ;  these 
elevated  lands  being  comparatively  free  from  heavy  dews  and  excessive  moisture^ 
which,  when  warmed  up  by  the  morning  sun,  produce  mildew  and  rot,  and  ruin  our 
grape  crops.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  theory,  I  will  say  that  your  committee 
visited  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Boving,  two  miles  south-west  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  site  is  elevated  but  little  above  the  Hocking  river,  two  miles  distant.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  for  general  farm  crops  is  much  better  than  the  elevated  and  hilly 
portions  of  the  county,  yet  the  grapes  in  this  vineyard  were  so  damaged  by  mildew 
and  rot  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  market ;  the  varieties  the  same  as  those  in  the 
successful  vineyards.  Another  vineyard,  belonging  to  Mr.  Martin,  on  an  elevation 
of  perhaps  four  hundred  feet,  was  well  loaded  with  fruit  of  good  quality,  bearing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  to  the  vine.  This  vineyard  is  principally  on  hill-sides. 
The  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Snider's  vineyard,  and  that  of  the  State  Farm. 

The  principal  varieties  grown,  are  Ives'  Seedling,  Concord,  and  Elvira.  This  vine- 
yard is  trained  to  single  stakes.  Mr.  Martin's  mode  of  pruning  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Snider ;  he  leaves  more  bearing-wood,  and  has  at  least, 
one-fourth  more  iruit  to  the  vine,  yet  the  bunches  were  large  and  fiuit  entirely  free 
from  any  disease. 

Your  committee  had  frequently  heard  of  the  Van  Burton  vineyard,  and  had  seen 
the  fruit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair ;  hence  we  had  some  curiosity  to  see  the  mode  of 
culture,  pruning,  etc. 

We  found  the  vineyard  four  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 

The  elevation  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  State  Farm,  or  Mr.  Snider's  vineyard. 
The  soil  is  more  fertile,  yet  similar  to  that  of  the  more  elevated  sites.  But  what  sur- 
prised us  most  was,  thdt  Mr.  Van  Burton  does  not  cultivate  his  vineyard ;  yet  no 
where  else  did  we  find  so  large  bunches  of  Concord  and  Ives'  Seedling.  This  vine- 
yard was  sown  to  clover  and  timothy  six  years  ago.  The  grass  is  cut  at  the  proper 
time  to  make  hay,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (September  15th)  the  vineyard  was  a 
nice,  smooth  lawn,  and  the  fruit  free  from  any  defect.  A  part  of  the  vineyard  is  on 
wire  trellis,  the  balance  tied  to  stakes.  Many  of  the  vines  on  trellis  were  bearing^ 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  grapes ;  those  on  stakes,  an  average  of  fifteen  pounds. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not  so  good  as  in  other  vineyards,  partly  (as  we  sup- 
pose) for  want  of  cultivation,  and  partly  the  result  of  over-bearing. 

Our  experience  in  grape-growipg  has  convinced  us  that  where  quality  of  fruit  is  a 
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<cimai deration,  fifteen  pounds  is  all  that  a  vine  should  be  allowed  to  bear  when 
^tfffained  to  a  stake,  and  that  twenty  pounds  should  be  the  limit  where  vines  are  trel- 
Med, 

We  a^so  believe  that  a  rather  thin  soil,  with  thorough  and  clean  culture,  will  pro- 
'■■^ce  grapes  of  the  best  quality. 

Messrs.  Van  Burton  and  Snider  were  the  only  exhibiters  of  grapes  at  the  Fairfield 
conanty  fair.  Mr.  Van  Burton's  grapes  showed  up  the  best  bunches  on  the  table ; 
'hMit  Mr.  Snider  took  first  premium  on  most  entries.  I  suppose  the  judges  were  gov- 
erned by  quality  rather  than  appearance. 

The  State  Farm,  or  Ohio  Reform  School,  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  Lancaster, 
sm.  elevation  of  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above  the  city.    Here  we  saw  much  to 
ntea-est  us.    Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  the  very  gentlemanly  superintendent  of  the  horti- 
'^^ultiLTal  department  of  the  farm,  made  our  visit  exceedingly  interesting,  pleasant, 
aa<i  -profitable.    The  natural  growth  of  timber  and  the  general  character  of  the  soil 
'is-similar  to  that  described  on  Mr.  Snider's  place;  the  loose  sandstone  on  the  surface 
comprising  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  iron.    There  are  twenty  acres  of  vineyard  on 
■'the  'i&rm.    The  vines  are  trained  to  stakes,  and  allowed  to  bear  twelve  to  fifteen 
poniiilg  each. 

The  ^principal  varieties  grown  are  Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,  Elvira,  and  Missouri 
^^Sie^ing;  and  when  we  looked  upon  those  hillsides,  apparently  too  poor  to  grow 
'  weed^  it  certainly  was  astonishing  to  see  the  magnificent  crop  cf  grapes  in  the  vine- 
"yarSs^    Mr.  Smith  gives  thorough  and  clean  culture,  and  his  success  is  truly  sur- 
prie&ng. 

The  J^ineyards  on  the  State  Farm  are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old,  and  have  n.ever 
iweived  any  manure,  with  the  exception  of  one  vineyard  of  three  acres  of  Concord. 

"  Ob.  this  they  put  four  hundred  pounds  of  pure  bone  dust  per  acre,  five  years  ago ; 
Bmce  that,  the  crop  has  been  larger,  and  of  better  quality.  Mr.  Smith  regards  bone 
li^tst,  two  parts,  and  muriate  of  potash,  one  part,  as  a  complete  fertilizer  for  the 

.:.^grape. 

Novem'ber  is  considered  the  best  time  to  prune.  Mr.  Smith  had  experimented  by 
'^firroning  some  in  mild  weather  in  mid-winter,  and  also  in  early  spring.  The  result 
•wag,  that  the  vines  pruned  in  mid-winter,  killed  back  two  or  three  buds,  while  those 
Ipnin^d  in  November  and  early  spring  were  uninjured. 

The  Concord  is  the  leading  variety  grown  for  table  use  and  for  wine  purposes. 
Missouri  Riesling,  Elvira,  and  Ives'  Seedling,  are  valued  in  the  order  named. 

The  demand  appears  to  be  for  white  wines,  hence  the  Riesling  and  Elvira  sell  for 
'  double  the  price  of  Ives.  We  noticed  that  warm  rains  about  the  time  of  ripening, 
Hmrsted  the  Elvira  very  badly,  destroying  fully  one-fourth  of  the  crop  ;  hence  the 
Riesling  is  the  most  popular  wine  grape.  As  table  grapes,"  we  could  see  nothing  in 
the  quality  of  either  the  Missouri  Riesling,  Elvira,  or  Ives,  to  recommend  them  to 
public  favor,  while  we  have  so  many  varieties  of  much  better  quality.  As  **  white  " 
r  grapes  for  table  use,  we  esteem  the  Empire  State,  Niagara,  Pocklington,  Lady,  and 
Marthaj  as  preferable  to  the  Missouri  seedlings. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Missouri  Riesling,  Elvira,  and  Grein's  Golden,  are  especially 
«€Etempt  from  fungus,  mildew  and  rot.  If,  after  sufficient  trial,  they  sustain  that  repu- 
"i'tation  in  other  localities,  they  will  be  valuable  so  long  as  better  varieties  fail.  It  is  to 
<l»e  hoped,  however,  that  the  old  adage,  "  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  sooner  or  later 
fpassee  away,"  may  prove  true  in  reference  to  grape  rot. 

The  managers  of  the  State  Farm,  or  Ohio  Reform  School,  have  wisely  appropriated 
"«l»nsiderable  land  and  labor  to  fruit  growing,  the  locality  being  well  adapted  to  this 
'branch  of  industry.    Apples,  pears,  and  small  fruits  are  grown  to  some  extent.  The 
~  apple  orchards,  however,  in  common  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  were  not 
)>earin^  a  full  crop  this  year.    The  pear  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  of  very  fine 
quality.    Mr.  Smith  referred  us  to  a  row  of  twenty-five  Seckel  pear  trees,  loaded  with 
very  fine  specimens  of  fruit.    The  trees  were  very  uniform  in  size  and  symmetry, 
•  and  the  foliage  as  green  as  in  June.    These  trees  are  twenty-five  years  ol  *.  There 
are  two  vacancies  in  the  row,  both  blighted  in  ten  days  time,  two  years  ago.  There 
is  alec  a  young  pear  orchard,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  comprising  ten  varie- 
ties.   This  is  an  experimental  orchard,  the  result  of  which  we  will  hear  in  due  time. 
Mr.-Sixjith  is  just  the  right  man,  in  the  right  place,  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind, 
-  and  report  the  results. 

A  fitrawberry  patch  of  about  two  acres  is  well  cared  for.  The  yield  this  year  was 
■;^e  hundred  and  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  varieties  grown  are  Sharpless,  Charles, 
^i^owning,  Crescent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose,  Glendale,  Wilson,  and  Kentucky.  Forest 
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Hose  appears  to  succeed  on  a  sandy  loam  at  Lancaster,  but  unfortunately  doesn't 
know  how  to  behave  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Smith  also  referred  us  to  a  Raspberry  patch  of  a  few  acres,  principally  Turner, 
Cuthbert,  and  Gregg.  The  red  varieties  are  grown  in  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  They  are  not  allowed  to  "sucker"  much,  but  kept 
in  hills,  five  or  six  canes  in  a  hill.  When  the  growing  cane  is  two  feet  high,  the  top 
is  nipped  off,  as  recommended  for  Black  Caps,  and  laterals  allowed  to  grow  at  will 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  In  the  spring,  the  laterals  are  cut  back  to  within 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  main  cane. 

The  plow  and  cultivator  are  freely  used  between  the  rows,  and  all  weeds  and  grass 
hoed  out.  This  hoeing  ie  done  by  the  two  hundred  boys  which  Mr.  Smith  has  under 
his  supervision.  With  this  mode  of  culture^  the  Turner  produced  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  this  year. 

The  yield  of  Cuthbert  was  not  quite  so  large,  but  the  advanced  price  at  which  they 
sold,  made  the  value  of  the  crop  about  equal.  Mr.  Smith  regards  a  Jiberal  applica- 
tion of  manure  as  essential  to  the  production  of  large  crops  of  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries; especially  does  this  apply  to  the  Gregg  raspberry,  on  their  thin  soil. 

An  upland  clay  loam,  of  moderate  fertility,  with  a  judicious  application  of  manure, 
is  considered  the  safest  place  for  raspberries. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  good  torture  to  be  so  pleasantly  and  profitably  entertained, 
as  at  the  Ohio  Reform  School.  Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  we  have  given 
you  the  result  of  our  observations  in  this  successful  grape-growing  district,  but  just 
why  grapes  succeed  better  in  Fairfield  county  than  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  you,  per- 
haps, are  as  well  prepared  to  judge  as  we.  Oar  opinions  may  be  formed  from  obser- 
vation ;  you  may  judge  from  cause  and  effect,  which  is  the  safest  criterion. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  theorists  entertain  very  mistaken  ideas 
in  reference  to  grape  rot,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure.  Many  suppose  it  to  be 
the  result  of  too  close  pruning;  others  are  quite  as  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
result  of  leaving  too  much  wood  and  foliage  on  the  vine.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  neither  practice  has  any  influence  whatever  in  producing  the  disease.  All 
modes  of  pruning  are  adopted  in  Fairfield  county,  from  the  long  cane  on  wire  trellis, 
to  the  shortest  renewal  system.  Some  give  clean  culture,  others  sow  their  vineyards 
to  grass ;  yet  on  the  elevated  sites  all  succeed  alike. 

When  the  rot  first  appeared  in  our  own  vineyards,  my  friend,  the  late  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  visited  me,  and  with  all  confidence  said  the  cause  was  self-evident ;  that  we  had 
grown  heavy  crops  of  grapes  for  years,  and  had  exhausted  certain  qualities  in  the 
soil,  and  they  rotted  for  want  of  plant  food.  That  Mr.  Bateham's  theory  had  no 
foundation  in  fact,  has  long  since  been  demonstrated.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  depredations  of  the  Phylloxera  at  the  root.  This  is  also  a  mistaken 
idea.  Phylloxera  were  as  numerous  on  the  roots  of  grape  vines  in  Ohio  twenty 
years  ago,  as  now,  yet  our  Concord  vineyards  in  Richland  county  produced  from 
three  to  five  tons  per  acre,  annually,  and  the  bunches  were  so  perfect  that  not  one 
hundred  pounds  of  defective  grapes  were  left  on  an  acre,  after  marketing  the  crop. 
Some  sixteen  years  ago,  T.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  called  at  our  place, 
and  while  looking  around  in  the  vineyard,  asked  if  we  had  Phylloxera  in  our  vine- 
yards. I  told  him  I  thought  not.  He  said,  *'  I  guess  you  have,  and  if  you  will  get 
me  a  spade  I  will  convince  you  of  the  fact."  I  did  so,  and  we  found  myriads  of 
them  on  the  roots  of  apparently  healthy  Concord  vines,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  I 
had  noticed  the  effect  of  their  depredations  on  the  fine  roots  of  grape  vines,  years 
before,  but  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is,  that  much  damaging  theory  is  sent  out,  founded 
on  unsupported  opinions,  instead  of  experimental  tests  and  positive  evidence.  Our 
velop  most  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat  and  moisture.  If  the 
own  private  opinion  is,  that  grape  rot  is  a  local  infection,  caused  by  a  minute  para- 
sitic fungus.  The  spores  light  on  the  grape,  and  these  fungi  propagate  and  de- 
atmosphere  is  dry  and  cool,  the  spores  do  not  grow.  In  support  of  this  theory,  I 
will  say  that  I  have  lost  thirty  tons  of  grapes  by  rot,  in  three  days  of  warm,  sultry 
weather,  after  a  warm  rain  in  July,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  crop  rotting.  Then  by  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather,  a  brisk,  cool  wind  from  the  northwest,  the  thermome- 
ter dropped  to  60°  or  65°  Fahrenheit,  checked  the  rot  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  but 
little  more  rot  for  two  weeks,  but  on  return  of  warm,  wet,  muggy  weather,  the  entire 
remaining  crop  rotted  in  a  few  days,  so  that  we  did  not  get  a  basket  full  of  good 
grapes  from  twelve  acres  of  vineyard. 

It  is  well  known  that  clusters  oi  grapes  protected  by  paper  sacks  remain  sound, 
while  unprotected  bunches  on  the  same  vine  will  rot.   We  have  also  noticed  that 
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vines  allowed  to  run  on  trees,  appear  to  find  protection  frcm  dampness,  and  remain 
free  from  disease,  while  the  grapes  on  a  branch  from  the  same  vine,  on  an  open 
trellis,  will  rot.  A  grape  vine  trained  on  the  end  of  a  building,  where  the  projec- 
tion of  the  roof  overhangs  the  wall,  so  as  to  protect  the  vine  and  fruit  from  heavy 
dews  and  rain,  will  often  ripen  its  fruit  in  perfection,  while  rot  will  destroy  thegrapea 
in  the  open  garden  close  by. 

We  mention  these  facts  merely  in  support  of  our  opinion,  that  elevated  sites, 
where  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  dry  air,  preventing  deposits  of  heavy  dews^ 
and  driving  away  excessive  moisture,  and  a  soil  where  rapid  drainage  can  be  secured, 
is  the  only  safe  place  for  vineyards. 

Hence  we  see  that  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  are  only  successful  on 
soils  and  in  localities  adapted  to  the  different  branches.  This  is  practically  demon- 
strated by  example  on  the  two  farms  belonging  to  the  State,  the  University  farm,  on 
the  Scioto,  and  the  Reform  School  farm,  on  the  elevated  lands  of  Fairfield  county. 
The  soil,  as  well  as  the  local  position  of  the  two  farms,  is  as  different  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  although  not  over  thirty  miles  apart,  the  crop  that  would  succeed  on 
one,  would  most  certainly  fail  on  the  other.  Brother  Lazenby  can  raise  seventy-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  the  University  farm,  while  on  some  parts  of  the  Reform 
School  farm  it  looked  to  us  as  if  it  would  keep  Mr.  Smith  scratching  to  raise  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  nubbins  on  ten  acres.  Yet  the  Professor  would  have  to  sell  his 
"Leaming"  corn  to  the  same  class  of  men  that  buy  "Bohemian  oats,"  in  order  to 
get  even  with  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  three  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  worth  $70.00  per 
ton;  his  one  hundred  bushels  of  Turner  raspberries,  worth  $3.20  per  bushel;  and 
his  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of  strawberries,  worth  $3.00  per  bushel. 

When  we  visited  the  Experiment  Station,  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Horticultural  Department,  was  absent,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Lazenby,  we  were  referred  to  the  different  departments,  including  fifty  acres  or  more 
of  corn,  which  would  yield  an  average  of  near  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
experimental  corn-field,  comprising  several  varieties  of  corn,  and  all  under  careful 
culture,  except  a  few  rows  which  had  been  plowed  but  once,  and  eight  oe  ten  rows 
not  cultivated  at  all.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a  test  as  to  whether  a  successful  crop  of 
both  corn  and  weeds  could  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time,  even  with 
a  liberal  application  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Many  farmers  in  Ohio  have  been  experimenting  on  this  thing  for  year^,  apparently 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Perhaps  when  the  Professor  reports  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  it  may  help  to  settle  this  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  University  farm  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  stock  growing,  but  not  so  well  to 
horticultural  pursuits.  The  appla  trees  were  looking  badly;  the  pear  trees,  worse. 
The  grape  vines  had  been  damaged  by  the  past  severe  winter,  and  were  not  fruiting; 
and  the  raspberries  not  nearly  so  successful  as  on  more  elevated  sites  of  much  less 
natu  al  fertility. 

Hence,  we  see  that  horticultural  pursuits  are  only  successful  in  localities  and  on 
soils  adapted  to  the  healthy  growth  of  trees  and  plants. 

Finally,  your  committee  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  in  scarcely  any  other  pursuit 
or  occupation,  is  there  a  greater  want  of  knowedge,  especially  of  what  are  called  the 
natural  sciences,  than  in  the  different  branches  t  f  horticulture;  and  yet  no  enter- 
prise or  pursuit  is  seenungly  lets  un<lerstood,  or  more  neglected  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  till  the  soil.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen,  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  community,  and  feeling  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  mysterious  problem  referred  to  your  committee,  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties of  no  small  proportions,  it  is  with  a  degree  of  diflBdence  that  this  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Palmer  displayed  a  number  of  specimens  of  stones  from  the  vicinity  vis- 
ited by  the  committee,  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

During  the  reading,  and  after  its  close,  Mr.  Palmer  added  the  following  re- 
marks : 

As  a  whole,  peaches  kill  at  ten  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero.  I  saw  a  peach 
tree  in  Lancaster  heavily  loaded,  and  those  in  Mr.  Snider's  yard  had  a  nice 
little  crop  of  peaches.  How  it  was  that  they  escaped,  when  the  mercury  went 
twenty  eight  below  zero,  I  don't  know. 

Secretary. — I  regard  this  paper  of  Mr.  Palmer's  as  a  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting one.    I  would  like  to  make  some  very  brief  remarks  upon  two  or 
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three  points.  First,  in  regard  to  the  grape,  Missouri  Riesling,  which  is  described 
as  a  white  or  light  green  grape.  There  may  possibly  be  some  mistake  about 
this  grape,  for  there  were  a  good  many  of  these  grapes  produced  at  about  the 
same  time  by  Nicholas  Grein,  of  Missouri,  from  seeds  of  the  Taylor,  or  Bul- 
litt grape,  and  which  were  introduced  about  the  same  time,  most  of  them 
designated  by  numbers  only.  Missouri  Riesling  and  Grein's  Golden,  I  th^nk, 
were  the  only  ones  which  v/ere  named.  The  Missouri  Riesling  I  received 
from  Mr.  Husmann  several  years  ago,  and  I  find  that  instead  of  being  a  white, 
or  light  green  grape,  it  is,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  pink,  or  light  red  color,  some- 
what Hghter  than  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Palmer. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Snider  if  they  are  not  light  red  whea 
ripe  ? 

Mr.  Snider. — Yes  sir. 

Secretary. — Those  were  very  interesting  facts  about  the  peach  trees  found 
in  bearing  in  that  section.  The  reason  for  that,  I  suppose,  was  the  condition 
of  the  trees.  I  have  known  peach  trees  to  escape  injury  when  the  mercury 
was  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  be  injured  badly  at  zero.  It  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  buds.  These  grapes,  the  Riesling  and  Elvira,  will  prob- 
ably never  be  favorites  for  the  table.  They  all  have  the  peculiar,  immature, 
flavor  of  the  Bullitt.  They  are  recommended  and  largely  planted  upon  the 
Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  and  m  other  wine-making  districts,  and  are  increasing  in 
favor  for  the  manufacture  of  light,  white  wines.  It  may  be  that  white  wines 
are  increasing  in  favor,  because  we  are  told  not  to  look  upon  the  wine  ^^when 
it  is  red."  The  freedom  of  vines  from  mildew,  when  protected  by  buildings  or 
trees,  I  think  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  presented  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Mildew  and  Grape 
Rot. 

MILDEW  AND  GRAPE-ROT. 

These  two  maladies,  at  the  present  time,  present  the  greatest  obstacles  of  all  others 
to  successful  grape-culture ;  and,  in  many  places,  their  attacks  have  been  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  quite  discourage  the  planting  of  vineyards.  Recent  investigation  and 
discovery  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  character  and  causes  of  both  diseases, 
and  suggested  probable  remedies  for  their  prevention.  Mildew,  or  peronospera, 
which  attacks  the  foliage  and  sometimes  extends  also  to  the  young  and  recently- 
formed  fruit-clusters,  has  been  long  known  to  attack  varieties  with  thin  and  delicate 
foliage,  while  others  with  thick  and  leathery  foliage,  usually  escape.  The  remedy 
has  hitherto  been  sulphur  applied  in  some  form,  and,  when  used  in  time,  before  the 
disease  has  made  much  progress,  has  generally  been  effectual  in  checking,  or,  at 
least,  in  modifying  its  ill-eflfecte.  It  has,  however,  always  appeared  more  effectual 
as  a  preventive  than  as  a  cure ;  and  only  when  applied  upon  the  very  first  indica- 
tions was  any  good  eflect  manifested.  My  method  of  application  has  been  in  mix- 
ture of  about  half  sulphur  and  half  quicklime,  blown  through  a  bellows  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  in  a  fine  cloud,  upon  the  foliage  and  fruit,  early  in  the  morning, 
while  slightly  wet  with  dew. 

The  grape-rot,  which  often  accompanies  mildew,  and  which,  when  present,  seems 
to  aggravate  and  increase  it,  has  not  been  so  well  understood  ;  but  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  others,  have  determined  that 
it  is  a  fungus  disease,  generated  from  minute  spores  of  Phoma  Uvicola,  which  float 
in  the  air,  and,  under  favorable  circu  n stances  of  warmth  and  moisture,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  surface  of  the  growing  grapes  and  produce  the  malady  which  we  call 
rot.  It  has  been  stated  tuat  these  spores  will  not  germinate  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  that  they  will  perish  unless  the  temperature  is  about  sixty  degrees.  The  fol- 
lowing replies  by  Prof.  Burrill  to  questions  from  Mr.  Riehl,  of  Illinois,  present, 
probably,  about  the  latest  intelligence  we  have  in  this  country  as  to  the  rot  and  its 
methods  of  reproduction. 

First.— Do  the  spores  of  the  Phoma  retain  their  vitality  for  more  than  one  year  ? 

Reply. — "  Although  the  Phoma  spores  germinate  as  soon  as  mature  when  under 
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favorable  circumstances,  they  do  sometimes  retain  their  vitality  over  winter.  They 
germinate  very  readily  the  following  spring,  but  I  have  failed  to  keep  them  in  any 
way  so  as  preserve  vitality  during  the  ensuing  summer.  If  moist,  they  germinate, 
and,  if  kept  dry,  soon  lose  their  power  to  do  so.  I  think  it  very  improbable  that 
these  spores,  under  any  circumstances,  live  more  than  one  year. 

"Possibly  they  may,  under  some  circumstances,  retain  their  vitality  more  than 
one  season,  but  this  is  not  probable.  There  are  probably  few  of  them,  and  that 
the  principal  contagion  comes  from  the  Phoma  spores  of  the  current  year." 

Second. — Will  the  Phoma  grow  and  mature  spores  if  the  grapes  are  pulled  off  and 
thrown  upon|the  ground  as  soon  as  the  rot  makes  its  appearance  ? 

"In.  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  can  positively  say  .that  the  spores  from 
the  rotten  berries  on  the  ground  do  become  dispersed  and  germinate  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  sometimes,  as  said  above,  the  second  spring. 

"Some  spores  will  mature  on  the  pulled  grapes  if  the  rot  shows  enough  to  be  or- 
dinarily noticed.  At  this  time  the  mycelium  has  penetrated  the  substance  of  the 
berry,  and  there  is  enough  of  nutriment  in  the  berry  to  permit  the  ripening  of  the 
spores  first  formed.  The  number,  however,  will  be  very  much  less  than  would 
mature  if  the  grapes  were  not  taken  from  the  vine." 

Third. — How  soon  after  the  rot  makes  its  first  appearance  will  there  be  matured 
spores  of  the  Phoma  f 

"  In  about  one  week.  This  will  be  modified  by  what  is  taken  as  the  *  first  appear- 
ance,' and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  rapidity  of  growth  due  to  peculiarities 
of  the  weather,  etc.  Under  usual  circumstances,  it  requires  nearly  two  weeks  from 
the  time  the  fungus  penetrates  the  fruit,  before  the  first  spores  mature,  after  which 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  ripening  spores.  The  first  indication  commonly 
observedgof  the  rot  is  a  pale,  brownish  spot  on  one  side  of  the  berry.  At  a  later 
time,  say  three  or  four  days,  this  spot  will  have  increased  in  siza,  covering,  perhaps, 
one-fourth  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  By  this  time,  if  one  looks  very  close,  especially 
with  a  magnifier,  minute  watery  specks  may  be  seen  clustered  together  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  brown  area.  In  two  or  three  days  more,  the  skin  of  the  berry  shrinks, 
and  these  minute  specks  will  be  now  found  as  little  spheres,  each  of  which  pushes 
up  the  grape  skin  as  , a  point.  The  spores,  at  this  stage,  are  fully  formed,  and  con- 
tained, like  eggs  in  a-  basket,  in  the  visible  spheres.  Still  a  little  later,  the  spores 
issue  from  an  apical  puncture  of  the  spherule  as  a  whitish  mass  of  very  small  extent, 
but  containing  vast  numbers  of  the  reproductive  germs.  These  latter  are  now  ca- 
pable of  germination  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  this  process,  and  it 
takes  place  indifferently  on  the  surface  of  another  grape  berry,  or  anywhere  else. 
On  the  former,  the  rot  is  reproduced  ;  elsewhere,  death  is  the  result." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  will  give  the  latest  experience  and  observations  upon 
the  subject  from  the  old  country,  which  I  have  translated  from  the  Official  Journal 
of  France.  A  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  October  5,  1885,  and  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Chas.  Joly,  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France, 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  invasion  by  the  peronospera  or  mildew  of  the  vine- 
yards in  the  north,  in  the  region  of  Touraine,  in  1885,  the"  Secretary  presented  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M.  A.  Millardet,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  vines  aflected  by  the  mil- 
dew and  rot. 

Mr.  Millardet  asserted  that  vines  had  been  rendered  entirely  exempt  by  the  use  of 
a  mixture  of  slacked  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper.  This  treatment  having  been 
highly  recommended  last  year,  many  proprietors  of  Medoc  had  made  the  application 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  results  of  these  experiences  are  thus  given : 

To-day,  the  3d  of  October,  1885,  he  writes,  the  vines  which  were  treated,  have  a 
natural  and  healthy  growth ;  the  leaves  bright  green  and  perfect ;  the  grapes  are 
black  and  perfectly  ripe.  On  the  contrary,  the  vines  not  treated,  present  an  appear- 
ance the  most  miserable ;  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  the  few  which 
remain  are  half  dry ;  the  grapes,  which  are  still  red,  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  an  inferior,  sour  wine.  The  contrast  is  most  striking.  That  the  Academy 
may  be  assured  of  the  exactitude  of  the  facts  reported,  photographs  of  the  vines  and 
the  foliage  are  joined  to  this  letter. 

I  add  also  the  following  statement  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gayon,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  the  faculty  of  sciences,  who  has  examined  the  musts  produced,  both 
from  the  vines  treated,  and  those  not  treated.  He  found  from  the  same  variety  (the 
Malbec),  that  the  vines  treated,  gave  a  must  containing  177  grains  of  sugar  to  the 
litre,  while  that  from  the  non-treated  vines  gave  less  than  92.  And  the  acid  in  the 
same  experiment  was  7.7  in  the  non-treated  vines,  and  but  5.1  in  the  others. 

That  which  augments  the  value  of  the  experiments  of  which  I  speak,  is  that  they 
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have  been  made  in  the  most  careful  and  methodical  manner.  In  every  piece  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment,  were  found  also  many  rows  of  vines  not  treated.  I  wiM  re- 
mark here,  that  the  treatment  was  given  by  preference,  to  such  varieties  as  wese  th«  - 
most  sensitive  to  attacks  of  mildew,  theMalbec,the  Cabernet  f  ranc,and  the  Petit- Yerdot,. 
in  order  to  render  these  experiments  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  had  been  applied  ta 
varieties  less  subject  to  the  malady.  I  will  also  add,  that  this  year  the  mildew  h&s. 
been  exceptionally  destructive. 

In  view  of  the  results  attained,  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  declare  in  the  moet 
explicit  manner,  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  of  which  I  speak,  against  this  seourgej 
which,  until  now,  has  baffled  Europe  as  well  as  America,  the  mildew  proper,  and  the 
rot,  or  mildew  of  the  grape. 

I  will  now  speak  of  this  treatment;  in  what  it  consists,  and  how.  and  whe®  it 
should  be  applied. 

la  22  gallons  of  water,  dissolve  17  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  of 
commerce.  Take  also  33  pounds  of  stone  lime,  and  slack  in  seven  gallons  of  water, 
and  mix  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This  will  form  a  bluish  mixture^ 
which  should  be  well  shaken  up,  and  can  be  sprinkled  upon  the  foliage  from  a  pail 
carried  in  the  left  hand,  by  means  of  a  small  whisk-broom,  taking  care  not  to  touch 
the  grapes.    No  injury,  however,  need  be  feared  to  the  most  tender  organs. 

With  Mr.  Johnson,  11  gallons  of  the  mixture  was  sufficient,  in  general,  for  IjOOi^ 
vines. 

The  application  was  made  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  July.  In  some  cases  the 
operation  was  repeated  about  the  end  of  August,  but  without  apparent  advantage. 
It  is  considered  established  that  a  single  application  is  sufficient. 

The  mixture  as  soon  as  dry,  remains  very  adherent  to  the  leaves.  Since  the  treat- 
ment, the  vineyards  have  endured  several  storms  during  the  month  of  August,,  and 
frequent  rains  in  September.  Notwithstanding,  one  can  easily  eee,  upon  more  t^n 
half  the  leaves,  the  points  which  have  been  touched  by  the  mixture.  But  those  whidk 
retain  no  traces  of  it  appear  equally  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  leaves  should  be  covered  with  the  mixture,  and  I  be-^ 
lieve  I  can  say  that  a  single  spot  upon  a  leaf  is  sufficient. 

Continued  experiences  have  shown  that  I  was  right,  in  insisting  in  my  communi- 
cation of  the  1st  of  May  last,  before  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Gironde,.  upon 
the  necessity  of  making  the  treatment  in  a  manner  preventive ;  that  is  to  eay,  as  soon 
as  the  mildew  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  vineyard  to  be  preserved.  All  wha 
have  used  the  treatment  upon  vines  already  seriously  affected,,  have  received  but 
little  benefit. 

There  is  but  one  other  important  point  to  consider.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  it 
will  happen  that  some  drops  of  the  coppery  mixture  will  fall  up  )n  the  grapes.  Can 
any  traces  of  copper  be  retained  in  the  wine  ?  And  if  so,  can  it  be  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  prove  injurious  to  health? 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Gayon,  has  promised  me  his  co-operation  to  determine  this 
question.  A  preliminary  experiment  made  by  him  upon  about  two  pounds  of  grapes 
taken  from  vines  which  had  been  treated,  did  not  reveal  any  copper  that  could  be 
appreciated.  Experiments  will  be  continued  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  submit  the  results  to  the  Academy. 

I  hope  myself  to  make  some  experiments  with  these  mixtures  the  coming  season, 
and  to  report  results.    A  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
New  Philadelphia,  reported  that  vines  which  were  treated  with  sulphate  of  iron  by  - 
sprinkling  it  upon  the  ground,  were  free  from  rot  the  past  season,  while  the  sanae>- 
varieties  not  treated,  were  badly  aff*ected. 

It  is  now  considered  as  pretty  well  ascertained  that  grape  rot  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
vine,  or  of  the  grape  properly  speaking,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  a  specific  parasitic 
fungus,  which  is  only  developed  under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Inclosing  the  grapes  in  bags,  if  performed  early,  is  a  preventive ;  and  a  prompt  re- 
moval and  destruction  of  all  infected  grapes  would  probably  greatly  lessen,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  prevent,  the  continuance  of  the  malady. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  when  I  think  of  the  wonderful  advance 
which  there  has  been  in  grape  culture  in  this  country,  since  my  first  efforts  in  grape 
growing,  when  the  Isabella,  the  Catawba,  and  the  Clinton  were  the  only  cultivated 
varieties  known,  I  feel  as  though  we  may  look  for  further  improvement,  almost  with- 
out limit.  Instead  of  three  varieties,  there  are  now  of  named  varieties  in  the  various 
catalogues  of  our  nurserymen  probably  more  than  three  hundred.  There  were  248^ 
distinct  named  varieties  of  grapes  exhibited,  of  American  origin,  including  variou»- 
kybridSj'Croises,  and  seedlings,  at  St.  Louis,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
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Horticultural  Society,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  which  was  probably  the  largest  exhibition 
of  grapes  ever  made  in  any  country.  Large  as  this  collection  was,  it  by  no  means 
included  all ;  and  there  have  been  many  new  varieties  of  merit  since  added  to  the 
list.  The  last  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  of  Missouri,  contains 
about  350  varieties.  There  are  many  persons  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties  by  the  agency  of  hybridizing  and  crossing,  as  well  as  by  natural  seedlings ; 
the  good  work  of  improvement  is  still  going  on,  and  I  do  not  think  it  an  extraordi- 
nary prediction  that  when  the  subject  is  better  understood,  and  when  better  and 
more  intelligent  systems  of  care  and  culture  are  adopted,  and  when  varieties  are 
selected  adapted  to  particular  localities,  we  shall  not  only  be  the  greatest  grape-grow- 
ing people,  but  produce  the  best  grapes  grown  upon  the  earth. 

President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  this  paper.  Are  there  any  re- 
marks upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  F.  C.  Miller. — Six  or  seven  years  ago,  my  grapes  nearly  all  rotted.  I 
had  about  one  hundred  vines.  Five  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  we 
had  a  hot,  sultry,  wet  spell  of  weather.  The  mildew  set  in.  I  got  a  bucket  full 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sowed  it  broad-cast  on  the  ground.  The  rot  and 
mildew  immediately  ceased.    I  have  applied  it  every  year  since. 

President  Ohmer. — You  have  had  no  rot  since? 

Mr.  Miller. — No,  sir  ;  when  I  didn't  apply  it,  the  mildew  appeared. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Among  twenty-two  varieties  of  grapes  that  I  have  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  Elvira  and  Missouri  Riesling  are  entirely  worthless.  I  have  discarded 
their  culture,  for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  cracks  so  badly  it  does  not  mature. 

President. — Where  do  you  live? 

Answer. — In  Hardin  county. 

Mr.  Cushman. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  used  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  what  amount  he  used  ? 

Mr.  Miller. — I  used  half  a  bushel  to  one  hundred  vines. 

Mr.  Cushman. — It  has  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Snider's  grapes  grow  without 
any  fertilizers  whatever,  on  this  land'that  wouldn't  raise  white  beans.  It  might 
be  as  well  for  us  to  say  that  he  does  use  fertilizers  for  his  grapes,  in  the  shape 
of  all  the  barn  yard  manure  that  he  can  purchase. 

Mr.  Miller. — In  our  neighborhood,  the  vineyards  on  the  hill  ground  have 
been  abandoned,  whereas,  the  low  ground  has  been  much  more  successful. 

Mr.  Palmer. — This  matter  is  mysterious.  You  might  as  well  get  up  and 
demonstrate  what  is  called  pear  blight,  as  to  explain  grape  rot.  Where  I  live, 
we  are  in  a  valley.  Our  grapes  all  rotted  this  year,  and  have  for  a  number  of 
years.  Across  the  valley  from  us,  they  raised  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  in  their 
gardens  on  trellises.    What  is  the  reason  of  that,  we  cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Snider. — In  regard  to  the  rot  in  my  vineyard.  It  has  been  said  here 
that  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  raise  white  beans.  I  think  that  the  soil  is  so  poor 
it  cannot  create  rot.  I  do  apply  barn-yard  manure,  with  good  results,  and  my 
grapes  have  been  yielding  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  I  never  missed  but 
one,  and  then  it  froze  in  May,  three  years  ago,  with  ice  and  sleet.  I  have 
never  had  any  rot  except  on  the  Concord  and  Catawba.  I  think  we  must  plant 
grapes  adapted  to  the  soil. 

Here  Mr  Palmer  displayed  a  sample  of  a  grape  leaf  he  gathered  on  Mr. 
Snider's  place. 

Mr.  Wm.  Longstreth,  of  Dayton. — This  seems  a  suitable  time  to  give  my 
experience.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  planted  one  hundred  Concord 
vines,  and  fifty  Catawbas.  The  elevation  was  two  hundred  feet,  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  protected  by  timber  on  the  northwest.  They  began  to  bear  in  about 
three  years.  There  was  no  grape  rot.  The  Concords  did  well ;  the  Catawbas 
did  not.  After  a  few  years,  the  Catawbas  all  rotted  or  mildewed,  except  one 
branch,  that  grew  close  to  a  peach  tree.  It  ran  up  the  tree  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  there  were  more  grapes  on  that  vine  in  one  year,  than  on  all  the  rest 
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«f  the  Catawbas.  In  a  year  or  two,  the  Concords  began  to  rot.  I  gave  it  up 
then.  A  gentleman  in  Cincinnati  told  me  to  train  them  up  on  rails  of  white 
oak,  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  pick  off  all  the  leaves  up  to  the  lower 
rail  of  the  trellis,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  I  took  the  leaves  off, 
and  they  did  better.  Then  Mr.  Trowbridge  told  me  to  sack  the  grapes,  and 
they  wouldn't  rot.  I  used  paper  sacks.  I  also  put  ashes  on  tlie  ground,  with 
lime,  and  a  little  salt.  Last  year,  and  this  year,  some  varieties  averaged 
twenty  pounds  of  good  grapes  to  a  vine.  This  year,  all  Catawbas  that  were 
sacked  were  ripened.  The  aroma  was  excellent.  I  believe  that  wood  ashes, 
lime,  and  salt,  are  mineral  manures  which  are  profitable  in  grape  culture ;  but 
to  sack  the  grapes  about  July  20,  and  from  that  up  to  the  25th,  is  a  perfect 
remedy.    You  will  have  them  all  safe  from  rot. 

Mr.  Carey. — I  have  some  two  or  three  hundred  vines.  This  year  I  have 
resorted  to  the  plan  of  sacking  them,  which  is  a  very  easy  thing.  A  man  will 
sack  from  one  to  two  thousand  in  a  day.  You  may  begin  early,  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  I  want  to  confirm  what  was  said  about  ashes.  I  have 
used  ashes  for  two  or  three  years  I  use  coal  and  wood  ashes.  The  coal  ashes 
are  one  of  the  greatest  disintegraters  that  you  can  have.  It  will  open  the 
ground.    Wood  ashes  make  a  most  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  grape. 

President  Ohmer  now  announced  that  it  was  time  to  take  up  the  question : 
What  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  and  peach  trees  have  proven  most 
hardy  during  the  past  three  severe  winters  ? 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh  said  that  for  the  Miami  Valley,  the  Red  Astrachan, 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  Wealthy  had  proven  hardy. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  mentioned  Grimes'  Golden  and  Tallman's  Sweet.  He  said 
he  had  noticed  no  peaches  that  were  hardy.  They  had  all  been  killed.  Pears 
had  all  stood  the  winter  except  the  Souvenir. 

Mr.  Moore  mentioned  the  Ben  Davis  and  Northern  Spy  in  apples,  the  Early 
Richmond  cherries,  and  the  Tyson  pears. 

Mr.  Miller. — I  think  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the  Kieffer  is  hardy.  Is  that 
so,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Secretary  Campbell. — No,  sir;  not  in  my  vicinity.    They  are  all  dead. 

Mr.  Longstreth. — I  would  say  the  White  Pippin  stood  the  cold  of  1880 
better  than  most  others.  It  has  ripened  its  fruit,  its  leaves  remain  green,  and 
when  all  the  other  fruit  has  dropped  it  stays  on  the  tree.  It  is  freer  from  in- 
sects than  any  fruit  I  have. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — I  neglected  to  mention  the  Beurre  d'  Anjou.  It  is  one 
of  our  hardiest  and  best  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bilderback,  of  Holmes  County,  recommends  Grimes'  Golden, 
Tulpehocken,  and  Baldwin.    Of  cherries,  he  mentioned.the  Early  Richmond. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Albaugh  mentioned  the  Pearmain  apple  and  the  Early  Richmond 
cherry. 

President  Obmer. — In  my  case,  I  might  say  they  nearly  all  went  through 
with  safety.  I  have  healthy  trees  of  most  of  the  leading  varieties.  We  will 
now  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  question :  What  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  grapes  ?  and  ^  hich  of  the  new  raspberries,  black  and  red,  have 
proven  most  successful  ?  Lucretia  Dewberry,  how  has  it  succeeded  the  past 
season  ? 

Mr.  Miller  mentioned  the  Gregg  and  Shaeffer's  Colossal  raspberries  as  hav- 
ing stood  the  winter  well. 

Member  from  Hardin  County  recommended  the  Doolittle,  Tyler,  and  Souhe- 
gan.    He  said  the  Turner  stood  the  winter  well,  but  did  not  fruit  well. 

Mr.  Cushman  mentioned  the  Gregg,  Chapman,  and  Doolittle  in  black  rasp- 
berries, and  the  Cuthbert  and  Brandywine  in  red. 
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B.  F.  Albaugh. — I  found  the  Hopkins  came  through  alive.  Of  red,  my 
favorite  berry  has  been  the  Reliance.  I  also  found  the  Shaeffer's  Colossal  very 
hardy,  and  bore  a  full  crop.  Of  blackberries,  I  found  the  best  and  hardiest 
was  Snyder ;  next,  Stone's  Hardy.  I  found  the  Taylor  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  Snyder.  Of  the  new  varieties,  I  liked  the  Wilson's  Early.  The  Wilson 
Junior  did  not  stand  the  winter  for  me. 

Mr.  Palmer.- — In  regard  to  the  Gregg,  it  is  not. entirely  hardy  in  certain 
localities,  yet  it  is  our  best  black-cap,  and  so  hardy  as  to  have  borne  pretty 
good  crops  in  favorable  soils.  It  seems  that  almost  everybody  wants  an  early 
berry.  Our  most  profitable  berry  is  a  late  berry.  If  we  can  get  something 
that  comes  in  after  everything  else  is  gone,  it  is  just  what  we  want. 

Member  from  Franklin  County. — The  Tyler  is  the  best  berry  with  us.  It  is 
four  dollars  a  bushel  when  the  Gregg  is  only  three. 

President  Ohmer. — Have  you  the  Souhegan? 

Answer. — No,  sir.  I  have  the  Taylor  and  Snyder  blackberries.  They  stand 
the  winter  well. 

President  Ohmer. — Have  you  tried  the  newer  varieties? 

Answer. — No,  sir.  I  have  the  red  varieties.  Ancient  Briton  and  Turner. 
They  stand  the  winter,  and  bear  well. 

Mr.  Crawford. — A  large  black-cap,  a  few  days  later  than  Gregg,  is  what 
we  want.    Mr.  Henry  Young,  of  Hardin  County,  has  such  a  kind — the  Ada. 

Mr.  Young.-— I  am  not  here  to  put  this  variety  before  this  Society.  It  has 
to  be  tried  further.    It  has  done  well  with  me. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  the  Uncle  Tom 
blackberry. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce. — I  had  a  vineyard  of  a  thousand  vines  that  did  well  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  began  to  rot.  I  neglected  it  for  five  or  six  years.  I  had 
previously  on  a  part  of  it  some  blackberries.  Seven  or  eight  seedling  black- 
berries came  up  on  this  old  piece,  and  at  least  five  or  six  of  them  were  as  fine 
as  you  ever  saw.  This  particular  variety  spoken  of,  was  the  earlier  of  two  that 
grev/  near  together.  I  exhibited  it  at  the  Horticultural  Society  two  or  three 
times.  It  is  very  sweet  and  good,  and  ripens  quickly.  Mr.  Crawford  thought 
enough  of  it  to  take  it  off  my  hands.  It  is  really  one  of  the  finest  blackber- 
ries that  I  ever  saw.    Mr.  Crawford  sold  it  to  Mr.  Lovett. 

President  Ohmer. — Has  any  one  tried  the  Lucretia  Dewberry  and  fruited 
it? 

Mr.  Crawford. — I  fruited  it  one  season. 

The  President  then  called  for  a  paper  by  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1885. 
By  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Watkrville. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  at  the  close  of  another  season  to  look  back  and  see 
which  of  the  many  varieties  have  stood  the  test,  and  which  have  been  found  wanting. 

Beginning  with  Strawberries,  we  find  the  Wilson  losing  ground  in  our  neighborhood. 
It  is  a  weak  grower  on  our  sandy  loam,  and  is  inclined  to  rust  badly,  does  not  bear 
well,  and,  in  short,  is  an  utter  failure,  so  that  in  planting  five  acres  last  Spring,  I  only 
set  one  row  of  Wilson.  It  does  better  on  the  clay,  a  few  miles  from  us.  The  fruit 
seemed  to  be  darker  than  usual  this  season  ;  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  was  not 
nearly  as  attractive  as  the  freeher-colored  Crescent,  which  is  superseding  it  in  our 
maiket. 

The  Crescent  stands  clearly  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  profit,  as  grown  on  sandy  and 
loamy  soils.' 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  perfect  as  usual,  this  year.  In  my  own  patch,  I 
planted  every  seventh  row  with  a  staminate  variety,  and  as  the  winter  destroyed  the 
bees  in  the  neighborhood,  the  blossoms  did  not  seem  to  be  guflaciently  fertilized. 
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Mv  reason  for  planting  so  sparingly  of  staminates,  was,  I  knew  of  none  that  wer« 
profitable  with  me,  as  neither  the  Wilson  or  Sharplesspay  for  the  ground  they  occupy, 
although  the  Sharpless  yielded  better  than  usual  this  year,  probably  because  there 
were  no  frosts  to  injure  the  blossoms. 

Windsor  is  a  very  good  market  variety,  holds  out  well  in  size,  but  is  soft  and  sour. 

Chas.  Downing  is  worthless  with  us — rusts  badly.  On  clayey  loam,  near  here,  it  is 
said  to  do  better. 

Miner  is  a  fine  variety  for  home  use  or  near  market.    Does  well  on  heavy  soil. 

The  Green  Prolific  still  has  many  friends,  who  have  been  saying  some  good  words 
for  it  of  late.  Like  many  other  good  old  varieties,  it  came  near  being  buried  beneath 
the  multitude  of  newer  varieties,  very  many  of  which  are  far  inferior  to  it.  Its  chief 
value  is  for  home  use,  or  near  market. 

The  Jumbo  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cumberland  ;  a  good  berry  of  fine  quality 
and  appearance,  but  only  moderately  productive. 

If  the  Sucker  State  succeeds  as  well  here  as  in  Southern  Illinois,  we  will  probably 
find  in  it,  a  satisfactory  variety  to  fertilize  the  Crescent.  I  fear,  however,  it  may  be 
easily  injured  by  frost  when  in  bloom. 

Bright  Ida  is  a  fine  grower  and  productive  of  firm  fruit  in  abundance.  The  fruit 
stalk  seems  rather  weak,  and  the  fruit  ripens  somewhat  unevenly. 

Daniel  Boone  did  very  well,  except  that  it  rusted  some. 

Mrs.  Garfield  rusted  badly  ;  fruit  small  but  handsome. 

Jersey  Queen — large,  handsome  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  but  not  enough  of  it  to 
be  profitable,  unless  it  does  better  with  hill  culture. 

I  fear  our  hopes  of  finding  in  the  Manchester,  a  profitable  late  berry,  will  not  be 
realized,  as  it  seems  disposed  to  rot,  at  the  sl^'ghtest  provocation. 

Lacon  lacks  productiveness,  and  the  fruit  lacks  quality. 

Ironclad  is  rather  small,  and  ripens  the  bulk  of  its  crop  when  prices  are  low. 

James  Tick  is  a  failure,  when  grown  in  matted  rows.  May  do  better  in  hills,  but 
would,  I  think,  be  easily  destroyed  by  Spring  frosts. 

Bidwell  is  a  very  promising  variety,  but  like  some  very  promising  men,  it  never 
pavs.    I  shall  discard  it. 

Waterville  Seedling  is  the  name  of  a  variety  originated  by  my  neighbor,  Mr.  East- 
wood. The  fruit  is  medium  to  small  in  eize,  of  a  pale,  glossy  appearance,  very  vigor- 
ous and  productive  ;  fruit  of  the  best  quality.    May  prove  valuable  for  home  use. 

In  Raspberries,  the  Cuthbert  still  takes  the  lead  among  the  red  varieties,  and 
would  be  my  choice,  were  I  confined  to  one  variety,  as  the  Reds  succeed  better  in  my 
soil  than  the  Black  Caps.  The  canes  in  my  own  field,  were  not  injured  in  the  least, 
by  the  severe  winter,  and  bore  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  which  is  handsome,  large,  fine, 
and  of  good  quality.    Some  older  patches  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  winter. 

The  Brandy  wine  is  a  profitable  variety  with  me,  though  rather  slow  in  coming  into 
full  bearing.  I  seldom  sell  them  to  personal  friends,  however.  They  usually  get 
Cuthbert  or  Shaefler. 

Superb,  is,  indeed,  a  superb  berry  in  appearance,  but  has  rather  disappointed  me. 
It  is  not  firm  enough,  nor  productive  enough. 

Welch  is  early,  and  very  productive  for  the  size  of  the  bush,  which  is  small.  It  is 
too  soft  and  dark  for  market. 

The  Reliance  is  not  profitable,  as  it  is  only  moderately  productive,  crumbles  badly, 
and  the  drupes  do  not  ripen  evenly,  thus  giving  the  fruit  a  mottled  and  unattractive 
appearance. 

Hansen  is  doing  well,  and  held  out  well,  giving  good  pickings  about  as  late  as  any 
Tariety  except  Cuthbert. 
Crimson  Beauty  was  destroyed  by  the  winter. 

Marlboro'  is  doing  finely  both  in  bush  and  fruit,  though  the  quality  is  not  very  good. 
Turner  was  very  profitable  this  year,  especially  on  light  soil.    A  small  patch  of 
them  on  rich  clay  loam  have  grown  well,  but  produce  very  little  fruit. 
Beebe's  Golden  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  but  fruit  is  small. 

The  Gregg,  although  the  leading  Black-cap,  does  not  seem  at  home  on  my  soil,  and 
only  succeeds  moderately  well.  I  am  hoping  to  find  the  Ohio  better  adapted  to  my 
wants.  It  is  doing  well  so  far.  Tyler  and  Souhegan  ceme  through  the  winter  in  good 
order,  and  bore  well.  They  have  the  same  failing  with  the  Doolittle,  however,  viz., 
the  fruit  is  small,  after  the  first  few  pickings.  Mammoth  Cluster  did  very  well  this 
year.  When  quality  is  the  prime  object,  I  think  the  Seneca  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Black-caps.    It  is  also  of  good  size  and  productive. 

Shaeffer  is  a  wonder.  It  is  truly  colossal,  both  in  bush  and  berry.  The  former 
requiring  eight  feet  between  the  rows  in  good  soil,  and  the  fruit  excelling  everything 
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else  in  the  raspberry  line  in  size.  We  measured  specimens  last  summer  that  were 
three  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  great  hopes  that  Mr.  Palmer's  Seedling  will 
supply  a  want  in  raspberry  culture,  viz.,  an  early  Black-cap  that  is  hardy,  produc- 
tive, and  of  good  size. 

In  blackberries,  the  Early  Cluster  has  been  another  failure.  I  set  a  few  plants  on 
rich,  dry,  sandy  loam  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  the  plants  are  not  over  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high  now,  and  seem  to  be  trying  to  crawl  into  the  earth  and  hide 
themselves. 

Stayman's  has  not  done  much,  after  two  season's  growth ;  it  roots  like  black  rasp- 
berries. 

Snyder  is  still  reliable  and  hardy.  If  the  fruit  were  only  larger  and  sweeter,  we 
could  hardly  wish  for  anything  better. 

Taylor  is  a  very  valuable  variety.  It  usually  bears  the  next  season  after  being 
planted ;  is  nearly  or  quite  as  hardy  as  Snyder,  and  larger  and  much  better  quality, 
there  being  no  hard  core  to  it. 

I  think  both  the  Taylor  and  Snyder  require  rich  and  dry  soil.  In  fact,  I  think 
any  tree  or  plant  is  better  able  to  withstand  the  winter  when  grown  on  fertile,  well- 
drained  soil,  if  not  forced  excessively,  or  cultivated  too  late,  than  when  grown  on 
poor  soil.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  rankest  and  strongest  canes  were  the  least 
affected  by  the  winter. 

Stone's  Hardy  is  growing  finely  with  me,  but  has  not  yet  fruited.  It  is  said  to  be 
hardy  and  productive,  but  too  small. 

Western  Triumph  is  said  to  be  a  shy  bearer. 

Among  currants,  the  Victoria  and  Red  Dutch  are  my  favorites,  although  Fay's 
Prolific  may  supersede  them.  The  Cherry  and  Versailles,  which  are  nearly  identical, 
are  larger,  but  not  as  productive.  The  Victoria  is  quite  late.  White  Grape  and 
White  Gondoin  are  much  alike,  except  that  the  White  Gondoin  is  much  the  better 
grower. 

The  Long-bunched  Holland  did  remarkably  well  this  year. 

For  some  reason,  my  Fay's  did  not  bear  this  season.  The  bushes  have  not  grown 
very  vigorously,  but  the  fruit  has  been  fine. 

It  is  useless  to  plant  white  currants  for  the  Toledo  market,  as  they  only  bring 
about  half  the  price  of  the  red  ones. 

Black  Naples  is  a  very  strong  grower,  but  the  fruit  does  not  suit  my  taste  nor 
smell ;  and  I  hardly  think  they  would  be  profitable  to  plant  largely  for  market.  The 
fruit  of  Lees'  Prolific  is  larger,  but  the  bush  is  smaller. 

I  set  out  about  a  thousand  young  plants  last  spring,  mainly  Victoria  and  Red 
Dutch,  and  only  lost  one.  The  plants  also  made  a  very  fine  growth.  I  attribute 
this  partly,  at  least,  to  the  very  severe  cutting  back  which  I  gave  them  at  planting. 

While  reading,  Mr.  Farnsworth  added  the  following  remarks : 

The  Lacon  strawberry  is  a  very  peculiar  variety.    A  person  passing  by  a 

field  of  strawberries  could  select  the  L:con  from  any  other  variety.    It  grows 

naturally  in  hills. 

My  patch  of  Cuthberts,  this  year,  yielded  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  I 
put  ashes,  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  on  one  side  of  the  patch, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  one  row  fertilized  by  ashes  yielded  as  much 
as  two  rows  without  ashes.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  find  that  the  red 
raspberry  will  succeed  in  moist  soil,  but  the  black  ones  are  a  failure  wherever 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  wet. 

In  regard  to  the  Reliance,  my  bushes  were  very  thrifty,  and  were  very 
promising,  before  fruiting  time;  but  I  found  the  fruit  was  not  very  plenty, 
and,  when  I  went  to  pick  it,  it  crumbled  badly,  and  I  didn't  ship  it. 

President  Ohmer. — They  did  well  with  me. 

A  member  suggested  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  season.  ■ 

Secretary. — That  is  more  the  way  the  Superb  serves  a  good  many  people. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — I  have  a  small  piece  planted  with  Turners.  The  ground 
is  rich.  They  are  almost  an  utter  failure.  The  fruit  is  small,  and  there  is 
very  little  of  it.  However,  two  of  my  neighbors  had  very  profitable  crops  of 
Turner  this  year. 
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Of  Beebe's  Golden,  the  fruit  was  quite  small  and  rather  dry.  I  didn't  like 
k  at  all,  this  season.    The  plant  grew  very  vigorously. 

I  will  say,  right  here,  that  my  success  with  the  black-caps  is  not  so  great  a& 
with  the  red  raspberries.    The  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  red. 

Member. — Is  it  black  soil  ? 

Answer. — Not  much  of  it.    It  is  chocolate-colored  boil. 
President. — Is  it  not  naturally  wet? 

Answer. — Not  much  of  it  naturally  so.    It  isn't  swampy  soil,  by  any  means. 

In  regard  to  the  Shaeffer,  I  would  say  that  I  had  some  fears  about  planting^ 
it  extensively.  The  commission  merchants  said  they  could  hardly  ship  it  to 
advantage.  After  they  were  introduced  at  home,  I  could  not  get  enough  for 
home  demand.  Every  one  chose  the  Schaeffer  after  testing  it.  I  had  more 
orders  than  I  could  supply.  When  you  can  sell  at  home,  that  is  the  berry  to 
raise.    I  picked  every  day,  and  then  found  them  perfectly  ripened. 

In  regard  to  the  Black  Naples  currant,  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  canning 
and  preserving  they  might  be  improved.  We  didn't  try  it.  My  wife  wouldn't 
let  me  bring  them  into  the  house.    They  are  offensive. 

Mr.  Palmer. — Mr.  Farnsworth's  land  is  what  we  call  black- swamp  up  here. 
They  have  made  a  very  productive  country  out  of  it.  I  saw  his  fruit  before 
ripening.  There  is  something  peculiar  about  it.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  very 
rich,  and  they  will  grow  twice  as  many  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  as  we  can 
grow,  and  while  his  Cuthberts  far  surpassed  ours — yielding  twice  as  much,  our 
Greggs  surpassed  his  as  much. 

Mr.  Pierce  stated  that  one  thing  had  been  alluded  to,  that  he  would  like  to 
hear  more  about;  and  that  was  the  condition  of  plants  when  they  went  into 
the  winter.  A  nurseryman  had  told  him  that  trees  were  likely  to  winter-kill, 
if  the  conditions  had  not  been  right  on  going  into  the  winter.  He  would  like 
to  hear  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  Lebanon,  wished  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  Sharp- 
less  strawberry.    He  tells  of  raising  nine  bushels  and  three  pecks  on  

  the  past  season,  and  he  has  not  heard  of  its  being  equaled  in  Ohio. 

The  Sharpless  is  a  great  strawberry  in  our  locality. 

President  Ohmer. — We  all  admit  that  berries  differ  in  different  localities. 

Mr.  Palmer. — This  question  of  going  into  the  winter  wet  or  dry  is  an  im- 
portant one.  He  related  that,  one  winter  when  it  was  very  dry,  he  lost  all 
his  grape  vines.  They  froze  out.  At  another  time,  he  put  his  vines  in  a  ditch 
in  clay  soil,  and  covered  them  with  corn  fodder.  A  neighbor  had  buried  his 
vines  in  sand,  supposing  they  would  go  through  the  winter  dry.  There  had 
been  no  rains  to  moisten  them,  and  in  the  spring  the  neighbor  found  his  vines 
all  dead,  frozen  out.  He  went  to  his  own  and  threw  off  the  corn-fodder,  and 
in  the  clay  soil  found  them  green ;  even  the  little  young  roots  were  sound. 
They  did  not  bear  so  much  fruit  that  season,  but  the  next  season  they  did 
well. 

Mr.  Harrison. — If  the  ground  is  very  dry  when  the  trees  go  into  the  win- 
ter, and  the  winter  is  severe,  without' much  snow,  we  shall  lose  a  good  many 
trees.  I  know  of  one  winter,  a  few  years  ago,  trees  that  were  forty  feet  high 
died  from  the  soil  being  so  dry.  In  the  spring,  the  leaves  started  out  and  made 
a  good  growth ;  but  in  June  they  went  back  and  died.  When  we  examined 
the  roots,  we  found  they  were  winter-killed  from  the  dryness. 

Mr.  Pinkham  asked  for  information  about  the  Cornelia  strawberry. 

Mr.  Miller. — I  received  thirty- three  plants,  last  spring,  of  the  Cornelia.  I 
didn't  know  then  where  friend  Crawford  lived.  I  planted  those  thirty-three 
plants  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May.    The  fruit  was  very  good.    It  was  rather 
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late.  I  have  propagated  from  those  thirty-three  about  a  thousand  plants.  So 
you  may  know  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — It  is  very  promising  with  me. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  asks  information  about  the  Sucker  State. 

Mr.  Carey. — I  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  now  in  cultivation.  I  raise  the 
Mt.  Vernon,  Cumberland,  and  Kentucky,  and  I  will  not  discard  the  Wilson.  I 
have  two  varieties  that  I  got  from  the  East.    One  is  the  Parry. 

President. — Have  you  fruited  the  Parry  ? 

Answer. — Yes,  sir.  It  is  fine.  Almost  all  of  our  fine  varieties  are  soft. 
This  seems  to  fill  the  bill  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — In  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  three  market  ber- 
ries. Crescent  takes  the  lead,  and  we  grow  also  the  Wilson  and  Kentucky 
quite  successfully. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  grown  Wilson  very  successfully,  last  season,  and  should  try 
it  again.  He  would  like  to  know  how  they  grow  Kentucky  about  Cincinnati, 
and  what  is  the  yield  ?    Do  they  grow  it  in  hills,  or  matted  rows  ? 

Answer. — In  matted  rows.  Mr.  Carey  has  the  most  magnificent  Kentucky 
strawberries  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Crawford. — Would  it  be  in  order  to  speak  of  new  varieties  that  are  not 
in  the  market  ?    I  have  three  that  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  sent  me. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  recommends  the  May  King  highly.  It  is  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  foliage  healthy. 

Mr.  Barlow,  of  Barnesville,  reports  a  yield  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
bushels  of  the  Sharpless  strawberry  per  acre.  I  would  say  that  this  variety 
has  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  any  other  we  have.  We  plant  from  two 
to  three  acres  yearly,  and,  last  year,  we  planted  three-fourths  of  them  Sharp- 
less. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  don't  know  what  Brother  Crawford  has  to  say,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  knows  about  any  new  varieties  he  should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Crawford. — It  is  something  I  have  no  interest  in.  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  sent 
me  three  varieties,  a  year  ago  last  spring.  They  were  originated  by  Mr.  Hath- 
away. I  wish  to  speak  particularly  of  No.  5.  It  is  a  remarkable  berry,  a 
great  bearer,  a  great  grower,  and  a  very  long  berry.  Both  plant  and  fruit  are 
made  on  the  long  principle.  The  berry  will  often  be  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  I  think  no  one  will  run  any  great  risk  in  getting  it  when  it 
comes  out.  The  No.  3  is  very  prolific.  The  Bonanza  is  also  a  remarkable 
plant,  remaining  green  all  this  summer  when  nearly  all  varieties  rusted  badly, 
and  bore  a  moderate  crop  of  large  and  good  berries.  Jessie,  from  Janesville, 
Wis.,  fruited  just  once.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  berry  ever  sent  to  me  for 
trial.  In  hardiness,  productiveness,  perfect  bunches,  and  freedom  from  rust, 
it  seems  to  be  about  all  one  could  ask.  It  is  a  late  berry,  and  very  large  and 
good.  I  have  heard  great  accounts  of  it.  The  originator  has  written  me  that 
it  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  bushels  per  acre  on  a  small  patch. 
Thirteen  berries  make  a  quart. 

Mr.  Pierce. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Barlow,  one  of  the  celebrated  straw- 
berry growers,  is  present.    He  calls  for  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Barlow. 

Mr.  Bajlow. — I  will  say  a  few  words  more  in  regard  to  the  Sharpless.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  four  years  since  we  got  started  with  the  Sharpless.  They  have 
proven  very  satisfactory.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  nice  crop  of  strawberries, 
and  we  had  one  acre  of  that  variety  which  was  rather  above  the  ordinary.  A 
Chicago  man  made  us  an  offer  for  all  we  could  grow.  It  was  a  very  good 
offer,  and  we  took  it.  There  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels 
of  marketable  berries  on  that  acre.  We  received  six  dollars  a  bushel  for  the 
Sharpless.    That  would  make  seven  hundred  dollars  per  acre.    As  to  the  Wil- 
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son,  they  used  to  be  our  best  variety.  Now,  we  can  do  no  good  with  them. 
Our  leading  variety  is  the  Sharpless,  and  the  way  that  we  get  fair  crops  is  by 
giving  them  tolerably  high  cultivation.  There  are  men  in  Barnesville  who  do 
not  cultivate  very  highly,  consequently  they  do  not  reap  so  much  benefit.  The 
only  way  to  make  the  berry  business  profitable,  is  to  put  on  double  the  amount 
of  work  you  think  is  really  necessary,  and  you  will  be  doubly  rewarded. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  says  that  the  Sharpless  is  too  soft  with  them,  near  Cincin- 
nati, and  is  simply  a  grand  failure. 

Mr.  Pinkham. — I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  the  Sharpless.  It  is  the 
greatest  berry  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with,  out  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  varie- 
ties. I  have  discarded  the  Wilson.  The  Sharpless  is  the  largest  variety,  the 
most  hardy  plant,  and  the  most  productive  of  any  that  I  have  cultivated,  but 
it  is  tender  to  spring  frosts.  It  is  partially  destroyed  about  once  in  three  years 
in  my  locality.    If  it  were  not  for  this,  I  would  raise  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Winona,  read  the  following  paper  on  a  "New  Method  of 
Preserving  Fruit": 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FRUIT  STORAGE. 

By  J.  Jenkins,  of  Winona. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  profits  that  a  horticulturist  and  farmer  can  take 
advantage  of,  is  in  the  proper  storage  of  the  apple  crop.  The  October  and  November 
prices  of  good  winter-keepers  is  seldom  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  what  the 
same  fruit  commands  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  early  spring,  so  that  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  shrinkage  from  rotting,  etc.,  may  easily  be  met  in  the  largely  increased 
profit  of  late  selling. 

In  earlier  times  when  there  was  a  greater  lack  of  cellar  room,  quantities  of  apples 
were  preserved  for  the  spring  market  by  simply  burying  them  in  the  orchards  where 
grown,  in  conical  heaps,  first  placing  straw  over  the  heaps,  then  enough  earth  to 
prevent  freezing.  And  even  at  the  present  time,  some  of  the  choicest  apples  that 
reach  our  late  spring  market  are  preserved  in  this  well-known  manner. 

Simply  a  modification  of  this  old  and  well-tried  process  is  the  method  that  I  make 
the  heading  of  this  article. 

Down  a  hillside,  a  V-shaped  excavation  is  made,  which  may  be  several  feet  deep 
and  eight  or  more  feet  wide,  and  in  the  bottom,  extending  its  full  length  a  trough  is 
placed,  made  of  a  board  one  foot  wide  for  the  bottom,  and  boards  eight  inches  wide 
for  the  sides,  with  a  tile  drain  immediately  below. 

This  trough,  extending  up  the  full  length,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  is 
covered  with  slats  one  or  two  inches  wide,  nailed  across  not  over  one  inch  apart. 
The  sloping  sides  are  then  covered  with  rye  straw,  and  apples  by  the  wagon-load  are 
placed  therein.  Covered  with  straw  and  earth  from  above  to  prevent  frost  from 
reaching  them,  as  is  done  ia  the  old  way  of  burying  fruits. 

The  trough  below  gives  a  circulation  of  cold  air,  through  all  the  apples  stored  above 
it,  and  ends  in  a  draft-chimney  at  upper  end.  In  the  very  coldest  weather,  the 
mouth  at  the  lower  end  of  the  excavation  may  be  closed ;  though  while  the  ther- 
mometer remains  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  above  zero,  it  has  proved  an  advantage  to 
let  the  cold  air  circulate  through.  But  in  warm  weather  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep 
the  draft  closed,  thus  retaining  the  cold  that  is  already  there.  This  simple  and  in- 
expensive arrangement  has  preserved  apples  until  -very  late  in  the  spring,  with 
scarcely  any  loss,  and  they  came  out  for  market,  bright,  crisp,  and  fresh,  with  no 
appreciable  loss  of  flavor,  and  brought  often  treble  the  price  they  would  have  com- 
manded in  the  best  fall  or  early  winter  market. 

Mr.  Jenkins  added  the  following :  In  our  part  of  the  country,  we  have  a 
local  apple,  that  some  of  our  farmers  have  made  a  great  success  in  raising, 
called  Whinery's  Late  Red,  originated  in  the  grounds  of  Joshua  Whinery.  It 
has  spread  a  good  deal  among  our  neighbors.  It  is  good  for  market  late  in 
the  spring,  when  everything  else  is  gone.  It  retains  its  flavor  remarkably. 
Such  a  thing  as  rotting  it  has  hardly  known.  It  is  on  exhibition  on  the  tables 
above. 

There  being  no  remarks  upon  the  paper,  Mr.  Campbell  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Farr,  upcn  the  same  subject. 
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Mantua  Station,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  November  26,  1885. 
G.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  coming  meeting  at  Columbus.  I  have 
last  year  completed  a  fruit-house  on  the  cold-air  plan,  and  would  like  to  tell  the 
Society  how  1  succeed ;  and  I  hope  in  some  future  meeting  to  be  able  to  give  my 
experience  with  it.  I  held  the  air  from  December  20,  1884,  to  March  30,  1885,  with 
only  a  change  of  four  degrees.  I  admitted  the  cold,  dry  air  in  the  frosty  mornings 
until  I  got  it  down  to  34°,  then  closed  up  all  the  ventilators,  and  held  it  through  the 
extreme  cold  winter  of  last  year,  with  a  change  of  only  4°.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
the  thermometer  registered  30°,  and  from  that  time  to  May  1st,  the  range  was  below 
38°.    I  now  have  a  few  apples,  the  Ben  Davis,  which  were  gathered  in  October,  1884. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  N.  Farr. 

Mr.  Pierce. — I  have  been  at  Mr.  Farr's  house  and  seen  it.  It  is  a  two-stroy 
house  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  protected  by  sawdust  walls  and  sawdust  in  the  upper 
story.  He  drains  it  by  a  pretty  big  pipe.  It  is  a  patented  idea,  that  of  ad- 
mitting air  into  cellars  through  pipes. 

Secretary  Campbell. — Is  there  a  patent  on  it? 

Mr.  Pierce. — Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Secretary  Campbell. — It  seems  tome  that  it  is  very  valuable,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  most  inexpensive  method  of  preserving  the  fruit,  there  being  no  ice 
used. 

Mr.  McMaster  then  spoke  of  a  fruit-house  which  has  been  before  described, 
and  also  of  a  vinegar-generator,  which  has  been  patented.  He  exhibited  a 
sample  of  vinegar  which  he  said  had  been  made  from  sweet  cider,  in  three 
days,  by  this  process.  The  best  cider-vinegar,  he  claimed,  could  be  made  from 
new  cider,  in  large  quantities,  in  from  six  to  fourteen  days. 

President  Ohmer. — Tell  us  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  McMaster. — The  cider  is  put  in  a  tub,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fitted 
with  a  plunger,  made  of  lattice-work,  which  carries  a  hundred  or  more  cubic 
inches  of  air  down  to  the  bottom.  By  a  proper  working  of  the  plunger,  and 
regulating  the  temperature,  we  can  make  more  and  better  vinegar  in  fourteen 
days  than  can  be  made  in  a  year  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  made  the  following  report  through  their  Chairman, 
Leo  Weltz : 

He  said  they  had  not  made  a  decision  upon  the  seedlings,  as  they  had  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty.  They  had  set  them  aside  to  be  examined  later,  and 
the  ladies,  thinking  they  were  set  aside  for  them,  had  taken  them. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FRUIT  COMMITTEE,  AND  AWARDS  UPON  THE  FRUITS 

ETC.,  EXHIBITED. 

APPLES. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Hurst  &  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  for  80  varieties, 
first  premium,  $10.00. 
For  the  second,  to  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  for  55  varieties,  $6.00. 
For  six  best  market  varieties,  to  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  first  premium,  $6.00. 
For  the  second,  to  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  $4.00. 

For  five  best  varieties  for  family  use,  to  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  first  premium, 
$5.00. 

For  the  second,  to  W.  H.  West,  of  Chillicothe,  $3.00. 

For  best  three  varieties  dessert  apples,  to  Daniel  Duer,  of  Millersburg,  first  premium, 
$3.00. 

For  the  second,  to  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  Chillicothe,  $2.00. 

pears. 

For  the  best  display  of  pears,  to  Leo  Weltz  &  Sons,  of  Wilmington,  first  premium, 
$6.00. 
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GRAPES, 

For  the  best  display  and  collection  of  grapes,  to  Jacob  Linxweiler,  Sr.,  of  Dayton, 
first  premium,  $5.00. 
For  the  second,  to  E.  H.  Cushman,  of  Euclid,  $3.00. 

POTATOES. 

For  the  best  and  largest  display,  23  varieties,  to  Eev.  E.  H.  Otting,  of  Wadsworth, 
first  premium,  $5.00. 
For  the  second,  to  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  for  30  varieties,  $3.00. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  fruit,  etc.,  exhibited,  to  which  premiums  were 
awarded,  so  far  as  the  Secretary  was  able  to  procure  them : 

APPLES. 

Hurst  &  Hurst's  Collection. — First  premium  :  Belleflower,  Western  Beauty,  Sweet 
unknown,  Rock  Apple,  Roxbury  Russet,  Kaign'sSpiiZenberg,  Rome  Beauty,  Lowell, 
Hoopes,  Ortley,  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Canon  Pearmain,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Evening 
Party,  Lady  Sweet,  Wagener,  Fink,  Smith's  Cider,  Gloria  Mundi,  Baldwin,  Stark, 
Smoke  House,  Paradise  Winter  Sweet,  Red  Cheek,  Dodge's  Crimson,  Small  Rambo, 
Small  Romanite,  Gravenstein,  Sweet  Rambo,  Bachelor's  Blush,  Fallawater,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Fall  Wine,  Rawle's  Janet,  Ben  Davis,  Cooper,  Holland  Pippin,  New  Seed- 
ling, Fall  Butter,  Maiden's  Blush,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Jersey  Black,  Red 
Winter  Pearmain,  Swaar,  Yellow  Newtown,  Dr.  Warder,  Lady,  Red  Rambo,  Willow 
Twig,  Black  Gilliflower,  Sweet  Russet,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Winesap,  Fameuse, 
Tallman  Sweet,  Pennock,  Chillicothe,  West  field  Seek-no-further,  Rambo,  Northern 
Spy,  Fall  P.ppin,  D  iminie.  Late  Strawberry,  Seedling,  Milam,  Tampo,  Michael  Henry 
Pippin,  Limber  Twig,  Ohio  Nonpareil,  American  Golden  Russet,  Western  Spy,  White 
Pippin,  Nickajack,  R.  I.  Greening,  Jonathan,  Worthless,  Grimes'  Golden,  Ohio 
Beauty,  Native  Crab. — 80  varieties,  101  plates. 

F.  R.  Palmer's  six  best  market  varietit  s,  first  premium :  Baldwin,  Grimes'  Golden, 
Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Red  Canada. 

S.  H.  Hurst's  secoad-best  six  market  varieties,  second  premium  :  Ben  Davis,  Domi- 
nie, Rdwles'  Janet,  Rome  Beauty,  White  Pippin,  Winesap. 

Danid  Duer's  five  best  varieties  for  family  use,  first  premium :  Baldwin,  Grimes' 
Golden,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rambo,  Smith's  Cider. 

Wm.  H.  West's  second-best  five  for  family  use,  second  premium :  Rambo,  Rome 
Beauty,  Smith's  Cider,  Smoke  House,  White  Pippin. 

Daniel  Duer's  best  three  varieties  dessert  apples,  first  premium  :  Belmont,  Canada 
Ked,  Grimes'  Golden. 

S.  H.  HurnCs  second-best  three  varieties  for  dessert,  second  premium:  Grimes' 
irolden,  Northern  Spy,  Winesap. 

POTATOES. 

E.  H.  Otting's  best  and  largest  display,  first  premium :  Belle,  Burbank,  Chicago 
Market,  Clark's  No.  1,  Dakota  Red,  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Pearl,  Early  Sunrise,  Garfield,  Green  Mountain,  Jones'  Prize-taker,  Late  Rose,  Lee's 
Favorite,  O.K.,  Mammoth  Prolific,  Perfect  Gem,  Pride  of  America,  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  Red  Star,  State  of  Maine,  Watson's  Seedling,  White  Elephant,  White  Star. 

Very  creditable,  and  some  handsome  exhibits  of  apples,  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Grove  City,  N.  W.  Julian,  of  Circleville,  and  Nelson  Cox,  of  Brad- 
rick.    The  following  special  report  was  made  upon  a  part  of  Mr.  Cox's  exhibit : 

Two  plates  of  apples  from  Kelson  Cox,  each  represented  to  be  new  seedlings.  As 
we  see  them,  quite  promising  in  both  size  and  appearance,  though  quality  not  so  high 
SM  we  would  desire.    We  would  recommend  them  for  further  trial. 

Geo.  W.  Trowbridge, 
For  the  Committee, 

PEARS. 

F.  C.  Miller,  ©f  New  Pkikidelphki,  exhibited  very  fime  Winter  Nelis  pears.  Com- 
saended. 

Geo.  W.  Trowbridge,  ©f  Glendale,  exhibited  very  fine  Duchess —winter  pear, 
•hromatelle,  an  old  variety,  valuable  for  culinary  use,  Mahoning,  a  seedling  intro- 
dueed  from  MsJioaing  «oieinty,  fine  in  appearance,  and  better  than  Kiefer. 
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The  Committee  were  also  very  much  interested  in  a  collection  of  Russian  apples, 
brought  direct  from  Rassia,  under  great  diffi  -ulties,  by  Leo  Weltz.  Notwithstanding 
their  long  journey,  a  number  of  thetn  presented  quite  a  good  appearance,  and  gave 
the  committee  some  idea  of  Russian  fruits.  From  the  general  information  rect^ived 
from  Leo  Weltz,  the  committee  would  caution  the  public  not  to  purch  se  too  fre»-ly, 
or  indiscriminately  of  these  Russian  fruits,  many  of  which  may  prosre  worthless  for 
this  region ;  but  wait  until  they  are  tested  and  report  made  to  our  Government  upon 
their  character. 

Some  vf'ry  fine  Celery  shown  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Miller,  of  New  Philadelphia,  and  M. 
Witt,  of  C)lumbug,  and  S:il8ify  also,  by  Mr.  Witt,  were  hiijhly  commended. 

A  Hubbard  Squash,  weighing  37^  pounds,  exhibited  by  J.  K.  Hurst,  was  regarded 
as  a  very  fine  specimen,  highly  creditable  to  the  producer. 

Leo  Weltz, 
John  Poste, 
N.  H.  Albaugh. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Ohmer  then  opened  the  question-box,  and  announced  the  following 
question  :    Has  any  one  present  had  experience  with  the  Downing  Mulberry  ? 

Mr.  Farnsworih. — I  have  raised  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  find  it  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  main  crop  is  through  August.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  the  Snyder  blackberry,  and  a  little  different  in  shape.  I  think  the  fruit  de- 
sirable, and  the  tree  is  ornamental  and  very  productive. 

Mr.  Harrison  says  the  Downing  mulberry  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  American. 

Mr.  Weltz  also  recommended  the  American. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  p  m. 

Evening  Session,  December  3,  1885,  7  P.M. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order,  by  the  President,  promptly  at  7  o'clock. 

President  Ohmer. — The  first  thing  in  order,  this  evening,  is  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  a  summer  meeting.  Are  we  to  have  a  summer  meetmg? 
Shall  we  decide  where  to  go?  Shall  we  receive  invitations?  I  have  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  invite  us  if  we  want  to  go.  Shall 
we  take  up  the  question  ?    Will  you  have  a  summer  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — What  is  the  object  of  a  summer  meeiing? 

President. — For  the  purpose  of  observation — visiting  berry-patches  in  fruit- 
growing localities  where  there  is  most  to  be  seen;  and  one  evenii  g  we  will 
meet  in  a  hall  and  discuss  what  we  have  observed  during  the  day,  and  the  next 
morning  visit  again,  and  then  go  home.  This  Society,  at  one  time,  had  these 
summer  meetings  each  year,  and  other  State  societies  also  hold  them  regularly. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — You  have  an  Ad  Interim  Committee  to  examine  and  visit 
and  make  reports  to  the  Society.    What  is  the  use  of  the  meeiing? 

Secretary  Campbell. — It  is  competent  for  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  call  a 
meeting  at  any  time,  I  believe. 

President  Ohmer. — There  was  no  meeting  last  year,  because  there  was  no 
effort  made  to  get  one.    I  believe  Michigan  meets  four  times  a  year, 

Mr.  Cushman, — I  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  berries  are  in  their  season.  It  would  be  a  meet- 
ing that  would  carry  the  matter  out  into  the  fields  when  everything  is  in  ihe 
most  active  condition,  and  we  could  observe  fruits  of  all  kinds,  I  move  that 
we  receive  invitations  for  such  a  meeting,  and  that  we  hold  one. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — You  have  what  yeu  call  a  summer  meeting  here  in  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  of  the  State  Fair. 

President. — We  want  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  orchards  where  fruits  are 
.growing.    We  only  look  at  the  fruits  upon  tables  here. 

Mr.  Cushm;in. — The  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of  this  meeting  is,  that  Mich- 
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Tgan  has  a  more  interesting  meeting  at  that  season  of  the  year  than  at  any- 
other.    They  have  valuable  papers  read,  and  very  interesting  meetings. 
The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried. 

President  Ohmer. — We  are  ready  to  receive  invitations.  We  shall  expect  to 
have  conveyances  from  plantation  to  plantation.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  pay 
our  hotel  bills,  but  we  expect  you  to  show  us  what  courtesies  you  can,  and  show 
us  whatever  you  have  of  interest. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Barnesville,  in  behalf  of  their  very  active  local  society,  in- 
vited the  Society  to  meet  at  Barnesville  during  the  strawberry  season. 

It  was  moved  that  the  invitation  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Cushman. — I  think  the  time  should  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — It  occurs  to  me  that  the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen 
meets  at  Washington  in  June.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  dates  do  not  con- 
flic^. 

Mr.  Stanton. — The  berries  will  be  in  their  prime  before  this  convention  is 
held. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Secretary  Campbell. — There  is  a  preposition  I  would  like  to  make.  One  of 
our  oldest  and  most  honored  members  is  not  able  to  be  present  with  us  at  this 
time,  and  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  h've  him  made  an  honorary  member  of 
this  sociery  for  life.  I  refer  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Newton.  I  move  that  he  be  made 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Daniel  Duer. — In  behalf  of  my  father,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  be- 
stowed. 

President  Ohmer  announced  the  question  :  What  methods  have  been  most 
successful  in  protecting  apples  and  apple  trees  from  insect  enemies  ?  Have 
any  members  experimented  with  liquid  poisons  for  that  purpose;  if  so,  with 
what  success? 

Secretary. — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  subject  which  I  regard  as  important,  but  I 
have  not  much  practical  knowledge  of  it.  At  the  mteting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Grand  Rapids,  it  was  reported  that  the  spraying  of 
liquid  poisons  upon  the  orchard  trees  had  been  very  successful,  not  only  for 
destroying  worms,  but  that  it  had  protected  the  fruit  from  various  insect  ene- 
mies. Mr.  Moody,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  that  subject,  and  he  used  London 
Purple.  He  had  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  by  which  he  drove  his  wagon 
through  the  orchard,  the  wheels  of  which  worked  a  self-acting  pump,  which 
cast  a  spray  over  the  trees ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  remarkably  successful.  All 
who  had  experimented  with  it  are  satisfied  with  the  results  as  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Harrison  spoke  of  a  friend  who  was  also  very  successful.  He  said — 
I  asked  him  how  they  did  it,  and  he  said  they  sprayed  with  London  Purple. 
The  attachment  they  had  to  the  wheel  was  the  best  and  cheapest.  It  was  a 
pump  that  would  throw  twice  the  amount  required,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
one  stream  was  going  back  into  the  cask  all  the  time,  keeping  it  stirred  up ; 
the  other  was  cast  in  a  spray  over  the  trees.  They  soaked  their  purple  in 
water  over  night. 

Mr.  Palmer. — What  is  the  cost?  Is  it  more  practical  than  sacking,  for 
grapes  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich. — I  tried  this  spraying  with  London  Purple.  I  ufed  a  large, 
heaping-teaspoonful  of  purple  and  three  gallons  of  water  to  each  tree.  I  think 
it  helped  them  some,  from  the  first  crop  of  worms,  but  I  did  not  repeat  the 
spraying.  I  think  that  if  this  is  to  be  effectual,  it  will  have  to  be  applied  more 
than  once.    Once  is  not  efifectual.    The  cost  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  tree. 
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Mr.  Trowbridge. — I  have  experimented,  for  two  years  past,  upon  some 
Benoni  apple  trees  in  my  yard.  Two  years  ago,  I  tried  Paris  Green;  last  year, 
London  Purple.  I  applied  it  in  one  case  twice,  and  in  the  other  case  three 
times. 

President  Ohmer. — What  time  did  you  apply  it? 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — As  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  off.  It  had  no  effect  upon 
the  curcuUo,  but,  as  far  as  the  codling  moth  is  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  ef- 
fectual. 

President  Ohmer. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moody  in  regard  to  the  manner  he  has  his 
pump  to  work.  He  attaches  a  cog  to  the  wheel  of  his  wagon.  He  has  one 
man  to  work  the  pump,  and  one  man  to  drive.  He  drives  through  the  orchard 
and  sprays  one  side  of  the  trees,  and  then  drives  back  and  sprays  the  other 
side.  He  is  going  to  have  a  machine  made  that  will  cost  twenty  dollars.  He 
uses  one  pound  of  the  London  Purple  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water.  He 
puts  it  into  the  water  a  day  or  two  before  using,  and  lets  it  thoroughly  dis- 
solve, and  it  can  be  well  mixed  when  in  motion.  He  is  very  positive  that  he 
has  saved  his  fruit  by  this  application.  He  applies  it  first  when  the  trees  are 
about  going  out  of  bloom,  and  then,  two  or  three  weeks  after,  he  gives  them 
another  spraying.  There  were  others  who  approved  of  it,  and  they  did  not 
fear  the  codling  moth.  Like  Mr.  Trowbridge,  I  think  it  will  not  affect  the  cur- 
culio. 

Mr.  Duer. — ^Will  it  not  injure  the  man  who  appUes  it  ? 

President. — Put  on  an  old  overcoat  and  an  old  hat,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and 
there  is  not  much  danger. 

Mr.  Weltz. — In  passing  through  the  different  countries,  I  found  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  about  this  codhng  moth.  In  Germany  and  Russia,  the  govern- 
ment hag  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  it.  I  asked  the  professors  of  the  differ- 
ent institutions  about  the  remedy,  and  they  gave  it  to  me  very  freely.  He 
has  a  recipe  which  he  saw  used  in  Dresden  and  Moscow  with  success,  and  he 
will  translate  it  and  give  it  to  the  Secretary  for  publication.  He  says  he  also 
has  a  remedy  for  the  red  louse,  aphis. 

The  President  then  called  for  a  paper  by  Prof.  Townshend,  of  the  State 
University,  on  "  Obnoxious  Plants,"  which  was  read  : 

OBNOXIOUS  PLANTS. 
By  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend,  O.  S.  U. 

Mr.  President: 

Life  is  a  battle ;  while  we  strive  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  with  equal 
earnestness  we  must  contend  against  their  oppoeites.  So  mixed  are  things  in  the 
world,  that  we  rarely  fiad  the  good  without  having  reasoR  to  fear  that  evil  may  be  in 
the  vicinity.  Hence  we  cannot  abandon  ourselve*  to  the  enjoyment  or  contemplation 
of  what  is  good,  but  must  continually  keep  watch  aqjainst  the  evil  that  may  be  ready 
to  intrude.  As  in  the  wide  world,  eo  with  the  special  domain  of  each  individual; 
neither  golden  grain,  luscious  fruits,  nor  fragrant  flowers,  must  so  engross  our  attea- 
tion  as  to  cause  us  to  forget  that  plant«  of  opposite  character  are  ever  ready  to  spring 
up,  to  the  injury  of  ourselreB,  our  animals,  or  of  the  crops  we  cultivate  ;  and  there- 
fore, while  we  bestow  labor  and  care  upon  plants  that  are  deeirable,  we  latwt  ever  he 
ready  with  spade  or  hoe,  to  eradicate  such  as  are  obnoiioHS. 

May  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  of  theie  obnoxious  planta  by  nam© ;  to  many 
others,  our  limited  tinae  will  permit  me  to  refer  only  in  ^roupi. 

1.    Poison  Ivt.    For  ttie  moment,  this  name  may  stand  for  two  or  three  species^ 
Ehm  venenata,  Jihm  toxicodendron,  and  Rhm  radicans,  all  of  which  are  found  in  our 
State,  afid  are  all  poiaoMOU«.    These  plajite  do  not  affect  all  persona  to  the  same 
tent ;  not  only  individuals,  but  scnaetimea  whole  families  are  found  to  insusceptible 
to  their  poiion.     A  majority  of  perseas,  kewever,  eannot  touck  eitker  •!  these 
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species,  nor  even  ccme  within  range  of  their  gaseous  emanations,  without  injury  in 
the  form  of  a  painful  erysipelas  ;  and  persons  not  usually  affected,  will  feel  the  poison- 
ous inflaence  to  some  extent,  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  Ivy,  when  in  a  free  per- 
spiration. The  Ivy  sometimes  proves  destructive  to  fruit  trees ;  but  whether,  by  its 
close  embrace,  it  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  their  sap,  or  by  its  poisonous 
properties,  perhaps  is  not  known.  The  Rhus  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  but 
this  c  vnnot  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  its  general  toleration.  In  every  neighborhood, 
if  not  upon  every  farm,  some  person  may  be  found  who  can  handle  this  pest  with  im- 
punity ;  then  what  nan  be  more  desirable  than  to  secure  the  help  of  such  persons, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  eradicated. 

2.  Nettles.  Urtica  dioica  and  Urtica  urens,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
species  of  Nettles  are  found  in  Ohio.  The  effect  of  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  probably 
felt  by  every  one  whose  skin  is  thin  enough  to  be  pierced  by  the  hairs  upon  its  leaves ; 
it  is  especially  severe  upon  children,  most  of  whom,  from  painful  experience,  are 
compelled  to  learn  its  venomous  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  nettles  make  palat- 
able greens  in  the  Spring,  and  the  fibre  of  the  stem,  like  that  of  hemp  or  flax,  may 
be  spun,  and  woven  into  cloth,  or  twisted  into  cordage;  but  as  Tusser  said,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  "Nettles,  though  no.  wholly  useless,  are  seldom  ap- 
plied to  any  good  purpose,  but  remain  a  stiuma  on  the  industry  of  the  farmer  who 
suffers  any  part  of  his  land  to  be  overrun  by  them." 

3.  Thistles.  Cirsium  arvensey  Cirsium  horridulum,  Cirmim  lanceolahim,  Cirsium 
pumilum,  and  six  or  seven  oth^>r  species,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  pastures,  meadows,  and  graiii  fields,  the  thistle  is  a  notorious  pest.  Its  seeds  have 
a  ft'athery  pappus,  so  that  the  winds  distribute  them  widely,  and  the  spines  of  the 
receptacle  attach  bunches  of  seeds  to  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals,  who  then  further 
aid  in  their  distribution.  That  thistles,  if  cut  early  and  thorough  y  bruiped,  are  rel- 
ishe  1  as  food  by  some  kinds  of  sto<  k,  would  be  no  reason  for  suffering  them  to  grow, 
while  the  labor  necessary  to  make  them  edible,  is  so  r  .rt  ly  best (  wed.  Tueser  says, 
that  thistles  generally  indicate  good  soil,  though  they  are  never  suffered  to  grow 
upon  any  well  manasred  farm,  and  even  by  the  roadsides,  they  should  be  prevented 
from  seeding."  Darli'  gton,  in  his  "  American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,"  says  of 
the  Canada  thistle,  Cirsium  arvense,  "  This  is  the  most  execrable  weed  that  has  yet 
fnvaded  the  fnrnjs  of  our  country."  Liiirieus  says  that  he  bestowed  on  this  plant 
the  name  of  Cursed  Thistle,  with  a  view  to  awaken  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to 
its  pernicious  effects.  I  regret  to  add,  that  from  my  own  observ^-.tion,  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  Canada  thistle  is  rapidly  grdningr  a  foothold  in  oar  State. 

4.  Burs.  Of  these  pests  ihere  are  many  species;  of  the  common  burdock, 
Lappa  major,  Darlington  says,  Every  body  knows  this  coarse,  homely  weed,  wher- 
ever it  has  gained  admittance,  but  everybody  d-  es  not  take  care  to  keep  it  in  due 
subjection.  One  of  the  earliest  and  su^e  t  evidencps  of  slovenly  negligence  about  a 
farm-yard,  is  the  prevalence  of  huge  bur(tock8."  Of  hound's  tongue,  or  beggar-ticks, 
Cynnglossum  officinale,  Darlington  SHys,  "The  slovenly  farmer  is  apt  to  get  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  obnoxious  weed,  in  consequence  of  its  racemes  of  bur-hke 
fruit  entangling  tho  manes  of  his  horses  and  the  fletces  of  his  sheep."  Of  Spanifch 
needles,  Bidem  hipinnaia,  and  five  or  six  other  species,  Darliiigtoi*  says,  "  All  the 
species  here  enumerated  are  worthless,  and  parti'  ularly  disagreeable  on  account  of 
their  brirbed  awns,  which  eau«ft  the  seed  to  adhere  in  great  numbers  to  clothing." 
The  ©iot-bur,  or  Cockle-bur,  Xanihium  strumarium,  according  to  the  authority  so  often 
quoted,  is  an  obnc  xious  weed,  th(  ugh  not  much  inclined  to  spread,  so  that  with  a 
little  attention,  it  is  easily  kept  in  subjection  ;  the  l;)urs  are  a  great  annoyance  in  the 
fleeces  of  sheep.  Cleavers.—  Galium  aj^arine,  and  nealy  a  dozen  other  species  ;  some 
of  them  are  said  to  be  insignificant,  even  as  weeds,  while  others  have  seeds  armed 
with  hooked  prickles,  which  adhere  to  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  Teasels, 
pipsacus  sylvedris. — The  Fuller's  Pease),  Dipsacus  fullonum,  subserves  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  city  bnt  of  the  wild  Teasel,  Darlington  says,  "This  coarse  plant  is  completely 
naturalized  in  some  localities.  It  is  not  only  useless,  but  threatens  to  become  a 
BHisance  to  the  farmer,  if  not  attended  to." 

6.  Poisonous  Plants.  Growing  wild  within  the  State  are  several  poison- 
ous plants,  which  may  injure  stock,  and  some,  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
may  harm  the  people.  Among  them  is  the  Tremble-weed,  Evpatorium  ageratoides, 
which  is  still  found  in  some  localities  In  addition  to  the  animals  it  destroys,  it  so 
afltects  the  milk  of  cows  as  to  cause  the  disease  known  as  milk-sickness,  in  persons 
who  use  the  milk.  When  Ohio  was  first  settled,  and  for  many  years  after,  this  weed 
was  common,  but  as  it  is  rarely  found  except  in  woods,  it  is  now  much  less  prevalent ; 
Btill,  we  occasionally  hear  of  animals  poisoned,  and  of  people  affected  by  its  agency. 
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Perhaps  better  known  are  Sheep's  Laurel,  Cowbane  or  Wild  Parsnip,  Henbane, 
Deadly  I^ightshade,  Fool's  Parsley,  Monkshood,  Hellebore,  Veratrum,  Poison  Hem- 
lock, and  Stram  )niuna.  M  vny  of  these  are  used  as  medicines,  but  since  physicians 
do  not  depend  upon  waysides  for  their  drugs,  there  is  no  reason  for  allowing  these 
plants  to  grow  wherd  only  mischief  can  result.  To  conclude  this  reference  to  poison- 
ous plants,  may  w.)  express  the  hope,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  people  of 
Ohio  will  be  80  w  11  Sitibfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant 
flowers,  as  to  refrain  from  the  cultivation  and  use  of  t  kbacco,  which  many  of  us  re- 
gard as  the  vilest  weed  with  which  trie  earch  is  cursed. 

6.  Weeds.  A  weed  has  been  defined  to  be  a  plant  out  of  place,  or  one  that 
grows  where  it  is  not  wanted.  The  great  multitude  of  plants  embraced  by  these 
defiaitions,  w  ;  shall  not  h  ive  tim^  to  enumerate.  So  ae  of  thenn  are  more  objection- 
able than  others,  some  are  worse  in  particular  sections,  owina;  to  peculiariti^^s  of  soil 
or  climate.  Unless  k>^pt  in  subjection,  weeds  are  capable  of  doing  immense  irjury  to 
farm  and  garden  crops;  and  no  good  cultivator  of  a  farm  or  garden  will  rest  satis- 
fied to  have  them  bear  testimony  to  his  want  of  care.  The  botany  of  weeds  may  be 
less  attractive  to  many  than  that  )f  useful  pUnts,  or  flowrirs;  but  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  obnoxious  plants,  it  is  believed,  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  their 
destruation.  The  report  oi  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  for  1884,  contains  such  full 
notice  af  our  most  troublesome  wee  is,  as  to  render  any  special  description  of  them 
here,  unnecessary. 

The  Geaeral  Assembly  of  Ohio,  by  an  act  passed  February  14,  1884,  to  amend  sec- 
tions 4732  and  7001  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  has  provided,  that  when-'ver  the  trustees 
of  any  townsaip  are  notifli^d  in  writing  that  Canada  Thistles,  Teasels,  or  Wild  Car- 
rots, are  about  to  seed  up  )a  the  land  of  any  pers  m,  they  shall  immediately  have 
them  destroyed,  and  the  1  iw  further  provides  for  making  the  expense  of  such  de- 
struction chargeable  upon  the  owners  of  the  land. 

Section  700 L,  as  amended,  makes  it  a  penal  oS  mse  to  sell  grass  seed,  or  s^ed  of  any 
description,  which  is  mixed  wit  h  the  seed  of  Canada  Thistle,  White  or  Yellow  Dai^y, 
or  Wild  Carrot.  This  section  also  imposes  a  fine  upon  any  pers  m  who  allows  these 
weeds  to  seed  upon  his  land,  or  on  the  adjoining  highways.  A  supplementary  act 
extends  these  provision^?  to  cities  of  certain  grades 

By  these  enactments,  the  State  Legislature  manifesHy  intended  to  protect  the  care- 
ful and  thr  thorough  farmer  from  the  negligence  of  others.  Let  us  accept  what  the 
Legislature  has  done  in  this  direction  with  thankfalness  ;  and  if  in  thefutare  we  find 
it  desirable  to  have  other  plants  added  to  the  list,  as  doubtless  we  shall,  or  to  secure 
other  changes,  we  may  with  coiif  de  icq  ask  for  such  amendments. 

An  important  question  now  aii^es:  How  can  we  in  the  best  manner,  aid  the 
authorities  in  carrying  the  law  for  the  destruction  of  oba(>xiou3  weeds,  into  efiect? 
We  shall,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  State  Horticultural  S  ciety  is  thor- 
oughly in  earnes.  upon  this  subject,  and  will  be  ready  to  participate  in  any  measures, 
such  as  the  law  prescribes.  Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  sugirest  that  every 
County  Agricultural  Society  be  invited  to  take  prompt  action  and  call  the  attention  of 
its  members  in  the  several  townships,  to  the  legislative  provisions  now  in  force.  Also 
that  our  Granges  all  over  the  State,  take  up  ihe  subject,  study  the  h  w  tborouyhly,  and 
also  the  chara  'ter  of  all  our  ob  oxious  plantsi,  and  determine*  the  best  means  for  iheir 
destruction.  Tnen  let  every  Farmers'  Club,  and  every  local  Horticultural  St^ci^-ty 
unite  in  the  good  work,  so  that  in  the  near  future,  by  diligence  and  faithfulness,  we 
may  banish  all  obnoxious  plants  from  the  State,  as  uliimately  we  hope  to  cotquer  all 
other  evils. 

Mr.  Palmer  asks  if  the  Doctor  is  satisfied  as  to  the  weed  that  causes  milk 
sickness. 

Dr.  Townshcnd. — Yes,  sir;  when  I  find  this  disease  among  cattle,  I  find 
that  weed  in  the  adjoining  woods,  or  somewhere  where  they  have  found  it, 
so  that  I'  have  never  found  it  without  finding  this  weed.  And  then  I  take  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  This  weed  is  commonly  called  tremble-weed  Ex- 
periments hive  been  tried  by  giving  this  weed  to  cattle,  and  the  results  named 
have  been  produced. 

Mr.  Palmer  thinks  it  is  caused  by  the  drinking-water,  as  much  as  anything. 
He  knew  of  two  families  who  lived  close  together.  One  family  used  cistern- 
water,  and  was  perfectly  healthy;  while  the  other  used  wel  water,  and  all 
had  this  milk  sickness.  He  also  told  of  a  well  near  where  he  used  to  live.  The 
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water  looked  a  little  like  milk.  After  drinking  this  water  he  noticed  that  he 
felt  badly.  Some  years  after  he  left  there,  three  of  a  family  who  used  the 
water  from  that  well,  died  of  milk-sickness,  and  a  number  of  the  neighbors  died, 
also. 

Mr.  Albaugh  never  heard  of  this  sickness  appearing  in  winter. 

Mr.  Cushman  says  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  scattering 
the  Canada  thistle  by  the  railroads,  and  that  from  stock  that  has  been  unloaded 
in  his  rown,  the  thistle  has  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Newell  also  said  that  large  amounts  of  Canada  thistle  had  been  left  by 
trains  along  the  lines  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  speculators,  too,  who  are  holding  their  lands  for  high 
prices,  are  raising  large  amounts  of  these  thistles.  Tney  do  not  cultivate  their 
lands  and  pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  are  raising  acres  of  the  Canada  thistle 
near  Toledo. 

President  Ohmer. — The  Canada  thistle  is  as  far  south  as  Dayton.  I  discov- 
ered it  three  years  ago  in  a  place  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  place,  on  the 
road  side.  I  went  to  the  authorities  then,  but  failed  to  get  it  suppressed. 
This  paper  reminds  me  of  the  matter,  and  I  am  going  to  attempt  it  again.  I 
have  a  little  on  my  place,  and  every  year  I  see  more  or  less  of  it.  I  have  been 
fighting  it,  and  I  am  going  to  persevere.  I  shall  also  see  that  the  Canada 
thistle  on  the  public  road  is  attended  to.  It  is,  no  doubt,  farther  south  than 
Dayton.    It  is  no  easy  thing  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Albaugh. — During  the  lectures  at  the  University,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Canada  thistle  does  not  perfect  its  seeds  south  of  the  fortieth  degree. 

Mr.  Green. — There  are  several  patches  of  the  Canada  thistle  around  the 
University,  and  Mr.  Devol  and  myself  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  never 
found  a  seed.    I  would  like  to  know  if  it  perfects  seeds. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — I  found  some  of  the  thistle  on  my  place.  I  got  it  from 
clover  seed  which  I  sowed.  I  kept  cutting  it  off  for  a  few  years  with  a  hoe, 
but  it  sprouted  again.  The  last  year,  I  took  a  knife  and  cut  it  off  below  the 
ground  and  put  salt  on  it,  which  killed  it. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh. — I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  Canada  thistle. 
We  cut  them  down  every  year,  but  they  stay  with  us.  I  have  never  seen  any 
seed. 

Mr.  Snider  wants  to  know  how  it  looks. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — We  find  the  thistle  in  our  sandy  loam  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  in  heavy  soil.  Along  the  river,  where  the  soil  is  quite  heavy,  it  forms  in 
perfect  masses  of  foliage.  In  our  sandy-loam  soil,  we  occasionally  see  a  little, 
but  can  destroy  it  all. 

Mr.  Albaugh  says  he  will  explain  to  Mr.  Snider  how  it  looks.  It  comes  from 
the  roots.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  thistle.  The  leaves  are 
cut  in  scallops.  The  flowers  are  a  little  bluer  than  the  other.  It  comes  to 
stay,  and  does  stay. 

Mr.  Weltz. — Probably  I  can  help  Mr.  Snider.  In  the  old  country,  espe" 
cially  in  Germany,  when  the  potato-bug  was  so  bad  here  in  America,  for  fear 
the  potato-bug  should  appear  there,  they  taught  all  the  children  how  it  looked. 
In  every  school  they  made  a  big  picture  of  it,  so  that  every  child  would  know 
how  the  bug  looked — so  that  they  would  know  it  when  it  came.  I  would  say, 
let  us  have  a  big  picture  of  this  thistle  put  in  every  school-house,  and  mark 
underneath,  Canada  Thistle,"  and  teach  them  how  to  destroy  this  thistle.  It 
was  always  a  great  pest  in  Europe.  Wherever  they  find  it,  and  they  can  not 
get  rid  of  it  in  the  third  year,  they  sow  what  is  called  rape.  This  grows  so 
wonderfully  fast  that  it  kills  the  thistle.    This  operation  is  repeated  two  years. 
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It  grows  very  strong,  and  is  an  enemy  to  the  thistle.  In  this  way  they  destroy 
the  thistle. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — I  don't  think  we  need  flatter  ourselves,  even  if  it  does  not 
seed  here.  If  you  cut  a  root  in  two,  you  have  two  plants.  A  subdivision  of 
the  root  propagates  it  so  rapidly  that  every  little  piece  makes  a  new  plant. 
Northern  Indiana  is  troubled  with  it  a  good  deal. 

President  Ohmer  then  called  for  a  consideration  of  the  seedling  fruit  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Weltz  asks  the  assistance  of  pomologists  in  considering  this  new  fruit. 
The  Leanover  and  Tampo  apples  were  presented  by  W.  H.  West. 

The  President  announces  the  following  from  the  question-box:  In  plant- 
ing a  quince-orchard,  will  it  pay  to  plant  a  row  of  currants  between  the  quince 
trees?" 

President. — I  planted  a  quince- orchard  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  trees 
among  my  raspberries,  and  in  cultivating  the  raspberries,  I  cultivaied  the 
quinces.    Of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty  I  planted,  I  lost  none. 

Mr.  Miller. — Did  you  protect  the  roots  in  winter? 

Answer. — I  mulched  the  ground.  I  have  a  great  quantity  of  white-pine 
needles.  I  put  three  or  four  inches  around  the  trees.  I  have  some  coal-ashes 
that  I  mean  to  put  around  the  trees  this  fall.  You  want  to  keep  the  roots  well 
protected  from  the  cold.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  a  quince  tree  to  be 
near  the  surface ;  therefore  they  need  protection. 

The  President  then  announced  a  second  question  from  the  box  :  In  manur- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  for  strawberries,  which  is  best,  to  plow  the  manure  under, 
or  top  dress  it  after  it  is  plowed  ? 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — I  would  top-dress,  if  the  manure  is  sufficiently  decom- 
posed.   If  top-dressed,  it  will  work  down  by  the  rain. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh.— On  account  of  the  weeds,  top-dressing  is  dangerous. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  plow  under. 

President  Ohmer. — I  top-dressed  a  strawberry  patch  of  four  or  five  acres 
with  manure  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  had  more  weeds  than  berries  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — I  have  found  the  same  difficulty.  I  would  apply  the 
manure  to  the  preceding  crop.    It  pays  for  the  extra  labor  in  keeping  clean. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  Nature  puts  the  manure  on  top.  In  his  neigborhood, 
farmers  are  getting  to  put  the  manure  on  after  harrowing  in  wheat,  etc. 

President. — Will  it  do  for  strawberries  as  well  as  wheat,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Cushman. — The  best  top-dressing  that  I  ever  used  for  strawberries,  was 
forest  leaves,  placed  on  in  the  fall  and  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  the 
strawberries  came  right  up  through.  We  find  it  a  pretty  good  fertilizer,  and 
keeps  the  ground  clean.    I  would  prefer  to  plough  manure  under. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Miller. — We  use  a  home  made  fertilizer.  We  mix  one  ton  of  hen 
manure,  four  hundred  pounds  of  land  plaster,  four  hundred  pounds  bone  meal, 
and  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  road  dust.  To  mix  them,  we  take  a  sand 
screen  and  put  in  this  fertilizer  and  rub  it  through  and  get  it  thoroughly  fine 
and  well  mixed.  We  get  two  tons  at  an  expense  of  twelve  or  fifieen  dollars. 
This  is  a  good  amount  per  acre.  We  put  this  on  top  and  harrow  it  in.  It  is 
good  for  any  other  growing  crop. 

Prof.  Lazenby  then  announced  that  the  ladies  were  waiting  for  the  Society 
to  attend  the  banquet  which  they  have  prepared  in  the  room  above,  and  upon 
mo^ion,  the  Society  adjourned  the  session  until  nine  o'clock  on  Fnday  morning. 

This  banquet,  so  gracefully  and  hospitably  tendered  the  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  and  which  was  pre- 
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sided  over  by  the  lady  members  of  the  latter  Society,  was  a  most  elegant  affair, 
and  the  Secretary  confesses  himself  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

Four  long  tables  in  the  City  Hall  were  tastefully  decorated  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  delicacies  of  the  season.  Three  hun- 
dred or  more  guests  were  seated,  and  the  orchestra  rendered  some  delightful 
music  during  the  entertainment.  Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby  called  upon  the 
gentlemen  named  to  respond  to  announcements  as  follows  : 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society — President  N.  Ohmer,  ot  Dayton. 

The  Relation  of  Horticulture  to  Agriculture — Sdc.  W,  L  Chamberlain,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  American  Horticulturist  Abroad — Hon.  Leo  Weltz,  of  Wilmington. 

The  Relation  of  Horticulture  to  the  Fine  Arts— L.  B  Pierce,  of  Tallmadge. 

The  Relation  of  Horticulture  to  Higher  Education — President  W.  H.  Scott,  of 
Columbus. 

The  R  Nation  of  Horticulture  to  the  Education  of  the  Young— Prof.  F.  G.  Cary,  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  Horticulturist  in  Politics— Hon.  N,  H.  Albaugh,  Tadmor. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  and  the  professors  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  were  among  the  guests  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  and 
all  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  elegant  receptions  ever  ten- 
dered the  State  Society. 


Friday  Morning,  9  o'clock,  December  4th,  1885. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  nine  o'clock  by  the  President. 

President  Ohmer. — I  have  a  resolution  handed  mc  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Warder, 
upon  Forestry,  as  he  cannot  remain  with  us  but  a  short  time. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which,  after  a  little  dis- 
cussion, was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  realizes  the  vital  importance  of 
Forestry  to  the  State  at  large,  and  to  all  horticulturisra.  And  we,  therefore,  urge  the 
Legislature  to  take  prompt  action,  aiding  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and 
especially  ask  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  Fortitry  Experiment  Stations  in 
Ohio. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  telegram  from  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society : 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 
The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  returns  your  greeting,  with  interest. 

Mr.  Campbell  called  attention  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Tryon's  resolution  to  change 
the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings.  He  proposed  having  the  time  fixed 
for  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

Mr.  Warder  said  the  Indiana  Society  had  its  time  fixed  by  its  charter,  for  the 
first  week  in  December. 

The  President  is  opposed  to  the  first  week  in  December ;  the  second  week 
would  be  his  choice. 

Mr.  Albaugh  says  that  there  are  a  good  many  associations  meeting  the  first 
week  in  January,  and  some  of  them  are  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Society.  He  moves  that  the  second  week  in  December  be  adopted  as  the 
time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

President. — Cannot  the  time  be  fixed  ? 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Tryon  wished  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  as  follows  ; 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary  Ohio  Slate  Horticultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  that  a  later  date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
better  accommodate  fruit-growers  who  do  a  general  farming  business,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  fjllowins?  amend naent  to  the  Constitution: 

In  the  ninth  sef^tion,  str  ke  out  all  to  the  first  period,  and  insert: 
9'h.    Thn  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  sbaJl  open  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  January  of  etch  year,  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  a 
▼ote  of  the  Society,  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  together  with  the  order  of  exercises, 
to  be  sent  in  due  time  to  each  member  by  the  Secreiary. 

Mr.  Albaugh  asks  if  the  constitution  can  be  amended  at  one  meeting  of  the 
Society,  or  whether  it  ha«  to  go  over  to  a  second  meeting. 

Secretary  states  that  it  can  be  amended  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present,  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Mr.  Albaugh  moved  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Tryon's  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, leaving  the  time  for  the  meetings  to  be  determined  afterward. 

Secretary. — If  we  adopt  the  resolution,  we  adopt  the  time  also. 

Mr.  Warder. — I  move  that  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Tryon  be  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  the  second  week  in  December,  instead  of  the  first  in  January. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted,  after  amend- 
ing it,  by  inserting  ''the  second  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber," in  place  of  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and 
the  Constitution  was  amended  accordingly. 

Mr.  Farns worth. — I  hare  been  requested  by  some  of  the  exhibiters  at  the 
State  Fair,  to  bring  a  matter  before  this  Society  regarding  the  violation  of  the 
rule  that  exhibiters  must  grow  their  own  fruit.  They  claim  that  some  have 
collected  fruit  from  other  growers,  and  exhibited  it  as  their  own. 

President  Ohmer. — This  is  not  a  matter  for  our  consideration.  It  belongs 
to  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — The  request  is  that  our  Society  recommend  some  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  the  rule  requiring  exhibiters  to  grow  their  own  fruit. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — We  can  recommend  to  the  State  Board  to  fix  such  penalty. 

Secretary  Campbell. — My  impression  is  that  there  is  such  a  rule  now  in  force, 
adopted  by  the  State  Board,  requiring  that  the  fruit  shall  be  grown  by  the  party 
exhibiting  it. 

Mr.  Palmer. — I  personally  know  that  it  is  violated. 

President  (>hmer. — The  propositition  then  is,  to  suggest  to  the  State  Board 
a  penaltv  for  those  who  violate  this  rule.    What  penalty  would  you  have  ? 

Mr.  H  C  Noble. — Exclusion  from  receiving  premiums. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  writing,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution, 
by  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  he  knows  that  many  honest  growers  are  kept  from  exhibiting, 
by  those  who  go  around  the  country  collecting  fruit  to  be  exhibited,  as  of  their 
own  growing. 

Mr.  Noble  suggested  that  if  the  premiums  were  refused,  the  names  and 
reasons  be  published. 

President  thinks  it  would  be  sufiicient  punishment  to  be  refused  the  premiums. 

The  question  was  finally  dropped  without  taking  any  further  action  upon  it. 

President  Ohmer  announced  for  discussion  the  question  :  Root-graftirg ;  is 
it  a  cause  of  unhealthiness  in  apple  trees  ?  Are  budded  trees  better  than  those 
that  are  root  grafted  ? 

Mr.  Albaugh. — As  I  understand  it,  this  question  means  root- grafting  as  or- 
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dinarily  practiced,  what  we  nurserymen  call  piece  grafting — grafting  apple  trees 
on  pieces  of  roots.  I  will  say  that  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  last 
few  years  investigating  this  subject,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  New  York.  I 
spent  two  days  with  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  been  mentioned  heie.  He  has  been 
in  the  nursery  business  since  1839.  He  has  discarded  pi€ce-root  graftmg. 
He  does  some  budding  and  a  great  deal  of  crown  grafting.  The  difference 
between  crovn  grafting  and  root-grafting,  is  in  using  a  piece  of  a  root  to  make 
the  foundation  of  a  tree  in  place  of  a  whole  root.  Mr.  Moody  said  to  me,  as 
we  were  riding  along  through  western  New  York,  "  Now,  this  is  an  orchard 
grown  on  whole  roots;  and  there  is  an  orchard  grown  on  pieces  of  roots."  I 
asked  him  how  he  could  tell,  and  he  said  he  knew  of  part  of  them ;  but  he 
could  tell  any  orchard,  whether  they  were  whcle  roots  or  pieces  of  roots,  from 
the  shape  of  the  trees.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinioa,  that  to  produce  apple  trees 
from  pieces  of  roots  is  not  the  best  way,  either  for  the  nursetymen 
or  for  the  orchardists.  I  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  my  jadment  is,  that  I  would  give  a  great  deal  more  for  apple 
trees  grown  on  whole  roots,  than  on  pieces  of  roots.  It  is  often  true,  that  good 
orcnards  are  grown  on  pieces  of  roots,  but  that  does  not  change  the  actual  fact 
in  the  case.  If  it  is  the  natural  method  for  apple  trees  to  form  and  reproduce 
themselves  from  cuttings,  or  slips,  or  layers,  as  currants,  then  I  say  graft  on 
pieces  of  root  half  an  inch  long,  or  witnout  any  root  at  all,  and  upon  cuttings. 
That  is  not  the  natural  method,  and  not  one  person  in  ten  practises  it.  It  is 
true,  a  few  kinds  of  apples  seem  to  be  more  ready  to  throw  out  their  own  roots 
than  some  other  kinds.  The  fact  of  it  is,  that  a  piece  root-grafc  of  a  tree  put 
into  the  ground,  is  only  an  assisted  cutting.  It  is  a  cutting  assisted  with  a  small 
piece  of  root.  If  any  one  can  show  me  whereby  the  seedling  has  any  chance 
to  develop  its  original  formation  in  the  root  and  top,  I  am  willing  to  say  it 
don't  make  any  difference  how  you  graft  it.  What  is  called  crown  grafting,  is 
planting  the  graft  not  so  deep  in  the  ground,  and  depending  upon  the  seedling 
to  make  the  graft  perform  its  duty.  When  I  speak  of  crown-grafting,  I  take  in 
the  whole  subject  ot  budding.  It  is  on  the  same  prmciple.  I  do  believe,  from 
what  I  see  in  the  nursery,  and  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  that  budded 
trees,  or  crown-grafted,  as  you  please,  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  grown  from 
whole  seedlings,  make,  generally,  very  much  better  trees,  than  those  grown 
upon  pieces  of  roots.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  of  it.  The  trees  grown  on 
whole  roots  have  twice  as  many  roots  as  the  others.  I  will  say  right  here,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  ihey  should  ever  have  been  grown  from  piece  roots. 
I  believe  that  the  practice  began  in  a  false  notion  of  economy.  No  man  ever 
saved  a  dollar  by  that  process.  It  never  paid  a  nurserymen,  to  cut  uo  his 
roots.  Mr.  Moody,  when  I  was  with  him,  showed  me  a  piece  of  ground  where 
he  had  put  eighty  four  thousand  crown  grafts,  four  years  ago.  After  three 
years,  they  dug  the  lot,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  How  many  do  you  suppose  we 
dug  out  of  that  lot  of  eighty-four  thousand  crown-grafts  ?  "  I  guessed  sixty 
thousand.  Our  books  show  a  digging  of  a  little  over  eighty  thousand  out  of 
that  lot  of  eighty  four  thousand."  It  pays  us,  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  to  use  the 
best.  I  have  just  got  an  importation  from  France,  and  I  bought  the  very  best. 
I  generally  found  when  I  used  to  retail  trees,  that  patrons  would  look  af  er  the 
thriftiest  trees  they  could  get;  and  when  they  found  one  that  was  not  thrifty, 
they  did  not  want  it  at  any  price.  We  want  the  best  trees  we  can  get ;  and 
the  best  trees  are  certainly  not  grown  on  pieces  of  roots.  I  do  not  say  because 
we  use  the  whole  seedling,  it  necessarily  makes  the  tree  hardier.  But  to  make  a 
tree  hardy,  you  want  all  the  vitality  you  can  possibly  get  into  it,  and  all  the  root 
yoa  can  get  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  i  rowbiidge. — This  is  a  subject  that  is  quite  near  to  my  heart.    I  wish 
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to  say  that  Nature  has  designed  but  one  true  mode  of  propagating  a  tree,  in 
its  individuality,  and  that  is  from  the  seed.  I  want  you  to  understand  and 
look  at  it  in  this  light.  If  we  can  understand  it  thoroughly  in  that  way,  we 
will  probably  be  on  the  road  to  putting  the  matter  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 
We  look  around  us  in  nature.  We  see  individuality  on  every  hand.  We  see 
specific  individuality.  We  look  in  the  heavens.  We  see  it  in  the  planets. 
We  comedovvn  to  the  human  family.  Is  there  not  a  specific  individuality  in 
each  one  of  us.  It  is  an  all-wise  provision  of  our  God  and  Nature.  It  is  a 
combination  of  characteristics.  We  come  down  to  the  animal  kingdom.  We 
see  it  cropping  out,  not  so  specifically  as  we  do  with  individuals.  When  we 
look  at  trees  and  plants  in  the  same  light,  we  will  be  on  the  road,  I  think,  to  a 
more  scientific  mode  of  dealing  with  this  matter.  New  fruit — how  is  it  pro- 
duced ?  Some  bird,  perhaps,  has  carried  the  seed,  and  the  seed  has  dropped, 
and  grown  up.  Some  man,  a  horticulturist,  says,  I  will  let  it  stand,  and  see 
what  it  will  come  to."  It  grows  up  in  a  few  years  and  bears  fruit.  He  examines 
the  fruit.  It  looks  well.  He  tas  es  it.  It  tastes  well.  There  is  a  new  variety, 
then.  It  is  a  specific  individual.  It  has  an  individuality.  It  is  a  variety  of 
that  species.  Is  not  that  the  plan  by  which  all  of  our  fruit  has  been  produced  ? 
It  is  not  all  due  to  accident.  If  the  fruit  has  a  quality  that  we  are  lookmg  for, 
it  is  given  a  name,  and  it  becomes  a  distinct  individual  of  that  species,  like  a 
Grimes'  Golden,  or  Bartlett.  There  it  stands  as  a  specific  individual  fruit, 
among  the  pear,  apple,  or  other  species.  If  it  is  ahead  of  anything  we  have, 
it  is  worthy  of  introduction,  and  we  consider  it  a  grand  success.  What  shall 
we  do  in  propagating  it  ?  Should  not  our  highest  aim  be  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
original  individuality,  and  so  retain  it  ?  Certainly  it  should.  Is  our  mode  of 
propagating  in  accordance  with  that  idea?  In  growing  a  great  many  varieties 
of  fruit  in  the  same  orchard,  we  cannot  rely  upon  propagating  from  seed,  to 
have  that  individuality  retained,  because  cross-fertilization  takes  place.  We 
know  definitely,  that  in  that  process  there  will  be  a  changed  condition  in  the 
seed.  We  know  it  will  not  be  the  same  variety,  because  the  air  carries  the 
pollen  of  other  species  to  fertilize  that  seed.  If  we  have  a  tree  by  itself, 
where  no  other  tree  of  its  kind  is  near,  we  can  take  the  seed  and  grow  it,  and 
be  pretty  certain  of  getting  the  same  variety.  We  must  look  at  it  in  just  that 
light,  exacdy.  If  that  fruit  is  worthy  of  being  introduced  and  propagated,  it 
is  worthy  to  be  propagated  as  it  originally  grew.  If  I  can  show  that  our 
method  of  propagation  will  tend  to  vary  either  fruit  or  tree,  in  one  instance,  I 
show  that  ours  is  not  the  best  way.  We  propagate  by  means  of  budding  and 
of  grafting.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  an  ordinary  observer 
would  not  observe  any  difference.  If  there  are  any  occasional  differences, 
certainly  the  specific  individuality  of  that  species  is  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Beebe 
has  a  sample  of  an  apple.  He  grafted  a  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  apple  we  had  under  examination  last  night.  It  produced  a  variety 
that  is  no  more  like  the  Seek  no-further  than  day  is  to  night.  Take  the  case 
cited  in  your  own  report.  These  are  only  occasional  cases,  but  when  I  come 
to  look  at  it,  it  is  not  unusual  at  all.  If  the  sap  that  circulates  in  the  tree,  is 
analogous  to  the  blood  that  circulates  in  the  human  body,  we  can  see  why  these 
differences  crop  out.  On  my  place,  I  can  see  a  difference  in  the  growth  of 
trees,  and  variations  in  the  fiuit  I  have  three  Seckel  pear  trees  growing  on 
my  place.  One  tree  shows  a  little  variation  from  the  rest,  every  vear,  in 
the  fruit;  and  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  itself,  I  can  see  a  marked  difterence. 
If  the  individuality  were  perfectly  fixed,  there  should  be  no  variation  whatever 
in  the  growth  of  those  trees.  Though  we  may  not  see  it  in  the  fruit,  vet  we 
can  often  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  trees.  I  say  there 
should  be  no  difference.    Where  the  individuality  is  kept  up  by  propagation, 
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there  should  be  the  identical  growth  in  every  case.  Nature  is  true  to  itself,  in 
every  instance.  We  should  undertake  to  devise  some  way,  that  when  a  new 
variety  is  introduced  that  is  worthy  of  propagation,  we  might  propagate  it  in 
its  identical  and  perfect  individuality. 

President  Ohmer. — How  can  you  best  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Trowbridg'. — I  have  not  got  that  far  along.  I  am  not  arguing  on  that 
question  now.  I  want  to  get  horticulturists  to  see  and  understand,  that  there 
is  a  specific  individuality  in  every  variety  of  a  species  that  is  introduced.  If 
they  will  get  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  we  shall  find  out  the  way. 
With  our  thoughts  in  this  direction,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  in  time  a  way 
will  be  provided.  I  am  glad  to  get  the  horticulturists  to  look  at  this  matter.  So 
far  as  the  small  fruit  is  concerned,  there  is  a  way.  Whenever  we  propagate 
frem  a  cutting  of  currant,  specific  individuality  cannot  be  changed.  It  has  no 
other  root,  except  of  that  variety.  At  the  same  time,  every  cut  we  make, 
erery  move  we  make  from  the  original  plant,  is  a  weakening  process.  Every 
time  you  put  a  knife  to  a  tree,  it  is  a  weakening  process. 

Mr.  Pierce  — How  long  before  the  Red  Dutch  Currant  will  be  so  weakened 
as  to  be  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — In  regard  to  piece-root  grafting,  I  don't  know  as  I  notice  any 
particular  difference  ;  but  it  certainly  produces  a  tree  with  a  limited  amount  of 
root.  We  never  practice  piece-root  grafting.  In  case  we  have  an  exceptionally 
good  seedling,  we  sometimes  make  two  grafts  of  the  root.  It  has  always  been 
our  rule  to  use  a  short  cion  graft  at  the  collar,  and  a  long  root.  We  have 
sometimes  put  one  graft  on  the  collar,  and  one  on  a  second  piece,  or  tap-root, 
and  we  never  could  see  any  difference  in  the  trees.  On  an  average,  I  think, 
since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  we  have  made  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
thousand  grafts  from  a  hundred  thousand  seedlings.  In  budding,  we  make  the 
seedling  a  little  longer  than  when  we  use  the  collar  graft.  We  find  the  roots 
are  heavier  and  better  than  with  the  collar  graft.  To  preserve  the  individuality 
perfect,  we  should  not  put  it  on  any  root  but  its  own,  as  we  do  in  the  Red 
Dutch  Currant. 

Mr.  Wm.  Longstreth. — I  do  not  wish  to  change  the  train  of  thought  on  this 
subject,  but  would  ask  if  a  long  continuance  of  propagation  from  cuttings,  as 
we  do  in  the  grape,  currant,  etc. ,  does  not  tfend  to  weaken  the  power  of  that 
piant  to  produce  healthy  seed  ?  Is  not  that  the  reason  that  the  potatoes  and 
strawberries  run  out  ?  Does  propiagation  from  cuttings  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
destroy  the  power  to  produce  good,  strong,  healthy,  seed  ?    Is  that  so,  or  not  ? 

Secretary  would  say,  not. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Miller.  Nineteen  years  ago,  I  grafted  fifty  roots.  Forty  were 
grafted  on  pieces  of  roots,  ten  on  the  collar.  The  forty  are  dead.  Tne  ten 
are  living  and  bearing  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Wcltz  would  tell  Mr.  Albaugh  that  th^  had  this  subject  up  twenty  years 
a^O,  and  he  will  find  an  excellent  report  of  it  in  our  report.  He  is  not  in  favor 
of  importing  apple-stocks  from  France.  Why  not  import  from  Russia,  instead, 
yrhcre  the  climate  is  more  like  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins. — It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  better,  according  to  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's idea,  to  use  as  small  a  piece  of  root  as  possible,  to  induce  the  graft  to 
throw  out  roots  of  its  •wn.  I  know  that  can  be  done  with  a  good  many 
varieties  of  apples.  Put  in  a  very  small  piece  of  root  to  give  them  a  start,  and 
after  that,  the  cuttings  will  make  roots  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Pierce. — Would  yon  remoye  the  piece  of  root  ? 

Answer. — It  might  be  best. 

Mr.  Pierce. — When  Mr.  Albaugh  tells  «s  certain  trees  kare  twice  as  heavy 
r®0ts  as  other  trec«,  wntil  we  have  taried  it  for  oa^lves  and  proved  it,  we  are 
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not  convinced.  When  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Moody  will  ride  through  a  great 
country,  and  tell  what  orchards  were  grafted  upon  pieces  and  what  upon  the 
collar,  this  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy.  In  regard  to  trees  not  growing  from  cut- 
tings all  green  house  plants  are  grown  from  cuttings.  The  junction  of  a  graft 
and  root  is  formed  at  the  collar.  A  cutting  forms  a  callus  at  the  base,  and  the 
callus  produces  the  roots.  I  cannot  see  how  mixing  the  sap  makes  any  difference 
in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  states  that  he  has  a  row  of  Bartlett  pear  trees  on  his  place. 
He  propagated  them  in  the  nursery,  and  when  he  took  them  up,  the  pieces  of 
roots  upon  which  they  were  grafted,  broke  off,  and  they  had  thrown  out  new 
roots  of  their  own.  He  says  that  in  setting  out  a  plantation  of  Bartlett  pears, 
he  would  grow  them  all  by  the  same  process.  They  are  somewhat  between 
standards  and  dwarfs  in  character,  compact  and  stocky,  and  different  from  those 
ordmarily  grown.  They  are  a  sight  to  see.  They  are  perfect  patterns  of  one 
another,  and  bear  every  year,  beautifully. 

Mr.  Poste. — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this  discussion,  for  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance. As  regards  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  tree,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  follow  the  logical  course,  if  we  wish  to  propagate 
the  individual,  we  must  reproduce  it  by  cuttings,  and  this  mode  of  reproduction 
would  be  the  nearest  possible,  to  the  original.  The  root-graft  is  the  nearest  we 
come  to  getting  this.  I{  the  stock  has  an  influence  on  the  tree,  the  stronger 
the  graft  and  the  shorter  the  stock,  the  better  the  tree,  and  the  more  nearly  it 
comes  to  the  original.  A  great  many  fruits,  of  course,  are  injured  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stock.  When  we  have  a  budded  tree  upon  a  strong  stock,  we 
notice  variations  in  the  fruit  of  the  whole  tree.  If  we  wish  to  exactly  preserve 
the  individuality  of  the  tree,  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the  seedling  and 
of  the  root.  The  Rambo  seedling  in  a  root-graft,  will  almost  always  leave  a 
greater  or  h  ss  impression  on  the  tree.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  as  to  the 
rcot.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  planting  a  very  long  root,  over 
a  good,  heal'hy  one  of  proper  size.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  found  out  a 
way  to  pi  mt  them  nicely  when  they  were  too  long.  In  planting  a  whole  root,  I 
find  I  am  apt  to  get  the  tree  more  or  less  out  of  position.  In  transplanting,  the 
long  roots  are  apt  to  get  more  or  less  twisted.  If  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  tree,  the  root-graft  certainly  must  have  the  preference.  I  lay 
much  more  stress  upon  the  effect  of  fertilization  upon  the  quality  of  our  fruit, 
than  upon  the  ii  fluence  of  the  stock,  although  both  have  their  effect.  If  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  tree,  we  should  be  very  particular  to 
graft  upon  such  stock  as  will  assimilate  to  the  sort  which  is  placed  upon  it. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  go  very  much  upon  so  called  select,  hardy  stocks  for  apples. 
Take  two  apples  of  very  different  kinds,  or  a  pear  and  a  quince.  The  im- 
perfect union  between  the  pear  and  the  quince  will  make  it  short-lived. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — This  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide  range.  The  subject 
under  discussion  is  Grafting  as  a  cause  of  unhealthiness  in  fruit  trees.  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  discussion  has  had  scarcely  any  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft,  we  have  discussed  very  many  times,  but 
like  the  pig  who  went  through  the  crooked  log,  we  always  come  out  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence.  Do  we,  the  horticulturists  of  this  State,  wish  to 
say  that  the  right  way  to  raise  apple  trees  is  to  raise  them  from  cuttings,  or,  if 
not,  to  raise  them  from  seed  ?  We  raise  trees  grafted  upon  seedlings,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  any  are  changed,  to 
amount  to  anything.  There  is  nothing  in  it  worth  discussing  a  minute  before 
an  intelligent  society.  There  is  not  enough  in  it  to  make  any  difference  at  all. 
Some  one  has  said  in  this  discussion  that  you  can  raise  plants  from  cuttings,  in 
the  green-house.  That  is  a  good  way  to  raise  grapes  and  gooseberries  and 
currants,  but  it  won't  do  for  apples  or  other  trees. 
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Mr.  Pierce. — I  can  show  Mr.  Albaugh  trees  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  of 
the  silver  poplar  that  were  grown  from  cuttings. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  way  to  raise  a  tree.  We 
want  our  report  to  recommend  here  whether  a  tree  grown  from  a  cutting  of  an 
apple  tree,  or  a  peach  tree,  or  a  pear  tree,  is  just  as  good,  or  better,  than  one 
root  grafted.  And  if  we,  here  in  this  Society,  do  not  know,  let  us  say  so. 
Say  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  We  don't  know."  When  Mr.  Moody  tells  me  that 
he  is  able  to  go  through  all  western  New  York,  and  pick  out  the  orchards  that 
were  grafted  on  pieces  of  roots,  I  will  take  his  statement  without  exception, 
rather  than  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  raised  any  trees,  and  has  not  had  the 
experience  that  Mr.  Moody  has.  As  for  me  and  my  house,  I  do  not  propose 
to  raise  any  apple  trees  in  our  nursery  from  cuttings.    I  practice  what  I  preach. 

Mr.  Trowbridge. — I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Albaugh  throw  cold  water  upon  a 
matter  I  think  so  important.  He  says  we  are  going  round  in  the  same  old  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  before.  If  the  members  would  think  of  it,  we  might  as 
well  get  out  of  that  rut. 

Mr.  Harrison. — Two  persons  have  spoken  about  trees  dying,  that  were  grafted 
on  pieces  of  roots,  and  those  that  were  top-grafted,  or  grafted  on  whole  roots, 
surviving.  If  you  graft  upon  a  piece  of  a  root,  it  may  be  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  that  the  tree  does  not  get  sufficient  support;  those  upon  whole 
roots  are  planted  deeper.  1  hree  or  four  years  ago,  we  lost  thousands  of  grape 
vines.  I'hose  vineyards  where  the  Concord  was  deeply  planted,  survived, 
while  those  that  were  planted  shallow,  died.  With  us  it  is  considered  essential 
to  plant  deeply. 

Mr.  Janney — In  my  limited  knowledge,  there  is  a  question  I  wish  to  ask. 
The  natural  way  to  propagate  is  from  the  seed ;  and  all  trees  have  a  natural 
method  of  gro.ving.  You  take  the  tree  naturally,  and  there  are  surface  roots 
thrown  out,  upon  which  it  may  depend  for  its  life.  Suppose  you  graft  a  crown- 
graft.  It  has  all  those  surface  roots  cut  (  ff  The  graft  is  put  in  the  tap  roots. 
Will  the  nature  of  the  tap  root  be  changed  so  as  to  furnish  any  of  those  surface- 
roots,  or  not  ?  I  think  not.  The  cion  will  send  out  some  roots.  One  grafted 
upon  a  piece  of  root  would  be  very  much  lacking  in  the  necessary  amount  of  root. 

President  Ohmer. — We  have  probably  said  as  much  as  we  ought  upon  this 
subject.  The  question  is  asked  :  Where  the  Baldwin  fails,  can  it  be  made 
hardier  by  top  grafting?    If  so,  what  variety  should  be  used? 

Mr.  Albaugh. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  Wisconsin,  that  tender  varieties 
can  be  made  hardier  by  top  grafting  upon  some  hardier  kinds. 

President. — What  variety? 

Answer. — It  makes  no  particular  difference.    Any  hardy  kind. 

President  Ohmer. — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  take  up  the  resoliitions.  We 
will  first  take  up  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Farnsworth  in  regard  to  the  exhibition 
at  the  State  Fair  of  fruits  not  grown  by  the  exhibitors. 

After  some  little  discussion,  this  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Vice  President  H.  Y.  Beebe : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  this  Society,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  dollars,  to  ast^ist  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  lectures  and  essays  on  horticultural  subjects,  from  members  of 
this  Society,  at  Farmers'  Institutes  in  this  State. 

After  some  discussion,  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  that  all  papers  presented  but  not  read,  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  for  publication,  at  his  discretion. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  in  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  fruits  on  assessors  lists  : 

Raolvedy  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  N.  H.  Albaugh  and  Pr.  Townshend,  be 
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appointed,  to  inquire  if  there  is  law  authorizing  the  Assessors'  blanks  to  include 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  and  if  not,  try 
to  have  the  proper  legislatlai^  so  that  these  fruits  will  appear  in  the  yearly  Agricul- 
tural Eeport  of  the  State. 

There  was  some  discussion,  but  no  definite  action  upon  this  resolution,  the 
impression  being  that  the  matter  would  be  provided  for  by  the  Society,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  a  system  of  collecting  fruit 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  regular  crop  reports  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  Final  Resolutions  were  then  presented  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce, 
from  the  committee  appttnted  on  that  subject;  which  were  unanimously- 
adopted  : 

FINAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  following  partiwR,  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  interest  and 
success  of  this  Annual  Meeting : 

To  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  for  their  cordial  invitation  to  hold  our  meet- 
ing in  the  City  of  Columbug,  »nd  for  the  active  and  efficient  aid  they  have  rendered, 
and  to  the  various  committees  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  City,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  our  entertainment  and  to  render  our  meeting  pleasant  and  profitable, 
in  the  way  of  a  hearty  rer*»ption,  and  the  elegant  banquet  at  the  City  Hall: 

To  the  gentlemen  and  cffiwrs  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  for  their  very  able  and 
instructive  addresses  and  papers  furnished  for  this  occasion : 

To  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  who  have  so 
kindly  permitted  the  use  of  their  hall,  for  our  meetings : 

To  the  reporters  and  the  Fetes  of  Columbus,  for  their  interest  in,  and  publication 
of  our  doings: 

To  the  hotels  of  Columb»«,  who  have  kindly  made  reduced  rates,  and  to  railroads 
aentering  at  Columbus,  for  reduced  rates  of  fare  in  attending : 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agritmlture,  for  their  excursion  to  the  new  State  Fair  Grounds. 

L.  B.  Pierce, 

Gh«.  W.  Tkowbridm. 
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AD-INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  SOUTH-WESTERN  OHIO. 

By  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Tadmoe. 

The  fruit-crop  of  the  Miami  Valley,  for  1885,  was  better  than  for  several  year© 
past,  butnDtafuU  crop  in  all  things.  Peaches  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter. 
Cherries  were  a  full  crop  in  Early  Richmond,  and  the  Morello  varieties  generally j, 
but  not  in  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus ;  in  fact,  these  last  are  but  sparingly  planted 
in  south-western  Ohio.  Some  plums  were  grown  where  the  jarring  process  was  per- 
severed in. 

In  pears,  the  crop  was  a  very  full  one — the  largest  for  many  years,  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  unless,  possibly,  in  price,  which  was  a  little  "off"  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ripening  season. 

Though  the  Bartlett  will  doubtless  long  continue  to  be  the  leading  variety  in  favor 
among  orchariists,  yet  they  would  do  well  to  plant  some  of  a  late  fall,  or  early  win- 
ter variety.  This  year,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  has  done  exceedingly  well,  and  the 
flavor  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Of  apples,  there  was  a  better  crop  than  for  several  years  past,  but  yet  not  a  fulU 
crop.  Summer  and  fall  apples,  generally,  bore  better  than  the  winter  varieties.  The 
Red  Astrachan  is  our  earliest,  reliable  summer  sort.  Benoni,  coming  later,  is  much 
liked ;  also,  Rambo  was  nearly  a  full  crop  this  year.  Planters  generally  ask  for  tree© 
of  hardy  varieties,  being  tired,  they  say,  of  planting  the  tenderer  sorts. 

Apricots,  of  the  old  varieties,  are  generally  too  tender  in  the  tree  for  our  varying 
climate ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  number  of  trees  of  Ru?sian  origin  are  being 
grown  in  the  nurseries,  which  promise  hope  of  a  revolution  in  this  superb  fruit. 
The  tree  is  hardy.  The  leaf  and  wood  show  a  number  of  different  varieties,  though, 
as  yet,  these  have  not  been  definitely  tested  and  named  by  any  nurseryman  or  or- 
chardist  of  reliability  in  our  country,  but  are  usually  numbered,  until  such  time  as 
their  several  merits  are  more  fully  ascertained. 

The  Russian  mulberry  has  been  grown,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Miami  Valley.  The 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  rapid  grower.  It  fruits  very  young,  but  the  fruit  on 
young  trees  is  small  and  insignificant.  We  find,  however,  as  the  tree  grows  older 
the  fruit  increases  in  size.  A  tree  on  our  grounds,  of  five  years'  growth,  has  borne 
fruit  for  three  years  past.  The  first  year  the  fruit  was  no  larger  than  large  peas ; 
the  second  year  it  was  double  the  size,  and  this  year  it  was  greatly  increased  in 
size  over  last  year — in  fact,  of  fair  size  for  picking  and  using ;  and  we  found  they 
made  excellent  pies.  The  fruit  is  so  sweet,  and  the  little  trees  so  literally  loaded, 
that  it  invites  the  birds  from  far  and  near,  and  for  this  alone  is  worth  planting  by 
the  orchardist. 

The  Miami  Valley  is  the  home  of  almost  numberless  growers  of  small  fruits.  In 
raspberries,  the  Cuthbert  and  Turner  seem  to  be  the  favorites  in  the  reds,  and  both 
bore  full  crops  this  year.  The  Marlboro,  just  being  introduced  here,  gives  promise 
of  fine  success.  Of  black  caps,  the  Gregg  takes  the  lead,  though  the  Souhegan  is 
liked  by  some  because  of  its  earliness,  and  some  claim  for  it  superior  hardiness. 

The  Snider,  in  blackberries,  takes  the  lead,  and  Taylor  is  much  liked  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  Lawton  is  too  tender,  and  Kittatinny  is  generally  destroyed  by 
rust. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry  continues  to  commend  itself  to  all  small  fruit  growers  a& 
a  magnificent  acquisition  in  the  blackberry  line.  It  ripens  with  the  later  raspber- 
ries, and  is  of  such  large  and  fine  appearance  and  luscious  flavor,  that  all  who  see 
it  are  delighted  with  it.  It  is  generally  hardy,  and,  being  of  a  l6w,|trailing  habit,  is 
easily  protected  from  cold,  by  a  covering  of  straw,  or  similar  material. 

In  strawberries,  the  Crescent,  Sharpless,  Manchester,  and  some  others  ot  the  newer 
sorts  contest  the  field  with  the  old  standard  Wilson,  with  varying  results.  Straw- 
berries were  an  average  crop  this  year  in  our  section.  No  particular  complaint  in 
regard  to  destructive  insects  thereto. 

A  new  applicant  for  favor,  in  the  strawberry  line,  has  made  its  appearance  in  our 
valley.   The  originator,  Mr.  F.  G.  Withoft,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  found  a  few  plants 
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ilong  the  D.  and  M.  Railroad,  in  this  county,  near  a  telegraph  pole,  growing  wild, 
and  so  named  it  the  "  Western  Union."  In  foliage,  the  plant  is  particularly  strong 
and  healthy,  a  greal  desideratum  under  our  scorching  August  suns,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  large  eize  and  good  flavor.  Quite  a  large  lot  of  plants  have  been  grown  here  this 
immmer,  by  the  originator,  and  the  coming  season  will  doubtless  give  us  more  light 
m  its  probable  value. 

In  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  the  Miami  Valley  is  notably  a  great  nursery  center, 
and  as  horticulture  and  the  nursery  interest  are  almost  inseparably  connected,  a 
sibort  statement  of  the  latter  may  not  be  amiss.  Eearly  in  the  present  century,  in 
tSie  first  settlement  of  this  valley,  the  growing  of  nursery  trees  was  begun,  and  has 
constantly  increased  to  the  present  time.  There  are  now,  in  this  valley,  within  a 
ladius  of  twenty  miles,  no  less  than  sixty  separate  and  distinct  establishments,  from 
tfee  growers  of  a  few  acres  up  to  those  covering  several  hundred  acres  each,  and 
gromng  millions  of  tree^,  yearly.  By  accurate  statistics,  each  year,  for  several  years 
there  have  been  shipped  from  this  valley  not  less  than  five  hundred  full  car- 
of  trees  and  plants,  annually,  making  a  total  of  over  three  millions  of  trees 
aemt  out  yearly.  With  this  stupendous  growing  of  trees  in  one  section,  where  so 
mstmy  are  engaged  in  one  business,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  very  rarely  indeed  is  it, 
any  of  the  new,  the  novel,  or  the  standard  and  reliable  in  fruits  or  plants  can 
mt  be  found  in  some  of  the  nurseries  of  the  Miami  Valley. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LUCAS  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
By  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville. 

This  Society,  and  the  branch  Society  connected  with  it,  the  Ladies'  Floricultural 
Society,  have  passed  another  successful  year.  Our  meetings  have  been  largely  at- 
1»nded,  and  the  reports  and  discussions  betoken  increasing  interest. 

The  Horticultural  Society  has  about  one  hundred  members ;  the  Ladies'  Society, 
about  half  as  many. 

Several  of  the  adjoining  counties  in  this  State,  and  one  just  over  the  line  in  Michi- 
fan,  have  organized,  or  are  about  to  organize,  County  Societies,  for  which  we  claim 
a  portion  of  the  credit. 

The  past  few  unfavorable  years  for  orchard  fruits  have  created  the  impression 
with  many  of  our  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  set  out  fruit 
larees,  and  many  of  them  are  acting  upon  this  belief.  We  fear  they  will,  before  many 
years,  regret  this  decision. 

However,  the  Society  grows  in  numbers,  usefulness,  and  interest,  whether  the 
orchards  bear  fruit  or  not 

Our  people  realize  the  need  of  these  means  of  social  enjoyment  and  interchange  of 
ideas,  plans,  and  experiences,  and  are  not  slow  to  profit  thereby. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Secretary. 


STARK  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
By  J,  F.  NiEsz,  of  Canton. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  2,  1885. 

SKr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary  of  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  0.  : 

Diar  Sir: — I  thought,  probably,  a  few  lines  from  the  Stark  County  Horticultural 
Society,  at  this  time,  not  out  of  place,  to  inform  you  that  we  are  still  flourishing, 
irith  interest  and  zeal  unabated. 

We  held  eleven  meetings  the  present  year,  all  well  attended,  rain  or  shine."  The 
attendance  ranged  from  seventy-five  to  over  six  hundred,  at  the  meetings  during  the 
year. 

We  always  have  fine  displays  of  fruits,  fl  )werR,  vegetables,  grains,  etc.,  at  our 
meetings.  At  some  of  them  we  have  as  tine  displays  as  we  used  to  have  at  our 
€oaaaty  Fair  ere  our  Society  was  organized,  and,  as  a  member  stated,  to-day,  at  our 
meeting,  "  the  annual  displays  of  fruit  at  our  Stark  County  Fair  have  been  steadily 
iinereasing,  until  at  the  last  fair,  we  had  the  unprecedented  number  of  830  entries, 
z  1>213  plates  of  fruit  on  exhibition !  " 
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We  had  from  one-fourth  to  one  half  crop  of  apples  in  the  county ;  a  full  crop  of 
pears  and  berries. 

We  had  some  very  excellent  essays  read  within  the  year,  and  frequently  have 
essays,  songs,  recitations,  etc.,  from  the  younger  members  of  our  Society;  and  such 
dinners— almost  "  too  rich  for  one's  blood !  " 

I  write  this  after  our  day's  meeting,  driving  ten  miles  through  the  mud,  then 
listening  to  a  lecture  by  the  grand  and  eloquent  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge,  hence  it  must 
necessarily  be  brief ;  and  will  send  you  a  paper,  in  the  morning,  containing  a  full 
report  of  to-day's  meeting,  and  later  will  mail  you  our  annual  report,  which,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  dcings  of  any  County  Society  in 
the  State. 

Hoping  you  are  having  a  pleasant  meeting,  and  doing  the  horticulturists  of  the 
State  great  good,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  NiBSz,  Secretary. 


EASTERN  CUYAHOGA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
By  E.  H.  Cushman,  of  Euclid. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary : 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  an  Eastern  Cuyahoga  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  The  forming  of  such  a  society 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  two  years  past. 

Early  in  January,  I  got  three  gentlemen  to  sign  a  call,  with  myself,  for  a  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  my  home,  on  the  27th.  About  thirty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen  re- 
sponded. A  temporary  organisation  was  formed,  name  chosen,  committee  on  con- 
stitution appointed,  etc.  All  seemed  pleased  with  the  venture,  and  adjournment 
was  taken  until  Friday,  February  12th,  at  2  p.m.,  at  same  place.  The  mud  was 
very  deep  on  that  day,  but  we  formed  a  permanent  organisation  with  twenty-nine 
members — about  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemen. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  March  3d,  at  Rev.  S.  B.  Webster's,  in  Euclid.  Din- 
ner will  be  served,  after  which  the  Society  will  come  to  order ;  papers  will  be  read, 
and  discussions  had,  on  such  topics  as  may  come  up. 

The  membership,  at  present,  is  quite  local.  I  am  in  hopes  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  as  broad  as  the  name. 

There  are  many  things  to  contend  against  her©  that  a  stranger  would  not  think 
of.    However,  with  hard  work  and  heart- work  they  may  be  overcome. 

As  far  as  I  have  examined,  all  fruits  are  unharmed  by  frost,  excepting  peaches. 
Two  eleven  degrees  minus,  have  killed  all  of  the  buds,  I  think. 

We  have  an  Early  Harvest  blackberry  plantation  two  years  set;  they  are  all 
right  yet.  As  this  is  pre-eminently  a  grape  regioa,  tke  small  fr»its  are  gradually 
taking  a  back  seat. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSKINGUM  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  ] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Genilemen  of  the  State  HeriimUmrml  S^ewty : 

Again  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  Society  has  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings ; 
sometimes  among  its  members,  and  at  other  places  where  invited  by  interested  hor- 
ticulturists. We  have  enrolled  and  paid  up,  only  twenty-six  members.  The  meet- 
ings have  been  largely  attended,  and  considerable  advance*  made  in  horticulture. 
Our  exhibition  tables,  in  general,  have  been  well  filled  witk  fruits,  flowers,  and  some 
vegetables. 

Among  the  visitors  who  met  with  us  was  R.  J.  Black,  ©f  8rem«n,  im  MaiK^h,  who 
addressed  the  Society  on  tree-planting. 

Prof,  Edward  Orton,  of  Columbus,  in  May,  addressed  ns  with  a  most  excellently 
prepared  paper,  entitled  "The  New  Agriculture."  Agaia,  in  August,  our  genial 
Professor,  W.  R.  Lazenby,  spoke  somewhat  in  a  general  way,  alluding  to  the  work 
at  th«  Experiment  Station  at  Columbus,  ste.   Th«  tkaake  of  all  wh«  wste  present 
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are  justly  due  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  all,  that  they  meet  with  us  agaitt 
in  the  future. 

After  much  talk  in  the  Society  of  publishing  our  monthly  reports,  it  was  decided 
to  have  them  published  in  pamphlet  form.  After  having  several  reporte  published, 
we  discontinued  them  for  the  want  of  funds ;  not  having  any  indebtedness,  we  had 
no  desire  to  incur  any,  preferring  to  pay  as  we  go. 

We  still  continue  to  have  our  programme  made  out  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,, 
and  after  the  election  of  oflBcers,  we  give  them  to  persons  interested,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Society,  that  all  may  know  when  and  where  the  meetings  are  to  be 
held.  We  also  give  notices  in  our  county  papers.  Ihe  same  papers  continue  to 
publish  our  reports,  desiring  that  the  reports  be  not  too  long,  allowing  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  columns  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

Our  Society  undertook  to  arouse  the  people  and  authorities  to  improve  the  first 
burial  ground  of  this  place,  which  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  partially  sur- 
rounded with  an  old,  dilapidated  fence,  tumble-down  and  decayed  head-stones,  many 
of  which  have  already  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  ground  irregular,  and  more  or  less 
neglected  and  grown  up  in  weeds  and  rubbish.  And  in  this  neglected  spot,  rests  the 
noble,  generous-hearted  John  Mclntire.  A  monument  has  been  erected,  and  the 
grave  surrounded  by  a  substanlial  iron  fence,  which  was  done  some  years  ago.  Here 
are  from  two  to  three  acres,  which  should  be  improved  and  made  in  keeping  with  the 
times.    Thus  far  our  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

Our  parks  have  been  under  the  management  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  trees 
planted  several  years  ago  are  now  large  enough  to  afiord  shade,  and  during  the  warm 
days  the  parks  are  well  patronized,  sometimes  too  much  so.  1  y  cows. 

Our  cemeteries,  under  the  management  of  the  trustees  and  the  assistance  of  land- 
scape gardeners  and  architects,  have  been  considerably  improved,  the  credit  for 
no  part  ^of  which  our  Society  claim  ;  but  is  due  to  those  having  taste  and  ability, 
brought  about  by  observation  of  improvements  at  other  places ;  for  instance,  Spring- 
grove  Cemetery,  at  Cincinnati. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

Some  of  the  newer  fruits  have  been  on  our  tables ;  some  of  which  have  their  origin 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  ;  but  before  condemning  or  recommending  them 
it  would  be  best  to  put  them  on  probation  a  year  or  two  lot  ger  before  taking  them 
into  full  membeifchip,  or  dropping  them  from  the  list.  So  many  new  things  are 
thrust  upon  the  people  that  grtat  care  should  be  taken  to  recommend  only  such  a& 
have  practical  value. 

Respectfully, 

S.  R.  Moore, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


STARK  COUNTY  STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 

By  W.  W.  Farnswobth,  of  Waterville. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Secretary  Niesz,  of  the  Staik  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  attended  their  annual  Strawberry  Show,  held  at  Canton,  June  23d,- 
1885. 

Going  by  way  of  Mansfield,  I  stopped  off,  overnight,  at  the  residence  of  Mr,  F.  R. 
Palmer,  and  was  well  repaid  lor  so  doing. 

The  surface  of  Mr.  P.'s  farm  is  rather  rolling,  and  the  soil  mostly  a  gravelly  clay, 
and  here  the  black  raspberry  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  His  Greggs  and  Chios 
were  looking  finely. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  a  seedling  black-cap  which  impressed  me  very  favorably.  It  was 
heavily  loaded  with  good  sized  fruit,  that,  judging  from  its  comparative  maturity  at 
that  time,  would  be  among  the  first  to  ripen. 

His  Cuthberts  were  not  doing  as  well  as  the  blacks,  and  seemed  to  be  sufl'ering  from 
the  effects  of  the  severe  winter. 

He  was  experimenting  with  the  Lucretia  dewberry,  which  was  growing  thriftily  and 
creeping  rapidly. 

Upon  reaching  Canton,  in  company  with  Mr.  Palmer,  we  found  a  large  number  of 
Stark  county  horticulturists  tseembled  at  the  fair  grounds.  We  also  found  Mr.  W. 
J.  Green,  of  Columbus,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Streeper,  of  Chillicothe,  who  had  arrived 
before  us. 
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We  found  a  very  creditable  show  of  berries  upon  the  tables.  Most  of  the. standard 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  were  represented  by  good  specimens. 

After  a  picnic  dinner,  the  Society  assembled  in  a  large  hall  for  discussion. 

Crescent,  Kentucky,  Windsor  Chief,  and  Green  Prolific,  seemed  to  be  general 
favorites. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  successful  one  in  point  of  attendance  and  display  of  fruit, 
but  it  occurs  to  us,  that  when  practical,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  strawberry  show 
at  the  grounds  of  some  extensive  grower,  who  raises  a  variety  of  kinds ;  as  a  practical 
fruit  grower  would  give  more  for  an  hour's  visit  in  a  field,  where  twenty  varieties  of 
fruit  were  growing  and  ripening,  than  for  an  entire  day  spent  in  inspecting  these  same 
berries,  or  rather  the  best  specimens  of  them,  displayed  on  tables. 
«,The  Stark  County  Society  seems  to  be  in  a  thrifty,  wide-awake  condition. 


REPORT  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

By  N.  Ohmer,  President. 

This  Society  is  about  to  enter  into  its  nineteenth  year.  This  will  be  the  fifteenth 
y  3ar  that  the  reports  of  their  meetings  have  been  published,  and  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  to  all  its  members  and  friends.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  so  bound  each 
year.  All  of  my  copies  I  have  bound  in  book  ^orm,  and  value  them  highly.  Had 
this  meeting  been  held  the  second,  instead  of  the  first  week  of  December,  I  would 
have  brought  with  me,  for  distribu'ion  among  you,  quite  a  lot  of  pamphlet  copies  of 
our  proceedings  for  this  year,  including  the  proceedings  of  the  December  meeting. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  Society  having  missed  a  monthly  meeting  in  the  last 
eighteen  years.  The  Summer,  our  out-door,  meetings  are  usually  attended  by  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  husbaads  and  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  all  in 
their  best,  and  on  their  best  behavior.  From  fifty  to  eighty  usually  attend  winter 
meetings. 

Ttie  interest  in  the  meetings  does  not  seem  to  diminish.  There  is  apparently  as 
much  interest  taken  in  hearing  reports  on  orchards,  small  fruits,  ornithology,  ento- 
mology, vegetable  gardening,  vineyards,  botany,  meteorology,  ornamental  planting, 
and  essays,  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  meetings  are  attended  by  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  in  fact  by  all  respectable  classes.  One  not  respectable,  has 
no  business  there,  and  none  come. 

Our  treasury  is  never  burdened  with  too  much  money,  we  have  enough,  however, 
to  pay  as  we  go.  Our  Secretary  receives  two  dollars  for  reporting  all  meetings  he 
attends,  also  for  correcting  proof  sheets  before  being  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  


FRUIT  AND  FRUIT-RAISING  IN  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

By  Nelson  Cox,  of  Bradrick. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  it  was  thought  all  the  peaches  were  winter-killed ;  but  in 
some  localities  there  were  some  of  the  budded  varieties  which  escaped  and  made 
very  fine  peaches.  The  localities  which  escaped  were  close  along  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  on  the  first  hilltops,  and  on  top  of  the  hills  farther  back,  and  in  situa- 
tions that  appear  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  winds.  As  to  seedling  peaches,  there 
was  a  bountiful  crop  on  top  of  the  hills.  The  trees  did  not  appear  so  full  as  seedlings 
commonly  do ;  but  about  the  1st  of  July  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  we  had  frequent 
showers  from  that  time  all  through  the  summer  and  fall,  so  that  the  peaches  made 
wonderful  growth,  and  turned  out  more  than  double  what  was  expected.  Some  of 
them  g"ew  to  immense  size,  of  good  appearance  and  fine  flavor,  which  made  them 
sell  very  readily  in  market  at  better  prices  than  is  common  for  seedling  peaches. 

The  apple  orchards  bloomed  very  full,  and  after  the  bloom  dropped,  there  was 
a  rather  poor  appearance  for  a  crop,  and  as  this  was  the  ofl  year  in  most  of  our  or- 
chards, there  was  not  much  expected ;  but  the  rains,  and  especially  the  later  rains, 
did  more  for  the  apple  orchards  than  for  the  peach  orchards.  Some  varieties  were 
80  full  the  trees  broke  badly.  The  Smith's  Cider  was  very  full,  and  the  apples  hung 
on  well,  and  got  a  very  bright  red  color. 
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The  Ben  Davis,  which  is  rather  a  new  variety  in  our  orchards,  was  over-loaded. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  trees  broke  very  badly,  the  apples  grew  large,  fine,  smooth 
and  high-colored.    It  is  the  most  promising  variety  we  have. 

The  Crawford  Keeper  not  very  extensively  grown,  and  usually  a  shy  bearer,  has 
done  its  best  this  year;  and,  although  so  fulfthe  trees  broke  badly,  perfected  a  crop 
of  very  fine  apples. 

The  old  Red  Romanite  was  the  best  for  years.    It  was  formerly  affected  with  bitter 
rot,  but  was  sound  and  smooth  this  time. 
The  Black  Gilliflower  had  the  best  crop  in  ten  years. 
Westfield  Seek-no-Further  was  better  than  ever. 

And  now  for  our  native  apple,  the  Rome  Beauty.  This  being  the  off  year,  and  as 
it  has  borne  good  crops  on  the  even  years  for  at  least  fourteen  years,  there  was  only 
about  half  a  crop  expected  ;  but  many  orchards  have  turned  off  nearly  full  crops  on 
our  hill  orchards,  back  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  those  orchards  that  were  not 
picked  till  late,  the  apples  grew  very  large  and  fine  colored,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flavor  is  better  than  usual.  The  crop  has  been  nearly  all  sold  to  speculators,  and 
gone  South ;  price,  $1.25  per  barrel. 

Pears  were  a  fine  crop,  but  not  very  many  grown. 

Grapes,  fair  crop ;  not  many  grown. 

Cherries ;  early  May ;  fine  crop. 


SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTL 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


City  Hall,  Barnesville,|Ohio, 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1886. 

The  session  of  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held 
on  the  evening  of  June  8,  1886,  at  Barnesville,  was  called  to  order  at  eight 
o'clock  by  President  Ohmer. 

President. — We  have  postponed  this  meeting  half  an  hour,  waiting  for  yoiK 
Mayor.  I  am  told  that  he  was  to  deliver  a  welcoming  address.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  it.  We  have  been  welcomed  all  day.  Every  movement  that  took 
place,  was  an  evidence  of  the  welcome  that  you  were  tendering  us.  When  it 
was  announced  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Barnesville,  I  was  very  muck 
gratified,  as  were  other  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Your 
reputation  as  strawberry-growers  is  not  confined  to  this  State,  but  has  become 
national.  I  have  the  evidence  before  me,  that  you  do  not  confine  yourselves 
to  strawberries,  however;  for  such  a  show  of  cherries  I  have  not  seen  foe 
many,  many  years.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  further  remarks.  The  next  thing 
in  order,  will  be  the  reading  of  the  papers.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
two  papers,  and  possibly  three.  We  have  seen  so  much  and  we  have  so  muck 
to  talk  about,  that  I  desire  a  full  discussion  of  the  fruit  question,  especially  that 
which  pertains  to  the  strawberry.  As  you  grow  many  raspberries,  we  will  con- 
sider that  subject  also.  We  want  the  members  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  we  want  the  citizens  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  often  heard 
in  connection  with  strawberry-culture,  has  a  paper  which  he  will  please  read, 
Mr.  Crawford  then  read  his  paper,  which  was  as  follows ; 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Harvest  time  is  a  season  of  peculiar  interest  to  every  thoughtful  person,  and  this 
is  our  harvest  time,  to  which  we  have  been  looking  forward.  The  plants  now  yield- 
ing their  fruit  have  been  in  our  employ  for  a  year,  doing  the  very  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  Man  with  all  his  knowledge  and  skill  can  never  make  a 
strawberry,  nor  can  he  invent  a  machine  to  make  one.  He  must  have  plants  to  do 
the  work,  plant  food,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  fruit  is  made,  and  the  soil 
to  afiord  anchorage  for  the  plants,  and  to  furnish  a  reservoir  from  which  they  may 
draw  their  supplies. 

Our  part  in  the  work  is  to  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible,  and  s 
strict  account  is  kept  from  the  first  hour  we  have  control  of  the  plant.  Nothing  is 
forgotten.  When  we  settle  up  in  June,  we  are  charged  for  every  injury  the  plant 
has  received  from  any  source;  for  every  hour  it  has  remained  idle  waiting  for  sup- 
plies, and  for  every  weed  that  has  hindered  it  in  its  work.  It  avails  nothing  to  plead 
ignorance,  and  say  that  we  have  done  the  best  we  knew.  It  is  our  business  to  find 
out  what  is  required,  and  to  meet  every  demand.  Our  profits  depend  upon  our  ability 
to  do  this,  and  the  profits  are  what  we  work  for.  What  returns  we  should  have,  if 
there  were  no  charges  against  us  for  any  failure  oh  our  part ! 

As  our  gains  are  increased  according  to  our  intelligence  and  care  on  the  one  hand, 
and  diminished  according  to^our  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  other,  it  is  very  proper 
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that  we  come  together  at  this  season,  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  our  success  or  fail- 
ure, for  our  future  guidance. 

Strawberry  plants  were  designed  to  produce  fruit,  and  every  day  in  the  year,  when 
not  locked  up  in  frozen  soil,  they  are  working  towards  this  end.  The  greater  part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  gathering  material,  and  in  this  we  can  aid  them  very  greatly. 

Our  first  step  in  this  direction,  is  to  prepare  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
It  must  be  drained  either  natur  dly  or  artificially,  for  the  roots  cannot  flourish  in 
standing  water.  It  should  be  made  fine,  so  that  the  roots  may  work  in  every  part  of 
it.  Plant  food,  if  locked  up  in  lumps,  is  as  much  out  of  reach  of  the  plant  as  though 
it  were  out  uf  the  field. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  intelligent  fruit-growers  to  rely  upon  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  alone,  to  furnish  the  material  for  a  large  crop  of  strawberries.  The  plants 
should  have  within  reach,  and  in  an  available  form,  as  much  plant  food  as  they  can 
use.  Large  crops  are  never  produced  without  a  large  supply  of  the  raw  material.  If 
this  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  stable  manure — and  there  is  nothing  better — it 
should  be  thoroughly  decomposed.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  bone  dust  and  un- 
leached  wood  ashes — not  less  than  500  pounds  of  the  former  and  forty  bushels  of  the 
latter  to  an  acre — will  supply  all  that  the  crop  requires.  This  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface,  and  harrowed  in,  before  the  plants  are  set.  The  strawberry  removes  but 
little  fertility  from  th*-  soil,  and  it  leaves  the  ground  in  excellent  condition  for  the 
following  crop.  The  plant  contains  a  large  amount  of  rich  material,  and  this  is  why 
so  much  plant  food  is  required.  If  the  soil  be  rich  and  fine  to  a  good  depth,  the 
plants  will  be  the  better  able  to  go  through  a  dry  time  without  injury.  This  is  espec- 
ially important  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  much  moisture  is  needed  at  ihat  time. 

The  roots  need  air  almost  as  much  as  they  need  moisture,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  t  lis  by  a  crust  on  the  surface,  for  which  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is 
the  remedy.  In  addition  to  admitting  air,  this  keeps  down  the  weeds,  but  no  deep 
<cultivation  should  be  giveo  late  in  the  fall,  nor  in  the  spring,  among  bearing  plants. 

If  all  these  requirements  be  met,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  plant  whether  its 
roots  extend  through  sand,  clay,  or  muck,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three.  It  may,  how- 
ever, cost  more  to  supply  these  conditions  in  one  soil  than  in  another. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  plants  to  work  early  in  the  season,  so  that 
thoy  may  put  in  full  time.  Those  set  early,  receive  almost  no  check.  They  are  then 
hitrd  and  ripe,  and  have  no  sappy  roots  or  leaves  to  be  easily  dried  by  a  short  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  be  set  early,  they  should  be  taken 
up  and  have  their  roots  shortened  to  two  or  thee  inches,  and  then  be  set  temporarily 
about  four  inches  apart.  After  a  thorough  watering  they  can  be  moved  from  this 
bed  with  but  little  risk  until  quite  late  in  the  season.  Shortening  the  roots  causes  a 
large  number  of  new  ones  to  come  out  from  the  crown  and  from  the  cut  ends,  and 
the  plant  receives  very  little  check  in  being  moved  if  the  work  be  carefully  done.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  large  amount  of  rain  causes  the  soil  to  run  together  and 
become  very  compact  early  in  the  season.  By  using  transplanted  plants  later,  the 
soil  can  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  a  plant  when  it  is  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  like  a 
fish  out  of  water — it  may  not  die,  but  it  is  dying.  It  should  be  kept  out  of  the  soil 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  should  be  shielded  with  the  greatest  care  from  injury 
by  drying,  heating,  or  making  a  blanched  growth  at  the  expense  of  its  own  vitality. 
For  this  reason,  every  extensive  grower  should  raise  his  own  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  new  varieties  that  he  may  wish  to  test  in  a  small  way.  He  will  then  have 
them  jnst  when  needed,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  well  grown  and  true  to  name.  If 
plants  from  an  old  bed  be  used,  it  is  important  that  they  be  washed  clean,  lest  the  eggs 
or  larvae  of  insect  enemies  be  carried  to  the  new  plantation.  The  strawberry  plant 
is  made  up  of  such  rich  material  that  every  part  of  it  is  attacked  by  insects.  Prof. 
Forbes  names  thirty  insects  that  prey  upon  it.  A  Knowledge  of  the  best  means  of 
combating  th*-se  pests  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crop  is  often  greatly  diminif^hed  in  this  climate,  on 
heavy  soil,  by  injury  done  to  the  plants  during  the  winter.  To  re<luce  this  injury  as 
much  as  possible,  the  whole  surface  should  be  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  frequent 
freezing  and  thawing.  The  same  covering  will  serve  as  a  mulch  in  the  summer,  to 
keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit  clean. 

Strawbirrries  are  grown  in  hills,  matted  rows,  or  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
Hill-cultare  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  most  careful  growers  who  aim  at  the  high- 
est perfection.    They  raise  the  largest  crops  and  receive  the  highest  prices. 

For  hill  culture,  the  varieties  that  produce  the  finest  fruit  are  chosen,  and  if  they 
send  out  but  few  runners,  so  much  the  better. 
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The  principal  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the 
plants  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession.  This  gives  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
insect  enemies  to  multiply.  Unless  burning  over  the  patch  after  fruiting  will  destroy 
these  enemies,  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  be  exterminated  without  sacrificing  the 
bed.  Matted  rows  may  be,  and  often  are,  kept  year  after  year,  but  the  plan  of  set- 
ting a  new  bed  every  year,  and  pi  )wing  it  up  after  one  crop,  is  coming  into  favor. 

Varieties  noted  for  their  vigorous  growth  and  productiveness  have  always  been 
favorites  with  those  who  use  the  matted  row  method.  Their  aim  is  to  get  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  In  order  to  select  wisely,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  merits  of  the  difi'erent  kinds,  but  obtaining  this  knowledge  for  one's  self  by  test- 
ing new  varieties  is  an  expensive  business.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is  doing  this  work  with  great  thoroughness  and  perfect 
impartiality.  Every  tiller  of  the  soil  should  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  this  es- 
blishment  that  sends  out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

President  Ohmer. — According  to  the  programme  that  I  have  in  my  hand, 
two  papers  are  to  be  read,  after  which  there  will  be  a  general  discussion.  The 
next  is  a  paper  by  members  of  your  Association,  on  ' '  Strawberry  Culture " 
from  a  Barnesville  standpoint. 

The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  local  Society  was  then  read, 
which  was  as  follows  : 


STRAWBERRY-CULTURE  FROM  A  BiRNESVILLE  STANDPOINT. 

Barnesville,  O.,  June  8,  1886. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Eastern  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  respectfully  submit  the  I'oUowing  essay,  giving  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  deductions  therefrom.  As  an  appropriate  preface,  a  few 
extracts  are  here  introduced  from  an  essay  read  before  the  Eastern  Ohio  Society  two 
years  ago,  viz.:  "Twenty-five  years,  ago  tew  strawberries  were  grown  for  sale  in  this 
community.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  late  William  Smith,  Esq.,  introduced,  and 
with  a  few  others  (C.  G.  Smith  and  John  Scoles.  only  known  to  your  committee)  cul- 
tivated in  limited  quantities  the  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling  lor  our  little  home 
market."  *  *  *' The  demand  justifying  the  production  was  slowly  at  firet,  but 
steadily  increased,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  quarts  on  a  few  rods  of  ground  to 
about  1,500  bushels  last  year  (1883),  which  sold  for  about  $12,01 0,  with  good  promise 
of  a  fair  increase  this  year  (1884)."  The  shipping  trade  opened  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  first  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  later  on  to  other  near 
markets,  but  not  until  f -  ur  years  ago  was  the  experiment  made  of  shipping  to  Chi- 
cago, which  was  done  in  a  small  way,  at  a  reasonable  profit,  by  James  Edgerton ; 
but  owing  to  the  shipment  being  made  to  a  grain-merchant,  that  efiort  failed  to  attract 
much  notice  until  two  years  later,  a  special  fruit-dealer  paid  us  a  visit  and  fairly 
inaugurated  the  trade  with  that  city,  and  now  a  car  is  daily  standing  on  the  siding  to 
receive  and  carry  in  the  express  passenger  train,  its  precious  load  of  this  luscious 
fruit  to  the  great  city  of  the  lakes.  *  *  *  *  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
whole  train  load  daily,  in  its  season,  will  be  sent  away  to  the  same  unsuppliable 
mart.  Yesterday,  over  two  hundred  bushels  went  on  their  way  thither.  This  was 
two  years  ago.  Now,  this  week,  a  special  train  of  four  car-loads  daily  are  going  to 
Chicago,  and  prices  realized  are  satisfactory,  ranging  from  $J.50  to  $3.50,  clear  of 
freight  and  commission. 

The  Committee  appropriated  one  day,  recently,  to  visiting  some  of  the  principal 
strawberry  farms,  and  interviewing  the  growers;  Irom  which  interviews  and  sundry 
others,  obtained  inuividually  by  members  of  the  Committee,  embracing  answers  to 
a  series  of  over  twenty  questions,  the  following  facts  are  compiled,  and  deductions 
and  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  the  Committee : 

Sixty-six  growers  report  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  are  now  fruiting,  and  the  remainder  newly  planted  the  past  spring. 
This  does  not  represent  the  entire  acreage  grown  within  two  miles  of  this  building. 
Perhaps,  there  are  twenty  acres  additional,  but  mostly  of  this  year's  planting.  Out- 
side of  the  area  mentioned,  there  are  only  a  few  growers  and  to  small  extent.  Four- 
teen different  growers,  among  the  most  experienced,  estimate  their  average  yield  per 
acre  all  the  way  from  50  to  150  bushels,  viz.:  one,  50;  one,  70;  two,  80;  one,  75; 
one,  87;  one,  90;  five,  100;  one,  135,  and  one  150  bushels.    Average,  94  bushels. 
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Shipments  are  now  1,000  bushels  per  day,  of  which  800  go  to  Chicago,  the  balance 
divided  among  a  number  of  points  East  and  West. 

Of  the  varieties  which  have  proven  profitable,  the  Sharpless  holds  the  enviable 
position  of  first  on  the  list.  While  many  of  the  largest  berries  are  somewhat  ill- 
shapen,  their  immense  size,  good  flavor,  shipping  qualities,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  fill  baskets,  make  them  at  present,  the  general  favorite.  Some  growers, 
however,  have  not  succeeded  well  with  this  variety ;  the  cause  of  failure  in  most 
cases  being  attributed  to  the  soil  being  too  light  and  sandy.  The  soil  best  adapted 
seems  to  be  a  clay,  or  clay  loam,  and  as  it  is  more  easily  frosted,  it  should  not  be 
planted  on  low  ground. 

The  second  place  is  claimed  by  various  growers  for  the  Cumberland,  Charles  Down- 
ing, Wilson,  Crescent  and  Jucunda.  But  the  order  in  which  these  several  varieties 
would  be  placed  by  the  majority  of  growers  interviewed  by  the  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Cumberland,  Crescent,  Downing,  Wilson  and  Jucunda.  The  uniformity  of 
size,  shape,  color  and  good  flavor  of  the  Cumberland  makes  it  a  favorite  with  the 
consumer  as  well  as  with  most  growers.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower  on  most  soils, 
but  some  think  it  better  adapted  to  sandy  than  clay  soil.  It  will  not  bear  as  heavy 
fertilizing  as  some  others  on  account  of  making  the  berries  too  soft  for  shipping  long 
distances.  Deficiency  in  shipping  qualities  is  the  principal  objection  to  this  variety. 
The  Crescent  and  Wilson  are  valued  because  they  will  stand  rougher  treatment,  will 
grow  on  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  are  great  bearers  and  good  shippers.  The  objec- 
tions being,  so  many  small  berries,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  required  to  make  them 
eatable. 

The  old  Jucunda,  which  has  done  so  much  to  give  our  vicinity  a  reputation  for 
fine  strawberries,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  by  most  berry-men.  Only  two 
growers  have  been  found  who  give  it  a  place  in  the  list  of  profitable  varieties.  It 
seems  to  be  more  choice  of  soil  than  most  other  kinds,  requiring  a  pretty  stiff  clay. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  that  this  and  some  other  varieties  which  were 
once  considered  profitable,  have  degenerated  or  run  out,,  and  that  the  popular 
varieties  of  to-day  will  do  so  in  the  course  of  time.  Admitting  the  probability  of 
new  varieties  of  superior  merit  being  introduced,  there  seems  to  be  no  fear  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  profitable  kinds  now  grown,  if  intelligent 
management  is  practiced. 

Varieties  which  have  proven  unprofitable  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  the 
Manchester,  Bidwell,  Glendale,  Jersey  Queen,  James  Vick,  Black  Defiance,  Mrs. 
Garfield,  Piper's  Seedling,  Ironclad,  Big  Bob,  Daniel  Boone,  Kentucky,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Atlantic,  Downer's  Prolific,  Windsor  Chief,  Finch,  and  Monarch  of  the  West.  Some 
of  these  are  almost  worthless,  while  others  will,  under  favorable  circumstances  make 
a  fair  yield ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  other  so  much  moye  profitable  kinds,  they  are 
not  considered  worth  cultivating  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is  perhaps  due 
that  we  make  special  mention  of  the  Manchester,  as  it  gave  promise  when  first  intro- 
duced of  being  a  leading  variety,  and  a  few  still  hope  to  be  able  to  grow  it  success- 
fully. The  only  draw-back  seems  to  be  the  blight  or  rust,  which  attacks  the  leaves 
during  hot  weather. 

New  varieties  being  tested  which  promise  to  be  profitable  are  the  Jewell,  May 
King  and  Belmont.  These,  however,  have  not  been  suflSciently  tested  to  merit  a 
recommendation. 

The  location  of  a  strawberry  plantation  is  a  question  of  much  importance.  While 
they  have  done  well  on  the  several  difl'erent  kinds  of  soil  found  in  this  vicinity  on 
difi"erent  slopes,  and  varying  elevations,  they  generally  do  better,  well  up  from  val- 
leys and  on  the  eastern  or  southeastern  slope,  and  always  fail  on  land  inclined  to  be 
wet  or  sour. 

The  preparation  of  soil  should  commence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  planting.  Any 
hoed  crop  that  will  leave  the  ground  in  good  condition  may  precede,  but  potatoes  are 
generally  preferred.  If  the  ground  is  not  already  rich,  apply  fertilizers  liberally 
to  this  crop.  Some  of  our  most  successful  growers,  manure  heavily  in  the  fall,  and 
plow  under  just  as  freezing  weather  sets  in,  thus  exposing  the  insects  and  clods  to 
the  beneficial  action  of  frost.  Apply  a  lighter  top-dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring, 
and  plow  either  with  a  shovel  or  mould-board  plow,  as  the  case  demands. 

The  kinds  of  fertilizers,  amount  per  acre,  and  manner  of  applying,  all  admit  to  be 
important  factors  in  successful  strawberry-culture,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  general  plan 
or  system  followed  by  a  majority  of  our  best  growers.  Stuble  manure  is  generally 
preferred,  and  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  100  loads  per  acre.  The  only 
objection  to  it  being  the  grass  or  weed-seed,  and  the  insect-germs  which  it  may  con- 
tain. Different  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  used  with  satisfactory 
results. 
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As  the  grub  is  the  principal  insect  enemy  of  the  strawberry-plant,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  eradicate  it  before  planting.  Here  is  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  instead  of  stable  manure.  As  yet,  no  efficient  and  practical 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  after  planting,  has  been  practiced, 
other  than  to  search  out  and  kill. 

The  planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit  of  thourogh  prepara- 
tion in  the  Spring.  The  rows  should  be  marked  very  shallow,  about  three  feet  apart. 
Plants  are  generally  set  with  a  common  gardener's  trowel,  about  15  inches  apart,  the 
crown  being  about  level  with  the  general  surface.  As  the  lifting  by  frost  is  some- 
thing to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible,  some  advise  making  deep  furrows, 
and  setting  the  plants  part  way  up  the  side,  thus  getting  the  roots  deeper,  and  ob- 
viating, to  some  extent,  the  covering  of  plants  by  hard  rains ;  the  furrows  to  be  filled 
up  the  first  working. 

Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  and  commenced  to  grow. 
Shallow  culture  is  generally  practiced  ;  and  the  cultivator  with  narrow  shovels  or 
teeth,  is  the  implement  in  general  use.  The  hoe  and  fingers,  however,  are  the  most 
important  tools  in  the  berry-patch.  Some  use  the  plow  with  long,  narrow  shovels, 
and  cultivate  to  greater  depth.  The  amount  of  cultivation  required,  depends  some- 
what on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  weeds,  and  the  frequency  of  rains.  Plow  and 
hoe,  or  hoe  without  plowing,  about  every  two  weeks,  till  the  1st  or  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  what  is  generally  recommended.  The  ground  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  crusted  after  a  rain.  Runners  must  be  kept  off",  unless  plants  are  the  crop 
desired. 

Mulching  should  be  done  just  before  winter  sets  in.  Clean  wheat  straw  is  gen- 
erally preferred,  and  spread  uniformly  over  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
tons  per  acre.  The  first  work  in  the  spring,  is  to  open  the  straw  immediately  over 
the  plants,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  grow.  Pull  out  the  weeds  that  may  come  up 
through  the  straw,  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  dis- 
place the  mulch  around  the  plant  and  allow  the  iruit  to  become  sanded. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  commence  cultivating  again.  A  few  rec- 
ommend cutting  tops  off,  but  as  this  is  somewhat  risky,  it  is  not  practiced  to  much 
extent.    The  mulch  is  generally  plowed  in,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 

Cultivation  should  be  thorough  from  this  time  till  fall.  Deeper  plowing  is  gen- 
erally practiced,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  dry,  than  during  the  first  season.  Some 
growers  allow  runners  enough  to  grow  to  make  a  matted  row,  while  others  cut  back 
to  the  original  hill.  This  depends  somewhat  on  the  variety,  as  some  kinds  admit  of 
heavier  growth  of  plant  than  others. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  beginners,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  know 
something  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  first-class  strawberries.  The  total  cost  per  acre, 
of  the  first  crop,  up  to  the  time  of  picking,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  various 
growers  interviewed  by  the  committee,  ranges  from  $80  to  $150 — the  variation  is 
caused  principally  by  the  amount  of  fertilizer  required— $100  loeing  the  figure  gener- 
ally named  as  the  average  cost.  Average  cost  of  picking,  about  55  cts.  per  bushel ;  of 
marketing,  $1.00.  Per  cent,  of  crates  lost  and  destroyed  varies  from  10  to  33^  per 
cent. ,  20  per  cent,  being  about  the  average. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  co-operation  and  system  on  the  part  of  growers,  in  regard 
to  marketing  our  berry  crop.  As  yet,  each  shipper  is  independent  of  all  others,  de- 
pending chiefly  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  markets,  on  the 
numerous  agents  who  are  always  busy  soliciting  consignments  for  the  houses  they 
represent.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  until  within 
a  few  years,  the  profits  were  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  most  shippers,  after  paying 
liberally  for  freight,  commission  and  business  experience. 

The  proportions  which  this  industry  has  now  reached,  and  the  small  margin  of 
profit  to  the  grower,  will  necessitate  the  adoption  of  some  co-operative  or  more 
economic  plan  of  disposing  of  our  berry  crop  in  the  near  future. 

j.  t.  scofikld, 
Wm.  Stanton, 
Perley  Pickett, 

Committee. 

President  Ohmer. — You  have  just  heard  a  very  interesting  report  of  the 
committee,  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  Association  of  this  neighborhood. 
That  of  Mr.  Crawford's  was  also  an  excellent  paper ;  both  together  touching 
upon  almost  all  points  connected  with  strawberry-culture.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  a  great  deal  more  can  be,  and  I  hope  will  be  said,  by  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  this  audience.  I  do  not  know  members  well  enough  to  call  you  out, 
but  I  hope  you  will  get  up  and  give  strawberry-culture  a  thorough  discussion. 
Many  of  us  came  long  distances  to  visit  your  magnificent  strawberry  farms,  I 
might  call  them ;  our  eyes  were  wide  open  when  we  rode  from  place  to  place 
and  walked  over  patch  after  patch,  all  seeming  to  be  as  full  of  fruit  as  possible, 
notwithstanding  it  was  said  of  some,  ''this  patch  has  been  picked  two,  or 
three,  or  five  times."  It  seemed  incredible  to  us.  We  came  here  to  learn. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  get  up  and  speak.  I  am  now  directly  addressing  my  re- 
marks to  members  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  and  those  who 
live  about  here.  We  want  to  waste  no  time.  Get  right  up  and  tell  us  what 
you  know. 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz, — We  have  Mr.  Scoles  here;  he  is  full  of  the  subject,  and 
no  doubt  will  tell  us  some  of  his  secrets.  He  raises  fine  berries,  and  we  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  We  raise  a  good  many  berries,  but  not  such  fine  ones 
as  he  grows.  I  know  he  is  here,  and  no  doubt  will  give  us  an  explanation  of 
his  success. 

President  Ohmer. — I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  too  modest  to  do  as  he  is 
requested. 

Mr.  Scoles  having  nothing  to  say,  Mr.  William  Stanton  was  called  upon  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Stanton. — Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  our  say  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper. 

President  Ohmer. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Farnsworth.  He  is  quite 
a  successful  strawberry-grower,  and  we  would  like  to  have  him  open  the  dis- 
cussion.   Mr.  W  W.  Farnsworth,  from  Lucas  county. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — When  I  came  here-  I  was  chock  full  of  strawberries,  as 
the  saying  is,  but  it  was  from  a  different  stand-point.  They  have  made  so 
much  fun  of  the  Crescent  here  to-day,  that  I  am  tempted  to  keep  still.  A  gen- 
tleman made  the  remark  that  he  did  not  see  why  anybody  should  cultivate 
Crescents,  when  he  could  grow  such  Sharpless  as  you  do  here,  nor  do  I ;  but 
we  cannot  all  grow  Sharpless  successfully.  In  our  neighborhood,  we  have  no 
such  reputation  for  fine  berries  as  you  have  here.  We  do  not  grow  berries  so 
extensively  as  you  do,  but  in  the  county  adjoining  me,  there  have  been  some 
large  growers.  They  have  grown  the  Wilson  until  the  last  few  years  ;  it  is  fail- 
ing utterly  in  my  own  neighborhood.  I  grow,  as  I  said  before,  the  Crescent 
prmcipally,  and  our  main  study  is  to  find  sorts  to  fertilize  it.  For  this,  we  use 
a  number  of  varieties.  I  have  strong  hopes  of  the  May  King.  The  Sucker 
State  seems  to  be  a  good  variety  for  il.e  purpose.  I  find,  upon  trial,  that  the 
Crescent  is  well  fertilized  by  them. 

Our  county  is  very  different  from  this ;  it  is  quite  level  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  ride  over  these  hills  to  day.  We  have  scarcely  a  hill  in  our  county,  back 
from  the  river.  Our  soil  is  also  different.  It  is  limestone  soil  mostly,  a  srndy 
loam,  varying  from  a  dark  coffee  to  chocolate  color. 

I  did  not  use  nearly  the  amount  of  fertilizers,  nor  the  labor  on  the  Sharpless 
that  you  do  here,  and  had  I  done  so,.  I  should  have  obtained  no  such  results. 
We  have  to  fertilize  the  ground  to  some  extent.  I  hardly  ever  put  on  more 
than  thirty  to  thirty-five  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  I  usually  set  the  plants 
in  rows,  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  allow  the  runners  to  take 
root,  forming  matted  rows.  I  adopted  a  different  plan  this  year,  which  is 
strongly  in  contrast  with  your  system.  I  had  a  field  of  five  acres  of  sandy 
loam,  new  ground.  Two  crops  of  corn  had  been  grown  on  it.  We  grubbed 
out  as  many  stumps  as  possible,  and  still  there  were  plenty  left.  I  then  set  the 
plants  in  hills,  about  three  and  a  h  If  feet  apart  each  way,  and  cultivated  them 
until  harvest  time,  when  the  runners  were  allowed  to  grow.    I  thi  ik  the  Cres- 
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cents  in  this  field  will  yield  at  least  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  I  intend  to 
enrich  it  with  fine  stable  manure  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  picked. 

Some  practice  cutting  off  the  plants  after  bearing.  I  have  tried  the  plan  for 
several  years  with  good  success.  We  drive  into  the  patch  with  a  mowing- 
machine,  and  cut  off  the  plants  level  with  the  ground,  or  as  low  as  possible, 
and  then  if  there  is  enough  dry  material  on  the  top,  so  that  fire  will  run,  set 
fire  to  it  and  burn  it  off. 

There  is  another  thing  in  which  our  practice  differs  from  yours.  I  never 
mulch  my  plants.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  find  it  necessary,  is  the  difference 
in  the  soil  and  varieties.  The  Crescents  do  not  grow  as  large  as  the  Sharpless, 
and  we  seldom  have  a  sandy  berry.  Our  soil  does  not  heave  in  the  winter. 
We  have  no  trouble  with  the  frost  throwing  the  plants  out  of  the  ground.  I 
have  never  cultivated  the  plants  in  the  sprmg  before  bearing.  I  usually  pick 
two  crops,  but  sometimes  only  one  from  the  same  bed.  I  have  one  patch  this 
year  from  which  I  am  taking  the  second  crop. 

I  came  here  to  learn,  not  to  speak.  If  any  one  has  any  questions,  I  will 
answer  them. 

Member. — In  setting  fire  to  the  vines,  does  it  kill  any  of  ihe  plants? 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — We  have  never  found  it  to  kill  any.  It  might  be  different 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  hills.  The  Crescent  forms  too  many  plants,  and 
there  are  usually  enough  left  after  burning.  The  entire  cost  of  growmg  five 
acres,  including  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  dollars,  when  the  fruit  was  ready  to  pick.  Could  I  have  applied 
twenty  five  or  thirty  loads  of  manure,  I  should  have  done  so. 

I  have  not  received  much  benefit  from  commercial  fertilizers.  Ashes,  per- 
haps, are  the  most  profitable  commercial  fertilizer  used.  I  am  so  situated  ihat 
I  can  get  an  abundance  of  them.  I  have  used  them  quite  freely,  especially  on 
raspberries,  and  with  marked  effect.  I  think  that  the  rows  to  which  I  applied 
them,  yielded  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  those  alongside,  where  none  were  used. 

Mr.  Sears. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  fact  of  the  plants  not  heaving  in  the 
winter,  is  not  mainly  due  to  the  regularity  of  the  winter,  there  being  no  break- 
ups ?  When  your  ground  freezes  up  for  the  fall,  doesn't  it  remam  so  until 
spring  ? 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — No,  I  think  our  winters  are  about  the  same  as  yours  here. 
It  is  due  mostly  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  especially  to  our  growing  in 
matted  rows.    The  plants  protect  each  other  largely. 

President  Ohmer. — I  will  now  call  upon  the  Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  south- 
ern Ohio. 

Mr.  Albaugh. — Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  us  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  the  garden  spot  of  Ohio  and  the  world,  we  find  sometimes,  that  the 
soil  won't  grow  everything  without  paying  some  attention  to  it;  and  I  have  been 
impressed  with  that  fact  more  since  I  came  here,  than  upon  any  previous  oc- 
casion. We  do  grow  strawberries,  however.  In  fact,  about  Cincinnati,  and 
on  the  hills  along  the  Ohio,  and  up  through  Warren  and  Miami  counties,  was 
the  great  strawberry  center  and  strawberry  region  of  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago. 

When  you  were  g^rowing  tobacco  here,  we  were  growing  Hovey's  Seedling, 
the  McAvoy,  and  Burr's  New  Pine.  I  think  that  if  some  of  the  old  berries 
that  we  used  to  raise  at  that  time,  should  have  happened  to  find  lying  near  them 
in  the  row,  such  berries  as  we  see  here  on  the  table,  they  would  have  pulled 
their  stalks  clear  out  of  the  ground,  and  lit  out  over  the  fence. 

After  the  varieties  I  have  named,  came  the  old  Wilson's  Albany.  We  have 
not  quite  as  much  confidence  in  that  variety  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  We 
grew  them  by  acres  and  bushels,  and  we  sold  them  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  northwest,  and  you  sugared  them  till  you  could  eat  them.    We  were 
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willing  to  raise  that  kind  of  a  berry,  as  long  as  you  were  willing  to  buy  the 
sugar  to  put  on  them. 

You  are  particularly  blessed  with  a  soil  and  situation  to  grow  berries  to  their 
greatest  perfection.  Some  of  the  growers  to  day  told  me  that  when  you  first 
began  here,  you  grew  small  berries  and  peddled  them  out  at  five  cents  a  quart; 
but  you  have  improved  upon  that  both  in  size  and  price.  I  think  it  was  Henry 
Clay  who  wished  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  was  told  by  his  father  that  the  profession 
was  full  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  get  along  in  the 
profession  of  law  as  long  as  there  were  lawyers  on  every  street  corner.  He  re- 
marked to  his  father  that  there  was  always  room  at  the  top.  This  is  true  of  all 
professions,  and  you  have  found  that  there  is  room  at  the  top.  The  old  saying 
is,  that  when  we  once  get  a  reputation  for  early  rising,  we  can  lie  in  bed  till 
noon,  and  no  one  will  know  any  better.  I  hope  you  will  not  proceed  upon 
that  plan  in  strawberry-culiure,  but  always  be  endeavoring  to  add  to  your  good 
name.  The  reputation  of  Barnesville  strawberries  has  not  only  gone  to  Chicago, 
but  throughout  the  northwest.  This  shows  that  even  in  so  small  a  business  as 
the  berry  business  seemed  to  you  when  you  first  began,  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 

To-morrow  is  our  regular  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural 
Society.  That  has  a  world-wide  fame,  because  we  sometimes  tell  more  than 
we  know,  and  people  have  got  the  idea  that  we  do  know  a  great  deal.  We  had 
a  meeting  a  few  days  ago.  At  that  meeting  there  were  about  a  dozen  varieties 
of  strawberries.  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  any- one's  feelings,  when  I  say  that 
they  compared  favorably  with  the  largest  you  have  on  the  table  here  to-night. 
Most  of  them  were  new,  amateur  varieties.  Our  people  need  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  them  when  I  get  home,  that  the  rich  soil 
of  the  Miami  valley  can  be  made  still  richer,  in  the  same  way  that  you  have 
done  with  your  hills.  The  newer  varieties,  that  probably  you  have  not  experi- 
mented with,  were  the  Photo,  Cornelia,  Jewell,  Jersey  Qaeen,  and  that  Bar- 
numized  sort.  Jumbo. 

Your  business  here  has  undoubtedly  grown  up  from  the  carefulness  with 
which  you  attempted  to  grow  your  berries ;  and  without  flattery,  I  think  I  can 
tell  you,  from  the  honesty  with  which  you  have  packed  them,  and  sent  them  to 
market.    Buyers  like  to  find  as  big  berries  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top. 

I  hope  that  if  ever  we  have  a  strawberry  show  in  our  Montgomery  County 
Society,  we  shall  put  that  attention  upon  our  rich  bottom-lands,  that  will  enable 
Bs  to  show  something  like  the  results  you  do  here,  and  that  we  will  not  think 
because  we  own  rich  soil.  We  can  grow  everything  we  choose,  without  giving 
it  proper  attention. 

President  Ohmer. — We  have  heard  northwestern  Ohio  represented  in  an 
address  by  Mr.  Farnsworth,  and  now  southern  Ohio ;  I  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  central  Ohio,  from  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Palmer, — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  few  years  ago,  we 
keard  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  that  they  grew  big  berries  at 
Barnesville.  Many  people  asked  me,  ''Where  is  Barnesville?"  A  week  or 
two  ago,  I  got  several  letters  from  parties  who  had  heard  of  this  meeting,  ask- 
ing where  Barnesville  is,  and  how  they  could  get  there  by  rail.  I  told  them  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  don't  know  whether  they  couldn't  find  the  way,  or  what 
was  the  trouble,  but  they  are  not  here. 

Two  years  ago,  I  came  down  here  to  a  meeting  of  your  Society  in  raspberr 
time.    It  was  on  the  third  of  July,  I  believe,  and  I  came  to  see  how  it  was,  anJ 
why  it  was,  that  Barnesville  could  beat  the  world  on  strawberries  in  the  Chicagd 
Miarket.    When  I  g®t  here,  or  on  my  road,  after  we  left  Zanesville,  and  camO 
along  down  among  the  hills  where  the  grass  wasn't  long  enough  to  feed  sheep 
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and  the  soil  growing  very  small  mullein,  I  wondered  if  I  was  coming  to  the 
Barnesville  strawberry  region.  The  wheat  was  not  so  good  as  we  raised,  nor 
the  corn  equal  to  that  near  Mt.  Vernon  and  Fredericktown.  I  concluded  there 
must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  climate  or  the  soil  about  Barnesville,  if  they 
could  beat  us  on  strawberries,  when  they  couldn't  beat  us  on  wheat  and  corn.  I 
told  them  the  secret  was  this :  it  was  a  soil  adapted  to  their  growth,  well  under- 
drained  and  manured,  and  the  principal  secret  was  elbow-grease  and  steel. 
You  are  a  little  proud,  I  suppose  of  your  reputation,  and  that  is  the  reason  you 
get  up  early  and  commence  hoeing,  and  hoe  late.  A  little  stimulant  of  that 
kind  is  a  very  great  help.  You  have  a  climate  here,  and  a  soil  that  is  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  large  varieties.  Your  reputation  has  been  made  with  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Sharpless.  I  suppose  you  know  that,  without  being  told. 
In  our  vicinity,  and  in  southwestern  Ohio,  I  have  seen  better  Crescents  than  I 
saw  here  to-day,  but  I  never  saw  such  Sharpless,  and  if  I  lived  at  Barnesville, 
I  should  grow  the  Sharpless  almost  exclusively.  With  us,  they  fail  at  least  two 
years  out  of  three.  We  are  liable  to  frosts  in  the  spring  that  kill  the  Sharpless 
blossoms,  when  the  Crescent  and  other  varieties  will  stand  alongside  them,  and 
not  be  injured  at  all.  I  wondered  why  it  was,  to-day,  that  I  found  no  Windsor 
Chief  here.  We  can  grow  more  fruit  from  it  than  from  any  other  variety.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  your  mode  of  culture,  and  your  soil  and  climate,  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  Sharpless  and  the  Cumberland  Triumph,  is  where  your  suc- 
cess lies.  To-day  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  a  friend  told  me  after  visiting 
Florida  last  winter.  He  saw  a  colored  man  working  in  a  field,  and  said  to  him, 
My  dear  sir,  what  is  land  worth  an  acre,  here  in  Florida?"  *'Well,"  was 
the  reply,  ''the  land  ain't  worth  nothing,  but  the  climate  is  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre." 

President  Ohmer. — I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  William  J.  Green,  horticulturist 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Columbus.  The  gentleman 
has  been  connected  with  the  Station  for  several  years,  and  is  quite  well  versed 
in  strawberry  culture  and  strawberries. 

Mr.  Green. — Mr.  President,  I  should  need  to  be  a  great  deal  better  versed 
than  I  am,  to  feel  like  saying  anything  here.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  new, 
and  if  I  cannot  do  that,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  say  old  things  over  again. 
I  had  better  not  take  up  your  time.  I  have  wondered  why  you  do  not  try 
more  of  the  new  varieties.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
plant  them  to  any  extent,  but  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
test  almost  everything  in  a  small  way.  There  are  a  number  of  new  varieties 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  very  promising.  There  is  Bubach's  No.  5.  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  not  be  an  excellent  variety  for  you  to  test,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  growing  here.  The  Sucker  State  is  a  variety  that  is  not  new,  but  is  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  berries  are  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  plants  are  two  or  three  times  as  productive. 
Crawford's  No.  6,  I  need  say  nothing  about,  because  it  is  not  introduced ;  but 
I  believe  the  berries  are  about  as  fine  as  anything  I  have  seen.  The  Ontario  is 
another  fine  variety.  The  berries  equal  those  of  the  Sharpless  in  size,  and  are 
perhaps  more  regular  in  form.  There  are  a  dozen  kinds  that  I  should  like  to 
speak  about,  but  they  are  not  introduced  and  not  named.  We  have  them  on 
trial,  and  I  think  you  will  hear  from  some  of  them  in  a  few  years.  We  are 
trying  everything  we  can  get.  We  know  we  cannot  try  them  fully  for  the 
whole  State,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  branch  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  If  we  were  able  to  give  some  one  here  the  plants 
to  test,  you  could  have  them  right  before  you  without  any  cost  to  yourselves. 
At  present,  we  are  not  able  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  hope  that  sometime 
in  the  future,  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  money  enough  to  establish  branch  sta- 
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tions  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  A  great  many  think  that  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything,  testing  varieties  in  one  locality  for  the  whole  State.  There  is 
something  in  that,  of  course,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
as  much  in  it  as  there  has  been  supposed  to  be.  There  are  varieties  that  do 
well  in  some  places  and  do  not  do  well  in  others,  but  they  are  soon  dropped 
from  the  list.  The  best  varieties  are  those  that  do  well  almost  everywhere. 
This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  tested,  to  find  out  if  it  is  true  that  varieties 
are  as  variable  in  different  localities  as  we  commonly  suppose ;  and  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  can  have  a  dozen  or  more  stations  to  test  small 
fruits,  throughout  the  State. 

President  Ohmer. — I  don't  wonder  that  they  don't  test  new  varieties  much, 
when  I  see  such  berries  as  they  get  from  their  old  varieties.  The  name  of 
the  Honorable  Samuel  Hiller.  is  suggested.  Will  the  gentleman  please  favor 
us  with  some  remarks? 

Mr.  Hilles  — Mr.  President,  like  many  others,  although  I  am  growing 
strawberries,  I  came  here  to  listen  and  to  learn.  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  growing  strawberries,  except  within  the  last  four  years.  I  do  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  talk  to  this  audience,  consisting  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
berry  business  for  many  years,  as  have  a  great  many  of  our  citizens  and 
neighbors. 

I  think,  perhaps,  we  are  making  a  mistake,  or  will  make  a  mistake,  that  we 
shall  be  sorry  for,  when  we  have  a  severe  frost,  in  letting  the  Wilson  go  for 
larger  varieties.  I  am  afraid  we  are  making  a  mistake  about  that.  I  think 
that  we  should  keep  the  Wilson.  My  observation  has  been,  that  the  bloom 
of  the  Wilson  will  bear  more  severe  frost,  than  the  Sharpless  and  most  other 
varieties.  We  have  tested  quite  a  number  of  varieties  in  this  vicinity  that 
have  done  well  in  some  localities,  but  here  they  do  not  pay.  We  do  not  grow 
berries  here  for  fun,  nor  to  look  at.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  pro- 
ducing large,  sightly  fruit,  well  colored,  that  will  stand  transportation  to  our 
cities,  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away,  both  east  and  west.  A  berry  that 
won't  stand  shipment  is  of  no  use  to  us.  We  do  not  want  any  soft  varieties, 
even  if  they  are  good  producers.  We  are  retaining  only  such  varieties  as  we 
think  will  stand  shipment.  A  great  many  over-ripe  berries  are  being  shipped 
this  year.  Last  Fi  iday,  I  had  a  bushel  of  Sharpless  that  I  thought  were  so 
green  that  they  never  would  turn  red,  and  hesitated  about  shipping  them ; 
but  they  brought  me  a  dollar  more  in  Chicago  than  a  bushel  of  what  I  called 
good  Sharpless.  I  saw  a  great  many  berries,  to-day,  still  in  the  patch,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  were  entirely  too  ripe.  By  to-morrow,  those  berries  will  be 
so  ripe  that  they  will  scarcely  bring  half  their  value  in  Chicago.  The  Sharp- 
less berries,  I  think,  should  be  picked  when  the  fruit  is  green  at  the  point. 
When  the  berry  is  fully  colored,  ripened  at  the  point,  it  is  too  ripe  to  ship  to 
Chicago. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  this:  every  man  has  his  own  system 
of  shipping.  We  have  never  got  together  as  berry-growers  and  formed  an  as- 
sociation by  which  these  results  could  be  improved;  but  I  think  if  we  could 
form  an  association  of  that  kind,  we  would  be  able  to  get  a  better  pri  e  for 
our  fruit,  and  be  less  liable  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  great  many  bushels  that  are 
sent  away.  In  niy  judgment,  the  shipments  should  all  be  made  by  one  man. 
I  think  that  we  will  come  to  it.  I  found,  while  in  Chattanooga,  four  or  five 
weeks  agc^ — not  with  the  Senatorial  party,  either — that  they  have  an  associa- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  I  learned  something  of  its  workings.  The  people  that 
grow  the  berries  know  nothing  about  where  they  are  shipped,  except  that  they 
are  sent  north,  as  a  matter  of  course,  where  there  is  money.  They  say  they 
get  better  prices  than  they  got  when  they  shipped  each  for  himself.  Perhaps 
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I  shall  not  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  our  berry-growers  again,  very  soon, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have  an  association,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Now,  about  varieties.  The  Jersey  Queen  is  a  very  beautiful  berry,  of  a  fine 
flavor,  but  in  this  climate,  and  in  this  neighborhood,  my  observation  is,  that 
the  plant  is  very  much  like  a  wild  plant,  and  hugs  the  ground  very  close. 
They  are  very  light  bearers,  and  not  profitable  at  all.  We  have  no  time  to 
spend  with  such  varieties.  We  have  tried  the  Manchester,  which,  I  think, 
will  do  better.  The  Sharpless  is  our  pride.  The  Cumberland  is  one  of  the 
finest  sorts  that  is  grown,  and  I  am  very  partial  to  it  when  I  have  a  piece  of 
ground  that  will  grow  them.  They  do  not  do  well  on  clay  grourd.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  made  more  money  from  my  half  acre  of  Jucundas,  than  from 
any  other  that  I  have.  It  is  a  beautiful  berry,  and  is  my  favorite.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  canning  berries  that  we  grow,  next  to,  if  not  better,  than  the  Wil- 
son. The  Glendale  has  done  well  with  me.  I  was  surprised,  last  year,  when 
shipping  these  berries.  I  expected  every  shipment  to  hear  that  they  wanted 
no  more  of  them.  I  got  a  card  from  a  gentleman,  saying  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  bushel  of  Glendales,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  have  an- 
other bushel.    I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  see  that  man. 

I  don't  know  anything  now,  that  will  be  of  further  interest  to  the  associa- 
tion, except  my  experience  with  fertilizers.  Top-dressing  with  good  stable 
manure  is  the  best  fertilizer,  I  find.  If  it  is  harrowed  in  after  plowing,  I 
think  the  plant  gets  the  benefit  of  it  the  first  year,  and  all  the  years  after,  as 
long  as  the  plantation  lasts. 

Member. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any  analysis  of  the  soil 
here,  compared  with  that  of  Miami  county? 

President  Ohmer. — I  judge  not.    I  know  of  none. 

Member. — I  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  Brother  Albaugh  made  the  re- 
mark that  they  raised  strawberries,  when  we  raised  tobacco;  and  now  they 
raise  the  tobacco  and  we  raise  the  strawberries. 

President  Ohmer. — Mr.  Albaugh  is  rather  modest,  and  I  will  say  for  him, 
that  they  never  had  quit  raising  tobacco. 

Mr.  James  Steer  was  called  upon  for  remarks  in  reference  to  deep  plant- 
ing. 

Mr.  Steer. — In  regard  to  planting,  my  practice  has  been  to  furrow  out  the 
ground  pretty  deep,  then  rake  the  edge  of  the  furrow,  and  plant  about  half 
way  down  the  side.  I  used  to  make  the  surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  possi- 
ble, but  now  I  am  not  so  particular  about  having  it  so.  I  prefer  to  leave  it  so 
that  the  water  will  sink  away  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  when  we  have  such 
rains  as  we  have  been  having. 

Member. — Do  the  plants  so  planted  stand  the  drought  better  ? 

Mr.  Steer. — I  think  they  will.  I  like  to  furrow  out  as  deep  as  I  can  with  a 
large  shovel  plow,  and  then  rake  the  lower  side  of  the  furrow  and  make  a  mark 
about  half  way  down,  where  I  set  the  plants. 

Member. — Does  it  prevent  heaving  ? 

Mr.  Steer. — I  think  it  does. 

Member. — Will  not  after  culture  make  the  plants  too  deep  ? 

Mr.  Steer. — If  we  are  careful  in  planting  to  set  the  plants  about  half  way- 
down  the  side  of  the  farrow,  I  think  it  quite  an  advantage. 

President  Ohmer. — We  are  honored,  to  night,  by  the  presence  of  Charles  A. 
Green,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  address  the  audi- 
ence ? 

Mr.  Green. — Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  offer  more  than 
to  say  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  I  have  heard,  and  with  the  very 
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fine  display.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  strawberry.  It  is  my  hobby. 
I  have  come  here  to  learn  how  it  is  that  you  have  met  with  such  great  success. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  yourselves  how  it  is.  I  should  say,  in  the 
first  place,  that  these  hills  have  been  a  great  thing  for  you.  It  is  a  fact  that 
you  have  a  better  market  than  most  strawberry-growers.  That  is  someihing 
that  you  ought  to  appreciate.  You  have  the  very  best  market  in  the  country, 
and  your  berries  being  so  much  earlier  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, gives  you  a  wonderful  advantage.  The  prices  that  you  get  for  your  straw- 
berries are  something  remarkable.  The  average  price  of  strawberries  in 
Rochester,  last  year,  was  from  four  to  six  cents  Here  it  was  not  less  than 
ten  cents.  If  I  owned  land  here,  I  should  set  out  every  acre  of  it  to  straw- 
berries. 

You  have  spoken  about  the  Big  Bob.  It  is  not  what  we  have.  As  it  ap- 
pears here,  it  is  a  very  large,  fine,  and  valuable  variety. 

Member. — Will  you  please  tell  us  how  you  can  make  money  raising  berries 
and  selling  them  at  four  cents  a  quart  ? 

Mr.  Green. — Although  prices  are  so  low,  they  don't  give  up.  They  get  bet- 
ter prices  at  first,  but  towards  the  last,  prices  go  down.  Last  year,  it  went 
down  to  two  cents  a  quart. 

Member. — What  do  they  pay  for  picking? 

Mr.  Green. — Two  cents  a  quart.  [Laughter.] 

President  Ohmer. — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question — whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  production  of  strawberries  will  become  so  great  that  it  will  no  longer 
fee  profitable  to  grow  them  ?  Can  we  not  improve  our  circumstances  in  other 
localities,  by  raising  larger,  finer  berries  than  we  do  ?  We  raise  good  berries, 
but  not  as  fine  as  you  do  here,  especially  of  the  Sharpness.  We  do  not  spend 
half  the  money  for  fertilizers  that  you  do.  We  think  that  the  soil  is  good 
enough  to  grow  any  thing  with  but  little  fertilizing.  That  is  a  mistake.  We 
are  finding  it  out,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  our  people  so,  when  I  go  home.  We 
came  here  to  learn,  and  we  have  learned.  I  know  I  have.  We  should  like 
to  continue  this  discussion  a  while  longer.  Probably  you  would  like  to  say 
something  upon  the  raspberry.  I  find  that  the  Gregg  is  doing  remarkably 
well  here  Your  system  of  culture  is  correct,  according  to  my  judgment. 
Something  might  be  said  upon  other  varieties  than  the  Gregg. 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz  stated  that  the  fame  of  Barnesville  strawberries  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  Russia  Strawberries  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  there,  but 
mostly  by  pot-culture,  in  green  houses. 

Mr.  Sears  — There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  at  all.  I  wish  to 
bring  it  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  berry-growers;  and  that  is,  whether 
the  plants  produced  from  the  first  joint,  and  what  we  denominate  suckers,  are 
inferior  as  to  productiveness  ? 

Mr.W.  J,  Green. — I  do  not  think  that  the  question  can  be  answered,  but  we 
are  working  at  it  at  the  Station  now.  We  have  taken  Sharpless  and  Cumberland 
plants  that  had  no  blossom-buds  at  all,  and  planted  them ;  and  we  are  going 
to  test  the  difference  between  them  and  plants  that  have  the  highest  number  of 
blossoms.    We  cannot  answer  the  question  yet,  however. 

President  Ohmer  — I  notice  that  the  people  are  leaving.  Possibly  it  is  time 
for  us  to  adjourn.  I  do  not  wish  to  adjourn,  however,  without  thanking  you 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  entertained  us  to  day.  I  do  so,  for  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  We,  as  members  of  the  Society,  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  At  any  rate,  I  can  say  that  I  have.  I  shall  go  home  and  make  a  good 
report  to  our  Montgomery  Horticultural  Society  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  impression  there.  While  we  are  an  old  Society,  we  are  not 
too  old  to  learn. 
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The  Awarding  Committee  has  not  finished  its  work.  There  was  a  great 
deal  for  it  to  do.  They  will  continue  the  work  until  completed.  It  will  take, 
I  hope,  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Sears. — I  find  an  article  here  on  the  table  that  is  said  to  be  a  raspberry 
basket  holder.  If  any  one  can  give  us  some  information  about  it,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  it. 

President  Ohmer. — The  President  will  say  that  he  has  about  one  hundred 
and  tvventy-five  of  them,  and,  for  the  purpose  intended,  they  are  the  best  thing 
out.  They  are  for  holding  raspberry-pickers'  baskets.  They  are  made  at 
Howlet  Hill,  New  York.  They  are  worth  about  two  dollars  a  dozen,  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  hundred.    I  can  recommend  them  very  highly,  indeed. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Green  also  spoke  very  highly  of  them. 

The  basket  holder  spoken  of  was  displayed,  and  its  use  illustrated. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

Soon  after  adjournment,  the  Awarding  Committee  completed  its  report,  and 
ofi'ered  it  to  the  Society.    It  was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

Jas.  A.  Hogue  has  the  finest  exhibit  of  cherries,  consisting  of  nine  varieties,  as  fol- 
lows: Early  Ohio,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  May  Duke,  Keine  Hortense,  French  May 
Duke,  Black  Eagle,  and  three  unnamed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Ault,  Scoles,  Sears,  GriflSn,  Walton,  Bently,  and  Thomas,  also  had  fine 
collections. 

J.V.  McLane  had  the  finest  bouquet  on  exhibition;  Jennie  Gibbens,  second  best. 
Miss  Edgerton  also  had  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses. 

D.  N.  B.  Stanton  has  the  best  basket  of  Sharpless  on  the  table,  although  thos^of 
Albert  Bently  and  C.  C.  Smith  are  so  fine,  that  your  Committee  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  deciding. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  baskets  of  Cumberland  on  exhibition,  and  they  ^e 
all  very  fine.    The  first  premium  is  awarded  to  C.  C.  Smith. 

Peter  Sears  ^^akes  fi^st  premium  on  Crescents. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hilles  has  tfie  best  Wilson ;  also,  Charles  Downing,  Jersey  Queen, 
and  Manchester. 
D.  N.  B.  Stanton  has  the  best  Jas.  Vick. 
Jas.  Edg^rton  has  the  best  Bidwell. 

Samuel  Hilles  has  the  best  Glendales.  W.  W.  Farnsworth, 

M.  Crawford, 
Jno.  F.  Beaver, 

Committee. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Society.  Those  that  were  present  will 
always  hold  pleasant  memories  of  Barnesville,  and  the  kind  hearted,  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  who  did  so  much  to 
make  this  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  an  ideal  one. 


SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY— ADDITIONAL  REPORT. 

By  W.  J.  Green,  Secretary  Pro  Tem. 

The  summer  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Barnesville,  on  June  8th 
and  9th.  At  9am.,  Tuesday,  the  guests  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Horticultur^il 
Society  were  provided  vehicles,  and  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  under  the 
leadership  of  I.  N.Vail  and  Wm.  Stanton. 

The  first  plantation  visited  was  that  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Stanton.  Here  were 
found  three  acres  of  Sharpless,  Cumberland,  Manchester,  Crescent,  and  James 
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Vick,  all  in  very  good  order,  and  gave  evidence  of  what  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  woman  can  do.  Like  all  other  strawberry-growers  around  Barnes- 
ville,  she  prefers  the  Sharpless ;  but  she  also  thinks  that  the  Manchester  is  too 
valuable  to  let  go  at  present. 

James  Steer's  place  was  the  next  one  visited.  He  cultivates  about  five 
acres  of  strawberries  and  ten  of  raspberries.  The  latter  are  principally  Gregg 
and  Shaeffer's  Colossal.  The  healthy  appearance  and  fruitfulness  of  the  last 
named  variety  brought  forth  numerous  remarks  as  to  its  value,  some  asserting 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  drying,  the  product  bringing  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  Others  said  that  the  fruit  had  been  shipped  to  Chicago 
and  brought  a  good  price.  These  facts  were  new  to  those  who  had  supposed 
that  it  was  suitable  only  for  home  use.  On  the  same  place,  and  also  on  the 
adjacent  farm  of  Wm.  Stanton,  some  very  fine  cherries  were  seen. 

A  son  of  Mr.  Steers  has  a  basket  factory  of  his  own.  It  is  constructed 
upon  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  an  old-fashioned  shingle-machme,  and  does 
very  excellent  work. 

The  next  plantation  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  where  forty  three 
bushels  had  been  picked  from  one  acre  at  two  pickings  on  two  successive 
days. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hilles  was  found  a  new  departure,  as  to 
varieties.  He  grows  the  Sharpless  largely,  but  also  the  Jucunda  and  Wilson. 
He  plants  nine  ro  .vs  of  Jucunda  to  one  of  Wilson.  The  Wilson  has  not  run 
out  with  him,  and  he  thinks  the  Jucunda  the  most  valuable  of  all,  because  of 
its  lateness.  The  Glendale  he  also  finds  to  be  profitable,  as  it  is  late,  pro- 
ductive, and  sells  well  in  market.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  its  quality, 
he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  his  customers  ate  the  berries  or  made  vine- 
gar of  them.  He  had  one  customer  who  bought  a  crate  of  Glendales  and 
wanted  more,  and  he  has  had  a  great  desire  to  see  that  man  ever  since. 

After  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  fair  grounds,  the  party  visited  a  small 
plantation  owned  by  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Hays  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  pains-taking  strawberry-growers  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  best  patch  was  a  marvel  of  vigor  and  productiveness,  the  berries  literally 
lymg  in  heaps  near  the  hills.  It  was  the  general  testimony  of  those  present, 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  fruitful  Sharpless. 

The  present  crop  is  the  eighth  taken  from  the  same  ground,  being  the 
second  crop  from  the  third  planting.  He  keeps  the  plants  in  hills,  or  nearly 
so,  manures  moderately,  but  not  heavily,  cultivates  thoroughly,  and  gets  on  an 
average  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Last  season,  the  aver- 
age was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels.  The  ground  that  one  apple 
tree  occupied,  is  said  to  have  produced  fifty  dollars  worth  of  berries  in  one 
season. 

John  Scoles,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  fruit  culture  at  Barnesville,  has  about 
sixteen  acres  each  of  raspberries  and  strawberries  under  cultivation.  On  the 
day  of  our  visit,  his  shipment  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  bushels,  which 
exceeded  the  daily  shipment  of  the  whole  community  in  1883. 

The  Nuzum  Bros,  are  new  beginners,  but  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  among  the  best  growers.  They  manure  heavily,  using  as  high  as  one 
hundred  aipd  sixty  loads  per  acre,  and  judging  by  the  appearance  of  their 
viaes,  the  reward  will  surely  come. 

At  the  evening  session,  a  fine  collection  of  strawberries  and  cherries  was 
shown.  Many  exhibitions,  containing  a  greater  number  of  varieties,  have 
been  made  at  other  places,  but  every  one  present  expressed  the  belief  that  no 
finer  show  was  ever  seen.  The  remark  was  frequently  made,  however,  that 
finer  berries  had  been  shipped  that  day  than  were  to  be  found  on  the  tables. 
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REPORT  FROM  STARK  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Canton,  Ohio,  June  7,  1886. 

To  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 

The  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  sends  you  greetings,  and  trusts  that 
our  Barnesville  brethren  will  keep  their  large  and  luscious  strawberries  in  the 
back-ground,  lest  you  become  surfeited  and  lose  all  inclination  to  taste  some  of 
MoUie  Stark's  berries,  on  Friday,  June  11,  at  the  residence  of  'Squire  Pontius,  two 
miles  north  of  Canton. 

This  being  our  annual  ''Strawberry  Show,"  which  never  fails  in  bringing  out  a 
fine  display  of  strawberries,  to  which  you  are  all  most  cordially  invited,  and  urgently 
requested  to  be  present. 

I  send  you  copies  of  our  May  meeting  which  please  distribute. 

The  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  is  in  as  good  and  flourishing  condition  as 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  its  organization  seven  years  ago.  We  never  have  less 
than  125  paying  members  on  the  roll,  and  sometimes  -*s  many  as  150.  Have  monthly 
meetings  at  members'  residecces,  and  bad  weather  it  must  be,  indeed,  if  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  is  less  than  100,  and  frequently  we  have  as  high  as  250  to  300. 

At  all  our  meetings  are  fine  displays  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  our  meetings, — of  course,  I  wouldn't  count  out 
those  good  dinners  that  our  wives  and  daughters  are  so  famous  for  providing. 

The  prospects  for  apples  were  never  better.  Pears  not  a  half  crop,  very  full  last 
year.  Cherries  full  crop  ;  first  for  a  number  of  years.  Peaches,  few  budded  ;  seed- 
lings full,  but  not  many  trees.  Grapes  very  full.  Raspberries  very  full.  Blackber- 
ries very  full ;  never  fuller;  not  winter-killed.  Strawberries  very  full,  but  growers 
complaining  of  drouth,  and  praying  for  rain.  Currants  nearly  all  destroyed  by  cur- 
rant worms  ;  the  season  is  from  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  the  average.  Strawberries, 
home-grown,  in  market  May  20.    Ripe  cherries.  May  14. 

J.  F.  NiESz,  Sec'y. 


PEACH-YELLOWS  AND  BLACK-KNOT. 

The  inclosed  communications  have  been  received  in  response  to  inquiries 
about  black  knot  on  plum  and  cherry  trees.  More  information  is  desirable 
about  these  destructive  pests,  but  it  seems  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
probably  no  cure  for  them  where  they  have  once  become  established;  and  that 
the  only  known  practicable  remedy  is  prompt  destruction  of  the  infested  trees. 
— Secretary. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  June  7,  1886. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell: 

Dear  Sir:  As  regards  Black-knot,  will  give  my  views  of  the  origin  and  cure.  Its 
first  appearance  was  May,  1885.  It  seemed  to  be  a  fungus,  and  believing  it  would 
propz^gate  by  seed  or  spores,  intended  to  cut  and  burn,  but  sickness  prevented. 

Some  of  ihe  trees  had  hundreds  of  knots ;  others  a  few,  while  many  had  none. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  dense  the  groves,  the  more  numerous  the  knots,  while  trees  in 
open  ground  mostly  escaped.  Have  seen  but  one  or  two  new  formations,  but  where  the 
branch  or  twig  was  not  killed,  the  disease  has  spread  three  or  four  inches  above  and 
below  the  old  knot.  By  cutting  beneath  the  knot,  I  find  the  inner  bark  discolored 
for  three  or  four  inches  below,  showing  a  preparation  for  next  year. 

Have  twenty- five  varieties  of  plums,  including  five  or  six  native  varieties. 

The  Black-knot  is  confined  to  the  Damson,  Blue  plum.  Muscle,  and  hybrids  of  the 
same. 

The  finer  varieties  and  wild  plums,  also  cherries,  are  free  from  disease.  From  ob- 
servation, have  concluded  to  cut  the  branch  six  inches  below  the  knot  any  time  be- 
fore the  sap  rises  the  following  year. 

"  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Yours  truly,  J.  R.  Hurst. 


Antioch,  Monroe  County,  Ohio,  June  7,  1886. 

George  W.  Campbell : 

The  Black-knot  reached  this  place  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  (Am  not  certain 
about  the  exact  date.)   It  came  from  the  north  and  spread  slowly  to  the  south  and 
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wast.  Last  summer,  it  had  just  reached  a  place  twenty-five  miles  west  of  here  in 
N"oble  county.  It  has  been  very  destructive  to  plum  trees,  and  worse  on  Morello 
cherry  trees.    Last  summer  it  was  much  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  only  remedy  we  have  found  is  to  cut  off  and  burn.  But  few  about  here  have 
tried  to  save  their  trees. 

Queries:    1st.  Has  it  ever  disappeared  in  any  place  where  it  once  got  started? 

2d.  Has  it  ever  been  known  to  attack  apple  trees? 

Is  there  any  variety  of  plums,  except  the  Wild  Goose  that  is  free  from  it? 

The  ''peach  yellows "  are  not  known  in  this  section. 

George  West. 


Lake  Fork,  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  June  7,  1889. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Secretary  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir:  The  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  badly  affected  with  "  black  knot"  in 
this  and  adjoining  portions  of  Wayne  county,  especially  the  cberry,  the  old  sour 
cherries  being  mostly  affected.  It  looks  very  unsightly  to  pass  a  farm  and  see  rows 
of  cherry  trees  nearly  all  dead,  and  as  full  of  "black  knot"  as  trees  are  generally 
full  of  leaves.  I  wish  there  was  a  law  compelling  people  to  cut  them  down  and  burn 
them  up. 

Have  not  been  able  to  detect  any    yellows  "  in  the  peach  as  yet. 

M.  K.  Siebert. 


PEACH  YELLOWS. 

By  J.  F.  NiEsz,  Secretary  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  after  considerable  inquiry  among  our  people,  I  failed  to 
find  a  single  case  of  " peach  yellows"  in  our  county. 

We  have  had  no  peaches  of  any  account  since  the  season  of  1883. 

We  will,  however,  have  a  fair  crop  of  seedling  or  native  peaches  this  season,  but 
very  few  fine  or  budded  peaches,  in  consequence  of  the  thermometer  registering  18° 
below  zero  last  winter. 

BLACK  KNOT." 

We  have  had  the  "black  knot"  on  our  sour  cherry  trees  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  Black  Morello  were  the  first  to  succumb.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  the  large, 
sour  red  cherries  began  to  be  affected.  So  at  present  there  are  no  old,  sour  cherry 
trees  in  the  county  that  are  free  from  the  curse. 

The  plum  trees  are  also  aflected  with  the  disease ;  however,  in  some  localities  they 
seem  to  be  remarkably  free  from  it  yet. 

The  curculio  is  the  greatest  plum  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with,  some  failing 
year  after  year  to  save  any  of  their  plums,  while  a  few  others  can  raise  big  crops 
successively,  without  any  interference  by  the  "  Little  Black  Turk." 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  location  about  two  miles  square,  which  is  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  wherever  there  are  any  plum  trees  about  the  premises,  tht  y  are  annually 
loaded  with  fruit ;  yet  none  of  the  owners  have  been  wise  enough  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity that  lies  within  their  reach,  which  would  lead  on  to  fortune.  It  lies  within 
four  miles  of  a  city  of  over  20,C00  inhabitants;  is  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  and  that  mostly  for  the  coal  that  underlies  it. 

In  this  market,  the  Damson  plum  always  brings  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  quart  to  the 
producer. 

I  believe  that  twenty  acres  of  this  land  set  to  plums  would,  after  coming  into  bearing, 
yield  a  greater  annual  net  income  than  is  now  derived  by  all  the  owners  from  the 
soil. 

P.  S. — No  remedies  excep  cutting  out  or  destroying  affected  trees  recommended. 


"  BLACK  KNOT." 

Look  out  for  the  "black  knot"  on  the  plum  and  cherry  trees,  says  the  Farm 
Journal.  These  knots  are  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite  called  sphaeria  nwrbosa. 
It  developes  from  spores  which  are  wafted  about  by  the  wind.  No  trte  is  safe  in  the 
orchard  where  one  tree  is  affected.  When  once  affected,  it  will  not  take  long  for  the 
whole  tree  to  become  useless.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
aflected  branches  and  burn  them.    Nothing  short  of  burning  will  kill  the  parasite. 


APPENDIX. 


MISSOURI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  issue  a  handsome  volume  of  about  five 
hundred  pages,  by  their  Secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Westport,  Mo. 

We  extract  from  the  proceedings  some  items  of  general  interest,  which  fol- 
low : 

SOME  NEW  APPLES. 

The  Society  has  brousjht  out  three  very  excellent  apples  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
I  believe  we  will  yet  find  some  apple  just  the  thing  we  want  for  our  own  State. 
The  first  is  the  "  Gano,"  a  seedling  found  by  W.  G.  Gano,  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  a  large, 
handsome,  red  apple,  good  bearer,  and  hardy.  The  apple  has  a  bloom  like  the 
Lawver,  and,  although  not  the  best  in  quality,  it  is  a  fair  apple,  very  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  will  sell  well ;  good  keeper,  well  worthy  propagating. 

The  second  is  the  *'  Rankinp,"  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Kirshbaum,  at 
Tolona,  Mo.,  a  medium  to  large  striped  apple,  very  fine  in  quality,  juicy  and  spright- 
ly, good  bearer,  hardy,  and  good  keeper  *  It  took  the  first  premium  as  a  new  apple 
at  the  meeting  at  St.  Joseph,  and  came  within  one  point  of  taking  the  premium  at 
New  Orleans.  It  is  from  seed  brought  from  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Rankins  filty  years 
ago.    It  is  worthy  of  propagation,  and  will  become  valuable  in  Missouri. 

The  third  is  called  the  Loy,"  and  was  found  at  the  county  fair  at  West  Plains, 
Howell  county,  Missouri,  in  October,  1885,  and  obtained  through  Mr.  E.  F.  Hynes, 
of  that  place.  This  apple  resembles  the  Willow  Twig,  is  medium  to  large,  extra 
good  quality,  good  keeper,  and  tree  said  to  be  hardy  and  productive ;  very  valuable 
annual  bearer.    This  apple  took  the  premium  as  the  best  new  apple  at  New  Orleans. 

The  following  is  from  Reports  on  New  Fruits,  by  F.  Lionberger,  of  New 
Florence,  Mo.  : 

Red  Bietigheimer  is  very  highly  spoken  of  here  by  parties  that  have  seen  it  in 
Germany ;  they  say  it  keeps  well  there,  but  here,  however,  it  is  classed  among  fall 
apples,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  amount  to  anything  except  to  satisfy  curi- 
osity. 

My  partner,  Mr.  Gutemann,  has  come  from  the  city  of  Bietigheim,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  horticulture.  He  claims  that  the  Green  Bietigheimer  is  a  much  better 
apple  and  better  keeper.  However,  new  apples,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  well 
tested  before  they  are  introduced  to  the  public.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  no 
new  fruits  could  be  introduced  except  through  the  societies  of  the  respective  States. 

Quinces. — Champion  was  killed  to  the  ground,  while  R.  Mammoth  and  Orange 
came  through  all  right. 

Apricots.— All  the  trees  were  killed,  Russian  and  all. 

Cherries. — E.  Richmond,  Late  Duke,  and  Reine  Hortense  are  in  fine  condition,  but 
all  the  sweet  cherry  trees  were  killed. 

Moore's  Early  and  Worden  grapes  were  recommended  as  the  best  grapes  to 
plant  for  family  use. 
Delaware  did  well  on  high,  dry  land,  especially  when  well  fertilized. 

BEST  SIX  APPLES  FOR  MISSOURI. 

E.  p.  Henry,  of  Butler,  Mo.,  in  recommending  best  six  varieties  of  apples 
for  profit,  and  for  the  family,  said :  Without  hesitation,  then,  I  will  say  that 
my  first  choice  of  an  apple  for  profit  is  Ben  Davis;  second.  Willow  Twig; 
third,  Jonathan;  fourth,  Grimes'  Golden;  fifth,  Minkler,  and  sixth,  Hunts- 
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man ;  and  I  make  this  acknowledgment,  that  I  never  before  left  the  Winesap 
out,  even  of  the  four  best. 

For  the  family  varieties,  would  name  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  June,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Lowell,  Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Streak,  Fameuse,  Grimes'  Golden,  Minkler, 
Jonathan,  Huntsman,  and  Lady  Sweet. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of  Kansas. — The  Ben  Davis  is  the  leading  market  apple, 
and  is  still  being  planted.  Think  we  have  one  better  in  quality,  and  that  is 
the  York  Imperial. 

Henry  Speer  thinks  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  a  good  apple  in  quality,  and  is 
good  enough  to  eat,  at  least  for  him ;  and  the  Ben  Davis  is  the  most  profitable 
of,  all  of  forty  varieties.  Would  like  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  plant 
some  summer  and  fall  apples. 

The  Secretary  names  Ben  Davis,  Willow,  Minkler,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  and 
Rome  Beauty. 

For  Montgomery  county,  best  six  varieties  of  apples : 

For  market — Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Grimes'  Gol- 
den, and  Huntsman. 

For  family. — E.  Harvest,  R.  Astrachan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Smylies'  Red,  Van- 
devere,  Rawle's  Janet,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Smith's  Cider,  Newtown  Pippin, 
G.  G.  Pippin,  and  Pa.  Red  Streak. 

Several  similar  lists  were  furnished,  but  all  recommended  planting  Ben 
Davis  for  profit,  in  the  proportion  of  55  to  90  per  cent. 

REPORTS  UPON  STRAWBERRIES  IN  MISSOURI. 
By  Z.  T.  Russell,  of  Carthage. 

Chas.  Downing. — Plant  rusts,  and  is  not  productive,  therefore  not  profitable. 

Crescent. — Most  productive  and  profitable  by  far  of  any  sort  yet  tried. 

Capt.  Jack. — Had  expected  much  of  this  variety  ;  was*  a  complete  failure,  except  a 
few  berries  that  were  allowed  to  remain,  of  spring-set  plants,  which  were  very  fine. 

Cumberland. — Hardy,  productive,  large,  and  fine,  but  light  colored  and  too  soft  for 
shipment ;  one  of  the  best  for  home  use. 

Windsor  Chief. — Almost  as  productiue  as  Crescent ;  large,  late,  dark  colored ;  valu- 
able for  home  use  and  near  market,  but  too  soft  for  shipment. 

Glendale. — Good  crop  oi  large,  very  firm  berries,  of  dark  color,  and  poor  quality  ; 
late ;  good  shipper. 

Jersey  Queen. — Largest  and  finest  berries  I  ever  saw,  and  very  productive  consider- 
ing its  size  ;  good  quality,  but  too  soft  for  much  handling. 

Manchester. — Large,  well-shaped  berries  ;  productive  ;  pleases  me  very  much  ; 
plant  rather  sensitive  to  heat  and  drouth,  otherwise  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
whole  list,  for  profit. 

Miners.— First  season's  fruiting ;  hardy,  very  productive,  large  and  fine. 


A  HARDY  PEACH. 

The  Kilbourn,  or  Canada  Iron  Clad,  is  probably  the  hardiest  good  peach  known. 
For  an  early  large,  peach,  almost  equal  to  the  Early  Crawford,  and  but  a  few  days 
later,  we  have  found  the  Wager  to  be  a  marvel  of  productiveness  and  hardiness.  But 
we  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  try  it  to  rely  on  budded  trees  rather  than  on  seed- 
lings. This  "reproduction  from  the  seed"  has  proved  to  us  a  ather  uncertainr  busi- 
ness. 


A  DOUBTFUL  OPINION  UPON      THE  YELLOWS." 

"Dying  with  the  yellows,"  said  the  individual  in  the  seat  next  to  me,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  peach  orchard  near  which  our  train  was  passing  rapidly.  "  Dying  with  the  yel- 
lows," exclaims  the  grower  when  he  sees  the  leaves  of  the  trees  turn  to  that  color. 
"  Dying  with  the  yellows."  You  hear  it  wherever  peaches  are  grown,  and  see  it  in 
every  paper  which  publiflhes  fruit  reports. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  held  its  thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  at 
Centralia,  December  8,  9,  and  10,  1885.  The  Society,  by  its  Secretary,  A.  C. 
Hammond,  of  Warsaw,  Illinois,  issues  a  handsome  and  interesting  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  State  and  kindred  Societies,  of  near  400  pages. 

We  make  a  few  selections  from  the  volume : 


ORCHARD  SITES. 

Changed  conditions  are  gradually  working  a  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  selec- 
tions for  orchard  sites.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  more  elevated  and  rolling 
grounds  were  the  best;  some  think  that  this  was  an  error.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  think  it  would  be  now,  provided  the  lower 
grounds  selected  are  susceptible  of  easy  surface  drainage.  As  what  we  are  now  say- 
ing has  ref  r^rence  to  the  section  in  which  we  now  are,  we  ought  to  remark  that  we 
have  here  two  classes  of  fruit  lands — prairie  and  timber — and  it  would  certainly  be 
an  error  to  select  the  bottom  lands  in  the  timber  for  an  orchard  site  in  preference  to 
the  higher  grounds.  For  a  peach  orchard,  we  should  still  prefer  the  higher  grounds 
of  either.  Hi^h  grounds  on  our  prairies  are  not  to  be  avoided,  simply  because  they 
•  are  high,  for  other  fruit.  The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  a  too  rapid  drainage,  and  a  thin 
and  impoverished  soil  as  a  result.  The  increased  attention  given  to  the  removal  of 
all  surface  water  of  late  years  has,  in  my  opinion,  brought  about  the  changed  condi- 
tions referred  to.  The  low  lands  of  to-day  do  not  contain  more  moisture  than  was 
contained  in  the  higher,  twenty  or  twenty-five  year  ago.  B.  Pullen. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  ORCHARD  TREES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Reported  by  Secretary  Hammond. 
Table  showing  the  condition  of  orchard  trees  by  districts  : 

Northern  Central  Southern 
Illinois.  Illinois.  Illinois. 

Per  cent,  of  Apple  trees  dead  and  in  a  dying  condition   56         45  15 

Per  cent,  of  Pear  trees  dead  and  in  a  dying  condition   65         65  18 

Per  cent,  of  Peach  trees  dead  and  in  a  dying  condition   95         82  48 

Per  cent,  of  Cherry  trees  dead  and  in  a  dying  condition   54         49  27 

Table  showing  the  per  cent,  of  an  average  fruit  crop  by  districts : 

Northern  Central  Southern 
Illinois.   Illinois.  Illinois. 

Per  cent,  of  an  average  Apple  crop   12         20  75 

Per  cent,  of  an  average  Pear  crop   5         28  76 

Per  cent,  of  an  average  Peach  crop   ...  18 

Per  cent,  of  an  average  Plum  crop   26         72  69 

APPLE  TREES  UNINJURED. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  varieties  of  apple  trees  are  uninjured?" 
Northern  Illinois  reports  the  following  in  the  order  named :  Duchess,  Snow, 
Red  Astrachan,  Willow  Twig,  Wealthy,  Whitney  No.  20,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Tetofsky,  Tallman's  Sweet,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Sops  of  Wine,  Salome. 
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Central  Illinois — Willow  Twig,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess,  Minkler,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Snow,  Roman  Stem,  Tallman's  Sweet,  Grimes'  Golden,  Wealthy,  Whit- 
ney No.  20. 

Southern  Illinois — Ben  Davis,  Wine  Sap,  Willow  Twig,  Red  Astrachan, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Janet,  Rome  Beauty,  Red  June,  Buckingham,  Northern  Spy. 

VARIETIES  THAT  HAVE  SUFFERED  MOST. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  ''What  varieties  have  suffered  most?"  Northern 
Illinois  reports  Ben  Davis,  Dominie,  Jonathan,  Gilpin,  Wine  Sap,  Rambo, 
Smith's  Cider,  Wagener,  Maiden's  Blush. 

Central  Illinois — Ben  Davis,  Wine  Sap,  Early  Harvest,  Domine,  Little  Ro- 
manite,  Rambo,  Janet,  Baldwin. 

Southern  Illinois — Domine,  Baldwin,  King,  White  Bellflower,  Smith's  Cider. 

PEAR  TREES  UNINJURED. 

Northern  Illinois  reports  the  following  pear  trees  uninjured :  Flemish  Beauty, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Tyson,  Birkett. 

Central  Illinois — Birkett,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Tyson,  Seckel. 

Southern  Illinois — Seckel,  Duchess,  Beurre  d'Anjou.  t 

PEAR  TREES  INJURED. 

In  Northern  Illinois  all  varieties  of  Pear  trees,  except  those  above  mentioned, 
are  dead  or  dying. 

In  Central  Illinois,  Howell,  Bartlett,  and  Madeline  are  badly  injured. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  Bartlett,  Mt.  Vernon,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Winter  Nelis, 
are  badly  injured. 

PEACH  TREES. 

In  Northern  Illinois  all  varieties  of  Peach  trees  are  dead. 
In  Central  Illinois  a  few  may  bear  another  crop. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  Seedlings,  Red  Clings,  and  White  Heath  are  but  slightly 
injured,  while  Smock,  Sal  way,  and  Early  and  Late  Crawfords,  are  badly  hurt. 

CHERRY  TREES. 

In  Northern  Illinois  nearly  all  Cherry  trees  are  reported  killed ;  a  few  Eng- 
lish Morello  may  bear  another  crop. 

In  Central  Illinois  one-tenth  of  the  correspondents  report  the  Early  Rich- 
mond in  a  fair  condition;  all  others  killed. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  and  Reine  Hortense  are 
uninjured;  while  Early  May,  Gov.  Wood,  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Yellow  Spanish  suffered  most. 

CONDITION  OF  ORCHARD  TREES. 

In  Northern  Illinois  the  condition  of  orchard  trees  that  will  finally  recover 
from  the  present  injury,  is  reported  as  follows:  15  per  cent,  good,  10  per  cent, 
fair,  75  per  cent,  unsatisfactory. 
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Central  Illinois — 30  per  cent,  good,  35  per  cent,  fair,  35  per  cent,  unsatis- 
factory. 

Southern  Illinois — 48  per  cer  cent,  good,  24  per  cent,  fair,  28  per  cent,  un- 
satisfactory. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  Northern  Illinois  the  cause  of  the  death  of  fruit  trees  is  attributed  to  ex- 
treme cold,  insects,  pasturing,  neglect,  and  lack  of  adaptation  of  varieties  to 
soil  and  climate. 

In  Central  Illinois,  to  extreme  cold,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  insects, 
starvation,  deep  snowfall  on  unfrozen  ground,  and  severe  freezing  immediately 
after,  and  blue  grass  sod. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  to  insects,  severe  cold,  want  of  proper  drainage  and 
cultivation,  starvation,  neglect. 

LOCATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

Northern  Illinois,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  "Location  of  Orchards,"  re- 
ports as  follows :  50  per  cent,  high  and  dry,  15  per  cent,  medium,  15  per  cent, 
northern  slope,  10  per  cent,  low  and  moist,  10  per  cent,  clay,  timber  soil. 

Central  Illinois — 45  per  cent,  high  and  dry,  35  per  cent,  medium,  20  per 
cent,  low  and  moist. 

•  Southern  Illinois — 48  per  cent,  moist — well  drained,  36  per  cent,  high  and 
dry,  16  per  cent,  medium. 

SUMMER  APPLES. 

Northern  Illinois  recommends  the  following  as  the  best  three  summer  apples : 
Red  Astrachan,  Duchess,  Sops  of  Wine. 

Central  Illinois — Red  Astrachan,  Duchess,  Sops  of  Wine. 

Southern  Ilhnois — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Red  June. 

FALL  APPLES. 

Northern  Illinois  recommends  the  following  as  the  best  three  fall  apples : 
Snow,  Maiden's  Blush,  Wealthy. 

Central  Illmois — Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Snow. 

Southern  Illinois — Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak. 

WINTER  APPLES. 

Northern  Illinois  recommends  the  following  as  the  best  six  winter  apples  : 
Willow  Twig,  Roman  Stem,  Pewaukee,  Tailman's  Sweet,  Salome,  Northern 
Spy. 

Central  Illinois— Willow  Twig,  Jonathan,  Roman  Stem,  Minkler,  Grimes' 
Golden,  Yellow  Bellflower. 

RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

None  of  the  Russian  apples  but  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess,  Tetofsky  and 
Alexander  have  been  fruited,  but  others  are  being  tested,  from  which  good  re- 
sults are  expected. 
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NEW  VARIETIES. 

No  new  varieties  of  any  special  promise  are  reported,  although  a  number  are 
under  the  eyes  of  our  most  careful  horticulturists. 

The  fearful  mortality  among  orchard  trees  in  the  Northern  and  Central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  which  this  report  indicates,  calls  for  a  prompt  and  careful 
examination  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  it  about.  When  we  better  under- 
stand the  qi^estion  of  location,  distance  to  plant,  modes  of  cultivation,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  the  question  will  be 
nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  than  it  now  is. 

ADDITIONAL  REPORTS. 

The  area  of  injury  done  to  orchards,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the  heavy  snow  which  fell  in  the  first  half  of 
December  last  on  the  unfrozen  ground.  Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  weather 
which  followed,  this  snow  did  not  go  off  for  three  weeks.  The  fact  that  the 
greater  injury  was  done  to  winter  varieties  which  bore  full  crops  of  fruit  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  late  growth  which  these  trees  made  in  their  effort  to 
recuperate,  induced  a  condition  of  the  sap  and  wood  which  proved  fatal  to 
them.  With  the  roots  in  a  warm  soil  and  the  branches  in  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  zero  to  twenty  below,  the  results  were  as  I  have  stated. 

Varieties  of  trees  that  bore  no  crop  during  1884,  and  which  are  regarded  as 
less  hardy,  came  through  the  winter  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  my  deductions 
are  correct,  and  I  believe  they  are,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  a  va- 
riety was  tender  because  it  suffered  last  winter. 

From  Mattoon  south  to  Centralia  I  saw  many  young  orchards,  and  talked 
with  a  number  of  farmers  who  contemplate  planting  quite  extensive  orchards 
in  the  spring— thus  showing  that  they  believed  apples  a  paying  investment. 
Ben  Davis,  without  doubt,  leads  all  other  varieties,  with  a  second  choice  for 
Rome  Beauty,  Willow  and  Winesap. 

Mr.  Augustine. — I  came  here  hoping  I  might  learn  of  some  new  varieties  of 
apples  that  were  hardy  in  Northern  Illinois,  outside  of  Duchess,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Walbridge,  Wealthy,  Whitney  No.  20,  and  Pewaukce.  These  have 
proved  to  be  hardy,  but  we  want  others. 

The  Mann  apple  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  it  was  badly  killed  in  the  nursery 
last  winter,  much  more  so  than  Ben  Davis.  The  Winesap  and  Janets  also 
were  killed  in  the  nursery. 


FOREST-TREE  PLANTING. 

>i«  He    *    The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  is  not  well  understood. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  they  have  an  immediate  effect  on  rainfall,  tending 
to  a  greater  quantity  and  an  evenness  in  distribution.  Positive  proofs  of  this 
are  wanting;  hence,  it  is  denied  by  many.  That  forests  equalize  the  flow 
of  streams  and  rivers  will  not  be  denied.  But  the  system  of  drainage  neces- 
sary in  farming  sections  acts  in  the  same  manner  and  to  a  greater  extent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  the  planting  of  forest  trees.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  they  should  be  planted.  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  wind 
breaks,  where  there  are  none,  that  there  ever  was.    A  grove  for  a  sun  break 
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for  stock  is  highly  profitable,  and  is  appreciated  about  as  many  days  in  a  year 
as  a  wind  break. 

There  are  also  local  demands  on  every  farm  sufficient  to  make  a  forest  plan- 
tation of  much  profit.  Many  of  these  demands  could  be  supplied  during  the 
thinning  out  process  necessary  in  a  grove.  These  uses  are  Hkely  to  be  for 
posts,  fence  boards,  poles  for  sheds,  cribs,  firewood,  etc.  On  our  own  place 
we  would  feel  a  serious  loss  were  we  deprived  of  our  small  forests. 

What  to  plant,  will  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  the  planting  is  done. 
The  Catalpa  has  many  friends.  The  Black  Walnut  is  used  very  largely  in  the 
West,  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  easy  propagation,  though  for  the 
purpose  of  lumber  it  is  as  valuable  as  any.  The  European  Larch  and  White  Ash 
are  proving  among  the  most  valuable  with  us.  But  the  former  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  careless  amateur's  hand,  especially  in  its  early  stages 
of  growth.  I  presume  for  this  reason  it  is  not  more  popular.  But  it  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  hardinees,  durability,  straight,  and  rapid  growth.  The  Ash 
is  particularly  v/ell  adapted  for  purposes  of  local  demand.  But  it  is  not  an 
extra  rapid  grower,  and  must  be  trimmed  to  form  straight  growth.  In  many 
respects,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  Osage  Orange.  Its  habits  of  growth, 
however,  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  grower  to  give  it  considerable  attention. 
If  planted  about  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  with  due  attention  to  trimming, 
it  is  probable  a  good  trunk  will  be  formed.  There  is  no  wood  known  that  is 
so  durable.  Tales  of  its  durability  sound  fabulous.  This  quality  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  its  being  so  impervious  to  water;  hence  the  disintegration 
which  is  caused  by  the  action  of  heat  and  frost  on  wood  saturated  with  water 
does  not  take  place.  An  osage  wagon  felloe  of  eight  years'  seasoning  was 
placed  into  water  with  an  oak  felloe  ordinarily  seasoned,  to  note  absorption 
of  water  by  each.  They  were  carefully  weighed  before  and  after.  Affer  soak- 
ing twenty  four  hours  the  oak  showed  a  gain  of  two  and  one  half  ounces,  while 
the  osage  showed  no  apparent  gain. 

It  is  this  characteristic  that  makes  the  Osage  so  valuable  for  wagon  wheels. 
For  purposes  requiring  a  wood  of  so  great  a  durabiHty,  I  know  of  nothing  else 
to  recommend. 


GRAPE-VINE  PROTECTION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Grape  vines,  where  protected  or  even  thrown  on  the  ground,  bore  an  im- 
mense crop  ;  where  left  on  their  supports,  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  in  many 
cases  loss  of  the  vines  as  well. 

The  only  kind  of  grape  that  passed  through  the  winter  unprotected  and  bore 
a  full  crop  was  the  Clinton ;  most  other  kinds  left  on  the  trellis  were  killed  by 
the  cold.  All  vines  on  the  ground  so  that  the  snow  covered  them  bore  a  heavy 
crop.  Martha,  Brighton,  Concord,  Prentiss,  Salem,  and  Worden  have  done 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  Chebanse. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  FRUITS. 

Your  Committee  on  New  Fruits  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  carefully 
examined  the  fruits  on  the  table,  and  find  many  new  ones  of  great  promise, 
especially  apples,  mostly  brought  here  from  the  Southern  States,  and  we  think 
some  of  them  may  be  what  we  are  looking  for,  as  they  are  large,  high  colored, 
good  keepers,  and  very  good  quality. 
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Egyptian  Queen. — From  W.  R.  Grain,  of  Villa  Ridge:  A  very  large^  bright 
yellow  apple,  with  beautiful  red  cheek,  sub-acid,  quality  very  good,  in  season 
from  January  to  May.  Tree  said  to  be  a  strong  grower;  moderately  produc- 
tive; thought  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Sparks. — About  like  Ben  Davis  in  size  and  shape,  greenish  yellow,  yellow- 
fleshed,  mild  sub  acid.  Tree,  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  immensely  produc- 
tive, and  very  much  liked  by  those  who  have  grown  it. 

Pickett.  —Color  of  Willow,  but  larger,  rich  acid,  fine  grained,  very  best  qual- 
ity, season  same  as  Ben  Davis.  Tree,  upright  grower,  medium ;  early  and 
abundant  bearer ;  very  promising. 

Grain's  Spice. — Dull  red,  larger  than  Winesap,  spicy  acid.  Tree,  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer;  season  same  as  Winesap. 

Cache. — Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Pryor's  Red,  about  the  same  size  and 
shape,  but  more  highly  colored,  sub-acid,  very  good;  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  good  shipper. 

Terrell. — In  color  and  size  like  Ben  Davis,  better  in  quality,  but  coarse- 
grained, equally  as  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fink. — Greenish  yellow,  medium  size,  quality  excellent,  fine  grained,  very 
late  keeper,  and  abundant  bearer;  should  be  extensively  tried. 

Middleton. — From  Mr.  Webster,  of  Gentralia :  Grown  by  J.  D.  Middleton, 
luka.  111. ;  greenish,  partly  red,  very  good  tree,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  early 
bearer;  enormously  productive. 

Royal  Pippin- — From  J.  W.  G.  Gray:  Striped  red  and  yellow,  acid  and 
coarse  grained ;  recommended  by  the  grower  on  account  of  its  extreme  hard- 
iness, and  may,  on  that  account,  be  valuable  in  the  extreme  north. 

Red  Winter  Pippin. — From  T.  W.  Thompson,  of  Makanda:  Bright  red, 
medium  size,  mild  sub-acid,  fine  grained,  quality  very  good.  Tree,  an  early 
and  very  abundant  annual  bearer,  foliage  thick  and  heavy ;  very  promising. 

We  find  on  the  table  an  apple  under  the  name  of  Puckatuck,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  Rome  Beauty ;  at  least  we  cannot  see  wherein  it  difi"ers  from  that 
variety. 

NieVs  Keeper. — From  R.  W.  Niel,  Glinton  county :  Striped  red,  medium 
to  large,  very  good,  flesh  fine  grained,  with  a  peculiar,  pleasant  flavor;  said  to 
be  an  early  and  very  abundant  bearer,  and  late  keeper ;  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 


IMPORTANGE  OF  FOREST-TREE  PLANTING. 

*  *  Already  a  portion  of  Northern  Michigan  looks  like  the  desolation  of 
chaos.  A  thousand  years  will  not  again  supply  the  earth  that  has  been  washed 
from  her  ravaged  hillsides.  The  comparatively  few  remaining  timber  lots  " 
yet  standing  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States  are  being  cut  down  to  help  eke  out 
the  livelihood  of  the  family.  The  spring  freshets  come  now  in  many  of  the 
New  England  States  with  a  power  and  terror  formerly  unknown.  The  rural 
population  are  either  moving  to  the  cities,  or  migrating  westward  in  search  of 
more  fertile  lands.  Even  the  soil  of  our  own  fair  State,  in  many  localities,  is 
deteriorating.  Bringing  the  subject  home,  does  forestry  mean  any  thing  to  us 
personally?  It  does,  and  very  much.  Allow  to  me  to  say  this:  If  any 
farmer  has  within  his  premises  an  acre  or  two,  or  a  half  dozen  acres  of  land 
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poorer  than  the  rest,  that  land  will  recuperate  under  timber  cultivation  as  it  will 
with  no  other  available  treatment.  Land  that  is  growing  trees  loses  no  strength, 
but  continually  gains  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil,  and  these  few- 
poorest  acres  will  become  to  your  children  double  the  value,  acre  for  acre,  of 
all  your  farm  contains.  If  your  land  is  low  and  a  trifle  wet,  an  acre  planted 
to  black  walnuts,  in  thirty  years  at  the  lowest  estimate,  will  be  worth  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Full  grown  individual  trees,  stump  and  all,  often  sell  for  that 
amount,  and  a  far  greater  sum  is  often  realized  when  the  best  portions  are  cut 
into  veneers.  The  ash  is  also  a  very  valuable  tree,  so  is  the  common  and  the 
sugar  maple,  and  the  beautiful  wild  cherry  is  becoming  nearly  extmct.  It  will 
pay  to  grow  any  of  these  trees.  Plant  and  care  for  them  intelligently,  and 
your  children  will  rejoice  in  the  harvest.  It  is  pretty  tolerably  safe  to  state 
that  within  thirty  years  from  the  present  time,  timber  of  all  kinds  will  double 
in  value.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
27,000  establishments  for  the  cutting  and  manufacturing  of  lumber,  and  these 
manufactories  employ  148,000  hands.  This  immense  army  of  human  locusts 
mow  down  annually  between  seven  and  eight  million  acres  of  timber,  not  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  which  is  ever  replaced.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  soon, 
and  done  in  a  systematic  way,  too.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  be- 
hind all  other  governments  of  the  world  in  the  consideration  of  this  vital 
topic. — A.  S.  Cutler, 


KANSAS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  have  issued  their  report  for  1885, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  Semi-annual  Meeting,  and  the  nine- 
teenth Annual  Meeting,  held  December  1,  2,  and  3,  and  edited  by  the  Sec- 
retary, G.  C.  Brackett,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  this  interesting  and  valuable  report: 
Kansas  is  evidently  after  the  tree  peddlers  with  very  sharp  sticks,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  law  for  the 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  DECEPTION  IN  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

An  Act  to  punish  misrepresentation  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  shade,  or  or- 
namental trees,  vines,  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas  :  That  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  misrepresent,  deceive,  or  defraud  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
sale  of  any  fruit,  shade,  or  ornamental  tree  or  trees,  or  any  vine,  shrub,  plant,  bulb, 
or  root,  by  substituting  inferior  or  difierent  varieties,  or  who  shall  falsely  represent 
the  name,  ag3,  or  class  of  any  such  fruit,  shade,  or  ornamental  tree  or  trees,  or  any 
vine,  shrub,  plant,  bulb,  or  root,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thiriy  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fiae  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  or  parties  dam- 
aged or  iujured  thereby  in  treble  the  amount  of  all  damages  sustained,  to  be  recovered 
in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  February  19,  1886. 
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SUCCESSFUL  PEAR-GROWING. 
By  T.  L.  Williams,  of  Oswego,  Kansas. 

*  «  *  *  *  It  always  seemed  strange  that  pear  trees  planted  in  land 
having  a  clay  base,  should  fail,  as  has  been  claimed  by  many  growers.  Forty  years 
ago  my  father  planted  an  orchard  upon  such  ground,  which  is  doing  well  this  day. 
I  can  hardly,  from  my  experience,  recommend  sandy  land  for  such  purposes.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  planted  a  dozen  trees,  which  have  been  productive  ever  since.  I  have 
each  year  added  to  my  plantation,  until  now  I  have  nearly  five  thousand  trees  in  or- 
chard form,  and  largely  on  a  clay  base  ;  and  so  far  thes^  have  proven  satisfactory.  I 
have  suffered  less  failures  with  this  fruit  than  with  most  of  the  other  classes. 

As  to  blight,  as  correctly  understood,  I  know  of  none.  All  diseases  of  the  pear 
are  commonly  classed  as  "blight."  Five  years  ago  we  had  heavy  rains,  followed 
with  a  heavy  snow  storm  in  November,  while  the  trees  were  full  of  sap.  Many  trees 
were  pronounced  killed,  but  they  have  grown  fine  crops  each  year  since.  The  pears 
worked  on  quince  root  (called  dwarfs)  become  root-bound  and  die.  Others  have  the 
fibrous  surface  roots  killed  by  a  severe  freeze,  and  also  die.  In  each  instance  they  are 
said  to  have  blighted.  Late  fall  cultivation  produces  a  condition  which  is  liable  to  in- 
jury in  winter,  and  should  not  be  practiced. 

We  are  advised  not  to  manure  pear  trees.  I  have  used  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
wagon-loads  to  an  acre ;  of  course,  such  trees  were  stimulated  into  a  very  strong 
growth.  But  by  repeated  "pinching  in,"  they  were  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Those  not  thus  treated,  winter-killed.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rranuring  of  trees,  as 
it  is  the  treatment  given  them  after  being  manured,  that  causes  injury.  I  have  cul- 
tivated my  trees,  but  not  so  much  as  I  desired  to,  for  want  of  time,  and  those  well 
cultivated  have  done  the  best. 

I  have  used  successfully,  Bartlett,  Angouleme,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Vicar,  Howell, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Flemish  Beauty. 


NEW  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of  Geneva,  Kansas,  reports  upon  a  new  grape,  as 
follows : 

The  Jewel  is  the  name  of  a  new  grape  originated  by  Mr.  John  Burr,  of  Leaven- 
worth. From  Simples  seen  at  Kansas  City  Fair,  I  judge  it  to  be  worthy  of  trial 
when  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  bunch  and  berry  are  both  rather  small.  The 
skin  is  black,  and  very  thin.  The  flavor  is  fully  equal  to  the  Delaware,  or  even 
better.  Its  season  is  very  early,  and  if  the  vine  proves  hardy  and  productive,  it 
will  certainly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  early  grapes. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  KANSAS. 

B.  T.  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  makes  the  following  report  upon  the 
different  varieties : 

Strawberries.— There  are  many  kinds  of  strawberries,  but  few  in  comparison  to  the 
number  are  profitable  to  grow  for  market.  Not  a  few  that  have  been  heralded  in 
the  East  as  the  best  strawberry  for  all  purposes,  have  proved  almost  fruitless  on 
our  soil.  Then  there  are  those  like  the  Crescent,  Capt.  Jack,  Miner's  Prolific, 
Windsor  Chief,  Glendale,  Jersey  Queen,  Mount  Vernon,  and  others,  that  are  adapt- 
ed to  all  classes  of  soil,  and  are  always  welcome.  Whoever  plants  the  Crescent,  can 
do  so  feeling  entire  confidence  in  a  successful  result.  The  rich-flavored  Chas.  Down- 
ing will  please  the  taste  of  most  people,  and  be  a  continual  reminder  of  that  noble- 
minded  horticulturist  whose  name  it  bears.  Capt.  Jack  is  one  of  the  best  shipping 
berries  for  a  distant  market.  Miner's  Prolific  is  a  universally  admired  variety. 
Windsor  Chief  is  as  near  to  the  Crescent  in  productiveness  as  any  variety  grown. 
Sharpiess,  though  its  fruit  is  large,  yields  light  crops.  Mount  Vernon  is  not  firm 
enough  to  be  shipped  safely  a  long  distance,  but  proves  excellent  in  flavor ;  from 
this  we  picked  our  last  berries  for  the  season.  Cumberland  is  a  large  berry  ;  plant 
productive  on  some  soils,  and  when  grown  in  narrow  rows.  The  berry  is  quite 
soft,  therefore  should  be  used  for  the  home  market.    Jersey  Qeen  is  a  grand  berry 
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in  siz3  and  flavor,  and  its  merits  have  not  been  overrated.  The  flesh  is  tender,  but 
firmer  than  the  Cumberland,  and  of  better  flavor;  a  strong  grower.  Connecticut 
Queen  is  much  Hke  the  Chas.  Downing  iu  plant,  only  a  stronger  grower,  and  more 
productive.  Its  color  is  the  only  objection  for  a  market  variety— being  a  dull  brick- 
red.  Bidwell,  a  beautiful  berry,'  of  fine  flavor  ;  but  not  suflSciently  productive  to  be 
a  profitable  market  berry.  I  have  grown  it  in  hills  and  in  matted  rows,  but  it  fails 
in  amount  of  the  product.  Finch,  a  handsome  berry,  but  not  productive.  I  have 
fruited  the  James  Vick  two  seasons.  Its  yield  of  berries,  in  the  season  of  1884,  was 
astonishing.  This  season,  however,  it  disappointed  me ;  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
condemn  it ;  will  give  it  one  more  trial.  The  Manchester,  on  my  soil,  rusts  badly. 
The  berries  are  large  enough,  but  in  taste  they  are  the  poorest  of  any  berry  on  my 
premises.  The  Glendale  has  never  disappointed  me.  Its  fruit  is  not  of  the  best, 
but  it  is  handsome,  productive,  late,  and  firm  enough  to  ship  to  New  Mexico.  My 
first  fruiting  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  past  season,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  claims  set  up  for  it.    It  is  about  as  productive  as  the  Chas.  Downing. 

Raspberrits— The  Cuthbert  was  seriously  injured  by  the  winter  of  1884,  but  in  the 
winter  of  1885  it  was  not  injured  in  the  least.  The  Keliance  is  a  dark-red  berry, 
inclined  to  crumble  when  picked  ;  second  rate  in  taste  ;  bush  perfectly  hardy.  The 
Hansen  is  the  earliest  red  raspberry  ;  second  rate  in  fl.ivor;  bush  not  near  as  strong 
a  grower  as  the  Turner,  Thwack,  or  Cuthbert.  The  berries  of  the  Superb  are  very 
large,  and  about  as  dark  as  the  Philadelphia,  but  it  crumbles  badly  when  picked. 
The  bush  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  much  inclined  to  sucker.  As  a  market  berry 
it  will  not  attain  to"^  much  popularity.  Shaefler's  Colossal  is  the  strongest  grower, 
red  or  black,  on  my  grounds.  It  is  v-ry  productive  ;  fruit  dark  red  with  a  purplish 
tint,  and  second  rate  in  taste.  If  consumers  can  be  educated  to  like  the  taste  of  the 
Shaeffer,  it  will  become  a  great  favorite  among  raspberry  growers.  The  Caroline  is 
the  most  beautiful  raspberry  on  my  grounds,  and,  to  my  taste,  the  best.  The  berry 
is  a  pale  orange  or  bufi  color,  with  pinkish  tint,  and  as  large  as  the  Souhegan ;  the 
bush  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  as  strong  a  grower  as  the  Hansell.  The  Crimson  Beauty 
I  have  fruited  but  one  season  ;  the  bush  is  a  strong  grower ;  berries  scattering  and 
tender.  The  Marlboro  I  planted  last  spring.  The  first  season's  growth  is  very  fine. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  equal  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  introducer. 

Blackberries. — There  is  a  stromg  desire  abroad  for  a  better  blackberry  than  we  now 
have.  The  Kittatinny  is  large  enough,  but  it  is  not  hardy  ;  then,  it  is  liable  to  a  dis- 
ease called  rust,  that  may  appear  at  any  time  or  place.  The  Snyder  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  suit  the  demand.  The  Taylor  is  thought  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  Snyder  in  size,  but  it  is  not.  as  productive.  The  Early  Har- 
vest is  a  good,  early  berry*  and  safe  while  there  are  gentle  breezes  from  the  south  ; 
but  the  first  Alaskan  or  Greenland  blizzard  destroys  a  summer's  growth  of  wood,  or 
a  crop  of  fruit.  Hence,  with  these  ills  in  view,  there  is  no  blackberry  now  in  sight 
as  trusty  as  the  Snyder.  If  some  enterprising  fruit-grower  can  produce  a  native, 
hardy  blackberry  as  large  or  larger  than  the  Kittatinny  and  productive  as  the  Sny- 
der, a  long-felt  want  will  be  supplied. 


UNHEALTHY  APPLE  TREES. 

The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  apple  tree,  too  often  found  in  Eastern  Kansas,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence:  the  prolonged,  plethoric  growth  in  the^after 
part  of  the  season  ;  and  as  much  of  the  damaging  efiect  is  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should  seek  to  strengthen  that  part  of  it.  To  do 
this,  we  must  commence  with  the  seed.  These  should  be  selected  from  the  hardiest 
kinds  (or  better,  from  seedling  trees),  and  planted  in  moderately  fertile  land,  avoid- 
ing all  stimulating  manures.  Plant  in  nursery  rows,  and  grow  them  until  two  years 
old  ;  then  select  such  as  give  evidence  of  hardihood,  and  transplant  to  the  orchard 
rows.  In  selecting,  reject  all  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  form  strong  tap-roots,  or 
cut  all  such  roots  back  as  much  as  they  will  bear.  When  the  trees  have  attained  to 
the  necessary  growth,  top-graft  them  on  the  trunk,  or  in  their  branches  with  such 
varieties  as  are  desired  to  be  grown. 

In  seeking  a  site  for  an  orchard,  southern  exposures  should  be  avoided.  I  would 
select  in  the  following  order  of  preference;  viz.:  northwest,  north,  or  northeast; 
though  an  exposure  towards  the  east  is  not  to  be  discarded  when  the  others  men- 
tioned are  not  available.  On  the  north  side,  in  eastern  Kansas,  will  be  found  the 
thinnest  sub-soil,  which  is  an  important  item  in  regard  to  a  healthy  growth,  and 
which  is  conducive  to  longevity. — Prof.  F.  Hawn,  of  Leavenworth. 

9  HOR 
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ARE  SEEDLING  TREES  HARDIER  THAN  THOSE  PROPAGATED 
BY  BUDDING  OR  GRAFTING? 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  "  Are  grafted  or  budded  trees  as  healthy 
and  capable  of  enduring  the  severity  of  our  climate  as  seedlings?" 

While  this  form  of  inquiry  is  that  commonly  used,  and  in  conversation  may 
be  understood,  it  is  erroneous,  as  it  implies  that  there  are  two  classes  of  trees, 
having  peculiarly  and  differently-constituted  properties,  which  is  not  true,  as 
all  varieties  under  cultivation  are  seedlings ;  therefore,  to  properly  reach  the 
object  of  the  question,  it  should  be  re-formed  as  follows :  Are  varieties  pro- 
pagated by  budding  or  grafting  as  healthy  and  as  capable  of  enduring  the 
severity  of  our  climate  as  those  propagated  by  seeds  ?  "       *        *  * 

If  the  tree  from  which  the  cions  or  buds  are  taken  is  known  to  be  hardy, 
and  they  are  worked  on  known  hardy  stock,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  such  trees  will  be  hardy  also,  when  grown  under  similar  conditions  of  the 
parent  tree.  But  if  the  propagation  is  worked  on  a  lot  of  promiscuous,  un- 
tried seedling  stocks,  then  there  is  no  reliability  in  the  hardihood  of  the  propa- 
gated tree,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  seedlings  are  both  tender  and  hardy,  and 
that  the  term  seedling  does  not  imply  in  any  sense  a  degree  of  hardiness  in 
the  plant. 

If  the  process  of  budding  or  grafting  is  properly  conducted,  the  union  be- 
comes complete,  and  the  circulation  of  sap  will  pass  through  unobstructed,  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  tree.  No  material  derangement  of  the  functions  will 
occur,  and  Nature  continues  her  work  of  enlarging  and  building  up  the 
structure,  by  the  addition  of  annual  layers  over  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
tree.  The  process  of  propagating  many  classes  of  plants  by  cuttings,  and  even 
layering,  is  on  the  same  principle,  and  does  not  excite  the  question  of  impair- 
ment of  their  physical  conditions  of  health  and  hardihood.  Says  the  late 
Dr.  Warder,  *'A  graft  is  nothing  more  than  a  cutting  helped,  and  if  a  plant 
grown  from  a  cutting  is  hardy,  why  should  its  growth  be  any  less  so,  when 
helped  by  being  inserted  into  a  tree  or  root?"  On  this  point  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  facts.  The  Rawle's  Janet,  Winesap,  and  Ben  Davis 
— and  I  might  enumerate  hundreds  of  other  varieties — have  been  propagated 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  by  such  methods;  or  the  Roxbury  Russet, 
which  dates  back  through  two  centuries ;  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Bald- 
win, a  century;  or  the  famous  Bartlett  pear,  which  was  introduced  to  this 
continent  over  one  hundred  years  ago — all  have  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  through  such  systems  of  propagation,  repeated  thousands, 
yea,  millions  of  times,  and  we  find  them  to-day  true  to  their  kind,  and  so  far 
as  propagation  is  concerned,  as  healthy  in  tree  as  at  any  period  of  their  time, 
considering  the  respective  age  of  trees.  If  such  process  even  slightly  impaired 
the  physical  strength  and  vigor,  would  they  not  under  the  so  oft  repetition 
have  been  worn  out  long  ago? — G.  C.  Brackett,  Laivrence,  Kan. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

What  are  we  doing  to-day?  Stripping  the  country  of  timber  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  a  recklessness  and  a  wastefulness  of  methods  and  an  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  either  the  teachings  of  the  past  or  the  known  wants  of  the  future,  that 
seem  madness.  Not  content  with  satisfying  our  own  demands,  we  are  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  lumber  which  should  remain  on  the  stump.  Farmers 
clear  more  land  than  they  can  cultivate,  in  the  face  of  a  wealth  of  open  public 
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domain.  We  burn  and  trample  down  and  otherwise  destroy  thousands  of  acres 
of  vigorous  shoots  every  year.  Private  estates  are  wasted;  public  lands  are 
robbed.  The  Northern  States  have  about  twelve  years'  supply  of  timber,  at 
the  present  rate  of  cutting.  When  the  same  pressure  and  exhaustive  processes 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  South,  the  forests  are  doomed  in  seventeen  years. 
An  equivalent  of  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  best  Wisconsin  timber  land  is  cut 
every  year,  to  supply  Nebraska  and  Kansas  alone.  Ohio  has  not  a  merchant- 
able walnut  tree  in  the  State,  and  her  Governor  officially  announces  that  two 
hundred  years  will  scarcely  make  good  the  ravages  of  the  last  half  century. 
The  forest  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1880  was  estimated  at  $700,000,000— 
almost  entirely  denuding  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  acres.  Wood  is  used 
for  fuel  where  we  should  use  coal ;  for  shoe-pegs,  where  we  should  use  metal ; 
for  fences,  where  we  should  herd  or  soil  our  cattle  (the  fences  in  Ohio  are  said, 
by  competent  authority,  to  be  worth  more  than  all  the  cattle) ;  for  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  when  the  wires  should  be  under  ground ;  for  city  walks, 
where  we  should  use  brick  or  stone  or  asphalt;  as  pulp  in  paper,  thereby  giv- 
ing us  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  both  durability  and  comfort ;  for  railroad 
fencing,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  only  to  be  buried  in 
winter  and  burned  in  summer — when  a  live  fence  would  cost  far  less  and  do 
far  better  work.  In  these,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  all  avoidable,  and 
most  of  them  inexcusable,  we  waste  our  substance.  A  clever  statistician  has 
estimated  that  when  our  inheritance  has  been  exhausted,  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  world  could  not  carry  us  lumber  as  fast  as  we  now  use  it.  This,  too, 
remember,  is  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence ;  when 
we  have  a  population  of  but  about  sixteen  to  the  square  mile.  What  will  be 
our  condition  at  the  close  of  the  next  century,  if  this  recklessness  continues  ? 
What  shall  we  do  about  it? — Jas.  H.  Canfield,  Kansas  State  University. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FORESTS  ON  TEMPERATURE  AND  MOISTURE. 

Dr.  Ernst  Ebermayer,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  Bavaria,  states:  ''For  five 
years,  observations  have  been  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  at  seven  differ- 
ent points,  respecting  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  on  the  quantity  of  rain- 
fall, etc.  The  facts  are  based  on  five  thousand  different  observations,  made 
during  the  years  1868  to  1872,  with  the  help  of  instruments  most  ingeniously 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  With  these,  twice  every  day,  at  fixed  hours, 
and  at  all  seven  points,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  measured  for  compari- 
son, in  the  forests  as  well  as  the  open  fields,  at  the  surface  and  at  a  depth,  re- 
spectively, of  one-half,  one,  two,  three,  and  four  feet  According  to  these, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  forest  soil  is  on  an  average,  21  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  in  the  open  fields,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  forest  is  on  an  average,  10  per  cent,  lower  than  that  in  the 
open  fields.** 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  forests  on  the  general  health,  Hon.  H.  Seymour 
says:  ''The  effects  of  forests  upon  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  State  is 
great.  The  philosopher  Boyle  long  since  stated  that  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
Island  of  Ternate,  long  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness,  the  clove 
trees  grew  in  such  plenty  as  to  render  their  product  almost  valueless.  To  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  most  of  the  spice  forests  were  destroyed.  Im- 
mediately the  island — previously  cool,  healthy,  and  pleasant — became  hot, 
dry,  and  sickly,  and  unfit  for  human  residence."    It  is  known  that  the  general 
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clearing  away  of  forests  in  this  country  has  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature in  summer. 

Dr.  J.  p.  Hooper,  of  the  Royal  Kew  Gardens,  says:  *'The  presence  of 
forests  plays  a  most  important  part  in  storing  the  rainfall,  and  yielding  up 
gradually  to  the  streams  a  continuous  supply  of  water.  Moreover,  the  rain  is 
retained  by  forests  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  gradually  permeates  to  the 
subsoil,  and  so  feeds  the  underground  water-bearing  strata  upon  which  springs 
and  wells  must  eventually  depend." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND 

SEEDSMEN. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florist  and  Seedsmen  met  at  the 
Agricultural  Department  building,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  from  June  16  to  20, 
1886.  The  list  of  the  new  officers  elected  is  given  in  our  news  columns. 
A  strong  effort  was  made  to  elect  Herbert  Myrick  as  Secretary  instead  of  D. 
Wilmot  Scott,  of  Galena,  111.,  who  was  re  elected. 

A  great  lack  of  system  and  proper  arrangement  marred  the  meeting,  which 
resembled  an  assemblage  of  school  boys  for  fun,  rather  than  a  convention  of 
men  for  business  purposes.  From  400  to  500  members  were  present,  and  27 
States  were  represented  by  Vice-Presidents.  Many  had  traveled  long  dis- 
tances, and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  of 
time  and  money  to  learn  so  little.  The  young  members  who  hoped  to  learn 
something  which  would  be  of  use  or  profit  to  them  on  their  return  home,  were 
especially  disappointed.  One  good  thing  the  Convention  did — and  that  was 
outside  its  legitimate  business — it  passed  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
Oleomargarine  Bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  meeting  in  1887: — Rural 
Neiv  Yorker. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

PresideDt,  C.  L.  "Watrcus,  of  Iowa;  First  Vice-President,  M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Illinois; 
Secietary,  D.  "Wilmot  Scott,  of  Illinois;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Whitney,  of  Ulnois  ;  S.  D 
Bear,  of  Dayton,  Yice-President  for  Ohio. 


PEACH  YELLOWS. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  Professor  D. 
P.  Penhallow,  at  Houghton  Farm,  to  discover  the  cause  of,  and  remedy]  for 
peach  yellows.    The  conclusions  reached  are  : 

That  peach  yellows  is  not  caused .  primarily  by  fungi  or  parasitic  plants, 
although  they  may  accompany  and  aggravate  it  by  their  attacks  on  the  plant 
weakened  by  disease ;  nor  is  it  caused  by  too  much  dampness  or  heat  in  the 
atmosphere,  nor  by  unseasonable  frosts  or  excessive  winter  cold,  nor  by  want 
of  proper  drainage  in  the  soil,  nor  by  the  use  of  fermentable  stable  manure. 
The  primary  cause  he  considers  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  certain  food- 
constituents,  especially  potash  and  chlorine,  which  are  supplied  in  the  well- 
known  German  potash  salt,  muriate  of  potash. 

The  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease  are — unusual  features  in  the  cellu- 
lar structure  and  contents,  which  are  evident  under  the  microscope  only ;  an 
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excess  of  lime  in  wood  and  fruit,  and  deficiency  of  potash  and  chlorine,  which 
can  be  detected  only  by  chemical  analysis;  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit ;  smaller  leaves,  with  a  red  or  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  usual  green ;  a 
dark  and  parched  appearance  of  the  bark  on  the  main  limbs.  The  disease  ap- 
pears gradually,  first  on  young  branches,  from  which  it  spreads  over  the  whole 
tree ;  it  can  be  detected  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  cell-structure  and 
contents,  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  any  outward  symptons  ;  of  these  he 
considers  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  an  unnatural  color  and  flavor 
as  the  most  important. 

In  the  way  of  possible  remedies,  use  stable  manure  with  caution  ;  trim  off  dis- 
eased branches  as  far  as  possible  without  too  seriously  mutilating  the 
tree,  and  cultivate  carefully.  Apply  the  following  mixture  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers :  25  pounds  kieserit,  100  to  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  450 
pounds  dissolved  bone-black,  at  the  rate  of  six  to  nine  pounds  of  the  mixture 
to  each  tree ;  if  the  trees  are  badly  diseased,  add  more  muriate,  about  four 
pounds  to  each  tree,  in  spring  before  growth  begins,  and  in  the  fall.  Spade 
the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  mulch  with  the  inverted  sod  or  straw, 
and  apply  the  fertilizer  on  this  mulch,  thus  avoiding  too  near  an  approach  to 
the  roots.  The  evidence  of  this  theory  of  the  cause  is  found  partly  in  the 
cures  that  have  been  effected  by  this  treatment  with  muriate  of  potash.  The 
remedy  is  a  simple  one  for  so  destructive  a  disease,  and  is  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful trial  by  all  whose  peach  orchards  are  attacked  by  it. 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR  GRAPE  MILDEW. 

This  remedy  has  been  applied  with  remarkable  success  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
recommended  by  the  department  and  schools  of  Agriculture.  Their  articles 
are  too  long  to  give  you  a  complete  translation  of  them.  They  all  agree, 
however,  in  reporting  the  most  astonishing  success  of  the  new  remedy. 

This  remedy  consists  simply  of  a  lime  wash  or  "lime  milk,"  as  the  French 
call  it,  which  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  and  one  half  kilos 
(about  five  and  one  half  pounds)  of  fresh  Ijme  slacked  in  100  litres  (twenty-six 
and  one-half  gallons)  of  water.  With  this  liquid  the  vines  are  sprinkled 
abundantly,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  August  this 
operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times. 

With  this  mixture  no  special  care  need  to  be  taken,  as  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  injurious  to  health,  and  even  if  some  of  the  lime  should  still  adhere  to 
the  grapes  when  they  are  ripe,  this  could  be  easily  removed  by  washing  the 
fruit  in  water. 

In  speaking  of  the  reeults  of  the  treatment  Prof.  Velicogna  says : 
^'  In  every  row  of  vines  which  had  not  been  limed,  but  had  been  sulphured 
energetically  and  at  several  times,  on  each  vine  and  on  each  cane  not  limed, 
the  Peronospera  (mildew)  had  made  such  ravages,  as  I  have  never  seen  before 
n  our  country.  The  10th  of  the  month,  September,  four-fifths  of  the  leaves 
were  lost.  On  some  vines  some  canes  had  no  trace  of  foliage  left,  the  grapes 
are  few,  badly  nourished  and  quite  green,  and  the  shoots  of  this  year  are  short, 
sickly  and  puny. 

All  the  rows  of  vines,  every  plant,  every  cane,  which  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August  has  been  limed  five  or  six  times,  are  completely 
exempt  from  the  peronospera ;  not  a  trace  of  the  disease.  The  vines  have 
conserved  all  their  leaves,  whitened  by  the  lime,  but  large  and  fully  formed, 
and  of  a  dark  green  color  when  they  are  washed.    As  everywhere  else,  there 
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are  not  a  great  many  grapes,  but  the  bunches  are  fine,  well  developed,  well 
nourished  and  black  as  ink." 

Now  an  yone  who  knows  how  some  of  our  finest  grapes,  the  Delaware  for 
instance,  suffer  from  the  mildew  in  unfavorable  seasons',  how  in  many  sections 
they  cannot  be  grown  at  all  for  this  reason,  will  appreciate  the  high  value  of 
this  discovery  of  a  simple  and  practical  remedy,  and  its  importance  if  it  should 
prove  equally  efficacious  here. 

We  propose  to  make  thorough  expeiiments  with  it  next  season,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  all  of  you  who  are  interested  in  the  grape  and  who  may 
have  suffered  in  your  vines  from  the  ravages  of  mildew  and  rot,  to  give  the 
new  remedies  a  fair  trial,  remembering,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  any 
remedy  depends  entirely  upon  its  timely  and  thorough  application.  Life  and 
health  permitting,  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  compare  notes,  and  report  favor- 
able results  at  the  time  of  our  next  annual  winter  meeting. — G.  E.  Meissner, 
in  Rural  World. 


REMEDY  FOR  GRAPE-ROT. 

A  writer  says:  have  reason  to  believe  that  copperas  will  prevent  the 
grape  rot.  In  a  small  vineyard  in  Massillon,  O.,  where  a  quart  of  copperas  to 
the  square  rod  had  been  sown  in  July  for  three  years  there  was  no  rot,  while 
other  grapes  in  the  same  neighborhood  have  rotted  more  or  less  every  year. 
They  formerly  rotted  in  this  vineyard." 


MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Sulphide  of  potash  has  proved  in  our  practice  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
it  by  the  English  press  as  a  destroyer  of  mildew  on  roses,  chrysanthemums  and 
some  other  greenhouse  plants.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water  and  thrown  on  the  affected  foliage  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe  will  wholly 
destroy  the  fungus,  and  the  leaves  will  not  be  injured. —  Vick's  Magazine. 


MANURING  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Moore  addressed  the  New  England  Farmers'  Club  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Grape  Culture  "  at  a  recent  meeting.  From  the  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  As  far  as  manuring  is  concerned,  any  land  that  is  rich  enough  to  bear 
forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  rich  enough  to  grow  grapes.  As  far  as  my 
own  course  is  concerned,  I  have  not  used  manure  after  planting.  I  have  used 
applications  sometimes  of  bone  and  ashes,  and  sometimes  of  bone  and  potash 
salts,  with  occasional  plaster  of  paiis  mixed  with  it,  because  the  grape  requires 
more  or  less  sulphur  in  the  soil ;  the  plaster  of  paris  is  the  cheapest  way  you 
can  get  it.  It  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  does  not  cost  much.  You  can  buy  a 
ton  for  five  or  six  dollars,  and  it  is  as  good  an  application  for  that  purpose  as 
anything  that  I  know  of.  The  reason  why  you  don't  want  to  apply  animal 
manure  largely  to  your  grapes  is,  that  it  induces  a  rank,  coarse  growth  of  wood 
and  foliage,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  fruit.  You  want  a  fair, 
moderate  growth  of  wood  and  that  is  all.    You  want  a  medium  sized  wood. 
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The  cane  should  be  about  the  size  of  your  little  finger,  and  it  will  bear  larger 
bunches  and  more  of  them  than  if  it  is  three  times  as  large.  You  want  to  have 
them  well  ripened.  Stimulating  the  vine  by  animal  manure  makes  it  grow 
until  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  as  well.  The  fruit  buds  do 
not  thoroughly  develope  until  the  wood  is  partially  ripe.  I  think  you  can 
make  a  much  stronger  fruit  bud  by  moderate  manuring  than  if  you  put  too 
much  animal  manure." 


SCRAPING  AND  WHITEWASHING  THE  BARK. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  Michigan  Horticulturist 
as  follows  : 

'•A  reason  often  given  why  the  rough  bark  of  trees  should  be  scrai)ed  off  and 
why  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash  should  be  applied  is  that  this  treatment  will  kill 
insects.  Before  resorting  to  either  of  these  processes,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  insect  troubles,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 
insects  make  their  home  in  the  rough  bark  of  trees  and  perpetuate  their  species 
there.  The  curculio  does  not,  but  inhabits  the  soil  beneath  the  trees,  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  season;  the  orchard  caterpillar  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  young  twigs ; 
bark-lice  choose  smooth  rather  than  rough  bark ;  the  peach  grub  goes  to  the 
root  and  not  to  the  rough  bark,  and  the  apple  borer  more  frequently  damages 
the  small  smooth  trees.  A  few  of  the  codling  worms  crawl  under  the  rough 
bark,  but  destroying  only  these  would  mak'i  but  a  small  impression  on  the 
whole  numbers.  Good  judges  think  that  scraping  the  bark  renders  it  more 
susceptible  to  the  cold  of  winter,  and  coating  the  bark  with  a  shell  of  lime  is  of 
litde  use.  It  is  much  better  to  promote  growth  by  good  cultivation  or  by  a 
top-dressing  of  manure,  and  to  kill  insects  on  the  branches  by  direct  attack 
whenever  they  may  be  found.  If  lime  is  applied  to  bark  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  wash  which  will  scarcely  change  the  color.  Trees  thus  treated 
usually  grow  better  than  others,  because  those  who  take  this  care  usually  give 
good  attention  generally." 


POISON  SPRAY  FOR  ORCHARD  TREES. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Yeomans  speaks  from  much  experience,  in  the  Country  Gentlemany 
of  London  purple  for  orchard  enemies  as  better  than  Paris  green,  because  it  is 
cheaper,  mixes  well  with  water,  and  does  not  need  to  be  stirred  to  prevent  pre- 
cipitation. A  pound  to  one  hundred  gallons  is  a  suitable  proportion,  the  poison 
being  first  made  paste  like  in  a  small  dish  and  then  added  to  the  tank.  He 
applies  it  with  a  force  pump,  suction  pipe,  hose,  etc.,  costing  all  complete,  $10, 
one  man  driving  the  team  and  directing  the  nozzle,  while  another  works  the 
pump  vigorously.  Thus  hundreds  of  trees  may  be  sprayed  in  a  day.  He 
thinks  the  best  time  is  about  when  the  blossoms  fall,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be  convenient,  and  the  effect  is  very  soon  noticeable  in  improved  quality 
of  fruit,  due  to  the  destruction  not  only  of  canker  worms  and  codling  moths," 
but  of  all  other  insects  injurious  to  the  apple.  The  New  York  Tribune,  from 
which  we  copy  this,  says  that  those  who  may  try  this  heroic  treatment  were 
IsPtely  cautioned  by  Mr.  Baker  against  the  danger  of  turning  animals  upon  the 
grass  until  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  washed  by  heavy  rains. 
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THE  INCREASING  DESTRUCTIVENESS  OF  INSECTS. 

Not  long  ago,  a  horticultural  writer  of  considerable  prominence,  urged  in  one 
of  our  leading  agricultural  journals  that  all  wild  trees  and  shrubs  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  vicinity  of  our  orchards.  It  was  argued  that  the  presence 
of  such  vegetation  would  attract  these  insect  enemies,  and  so  bring  added 
danger  from  their  ravages,  but  this  seems  a  wrong  conclusion.  Facts  show 
conchisively  that  the  removing,  not  the  planting  of  these  wild  and  uncultivated 
plants,  is  what  has  augmented  the  evil  in  our  midst.  With  plenty  of  wild 
cherry  trees  about  the  orchard,  the  trees  in  the  orchard  will  suffer  almost 
none  from  the  tent  caterpillar.  And  how  much  easier  to  destroy  these  cater- 
pillars in  ii  few  wild  cherry  trees  than  when  they  are  scattered  wide  through  a 
whole  orchard.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  apple 
tree  borers  and  the  apple  maggot.  If  we  have  the  wild  haw  and  the  wild  crab 
in  goodly  numbers  near  by,  the  apple  trees  and  their  fruit  will  suffer  less  ; 
often  none  at  all.  I  believe  then  that  reasoning  from  the  insect  side  of  the 
question,  we  may  better  plant,  than  to  uproot  or  cut  down  these  wild  plants  or 
trees. 


THE  RUSSIAN  APRICOT. 

The  fruit  of  the  Russian  Apricot  is  quite  similar  to  Early  Golden  in  shape, 
size,  and  color ;  but,  as  the  trees  are  seedlings,  it  varies  very  much  in  size,  color, 
and  quality.  They  are  productive  and  valuable  for  sections  where  the  peach 
is  hardy,  but  not  suitable  for  other  localities.  They  winter  kill  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  in  Northern  Iowa,  and  also  in  Nebraska.  Ihey  do  well  in  the 
peach  regions,  and  even  north  of  them  in  Michigan,  also  in  Western  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  and  all  regions  south  of  those  States. 

The  Mennonites  brought  this  fruit  from  Odessa  and  Bessarabia.  The  climate 
there  is  very  near  like  this  (Central  Kansas),  and  by  no  means  the  cold  49th 
degree  N.  latitude,  as  often  represented. — A.,H.  Griesa. 

[The  great  drawback  to  Apricot-growing  is  the  early  blooming  character  of 
this  fruit.  It  is  most  always  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  late  sprir  g  frost.  In  tree, 
the  Russian  Apricot  is  entirely  hardy;  whether  its  bloom  is  later,  and  therefore 
comparatively  safer,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  P.  M.  Augur  expresses  his  views 
in  the  Manchester  Mirror,  as  follows :  "  The  term  *  Russian  Apricot '  is  very 
vague  and  indefinite,  as  much  so  as  a  'Massachusetts  apple';  it  may  mean  a 
good  thing  or  a  very  poor  thing.  Those  of  us  who  were  induced  to  invest 
somewhat  in  the  Russian  Mulberry,  so-called,  are  fully  aware  that  not  every- 
thing bearing  the  name  Russian,  is  desirable.  Now  out  of  a  great  deal  of  chaff 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  grains  of  wheat.  Some  of  the  \ery  best  seed- 
lings of  the  Russian  Apricot  are  being  tested,  and  will  in  due  time  appear  under 
their  own  individual  names,  properly  indorsed  as  varieties  worthy  of  trial  merely. 
Our  own  impressions  are,  after  hearing  Professor  Budd  converse  on  these  mat- 
ters, both  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  and  at  the  American  Pomological 
Convention  at  Grand  Rapids,  that  we  run  much  less  risk  at  present  in  experi- 
menting with  the  Prunus  Simoni,  or  Apricot  Plum,  than  with  the  Russian 
Apricot  in  its  first  crude  appearance;  but  we  would  by  no  means  discourage 
those  who  have  ample  grounds  and  purses  from  experimenting  with  both  ;  only 
we  say,  don't  expect  too  much  or  you  may  be  disappointed."] 
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POTTING  PLANTS. 

In  setting  plants  in  the  ground  in  pots,  be  sure  to  stop  up  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  to  prevent  worms  from  entering.  If  you  have  coal  ashes  at 
hand,  put  a  handful  of  them  under  each  pot,  and  no  worms  will  trouble  them. 
Plants  in  pots,  in  the  ground,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drying  out. 
They  need  to  be  watered  occasionally. 


SUNFLOWERS  FOR  FUEL. 

• 

I  grow  one  acre  of  them  every  year,  and  have  plenty  of  fuel  for  the  stove  ' 
the  whole  year  round,  and  use  some  in  the  other  stove  besides.  I  plant  them 
in  hills  the  same  as  corn  (only  three  seeds  to  the  hill),  and  cultivate  the  same 
as  corn.  I  cut  them  when  the  leader  or  top  flower  is  ripe,  letting  them  lay 
on  the  ground  two  or  three  days.  In  that  time,  I  cut  off  all  the  seed  heads, 
which  are  put  into  an  open  shed,  with  a  door  in  it,  the  same  as  a  corn  crib. 
The  stalks  are  then  hauled  home  and  packed  in  a  common  shed,  with  a  good 
roof  on  it.  When  cut  in  the  right  time  the  stalks,  when  dry,  are  hard  as  oak, 
and  make  a  good  hot  fire,  while  the  seed  Ijeads,  with  the  seed  in,  make  a  bet- 
ter fire  than  the  best  hard  coal.  The  seed,  being  very  rich  in  oil,  will  burn 
better  and  longer,  bushel  for  bushel,  than  hard  coal.  The  sun  flower  is  very 
hard  on  land.  "  The  piece  of  ground  selected  to  plant  on  should  be  highly  en- 
riched with  manure.  In  the  great  steppes  (prairie)  region  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  and  in  Tartary,  where  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  here  in  Dakota, 
the  sunflowers  are  and  have  been  for  centuries  past,  the  only  kind  of  fuel 
used." — Cheyenne  Sun^  Cor. 


TO  KILL  WORMS  IN  POTS. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  a  communication  in  Vick's  Magazine,  from  a 
lady  who  stuck  matches  in  the  soil  about  her  plants,  to  kill  or  drive  away  the 
small  white  worms  she  found  there.  I  tried  it  on  a  few  plants,  feeling  almost 
afraid  that  the  phosphorus  would  injure  them,  but  I  found  that  it  did  not,  and 
I  also  found  that  the  worms  soon  disappeared.  I  generally,  however,  use  lime- 
water  for  driving  these  pests  out  of  the  soil.  Slake  a  piece  as  large  as  a  teacup 
in  a  pailful  of  rain  water.  Pour  off  this  water,  after  the  lime  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  use  it  as  you  would  ordinary  water  about  your  plants.  The  worms 
will  leave,  and  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application.  I  ought, 
however,  to  caution  you  against  using  it  on  azaleas,  as  these  plants  do  not  like 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  lime  in  any  shape. 


TO  GROW  PLANTS  WELL. 

Never  let  the  soil  in  flower  pots  get  dry  enough  to  injure  the  tender  roots  at 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  To  prevent  this,  apply  water  enough  to  thoroughly  satu- 
rate the  entire  ball  of  soil.  Give  so  much  that  some  will  run  out  at  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  you  water  in  this  way,  and  do  not  give  another 
application  until  the  soil  on  the  surface  looks  dry,  your  plants  will  never  suffer 
from  drouth  or  from  over- watering.  A  most  pernicious  practice  is  that  of 
giving  water  on  the  little-and-often  plan.    Don't  follow  it. 
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CRESCENT  AND  CORNELIA  STRAWBERRIES. 

Crescent.  — The  berry  for  the  multitude ;  no  one  can  do  without  it  who  pre- 
tends to  grow  berries  for  profit. 

Cornelia. — The  world  knows  Matthew  Crawford's  reputation  as  a  producer 
of  new  and  valuable  strawberries ;  but  in  this,  I  think  he  has  surpassed  all  his 
former  achievements.  Of  the  largest  size,  handsome  in  color,  good  form,  firm, 
quality  excellent;  plant  healthy,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Add  to  this 
its  lateness,  makes  it  most  valuable.  A  correspondent  wrote  to  me  a  year 
ago  that  it  was  but  little  later  than  Glendale,  but  with  us  this  season,  we  had 
been  over  the  Glendales  three  times  when  the  first  picking  of  Cornelia  was 
made.  And  then  such  berries ;  the  first  central  berry  of  each  truss  made  as 
fine  an  appearance  in  the  box  as  I  ever  saw.  I  expect  to  have  of  this  berry 
when  the  others  are  all  gone. — Samuel  Miller^  of  Missouri. 


HARDINESS  AND  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  testing  as  to  the  hardineas  and  productiveness 
of  raspberries.  I  would  place  them  in  the  following  order :  Tyler,  Doolittle, 
Ohio,  and  Gregg.  The  Tyler  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  The  Ohio  follows 
in  good  time,  somewhat  later,  and  it  is  a  large  yielder.  The  Greg^,  the  latest 
of  all,  and  liable  to  be  winter-killed,  is  only  profitable  on  good  upland  and  in 
protected  situations.  Of  the  red,  the  Philadelphia  and  Turner  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  yield  a  crop  every  year.  The  Cuthbert  froze  back  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  fine  berry,  but  not  as  hardy  as  I  would  like. 
The  Marlboro  wintered  better.  Shaeffer's  for  six  years  has  proved  very  hardy 
and  productive.  I  have  not  lost  a  bush  from  any  cause.  Insects  and  blight, 
that  affect  black  raspberries,  do  not  trouble  it.  This  is  enough  like  a  black- 
cap to  be  classed  as  such  and  to  take  their  place,  as  it  is  gradually  doing  with 
those  who  know  its  worth.  Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  one  berry  it  would  be 
this.  There  are  no  suckers,  which  with  many  varieties  of  the  reds,  are  as 
troublesome  as  weeds. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


SOME  NEW  ROSES. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested,  particularly  among  professional  florists, 
the  past  winter  and  spring,  in  the  appearance  of  two  varieties  of  roses 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  for  forcing  for  cut  blooms.  These  are  Her 
Majesty  and  American  Beauty.  Her  Majesty  is  a  seedling  produced  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bennett,  Stafford,  England,  and  disseminated  in  this  country  by  Charles 
F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  who  also  brought  to  this  country  and  sent  out  the  bright 
crimson  Hybrid  Tea,  William  Francis  Bennett,  from  the  same  English  origi- 
nator. Her  Majesty  appears  to  be  satisfactory  so  far,  lo  those  who  have  tried 
it  as  a  winter-blooming  variety,  and  will  probably  prove  valuable  for  that  pur- 
pose, together  with  William  Francis  Bennett.  What  the  character  of  these 
varieties  will  prove  to  be  in  open  air  culture  in  this  climate  is  yet  unknown. 
Her  Majesty  is  described  as  a  flower  of  immense  size,  in  this  respect  rivaling 
Paul  Neyron ;  color  a  delicate  rose  or  satiny  pink  ;  very  fragrant.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  a  strong  grower,  with  beautiful  foliage  and  quite  hardy,  but  this 
last  statement,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  has  little  or  no  value. 

American  Beauty,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  spring,  is  referred  to  by 
some  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  its  characteristics  do  not  warrant  this  classifica- 
tion.   The  fact  is,  that  its  parentage  is  unknown.    It  is  a  chance  seedling  that 
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came  up  a  few  years  since  in  the  garden  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  only  within  a  short  time  has  its  valuable  qualities  become 
known.  The  flower  is  described  as  large  and  double,  reddish  crimson  in 
color  and  with  a  rich  fragrance.  The  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth  and  a  free 
bloomer,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  survived  exposure  in  the  open  field  last 
winter,  with  the  mercury  at  20°  below  zero.  It  is,  therefore,  promising  for 
open  air  culture.    As  a  forcing  variety  it  has  already  proved  valuable. 


Cauliflower  is  in  proper  condition  for  cutting  at  any  time  when  the  crowns 
(curds)  are  from  the  size  of  one's  clenched  fist,  and  thereafter  until  the 
heads  are  ready  to  shoot,  or  spread  out,  but  before  they  lose  their  solidity. 
To  preserve  their  whiteness,  the  outer  leaves  should  be  broken  over  the  bud  as- 
soon  as  it  begins  to  form,  or  else  tie  the  leaves  loosely  over.  To  insure  success 
the  soil  must  be  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  if -dry  weather  ensues  the  plants  should 
have  an  occasional  soaking,  until  the  heads  begin  to  form  fairly.  Slight 
waterings  will  do  little  good. 


These  two  apples  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Bear,  of  Dayton,  who  received  them  from  Mr. 
Thos.  Biggar,  of  Manchester,  Adams  county,  Ohio.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  described  by  Downing.  Dr.  Warder  names,  without  special  des- 
cription, Ohio  Winter,"  and  "  Kentucky,"  and  may  possibly  refer  to  these 
varieties.  They  are  both  good  apples ;  and  the  Ohio,  if  the  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tree  is  satisfactory,  will  be  useful,  as  a  good,  long-keeping 
variety.    The  followmg  descriptions  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  apples,  as  exhibited  : 


Ohio. — Skin,  rather  dull  red,  on  a  greenish  ground  obscurely  striped  and 
slightly  marbled  with  brighter  shades  of  red,  covered  nearly  all  over  with 
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prominent,  rather  large,  whitish  dots,  with  dark  points  in  the  center;  basin 
rather  shallow,  smooth ;  eye  open ;  cavity  deep,  slightly  russeted ;  stem  straight, 
grained;  flavor  sub-acid,  good.  Season,  December  to  January,  and  later, 
medium  in  size  and  length;  flesh  rather  firm  and  white;  texture  medium  fine- 
Apparently  a  good  long-keeper. 


Kentucky. — Skin,  yellowish  green  ground,  striped  pretty  thickly  and  irregu- 
larly, with  dark  and  lighter  shades  of  scarlet  and  crimson  over  nearly  the  en- 
tire surface,  sprinkled  with  few  light  colored  dots;  basin,  shallow;  eye,  large, 
open;  cavity  medium,  slightly  russeted ;  stem,  broken;  texture,  fine-grained, 
white;  flavor,  mild  sub-acid,  quite  good.    Season,  late  fall,  or  early  winter. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  TWENTIETH  SESSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  held  its  twentieth  bi-ennial  session  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  September,  1885,  and 
continuing  on  the  10th  and  llih  inclusive. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  Secretary  announced  that  the  honored  and  vener- 
able President  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  jiv'ould  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  read  the  following  communication  from  him  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Pomological  Societi/ :  I  still  live,  and  would  most  gladly 
be  with  you  on  this  occasion,  but  as  '  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,'  I  am  com- 
pelled by  the  advice  of  friends  of  our  cans?*,  not  to  take  the  risk  of  so  long  a  journey 
and  the  consequent  fatigue  of  our  session,  but  to  reserve  my  health  and  strength,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  come  to  me  at  Boston  in  1887,  when  we  may  consult  personally 
again,  on  the  great  interests  which  our  society  has  in  charge.  I  herewith  transmit 
my  address,  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  immense  work  it  has  already 
accomplished,  and  its  future  duty  in  directing  and  governing  the  pomology  of  this 
western  world." 

In  the  absence  also  of  the  first  Vice-President,  Hon.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia,  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  V.,  was  chosen  chairman. 

Mr.  Barry  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  after  a  few  words  of  kindly 
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greeting,  and  the  expression  of  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  President,  called 
upon  the  Rev.  Chas.  Fluhrer,  who  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

President  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  warmly  welcomed  those  present  in  behalf  of  the  State  Society. 
He  accorde4  to  the  American  Pomological  Society,  the  honor  of  placing  Amer- 
ican Pomology  in  its  present  advanced  condition,  and  as  "having  evolved 
order  out  of  confusion,  system  out  of  chaos."    He  closed  with  these  words: 

"  The  Society  has  certainly  a  great  work  yet  to  do,  not  for  Michigan  only,  but  for 
the  entire  c:>ntinent;  since  its  organization  is  not  local,  nor  yet  national;  but  as 
broad  as  its  title  imports. 

"  We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  importance  of  pomology— fruit  culture — as  a 
civilizing,  educating,  elevating,  and  refining  influence ;  and  the  consequent  import- 
ance of  our  mission ;  hence  we  hope  to  profit  greatly,  in  these  respects,  from  your 
assemblage  among  us." 

Mayor  Curtiss,  of  Grand  Rapids,  welcomed  the  Society  in  behalf  of  the 
city,  and  President  Jas.  B.  Angeb,  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State.  To  these  addresses,  Presi- 
dent Barry  made  a  most  happy  and  appropriate  response. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  bi  ennial  session, 
in  1887,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  names  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  two  years,  which  were  duly  elected : 

For  President  —Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts. 
For  First  Vice-Pre4dent — P.  Barry,  of  New  York. 
For  Treasurer — Benjamin  ^G.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 
For  Secretary — Chas.  W.  Garfield  of  Michigan. 

President  Marshall  P.  Wilder's  Address  then  followed,  full  of  interest  and 
of  wise  suggestions  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  Society.  We  have  space  only 
for  a  few  extracts,  which  follow : 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  : 

With  the  close  of  this  meeting  of  our  association,  thirty-seven  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  its  organization.  Thanks  to  the  goodness  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
it  still  lives  to  dispense  its  blessingg  on  mankind.  Long  may  it  go  on  prospering  and 
to  prosper,  while  the  earth  bears  a  fruit,  or  man  lives  to  cultivate  it. 

Happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  meet  with  you,  to  express  personally  our  gratitude  to 
the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  for  its  cordial  reception,  and  the  ample  accom- 
modations it  has  provided  for  us  ;  and  most  happy  should  I  be  to  exchange  congrat- 
ulations on  the  continuance  of  our  lives;  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
Association,  and  to  concert  measures  for  its  usefulness  in  advancing  the  great  work 
that  has  been  committed  to  our  charge ;  but  as  this  cannot  be,  I  console  myself  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  come  to  Boston  in  1887,  when  I  may  be  permitted  to  lay  off  the  robes  of  office 
with  which  you  have  so  long  honored  me,  unless,  ere  that  time,  I  shall  have  been 
clothed  with  the  robes  of  immortality,  and  gone  up  to  gather  celestial  fruits,  which 
ripen  not  in  earthly  climes. 

The  work  which  our  Society  assumed,  was  great  indeed — no  less  than  to  compare 
fruits,  and  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  to  assist  in 
determining  the  synonyms  by  which  they  were  known  ;  to  endeavor  to  abridge  by  gen- 
eral consent,  the  long  catalogue  of  indifferent  or  worthless  sorts  then  propagated  by  nur- 
serymen and  cultivators ;  to  furnish  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  varieties 
which  succeed  in  our  varied  climates ;  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  cordial  intercourse  with 
kindred  institutions — in  short,  to  extend  and  improve  the  culture  of  fruit  throughout 
our  land.  Thus  our  Society  became  the  herald  and  guardian  of  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  pomology  never  before  known  in  this  or  other  lands.  It  was  its  mission 
to  lead  in  this  most  beneficent  work.  Most  faithfully  has  it  executed  this  trust,  em- 
bracing, as  it  now  does  in  its  organization,  not  only  the  States  and  Territories  of  our 
Union,  but  the  British  provinces  on  the  north,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  our 
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institution,  thus  c  :)nstituting,  as  it  were,  a  Continental  Association,  working  together 
harmoniously  for  the  advancement  of  the  pomology  of  the  American  continem. 

*         *         *         *         *         *         *         «         »  * 

In  reviewing  events  since  our  last  meeting,  I  ieel  that  we  should  most  gratefully 
recognize  that  divine  goodness  which  has  preserved  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  mem- 
bers to  the  present  time.  Some  few — only  a  few — from  our  large  membership  have 
passed  away,  and  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  con- 
nected with  us  by  official  relations,  has  departed  since  our  last  session,  two  years  ago. 

But  he  whom  we  could  least  spare  has  been  taken  from  us.  Charles  Downing,  our 
beloved  friend,  the  upright  man,  and  the  great  pomologist  of  America,  is  no  more ! 
The  loss  to  our  country  and  cause  seems  now  to  be  irreparable.  But  Infinite  Wisdom 
cannot  err,  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  he  has  been  so  long  spared  to  us. 

Mr.  Downing  was  born  at  Newburg,  N.Y.,  July  9,  1802,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  January  18,  1885.  His  death  is  to  me  a  most  afflictive  event.  We  were  as- 
sociated together  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  efforts  to  advance  the  pomology  of  our 
country.  Succeeding,  as  he  did,  his  brother,  A.  J.  Downing,  whose  eulogy  it  was  my 
sad  duty  to  pronounce,  thirty  two  years  ago,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  all  the  editions  of  which  have  been  dedicated  to  my  name 
from  the  first.  These  circumstances  have  drawn  us  more  and  more  closely  together 
by  the  ties  of  affection  and  friendly  regard. 

As  a  pomologist,  he  was  world-renowned  for  his  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  good 
judgment,  and  as  such  had  a  longer  experience  than  any  other  man  of  whom  I  have 
any  record,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  His  books  will  ever  be  precious  memorials 
of  good  fruits  and  good  men ;  of  a  life  whose  object  was  to  make-others  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  creation,  and  which  has  been  a  blessing 
to  our  world. 

WHAT  OUR  SOCIETY  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  unsettled  and  chaotic  condition  of  pomology  in  our  coun- 
try when  our  Society  was  established,  the  narrow  limits  to  which  fruit- culture  was 
confined,  and  the  few  engaged  in  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  immense  territory  now 
occupied  for  this  purpose,  and  its  importance  as  a  great  industry  of  our  country,  I 
think  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  and  see  what  our  Society  has  ac- 
complished. *  *  *  *  *  , 

It  has  raised  the  standard  of  excellence  by  which  our  fruits  are  judged,  dis- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  inferior  sorts,  and  thus  educated  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  those  of  better  quality,  so  that  kinds  once  common  in  our  markets  have  become 
obsolete,  and  are  now  considered  unworthy  of  propagation.  In  doing  this  portion  f 
its  work,  it  has  discarded,  by  general  consent,  more  than  six  hundred  varieties, 
either  worthless  or  supereeded  by  better  sorts. 

It  has  established  a  uniform  system  of  rules,  by  which  fruits  are  to  be  shown  and 
judged.  But,  what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it  has  instituted  a  much  needed 
re*"  Vrm  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  by  which  all  long,  unpronounceable,  indelicate, 
inappropriate  and  superfluous  words  are  to  be  suppressed  in  the  dedication  of  our  fruits. 

One  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  Society  is  its  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  pub- 
lished biennially,  with  isothermal  divisions  and  columns  for  fifty  States,  Territories, 
»nd  districts,  in  which  are  recorded  the  fruits  whi«h  may  successfully  be  grown  in 
those  divisions,  with  stars  to  designate  the  merits  and  seasons  of  each.  This  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  not  attempted  by  any  other  society.  And  here  let  me  say, 
that  we  should  never  forget  how  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Mr.  P.  Barry, 
as  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  for  its  compilation  and  classification. 
He  has  performed  this  duty  for  a  long  course  of  years;  and  fortunate  indeed  is  it 
that  we  have,  as  his  successor,  his  son,  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  who  has  been  so  well  edu- 
cated for  this  duty.    *  *  *  *  , 

To  record  all  the  good  the  American  Pomological  Society  has  accomplished,  would 
be  equivalent  to  writing  the  history  of  American  Pomology,  during  the  period  of  the 
Society's  existence.  Its  proceedings  are  not  only  a  record  of  the  events  of  the  time, 
but  they  clearly  show  that  the  Society  has  been  pre-eminently  instrumental  in 
ghapine  and  directing  the  pomological  destinies  of  our  continent.  It  has  organized 
and  pyftteraatized  everything  pertaining  to  fruit-culture,  and  has  developed  and 
elevated  American  Pomology.  The  fruit  catalogue  is  a  grand  and  glorious  work,  but 
far  greater  is  the  educational  and  refining  influence  which  the  Society  exerts  over 
its  members.  No  one— unless  he  be  irredeemably  depraved— could  attend  its  meet- 
ings without  becoming,  not  only  a  better  pomologist,  but  also  a  better  man  and 
Christian. 

The  work  which  our  Society  assumed,  was  immense.    It  required  a  great  society 
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to  carry  it  on.  A  great  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  treasure  has  been  expended  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present  flourishing  condition ;  but,  however  great  the  labor  per- 
formed, and  the  sacrifices  made  in  behalf  of  our  Society,  no  one  regrets  them,  but 
all  rejoice  that  they  have  had  a  share  in  promoting  a  work  so  beneficent  in  its  de- 
sign, and  in  perpetuating  it  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

That  the  Society's  mission  for  the  future  will  be  not  less  beneficial,  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  built  upon  so  solid  a  foundation  as  it  is.  It  will  continue  and  complete  the 
reform  in  nomenclature  just  commenced.  As  the  laws  that  govern  cross-fertilization 
become  better  and  better  understood,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  most  desirable 
tvpes  and  strains  of  fruits  will  become  more  firmly  established,  resulting  in  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  varieties,  and  the  perpetuation  of  only  those,  best 
adapted  to  our  various  climates  and  soils.  The  special  aim  of  the  Society  should  be 
to  enlist  in  its  active  membership,  all  the  best  elements  of  our  country,  and  to  form, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  closer  relation  with  all  existing  State  Pomological  or  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Societies. 

Nothing  has  afiorded  me  more  gratification  than  the  favor  with  which  our  rules 
of  pomology  and  the  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits  have  been  received. 

I  desire  especially  to  enforce  upon  nurserymen  the  duty  of  aiding  in  this  reform, 
by  revising  their  catalogues  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  improved  nomenclature. 
Horticultural  and  pomological  associations  have  thus  far  been  our  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  this  good  work,  but  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  people  at  so 
many  points  as  the  nurserymen,  whose  catalogues  are  distributed  broadcast  over  the 
land,  and  I  would  especially  appeal  to  the  many  honorable  representatives  of  this 
profession  here  assembled,  to  give  us  their  hearty  co-operation  until  the  work  is  ac- 
complished. 

PRODUCTION  OF  NEW  FRUITS. 

And  now,  in  fulfillment  of  my  promise  to  urge  upon  you  while  I  live,  the  im- 
portance of  producing  from  seed,  new,  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  adapted  to  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  our  vast  territory,  I  have  substantially  to  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  my  former  addresses.  These  are  the  means,  the  only  means,  which  God 
and  Nature  have  provided  for  the  improvement  of  our  fruits,  and  the  better  we  un- 
derstand and  practice  them,  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  to  that  divine  Beneficence, 
which  gives  flavor  and  richness  to  our  fruits,  and  to  the  senses,  the  highest'  types  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  gratifi(!ation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  art  of  crossing  varieties  for  their  improvement  was 
scarcely  known  until  our  day,  and  see  what  wonders  have  been  accomplished  by  it, 
who  can  doubt  that  we  may  yet  produce  a  pear  with  the  richness  of  the  Seckel,  the 
form  and  size  of  the  Boec,  and  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  Boussock.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  improve  other  fruits,  until  all  shall  be  made  as  perfect  as  ever 
were  grown  by  "the  grand  old  gardener"  in  Eden.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  study 
the  characteristics  of  varieties,  and  thus  help  Nature  to  perfect  this  work. 

Thus  Providence  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  man  a  power  to  assist  nature  in  the 
production  of  her  most  perfect  and  beautiful  creations.  And  whatever  some  may 
think  of  variation,  evolution,  transmutation,  or  transformation  of  species,  the  great 
fundamental  law  of  life  and  its  reproduction  will  remain  unchangeable  and  im- 
mutable as  long  as  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  a  tree  yields  a  fruit,  or  Nature  holds  her 
place  in  the  Universe. 

We  have  now  many  excellent  varieties  of  fruits  from  foreign  lands  wkic  h  are  suited 
to  many  of  the  soils  and  climate  of  our  country.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  that  have  proved  worthless,  and  are  not  suited  to  our  c  jndition,  and  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  American  sorts  that  have  already  been  raised,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must,  hereafter,  rely  mainly  on  the  production  of 
new  varieties  from  seed  to  supply  the  necessary  kinds  for  our  constantly  increasing 
territory  for  fruit-culture. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  improvement  which  has  been  realized  by  cross-fertilization 
in  the  various  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  can  scarcely  fix  a  limit  to  its 
potent  influence  for  good  on  our  fruits.  And  we  may  thus  go  on,  from  one  degree 
of  excellence  to  another,  until  we  shall  produce  fruits  as  fine  as  were  ever  grown  by 
our  father  in  Eden.  Go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper  in  this  most  promising  and 
beneficent  work.  You  can  do  nothing  better  for  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
us;  and  so  again,  with  line  upon  line,  and,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I  leave  with 
you  my  old  injunction:  "Plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of  the  most  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  valuable  varieties ;  and,  as  a  shorter  process,  insuring  more  certain  and  happy 
remits,  cross  and  hybridize  our  finest  kinds  for  still  greater  excellence.*' 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  me  again  congratulate  you  on  what  our 
Society  has  already  accomplished.  "  The  past  is  secure;"  but  the  great  duty  still 
remains  of  extending,  fostering,  and  rightly  directing  the  Pomology  of  our  country. 

Other  societies  have  arisen,  and  will  continue  to  rise,  and  help  forward  our  noble 
designs  ;  but  the  American  Pomological  Society  will  still  bring  together  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cultivators  of  our  land,  and  will  be  the  great  head,  guardian,  and  guide 
of  the  Pomology  of  this  western  world. 


DISCUSSION  ON  NEW  FRUITS. 

APPLES. 

Yellow  Transparent. — Peter  M.  Gideon  :  It  is  of  Russian  origin,  and  not 
quite  hardy  in  Minnesota.  About  the  same  in  hardiness  as  the  Oldenburg, 
w'lich  has  always  proved  hardy,  until  the  past  winter. 

Reported  from  New  York,  fair  in  appearance  and  better  than  Early  Harvest ; 
also  generally  regarded  as  earher,  and  of  much  promise  as  an  early  market 
apple. 

Very  promising  in  Canada,  and  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  says  it  is  nearly  two  weeks  earHer  ihan  Red  As- 
trachan,  and  as  hardy  as  Oldenburg,  but  not  as  uniform  in  size. 

This  apple  was  introduced  into  England  from  Russia  in  1827,  and  was  there 
named  Sugar-loaf  Pippin, 

The  Dickenson. — W.  H.  Moon,  Pennsylvania:  This  apple  was  illustrated 
in  the  last  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Report.  It  is  a  fine,  red  apple,  of  good 
size. 

Howard  A.  Chase,  Pennsylvania,  says  the  Dickenson  is  a  seedling  of  yellow 
Bellefl:ur,  raised  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  ripens 
about  with  the  Bellefleur ;  color,  a  yellowish  green  covered  with  stripes  and 
splashes  of  red;  quality,  about  like  Bellefleur.  It  Is- a  reasonably  good  grower, 
habit  somewhat  like  the  Bellefleur,  and  should  go  on  the  list. 

Chas.  A.  Green,  New  York,  called  up  an  apple  sent  from  Arkansas,  and 
known  as  the  Shannon. 

J.  C.  Ratliff,  Ind.  :  It  is  the  best  winter  apple  for  Arkansas,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  that  State. 

S.  Hape,  Ga.  :  At  the  New  Orleans  exposition  last  winter,  it  was  exceedingly 
fine  in  appearance,  and  of  very  good  quality.  I  believe  that  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas took  the  premium  on  apples  mainly  because  of  its  beautiful  exhibit  of 
this  variety.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  sHy  bearer,  and  only  adapted  to  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Arkansas. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan :  It  is  a  very  fine  looking  apple,  of  not  very  good 
quality.  I  think  it  would  be  very  good  to  sell.  It  is  somewhat  the  color  of 
Peck's  Pleasant;  a  little  more  oblong  than  that  apple,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
a  red  cheek.  As  to  quality,  all  the  apples  at  the  south  are  so  mild  compared 
with  the  same  varieties  at  the  north,  that  the  latitude  may  have  aff"ected  the 
quality  as  we  saw  it  there.  It  seemed  to  take  a  high  position  with  fruit  men  at 
the  exposition,  but  was  spoken  of  rather  as  a  market  fruit  than  for  its  quality. 

Celleni. — Charles  Gibb,  Quebec:  It  is  a  Scotch  apple.  Near  Montreal,  it 
is  very  good,  not  as  heavy  a  bearer,  nor  as  early  as  Yellow  Transparent ;  still 
a  good  bearer,  hardy,  of  good  size  and  fair  quality. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa :  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  Polish  apple,  as  we  have  imported 
it  from  Poland.    I  think  it  fully  as  hardy  as  Fameuse.    It  is  large,  rather  showy, 
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and  ripens  in  late  fall  or  early  winter.  It  is  not  an  Iron-clad,  unless  Fameuse 
may  be  so-called. 

Charlotten  Thayler. — J.  L.  Budd:  This  is  of  the  Yellow  Transparent  class, 
a  little  later,  and  probably  a  little  larger,  and  many  of  our  people  think  a  little 
better  grower  in  the  nursery. 

Charles  Gibb  :  It  is  eatable  with  us  about  July  25.  This  year  it  was  about 
three  days  later.  An  early  market  variety  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  Yellow  Transparent. 

Prof.  Budd  :    It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Yellow  Transparent. 

T.  T.  Lyon  :  At  New  Orleans  last  winter  there  was  shown,  from  Wisconsin, 
a  large  and  very  beautiful  seedUng  of  the  Alexander,  called  Wolf  River. 

J.  L.  Budd :  It  has  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Alexander.  In  our  western 
climate,  it  is  inclined  to  blight,  like  all  of  the  Aport  type.  It  is  not  as  hardy 
as  the  Oldenburg,  and  has  most  of  the  faults  of  the  Aport  family.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  Aport  that  is  exempt  from  blight  to  quite  an  injurious  extent. 

P.  M.  Gideon,  Minnesota  :    Somewhat  tender  in  our  State. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut:  At  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
apples  on  exhibition. 

Prof.  Budd :    It  is  at  least  30  per  cent,  hardier  than  Fameuse. 

Gideon. — P.  M.  Gideon,  Minn.  :  This  is  from  the  seed  of  a  seedling  crab 
about  the  size  ot  the  Transcendent,  which  stood  in  an  orchard  surrounded  by 
Blue  Pearmains  in  blossom  at  the  same  time.  The  tree  resembles  the  Blue 
Pearmain.  We  grew  500  seedlings,  but  only  about  20  proved  hardy,  and  none 
of  them  were  of  any  value  except  those  from  trees  near  the  Blue  Pearmain. 
All  were  from  crab  seed,  or  supposed  to  be  crossed  with  crab. 

Excelsior. — P.  M.  Gideon,  Minn.  :  This  is  from  the  seed  of  the  Wealthy, 
and  may  contain  a  cross  of  the  Cherry  Crab  or  the  Oldenburg.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  Wealthy,  of  equal  quality,  is  more  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
We  consider  it  safe  to  plant  as  far  north  as  anything  we  grow. 

Peter  Caller,  of  Michigan,  asked  about  the 

Salome. — J.  L.  Budd:  It  is  being  tested  in  Iowa,  and  thought  valuable. 
It  originated  on  the  Illinois  river  with  Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  good  keeper 
and  grower ;  more  hardy  than  Ben  Davis.  Its  season  in  central  Iowa  is  Janu- 
ary to  March.  It  is  of  better  quality  than  Ben  Davis,  but  not  larger  than  a 
well  grown  Winesap. 

Hog  Island  Sweet. — ^J.  J.  Robinson,  Mich.  :  It  ripens  in  October;  and  is  a 
good  bearer,  a  little  above  medium  size  when  not  overbearing,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  for  the  dessert.  It  will  keep  till  Christmas.  It  is  quite  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  yellowish  on  the  other.    It  bears  every  year. 

B.  Hathaway,  Mich.  :  It  is  not  hardy  with  me,  but  of  excellent  quality  and 
one  of  the  best  of  sweet  apples  for  its  season. 

McMahon's  White. — A.  E.  Gipson,  Colorado:  This  apple  has  recently- 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  hardy 
and  has  recently  been  added  to  the  preferred  list  for  that  State. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa  :  During  July  of  this  year  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Wisconsin 
visiting  the  apple  orchards.  The  McMahon's  White  is  of  the  Aport  class,  and 
I  think  is  not  as  hardy  as  Wolf  River.  We  can  not  call  all  apples  of  that  class 
hardy,  but  have  to  class  them  with  the  Fameuse  in  hardiness.  It  is  not  as 
large  as  Wolf  River,  and  more  like  the  Northern  Spy  in  shape.  It  is  of  the 
Alexander  class,  but  not  of  the  same  color. 

R.  Morrill,  Michigan,  called  attention  to  an  apple  in  his  orchard  like  the 
Northern  Spy  in  all  respects  except  in  being  sweet.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Spy  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  Similar  cases  were  mentioned  by  others ;  were 
considered  seedlings. 
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Northwestern  Greening. — T.  T.  Lyon,  Mich.  :  As  exhibited  at  New  Orleans, 
it  was  very  attractive  in  appearance,  but  not  very  good  quality — about  as  good 
as  the  Pennock.    It  is  hardy. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa :  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  its  appearance  at 
New  Orleans.  During  the  last  month  I  called  to  see  the  original  trees,  planted 
twelve  years  ago,  within  eighteen  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  west  of  Milwaukee. 
They  were  planted  in  an  orchard  with  Fameuse,  Talman  Sweet,  Pewaukee,  and 
others.  The  damage  from  the  winter  was  not  as  severe  there  as  further  west, 
and  all  of  these  varieties  were  in  good  condition,  except  the  Northwestern 
Greening ;  out  of  eight  trees  of  this  variety  only  one  was  in  good  condition ; 
hence  it  cannot  be  very  hardy.  It  is  conical  in  shape  and  should  not  be  called 
a  Greening.  It  has  a  deep  basin,  like  Grimes'  Golden,  and  resembles  that 
apple. 

Kellogg  Russet. — Charles  Gibb,  Quebec:  It  is  grown  by  A.  G.  Tuttle,  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  just  like  the  Golden  Russet  of  western  New  York,  but  a 
more  thrifty  tree,  and  more  hardy. 

Mann. — E.  Moody,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  :  We  value  it  highly.  It  is  always  of 
fine  shape,  good  size,  and  as  far  as  I  have  known,  hardy.  Planted  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  at  Niles,  Michigan,  with  other  varieties,  it  is  still  in  fine  con- 
dition, while  the  others  are  gone.  Downing  says  it  originated  in  Otsego  county, 
N.Y.  I  have  perhaps  1,000  trees  in  orchard  of  this  apple,  just  coming  into 
bearing.  It  is  a  fine  grower.  It  is  som.ewhat  conical,  green  in  color,  with  a 
light  flesh,  always  fair,  of  good  quality,  and  keeps  exceedingly  well.  It  sells 
well  in  Europe  Mr.  Parmelee,  of  Old  Mission,  Michigan,  sent  them  to  Scot- 
land, a  few  years  ago,  and  received  a  net  price  of  six  dollars  a  barrel.  I  have 
known  them  to  sell  in  New  York  City  at  five  dollars  a  barrel,  when  other  vari- 
eties in  good  condition  brought  but  three  dollars. 

C.  T,  Rosenkrans,  Mich.  :  I  have  a  few  trees,  and  they  are  more  hardy 
than  Baldwins. 

C.  L.  Hoag,  N.Y.  :  I  have  grown  the  Mann  apple  for  twenty- five  or  thirty 
years.  The  tree  is  very  spreading  when  in  bearing.  The  apple  is  covered 
with  white  specKS,  and  has  a  blue  shade  on  the  sunny  side.  The  tree  is  liable 
to  overbear,  and  the  apples  be  small.  If  the  fruit  is  thinned,  it  will  be  about 
the  size  of  the  Rhode  Island.  I  keep  it  until  June.  Quality  fair,  better  than 
Roxbury  Russet.    I  never  saw  the  codling  moth  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Moody :  Until  it  comes  into  bearing,  it  is  one  of  the  most  upright 
growers.    The  Mann  apple  of  Massachusetts  has  a  tough  skin. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Conn.  :    How  is  it  as  a  cooking  apple  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Moody :  It  is  the  best  we  have  at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  not  quite 
so  tart  as  some  earlier  kinds. 

Prof.  Budd :  Our  nurseries  introduced  it  extensively,  and  it  grew  well  until 
the  last  three  winters;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  live  tree  in  a  nursery  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  as  far  south  as  Waukegan,  111.  It  has  not  stood  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moody  the  difference  between  the  Mann 
and  the  Virginia  Green. 

Mr.  Moody  :  They  are  distinct.  The  Mann  is  a  seedling  which  originated 
in  Otsego  county,  N.Y.  I  gave  it  the  name  Mann,  as  it  grew  in  an  orchard 
among  other  seedlings  of  Mr.  Mann.  It  differs  from  the  Virginia  Green  in 
flavor  and  growth  of  tree. 

Benjamin  Hathaway,  Mich :  I  had  last  fall  two  year  old  grafts  of  the  Mann 
and  the  Red  Canada  in  the  tops  of  large  trees ;  the  Mann  all  stood,  and  the 
Red  Canada  killed  half  way  back. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Mich.  :  I  think  it  sufficiently  hardy  for  Michigan,  but  not  good 
o  eat  or  cook,  though  it  sells  well. 
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Mr.  Hathaway :  I  think  the  Mann  is  worthy  of  some  commendation.  The 
Red  Canada  is  failing  in  Southern  Michigan,  and  we  have  to  look  out  for 
something  that  will  do  better.  For  market  purposes  we  must  grow  apples  that 
we  can  grow  in  quantity,  and  that  will  sell. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  N.  Y.:  When  the  Mann  is  fit  to  eat,  the  others  are  gone. 
It  will  keep  longer  than  the  Roxbury  Russet. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Ct.:  We  have  an  apple  in  Connecticut  much  like  the  Mann^ 
called  the 

Coe's  Gretnivg. — It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  smooth  and  handsome,  of  medi- 
um size,  not  of  first  quaUty,  but  a  good  cooking  apple;  keeps  till  May  or  June. 

Somerset. — C.  L.  Hoag,  N.  Y.:  As  growing  in  Niagara  county,  it  is  a  deep 
golden  yellow,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Black  Gilliflower,  and  an  enor- 
mous bearer  on  alternate  years.    A  fine  dessert  apple. 

Loti. — Mr.  Gipson,  Col.:    As  I  have  it  on  my  grounds  it  seems  promising. 

Mr.  Gideon :  It  originated  with  me,  and  is  a  seedling  of  the  Oldenburg. 
It  is  ten  days  earlier  than  that  apple,  and  earlier  than  the  Tetofsky.  Quality 
first-class,  both  for  dessert  and  cooking. 

Jacob's  Sweet. — J.  W.  Manning,  Mass.:  It  resembles  the  Sweet  Bough,  but 
has  more  blush  on  the  side,  and  will  keep  till  July  4  It  is  described  in  the 
last  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Report.    It  is  not  yet  disseminated. 

Mr.  Colf^man,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  called  attention  to 

Wrighfs  Geneting. — It  is  an  apple  so  named  by  Dr.  Warder,  from  specimens 
sent  him  by  Mr.  Coleman,  two  or  three  years  ago.  "They  somewhat  resemble 
Rawle's  Genet,  but  differ  in  quality,  and  especially  in  the  growth  of  the  tree; 
it  being  larger,  and  the  apples  not  being  in  clusters  like  Rawle's  Genet.  I 
saw  the  origmal  tree  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the 
most  profitable  tree  in  his  orchard.  It  is  an  annual  bearer,  as  the  Rawle's 
Genet  is  not,  but  probably  will  not  succeed  in  Michigan." 

Mr.  Lyon :  Rawle's  Genet  succeeds  here.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cole- 
man about  the 

Missouri  Pippin. — Mr.  Coleman  :  It  originated  in  Fayette  county,  Ohio. 
It  is  an  early  bearer  and  very  productive,  and  in  its  locality  is  being  extensively 
grown. 

Mr.  Barry :    The  Missouri  Pippin  is  starred  for  Kansas. 
P.  M.  Augur :    It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apples  on  exhibition  at 
New  Orleans. 

J.  L.  Budd  :  There  is  a  variety  of  the  Russian  apple  that  has  been  widely 
fruited  that  has  many  desirable  qualities  for  parts  of  the  country  where  we 
need  something  hardy,  called  the 

Longfield. — Notwithstanding  the  past  three  cold  winters  in  succession,  it  has 
each  year  been  loaded  with  fruit,  besides  making  a  growth  of  16  to  18  inches. 
It  is  larger  than  Jonathan,  about  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  Missouri  Geneting, 
but  not  the  same  shape.  It  is  yellow,  with  a  flush  like  the  Maiden's  Blush  in 
the  sun.  Keeps  through  the  winter.  Equally  as  good  as  Fameuse,  and  some- 
what like  it.  It  originated  at  Sarepta,  on  the  Baltic,  hence  is  not  as  hardy  as 
some.  It  is  adapted  to  about  the  42d  parallel,  the  Jonathan  being  adapted  to 
about  the  43d.    It  keeps  better  than  Fameuse. 

CRABS. 

Whitney's  No.  20. — Charles  Gibb,  Quebec:  I  fruited  27  varieties  of  crabs 
this  season,  and  consider  this  the  best.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  just  as  it  be- 
comes mellow,  is  the  only  thing  indicating  Siberian  blood. 

Early  Strawberry. — Ripens  with  the  Red  Astrachan  apple.  It  is  of  small 
size,  but  nothing  that  I  grow  equals  it  in  quality.    It  has  no  astringency. 
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Gibb. — A  seedling  originated  by  Mr.  Peffer,  of  P<;waukee,  Wisconsin,  and 
so  named  by  him,  and  is  noted  in  the  special  list  of  best  crabs  for  that  State 
in  the  last  Wisconsin  Horticultural  report. 

A  discussion  then  followed  on  the  uses  of  crabs  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  the  purpose  of  originating  hardy  apples. 

Oil  Wednesday  evening,  September  9th,  an  interesting  and  valuable  lecture 
was  given,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  ] 

INJURIOUS  FUTOI,  IN  THEIR  RELA.TION  TO  THE  DISEASES  OF  PLA.NTS. 
By  Cb.irles  E.  Bbssey,  of  the  University  of  Nebra.ska. 
general  nature  op  a  fungus. 

I  proceed  to  th3  first  topic  of  my  address,  viz.,  the  general  nature  of  the  fuagi. 
I  call  your  atteation  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  inclu  led  under  the  general  name  of 
fungi  are  excaedingly  numerous,  and  they  present  greater  differences  in  structure, 
reproduction,  restriction,  and  habits  of  life  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  th  ^  plants  that 
th3  farmer,  or  the  gardener,  or  tha  pomjlogist  has  brought  under  cultivation.  Nay, 
more,  if  we  compare  the  greatest  Sequoia  or  En  3alyptus  with  the  tiniest  mos3  which 
grows  upon  its  bark,  the  diflfirence  in  siz3  alone  is  far  less  than  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  of  ths  fuagi,  while  in  modes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  the  differences 
are  still  greater.  In  fact,  the  fungi  do  not  constitute  a  single  group  of  plants  with 
similar  structure  and  other  characters.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  m\ny  groups  of 
plants  with  varying  degrees  of  difference  and  resemblance. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  make  som^  sort  of  classifl  ;atioa  of  this  great  group,  for  con- 
venience, if  for  no  other  reason.  Oae  of  the  oaos.  C3nvenient  of  the  physiological 
classi Aviations  (and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  profi  table,  too)  is  that  which  sets  them 
off  into  twj  or  three  groups,  viz.,  the  (1)  saprophytes,  (2)  the  parasites,  and  (3)  the 
parasi  te-sap  rophy  tes. 

THE  SAPROPHYTIC  FUNGI." 

By  the  saprophytes  we  understand  all  those  fungi  which  live  upon  dead  or  decay- 
ing matter.  Such  are  many  of  ths  moulds,  familiarly  represented  by  the  pastry 
mould  (penicillium)  which  so  often  occurs  upon  pies,  bread,  etc.  The  toadstools 
which  spring  up  from  the  heap  of  rotting  vegetable  matter  in  the  barn-yard  are 
saprophytes  of  a  high  order,  and  so  too  are  the  great  puff-balls  so  common  in 
meadows  and  woodlands.  Saprophytes  abound  in  and  upon  all  decaying  timber. 
Every  log  in  the  woods  furnishes  in  its  decaying  substance  the  f  jod  upon  which  many 
species  are  nourished.  In  every  case  the  saprophyte  obtains  its  food  from  dead  mat- 
ter, and  not  from  that  which  is  living;  consequently,  the  grower  of  trees  nead  have 
no  fears  of  injury  from  fungi  of  this  kind. 

THE  PARASITIC  FUNGI. 

Those  fungi  which  obtain  their  food  from  the  living  tissues  of  plants  or  animals 
are  termed  parasites.  They  penetrate  the  bodies  of  their  hosts  and  absorb  the  nutri- 
tious matter  of  the  cells  for  their  own  use.  In  some  cases  the  result  is  simply  a  low- 
ering of  the  vitality  of  the  part  aff"ected,  while  in  others  the  injury  is  so  great  that 
the  cells  die  and  the  tissu  3S  fall  into  decay.  The  particular  difference,  then,  between 
a  siprophyte  and  a  parasite  is  that  while  the  former  attacks  and  feeds  upon  dead 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  latter  confines  itself  to  living  tissues.  The  parasite 
dies  if  its  host  dies.  It  must  have  living  tissues  for  its  nourishment,  bat  the  sapro- 
phyte feeds  only  upon  the  dead  tissues,  not  being  able  to  attack  living  cells.  The 
domain  of  the  parasite  ceases  where  that  of  the  saprophyte  begins;  hence,  it  often 
happens  that  the  latter  completes  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the  former. 

THE  PARASITIC-SAPROPHYTIC  FUNGI. 

L/ing  between  the  classes  of  fungi  just  described,  is  another  vaguely  defined  class, 
connecting  the  other  two.  These  are  the  parasite-s  ip  rophy  tes ;  that  is,  the  fungi 
which,  wnile  essentially  saprophytic  in  habit,  are  given  to  more  or  less  of  parasitism 
also.  They  attack  languishing  tissues,  and  hastening  their  death,  then  feed  upon  the 
decaying  mass,  and  in  many  cases  they  even  begin  their  work  upon  apparently 
nealthy  cells.    Tnere  are  all  gradations  in  the  fungi  of  this  intermediate  class  con- 
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necticg  the  genuine  parasite  with  the  purely  saprophytic  species,  and  these  are  the 
fungi  which  are  probably  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  A  true  parasite,  requiring  living 
tissues  for  its  support,  must  necessarily  work  slowly  enough,  so  that  the  leaf,  stem, 
or  fruit  affected  shall  continue  to  have  living  cells  throughout  the  period  required 
for  the  full  maturity  of  the  fungus.  There  is  thus  a  natural  check  placed  upon  the 
parasites  which  prevents  their  becoming  as  destructive  as  those  which,  while  para- 
sitic, are  at  the  same  time  saprophytic. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  three  classes  of  fungi  mentioned  are  es- 
tablished upon  thfcir  habits  alone.  This  is  not  a  scientific  classification,  but  a  con- 
venient physiological  one,  which  enables  us  to  group  together  those  having  similar 
habits,  without  regard  to  their  structural  character.  In  the  further  discussion,  the 
terms  saprophyte,  parasite,  and  parasite- saprophyte  will  be  used  descriptively,  with 
the  limitations  and  definitions  given  above. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE  HARMFUL  FUNGI. 

I  come  now  now  to  the  second  part  of  this  paper,  and  atk  you  to  follow  me  with 
some  care  while  I  pass  in  rapid  review  before  you  the  principal  families  of  the  injur- 
ious fungi.  I  here  propose  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  general  features  or  the 
groups  of  haimful  fungi,  which  will  enable  you  to  see  why  some  are  so  much  more 
injurious  than  others,  how  they  are  reproduced,  and  the  manner  of  theii  develop- 
ment. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  these  groups  are  made  by  considering  structure 
alono;  in  other  words,  all  modern  classification  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  the 
plant  body  and  the  different  organs  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  practical  value  of 
this  principle  of  classification  is  readily  seen  when  we  realize  that  by  it  we  bring 
together  all  those  plants  whose  modes  of  reproduction  are  similar.  A  skillful  bot- 
anist is  thus  enabled  to  predict  with  much  certainty  the  life  history  of  a  fungus  from 
an  examination  of  but  one  of  its  stages.  Nay  more,  from  a  single  spore  it  is  often 
possible  not  only  to  make  out  the  family  to  which  a  plant  belongs,  but  also  to  indi- 
cate with  reasonable  certainty  the  general  structure  and  habits,  as  well  as  the  general 
methods  of  reproduction.  One  is  often  thus  enabled  by  a  mere  glanca  at  a  fungus 
to  determine  its  harmlessness,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  enter  into  a  long  and 
tedious  investigation. 

I.     THE  BACTERIA. 

This  is  the  lowest  family  of  fungi  with  which  we  have  anything  to  do  in  this  paper. 
There  are  other  families  whose  members  have  a  still  simpler  structure,  as  for 
example,  the  slime-moulds  {rnyxomyceies),  but  they  need  not  concern  us  at  present, 
although  it  appears  that  some  of  them  are  harmful. 

The  bacteria  have  been  described  as  the  smallest  of  living  things,  many  of  them 
being  no  more  than  a  20,0(X)th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  others  are  still  smaller,  running 
down  to  a  40,000th  and  to  a  50,000th  of  an  inch.  Such  minuteness  is  absolutely  be- 
yond our  conception.  If  we  were  to  magnify  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  apple,  an  apple  equally  magnified,  would 
be  over  two  and  one-third  miles  in  diameter. 

Now,  these  minute  organisms  are  single-celled  plants,  or  little  chains  of  cells. 
They  obtain  their  food  by  simple  absorption  from  the  medium  surrounding  them. 
Thus,  if  they  grow  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  they  absorb  the  plasma  of  the  blood, 
or  possibly  portions  only  of  it,  and  in  ihis  way  are  enabled  to  increase  in  size  and 
substance.  By  changing  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  a 
plant  cell,  they  produce  n  fermentation  which  completes  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  mf  st  common  method  of  reproduction  in  bacteria  is  by  the  simple  division  of 
one  cell  into  two.  Imagine  an  orange  gradually  constricting  itself  in  the  middle, 
while  the  two  halves  keep  swelling.  This  would  represent  the  fission  of  a  bacterium. 
Thus  every  cell  may  become  two  cells ;  each  may  again  become  two,  and  so  on  the 
reproduction  goes,  each  step  being  a  multiplication  by  two.  You  all  know  that  the 
earlier  steps  of  a  geometrical  progression  are  short  and  slow,  but  after  a  time  the 
stride  is  by  millions  and  billions.  So  it  is  with  the  development  of  bacteria.  When 
an  inoculation  t^ikes  place,  as  in  the  experiments  on  apple  and  pear  trees  first  per- 
formed by  Professor  Burrill,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Arthur,  there  is  always  a  period 
of  incubation  during  which  the  bacteria  are  multiplying.  The  beginning  of  this 
period  is  one  of  apparently  perfect  health,  but  it  finally  merges  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity into  the  state  of  active  disease.  We  can  now  understand  what  the  period  of 
incubation  is.  It  is  the  time  required  by  the  bacteria  to  carry  tkeir  geometrical  pro- 
gression far  enough  to  bring  about  much  disturbance  in  the  infested  tissues. 
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There  are  other  methods  of  reproduction,  as  by  the  production  of  still  more 
minute  spores,  but  we  may  for  the  present  pass  these  by.  I  must  not  omit  calling 
attention  t  >  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  bacteria.  When  the  juice  of  an 
infected  apple  tree  exudes  upon  the  side  of  a  twig,  the  rains  may  wash  out  the 
gummy  matter,  l^^aving  the  bacteria  exposed  to  the  dry  winds.  By  these  they  may 
be  picked  up  and  carried  half  way  round  the  world. 

Tyndall  found,  that  while  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  are  laden  with  bacteria,  the 
air  of  the  upper  regions,  say  at  an  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet,  is  free  from 
them. 

It  is  pretty  likely  that  many  bacteria  are  incapable  of  withstanding  the  prolonged 
drying  of  the  air  of  the  desert-like  regions  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  west,  where  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  exposed  beef  and  venison  re- 
main perfectly  sweet  for  days  and  even  weeks.  This  would  be  impossible  in  an  air 
swarming  with  bacteria. 

The  study  of  the  bacteria  has  acquired  a  new  interest  to  the  pomologist  within  the 
past  five  years.  The  brilliant  discovery  of  the  agency  of  bacteria  in  the  production 
of  blight  in  apple  and  pear  trees,  made  by  Prof.  Burrill  in  1880,  and  since  then  fully 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Arthur  in  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  and  observations  by 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  entirely  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  long-continued  discussion  regarding  the  disease.  A  blighting  tree  is 
suffering  from  a  disease  analagous  to  the  small-pox  of  the  human  subject,  or  the 
anthrax  of  our  domestic  animals. 


II.     THE  MILDEWS.  (PERONOSPORE^.) 

I  pass  over  a  number  of  families  of  the  fungi  in  order  to  take  up  the  extremely 
parasitic  plants  which  sometimes  are  called  the  Mildews.  They  are  all  plants  of  mucL 
higher  organization  than  those  we  have  been  discussing ;  in  fact,  the  distance  from 
the  bicteria  to  the  mildews  is  vastly  greater  than  from  the  lowest  flowering  plant  to 
the  highest. 

The  plant-body  of  a  mildew  consists  of  long,  slender,  tubular  branching  threads, 
which  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  ramifying  there  in  every  direction, 
gather  food  from  the  living  cells.  If  we  take  a  plant  which  is  aflfected  by  one  of  the 
mildews,  we  find  its  tissues  penetrated  by  slender  branching  threads.  Many  of  the 
threads  s^nd  out,  here  and  there,  short,  root- like  branches,  which  enter  into  the 
interior  of  the  cells,  and  act  as  suckers  for  drawing  out  the  nutritious  matter  they 
contain.  This,  of  course,  is  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  cells  s^  affected. 
These  threads  in  the  interior  of  the  host,  keep  on  growing  until  they  have  gained 
sufficient  strength  to  begin  the  process  of  reproduction.  This  takes  place  as  follows  : 
The  parasitic  threads  begin  growing  out  towards  the  breathing  pores  of  the  epidermis, 
and,  pushing  through  these,  emerge  into  the  air.  Here  they  branch  repeatedly  (  in 
most  cases),' and  finally  the  ends  of  the  ultimate  branches  swell  up,  and  then  become 
pinched  off,  as  roundish  spores.  In  this  way,  myriads  of  spores  are  produced,  and 
as  they  are  very  small,  and  very  easily  detached,  they  are  picked  up  by  the  lightest 
breeze  and  carried  to  greater  or  less  distances.  Every  spore  which  falls  upon  "good 
ground,"  so  to  speak,  springs  up  and  brings  forth,  as  did  the  seed  in  the  Scriptural 
parable,  "some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 

Every  such  spore  r^  quires  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  to  enable  it  to  germinate, 
so  that  should  it  fall  upon  a  leaf  which  is  not  moist  enough,  it  will  not  germinate. 
Moreover,  should  it  germinate  upon  a  leaf  of  a  species  unsuited  to  it,  the  growth  will 
soon  cease.  Still  more,  if  favorable  conditions  are  not  obtained  soon,  the  spore  dies, 
and  germination  is  impossible. 

The  method  of  germination  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  species.  In  some 
cases  the  spore  bursts  and  sets  free  its  protoplasm  which  has  broken  up  into  little 
swimming  bodies— zoospores.  After  a  time  these  turn  into  minute  spores,  and  they 
then  germinate  by  the  forming  of  a  tubular  prolongation.  The  latter  soon  bore  through 
the  epidermis  into  the  tissues  of  their  host.  In  other  cases  the  spore  in  germination 
produces  a  tubular  prolongation  at  once,  not  breaking  up  into  z  ospores,  and  this 
tube  bores  into  the  boat  directly.  In  either  case,  the  spores  so  produced  are  for  the 
quick  reproduction  of  the  fungus.  And  notice  right  here  that  this  method  of  repro- 
duction takes  place  while  the  general  conditions  are  still  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
the  parasite.  Notice,  further,  that  these  spores  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  division 
of  the  plant,  and  that  there  is  no  kind  of  fertilization,  that  is,  that  this  is  a  non- 
sexual reproduction.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  reproduction  of  the  bacteria,  which 
as  you  remember,  is  entirely  by  division,  and  is  likewise  non-sexual. 
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However,  later  in  the  season,  as  well  as  later  in  the  life  of  the  parasite,  when  the 
general  conditions  are  less  favorable  for  growth,  and  when  the  general  vitality  of  the 
parasite  is  beginning  to  wane,  a  true  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  Two  cells  grow 
out  from  a  thread  of  the  parasite  ;  one  of  them  becomes  globular,  the  other  cylindrical, 
and  at  a  certain  stage  the  cylindrical  one  bends  over  against  the  other  and  unites  its 
protoplasm  with  it.  The  united  protoplasm  now  forms  a  hard  shell  around  itself,  and 
it  is  then  a  spore.  Now,  this  process  is  a  simple  kind  of  fertilization,  in  other  words 
it  is  sexual  reproduction,  and  is  analogous  to  the  sexual  reproduction  in  the  higher 
plants. 

Ttie  spores  so  produced  being  larger,  are  not  readily  blown  about  by  the  winds; 
moreover,  being  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues  of  the  host,  they  could  not  be  picked 
up  by  the  winds,  even  were  they  minute  enough.  They  remain  in  the  tissues  now 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  thus  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain  there  until  the 
following  spring,  or  at  least  until  the  return  of  favorable  conditions.  These  spores, 
being  thick-shelled,  are  capable  of  retaining  vitality  for  long  periods,  hence  they  are 
called  resting-spores.  They  germinate  in  much  the  same  .lianner  as  the  non- sexual 
spores  first  described,  that  is,  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell-wall  (shell)  and  the  forma- 
tion of  zoospores.  Right  here  a  practical  suggestion  may  be  made,  and  that  is,  that 
as  the  resting-spores  pass  the  winter  in  the  decaying  masses  of  affected  leaves  and 
stems,  the  burning  of  the  latter  would  be  a  most  excellent  practice. 

THE"BLIGHTS.  (PERISPORIACEiE.) 

These  plants  resemble  the  mildews  in  general  appearance,  being  composed  of 
branching  threads.  However,  while  the  threads  are  tubular  in  the  mildews,  they  are 
divided  by  numerous  cross-partitions  into  cylindrical  cells.  To  the  naked  eye  the 
two  kinds  of  parasites  appe.  r  much  alike.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  dilference 
between  them  when  we  consider  their  habits.  While  the  mildews  grow  through  the 
the  tissues  of  their  hosts,  the  blights  grow  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  stems, 
merely  sending  httle  suckers  into  the  epidermis  heie  and  there.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  parasite  of  this  nature  is  not  likely  to  become  as  harmful  as  those  which 
grow  through  the  tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  in  practice  we  find  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  blights,  although  numerous  as  to  species,  and  affecting,  as  they  do,  a  great  many 
plants,  do  far  less  damage  than  the  mildews.  Still,  when  they  grow  in  abundance 
upon  their  hosts,  the  injury  they  produce  is  by  no  means  small,  and  the  group  is 
worthy  of  some  attention  at  this  time. 

AVhen  a  blight  begins  its  growth  upon  a  plant,  it  consists  of  a  few  colorless  threads; 
these  rapidly  extend  themselves,  and  by  repeated  branching  soon  cover  the  surface 
with  a  dense  mat  which  shuts  out  the  air  and  chokes  up  the  breathing  pores.  About 
this  time  many  of  the  threads  send  up  vertical  branch'r'S,  the  tops  of  which  pinch  off 
and  form  spores.  Now  these  spores  are  very  clearly  thehomologuesof  those  formed 
upon  the  branches  which  protrude  through  the  epidermis  in  case  of  the  mil<lew8,  and 
like  them  they  are  formed  when  the  vegetative  activitv  of  the  parasite  is  greatest. 
These  spores,  falling  off,  are  borne  by  the  winds  to  other  hosts,  and  there,  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  they  germinate.  Each  spore  sends  out  a  tubular  prolongation, 
and  this  by  continued  growth  becomes  a  new  parasite. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  vitality  of  the  blight  fungus  is  lowered  somewhat, 
it  ceases  the  production  of  spores  of  this  kind  (the  non-sexual  kind)  and  begins  the 
development  of  organs  of  sexual  reproduction.  Two  shortish  cells  develop  much  as 
in  the  mildews,  and  unite  their  contents.  As  a  result  of  this  union  a  rather  complex 
globular  fruit  is  produced.  In  this  case  the  walls  of  the  fruit  are  somewhat  hardened 
BO  as  to  withstand  accidents  and  harmful  influences.  Within  it  are  contained  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  or  more  spores.  This  fruit  represenis  the  resting  stage  of  the 
mildews,  and  is  in  fact,  in  these  fungi,  a  resting  stage,  as  by  its  thick  walls  it  preserves 
the  vitality  of  its  spores  until  the  following  year. 

Here  the  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  this 
family  is  that  the  time  for  attacking  them  is,  as  before,  during  their  resting  stage, 
while  they  are  blowing  about  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  upon  the  dry  leaves 
which  had  been  infested  the  season  previous. 

THE  BLACK  FUNGI.  (PYRKNOMYCETES.) 

This  enormous  group  is  doubtless  more  harmful  than  all  the  other  fungi  put  together. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  species  whose  life-histories  we  know  something 
about,  and  with  whose  principal  modes  of  reproduction,  we  are  fairly  familiar.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  there  are  grouped  here  a  vast  number  of  whose  life- history  we 
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know  little.  The  latter  are  grouped  with  the  black  fungi  because  of  certain  general 
resemblances,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  we  know  their  whole  life-history 
we  cannot  be  positive  as  to  their  position  here. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  black  fungi  are  parasitic  or  saprophytic  plants, 
with  usually  somewhat  hardened  tissues.  In  their  earlier  stages  their  thread-like 
growths  extend  themselves  through  the  tissues  of  their  hosts  and  feed  actively  upon 
them.  They  soon  produce  upon  the  surface  of  their  host  myriads  of  minute  spores 
which  are  non-sexual  in  character,  and  which  are  evidently  designed  to  quickly  pro- 
duce more  black  fungi.  The  disease,  for  such  it  may  truly  be  called,  is  extremely 
infectious  at  this  stage.  The  minute  spores  may  be  blown  from  plant  to  plant,  or 
carried  by  birds  and  insects,  or  even  rubbed  ofi"  upon  unaflected  parts.  They  ger- 
minate freely,  and  soon  produce  more  of  the  fungus,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Later  in  their  history,  these  fungi  produce  the  hardened,  blackish  or  dark  growths 
which  give  name  to  the  group.  In  these  hardened  growths  there  are  developed 
spores  similar  to  the  later  spores  of  the  blights.  In  both  groups  the  spores  are  in 
sacs  ;  hence,  the  blights  and  the  black  fungi,  together  with  a  number  of  other  fami- 
lies, aie  gathered  into  the  great  class  of  the  sac-fungi  (Ascomycetes). 

The  black  knot  of  the  plum  and  cherry  (Plourightia  morbosa)  is  a  good  illustration 
(though  a  somewhat  complex  species)  of  the  black  fungi,  and  its  reproduction  may 
be  taken  to  represent  that  of  the  whole  group. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  parasitic  threads  of  the  black  knot  multiply  in  the 
young  bark  and  wood,  forming  the  well-known,  knot-like  mass*  It  is  composed  of 
the  thiej^(Ls  of  the  fuiigus.  intemiingled  with  an  abnormal  development  oi  the  tissues 
of  the  1  est  plant.  Ihe  knot  at  this  time  is  dark-colored,  and  has  a  velvety  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  fact  that  its  surface  is  made  up  of  myriads  of  short  fungus  threads, 
which  stand  vertically.  Each  of  the  latter  bear  one  or  more  minute  spores,  which  are 
very  easily  detached.  These  are  the  non-sexual  spores,  spoken  of  above  as  the  con- 
tagious elements  of  the  fungus. 

During  the  latter  part  of  summer  there  are  formed  spore-sacs  for  a  reproduction 
of  another  kind,  and  which  is  probably  sexual  in  its  nature.  The  knot  begins  to 
harden  externally  and  internally,  and  to  form  minute,  wart-like  excrescences.  In 
the  latter  are  the  spore-sacs,  which,  in  the  winter,  perfect  their  spores.  If  a  kryot  of 
this  fungus  be  taken  in  mid-winter  and  careful  sections  made  of  it,  the  small  sacs 
and  their  contained  white  spores  may  be  readily  seen  under  a  moderate  power  of  a 
microscope.  During  the  latter  part  of  winter  these  spores  drop  out,  and  are  doubt- 
less blown  away  by  the  winds.  They  germinate  by  protruding  a  tubular  thread, 
which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  tissues  of  its  host. 

Now,  there  are  many  fungi  which  pretty  certainly  belong  to  the  black  fungi,  of 
which  we  only  know  the  first  mode  of  spore  formation.  That  is,  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  their  life-history  only  as  far  as  to  the  development  of  their  non- sexual  spores. 

In  this  list  we  must  place  the  fungus  which  causes  ** strawberry  rust"  {Ramularia 
iwZasnei),  that  which  the  spotting  of  horse-radish  leaves  {Ramularia  armoracice),  the 
parsnip  fungus  {Cercospora apii,  var.  pastinacce),  the  "  beet  rust"  {Cerc9spora  hetoecola), 
the  ''leaf  blight"  of  the  apple  {Fusidadiurn  dendriticum) ,  which  has  lately  been 
shown  to  be  identical  with  the  "apple  scab,"  by  Prof.  Trelease,  the  bean  fungus 
{Glceosporium  lindemuthianum) ,  which  causes  the  destructive  spotting  of  beans,  the 
dry-rot  fungus  of  the  grape  {Phoma  uvicola),  etc. 

Here  is,  indeed,  a  rich  field  for  research  for  the  economic  fungologist. 

THE  RUSTS.  (aRKDINE^.) 

The  last  family  which  I  will  take  the  time  to  notice  in  this  rapid  review  is  that  of 
the  rusts,  as  they  are  popularly  and  very  appropriately  called.  They  are  all  small 
internal  parasites.  They  present  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  the  complexity  of 
their  life-cycles,  but  agree  sufficiently,  so  that  all  can  now  be  readily  compared  with 
one  another. 

In  the  most  complete  species  there  are  no  less  than  five  distinct  kinds  of  repro- 
ductive bodies  produced.  There  is,  first,  the  cluster  cup  stage  of  the  fungus,  con- 
sisting of  little  cup-shaped  structures,  filled  with  orange  spores.  With  these  struc- 
tures there  are  usually  others  of  a  flask  shape  (spermagones),  producing  minute  color- 
less spores  {spcrniatia),  whose  function  is  entirely  unknown.  The  orange-colored 
spores,  known  as  cecidios pores,  germinate  readily,  and  the  filaments  developing  from 
them  bore  into  the  new  hosts;  from  this  new  growth  there  are  produced  a  little  later 
many  groups  of  stalked  spores,  each  spore  being  rounded  and  supplied  with  a  stalk 
double  or  treble  its  length.    These  burst  through  the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and  as 
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they  form  reddish  patches,  this  is  known  as  the  red  rust  stage,  and  the  spores  are  red 
rust  spores  {uredospores).  These  are  here  the  particular  elements  of  contagion.  They 
are  blown  freely  from  plant  to  plant,  and  in  warm,  damp  weather  germination  takes 
place  at  once,  resulting  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease.  This  production  of  red 
rust  spores  goes  on  so  long  as  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  the  other  controlling  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  then  another  kind  of  spore  is  developed.  This  fourth 
spore  is  thick- walled  and  often  dark-colored.  It  is  frequently  two  or  more  celled, 
and  is  always  provided  with  a  little  stalk.  The  dark  color  of  the  spores  gives  the 
spore  clusters  a  black  appearance  ;  hence,  this  stage  is  known  as  the  black  rust  stage, 
and  the  spores  are  called  black  rusi  spores  {telentospores) .  These  thick-walled  spores 
are  admirably  adapted  for  resting  spores,  and  we  find  that  in  fact  they  are 
such.  In  the  common  rust  of  wheat,  the  black  spores  remain  quiescent  upon  the 
rotting  straw  until  the  advent  of  the  warm,  wet  weather  of  the  spring,  when  they 
begin  to  germinate.  In  germination  they  send  out  a  slender  thread,  which  soon 
produces  a  few  excessively  minute  spores  (sporids).  The  latter,  the  fifth  of  the  series 
of  spores,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  are  readily  carried  by  winds,  and  are  thus 
disseminated.  When  the  gporids  alight  upon  a  moist  surface  they  germinate,  and 
if  the  surface  is  a  leaf  of  the  right  species,  the  young  parasite  enters  and  begins 
anew  the  round  of  life. 

Many  species  of  rusts  abridge  somewhat  the  round  of  life  given  above,  and  indeed, 
it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Charles  Plowright,  in  England,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  that  the  same  species  may  abridge  or  not  abridge  its  iife-histcry,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  He  found  that,  whereas  the  common  wheat  rust  (puccinia 
graminis)  normally  has  all  the  stages  just  described,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
cluster-cup  stage  is  omitted.  When  the  black  lust  spores  germinate  in  the  presence 
of  very  young  seedling  wheat  plants,  the  sporids  of  the  patasite  have  sufficient 
strength  to  penetrate  the  tender  epidermis  of  the  young  wheat  leaves.  When  the 
wheat  seedlings  are  older,  the  epidermis  becomes  too  tough  and  hard  for  the  delicate 
fungus  thread  to  penerrate.  It  can,  however,  gain  access  to  the  tissues  of  the  young 
barberry  leaves,  and  here  it  grows  and  gains  strength  to  produce  the  cluster-cup 
spores  mentioned  above. 

Now,  if  we  look  over  the  several  stages  of  rust  we  observe  that,  as  in  previous 
fungi,  there  is  a  nf>n-sexual  production  of  spores  which  marks  the  contagious  period 
of  the  parasite.  This  is  the  po-called  red-rust  stage,  and  here  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
rust  takes  place.  A  single  aflected  plant  in  a  wheat  field  may,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, thus  become  a  center  from  which  the  parasite  may  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
field,  just  as  a  single  small-pox  patient  may  become  a  center  of  contagion  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

Notice  again,  that  the  black-rust  stage  i^  that  in  which  provision  is  luade  for  a 
period  of  resting  in  the  cycle  of  the  parasite.  This  is  the  quiescent  stage  as  con- 
trasted with  the  active  stage  of  the  red-rust  period.  There  is  here  no  contagion,  and 
so  in  one  sense  this  stage  is  much  less  harmful  than  the  preceding  one.  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  that  these  black-rust  spores  are  the  means  of  earring  the  para- 
site from  year  to  year,  and  from  crop  to  crop,  and  realize  that  they  are  in  this  way 
the  cause  of  the  rust  each  season,  we  are  ready  to  say  that  they  are  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  red-rust  spores. 

REMARKS  UPON  REMEDIES  AND  PREVENTIVES.  ' 

In  a  general  paper  like  this,  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  take  up  specific  rem- 
edies ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  intelligently  discuss,  particular  remedies 
without  a  previous  discussion  of  particular  lungi.    My  purpose  has  been  mainly  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  great  families  of  harmful  fungi,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
roduce  disorders  of  various  kinds  in  the  higher  plants.    It  now  remains  for  me  to 
iscuss  in  the  same  general  way  the  remedies  and  the  preventives. 
Let  me  insist  now  upon  the  need  of  keeping  clearly  before  you  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  things  which  we  must  consider  in  all  this  discussion,  namely  :    (1)  the  fungus; 
and  (2)  the  disease  which  it  products  in  the  plant.    The  fungus  is  a  plant,  and  as 
such  is  subject  to  the  varying  conditions  with  which  it  is  surrounded.    It  grows  best 
under  certain  conditions.    It  languishes  under  others.    It  may  be  killed  by  certain 
poisons,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stimulated  to  greater  activity  by  other 
means.    Let  us  not  for^iet,  then,  that  the  fungus  involved  is  a  real  plant,  which  is 
at  all  times  as  subject  to  its  environment  as  are  the  larger  plants  with  which  we  are 
much  more  familiar. 

Again,  you  remember  that  nearly  every  fungus  produces  resting  spores  of  some 
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sort.  These  appear  when  the  fungus  itself  dies.  Now,  here  we  have  again  the  op- 
portunity of  destroying  the  parasite.  Take  the  case  of  the  rust  of  the  wheat,  where 
the  resting  state  is  the  black-rust  on  the  straw  and  stubble  ;  if  we  destroy  these  black 
spores,  we  prevent  the  formation  of  the  sporids,  which  otherwise  would,  germinate 
from  them.  Now,  as  I  said  before,  nearly  every  fungus  has  its  resting  state,  and  if 
we  are  wise  we  will  attack  it  here  and  destroy  it.  The  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  killed 
by  the  fungi  of  the  preceding  summer,  should  be  burned  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
lest  they  afiord  shelter  to  the  resting  spores,  which  will  spring  into  activity  upon  the 
return  of  favorable  weather. 

I  come  now  to  the  use  of  poisons,  or  fungicides,  and  will  detain  you  but  a  short 
time  upon  this  topic. 

There  are  many  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  the  spores  or  other  parts  of  the 
fungi,  and  any  of  these  may  be  used  in  their  destruction.  I  may  mention  sulphur, 
and  the  many  sulphur  compounds — iodine,  salicylic  acid,  borax  and  its  compounds, 
as  among  the  most  prominent  of  these.  They  may  be  applied  in  destroying  the 
spores,  as  when  the  farmer  washes  his  wheat  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (blue 
stone)  in  order  to  destroy  the  spores  of  smut,  or  they  may  be  applied  upon  the  grow- 
ing fungus  in  order  to  kill  it,  as  in  the  application  of  sulphur  to  kill  the  mildew 
{erysiphe)  upon  rose  leaves  in  the  conservatory. 

Now,  in  the  use  of  such  applications,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  fungicides 
are  of  value  only  wh^n  they  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  fungus.  Sulphur,  for 
example,  is  of  use  only  in  the  case  of  those  fungi  which  are  upon  the  surface  of 
plants,  while  it  is  utterly  useless  in  case  of  internal  parasites. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  lay  before  you  the  general  facts  as  to  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  harmful  fungi,  and  to  make  some  general  observations  upon  remedies 
and  preventive  measures,  in  the  belief  that  such  information  and  suggestions  laid 
before  you  may  be  as  stei  \  sown  upon  good  gr<;und.  May  I  venture  to  hope  that  what 
has  been  said  may  prove  of  use  and  value  to  you,  and  that  it  may  contribute  some- 
what to  an  increased  study  of  the  parafcitic  fungi,  and  the  (.iseases  of  plants  which 
they  produce. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper, 
giving  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  producing  pear  blights  by  means  of 
inoculating  healthy  trees,  artificially,  with  the  substance  containing  germs  from 
diseased  trees,  as  demonstrated  some  years  ago  by  Prof.  Burrill,  of  Illinois, 
whose  investigations  have  heretofore  been  published.  Mr.  Arthur's  observa- 
tions have  been  carried  still  further,  and  seem  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  Prof. 
Burrill  as  to  the  cause  of  this  perplexing  and  destructive  malady.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  give  the  main  points  of  the  paper,  and  about  all  that  has  not  here- 
tofore been  published  : 

PEAK  BLIGHT. 
By  Prof.  J.  C.  Ain  nuR,  of  New  York. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  things  confounded  with  pear  blight.  I  shall 
speak  of  only  one  disease.  This  shows  itst^  f  by  the  Hmbs  turning  brown  and  dying 
in  a  few  days.  The  dying  limbs  give  out  a  peculiar  odor.  The  apppararce  of  a 
blighted  branch  does  not  difier.in  any  respect  from  that  of  a  branch  dying  from  any 
othev  cause.  In  the  pear,  the  leaves  turn  black  and  the  disease  is  readily  noticed, 
but  in  some  other  plants  they  only  turn  brown,  so  the  disease  is  not  so  readily  seen. 

Most  of  us  have  prob  ibly  observed  that  a  diseased  limb  exudes  a  gummy  substance. 
If  a  little  of  this  matter  be  transferred  to  a  healthy  limb,  it  will  produce  the  disease. 
My  first  experiment  was  to  transfer  a  minute  quantity  of  this  gummy  substance,  and 
by  means  of  a  pin,  prick  it  into  the  tip  of  a  growing  pear  limb.  In  these  cases,  the 
disease  invariably  followed,  generally  in  about  two  weeks.  If  the  germs  were  in- 
serted in  an  <»lder  limb,  it  sometimes  failed.  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
these  experiments  were  recorded  with  all  the  data,  in  the  note  books  of  the  experi- 
ment station. 

It  may  be  objected  that  disease  would  follow  the  pricking  of  a  limb  anyway.  To 
determine  this,  I  made  some  wounds  in  limbs  in  which  I  inserted  none  of  the  germs, 
and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  disease  in  these  cases.  There  were  no  cases  of  pear 
blight  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  had  not  been  that  season  ;  so  there  was  no 
danger  from  contamination  from  such  a  source. 
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I  found  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  most  rapid  in  warm  weather,  and 
during  July.  None  of  the  experiments  succeeded  after  the  2d  of  August ;  that  was 
because  I  could  not  find  any  tissues  sufficiently  tender.  My  best  results  were  ob- 
tained by  inoculating  into  the  young  fruit. 

Now  the  trees  are  diseased  in  the  spring,  the  disease  showing  itself  most  in  July. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  g-rms  exude  on  the  surface  and  the  gummy  substance 
is  washed  ofi,  the  guui  is  dissolved  and  the  germs  set  free  and  washed  into  the  ground. 
The  germs  multiply  there  in  rich  mold  and  grow  all  winter,  or  year  after  year.  In  a 
dry  time  the  wind  takes  up  the  germs  into  the  air  or  they  may  also  be  taken  up  by 
simple  evaporation.  Now  when  the  surface  of  the  tissues  is  tender  and  moist  as  in 
spring,  the  air  laden  with  these  germs  playing  over  these  trees  brings  the  germs  in 
contact  with  the  delicate  tissues ;  the  germs  are  held  there  by  the  moisture  and  en- 
abled to  grow,  the  disease  gets  a  foothold,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  it 
shows  itself  by  the  sudden  blackening  of  the  leaves. 

This  season  in  observing  the  pear  trees,  I  found  that  in  many  cases  the  blight  en- 
tered by  the  flowers,  for  some  were  found  no  farther  advanced  than  when  they 
opened,  when  elsesvhere  the  fruit  was  half  grown. 

I  found,  however,  that  there  were  many  limbs  blighted  on  which  there  were  no 
flowers.  In  all  these  cases  they  were  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  blight  had  begun  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  so  that  only  the  youngest  leaves  were  dying.  These  facts  in- 
dicated that  the  blight  entered  the  tree  through  the  flowers  and  youngest  parts,  and 
no  later  than  the  20th  of  May,  though  it  took  a  month  before  it  showed  enough  to 
attract  attention. 

I  performed  my  inoculations  not  only  on  the  pear,  but  also  on  the  apple,  hciwthorne, 
service  berry,  quince,  and  other  trees.  In  all  cases  the  same  disease  was  produced, 
whether  the  germs  were  from  the  pear  or  from  any  of  the  others.  The  disease  varies 
only  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  tissues,  i.  e.,  in  the  apple,  which  has  more 
solid  wood  than  the  pear,  the  disease  does  not  progress  so  rapidly,  and  does  less  in- 
jury, generally  stopping  after  going  six  inches  or  a  foot,  and  seldom  killing  the  tree. 
But  there  was  still  much  to  explain  about  the  disease.  If  it  did  not  enter  through 
the  branches,  how  was  it  propagated  from  tree  to  tree? 

Not  all  bacteria  will  produce  pear  blight.  I  wante  \  to  show  that  while  the  germs 
of  the  pear  blight  produced  the  disease,  it  was  only  one  particular  kind  that  produced 
it.  I  took  various  gerrns  from  rotting  substances  and  inoculated  trees  with  them.  I 
first  tried  the  material  which  produces  the  rot  in  green  tomatoes,  but  in  no  case  did 
I  get  any  effect.  I  also  used  bacteria  from  various  other  sources.  I  am  carrying  on, 
with  my  experiments  on  pear  blight,  cultures  of  bacteria  of  various  kinds,  and  I  in- 
oculated pear  limbs  with  all  the  various  sorts,  and  with  none  of  them  did  I  get  the 
blight.    The  germ  producing  the  blight  is  Micrococcus  amylovorus. 

These  experiments,  carried  on  for  two  seasons,  show  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
germs  communicated  through  the  young  growing  branches,  or  through  the  flowers; 
that  they  multiply  in  decaying  matter  ;  that  it  is  only  the  germs  and  only  one  spe- 
cific kind  of  germs  which  produce  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lannin,  of  Michigan,  inquired  if  the  inoculation  of  one  twig 
would  disease  the  whole  ? 

Prof.  Arthur :  It  would  depend  on  the  tree  and  the  weather  and  various 
other  things.  In  young  pear  trees  it  seldom  does,  and  in  the  apple  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  ever  does.  In  the  apple  and  quince  it  usuUy  progresses  only  down  to 
the  first  limb  and  is  therefore  called  twig  blight.  In  the  pear  it  may  stop  at 
any  point  or  it  may  progress  till  the  whole  limb  is  killed.  You  have  probably 
observed  that  the  blight  sometimes  appears  on  the  body,  seeming  to  have  en- 
tered through  the  bark.  I  think  you  will  always  fiad  in  such  cases  that  there 
was  a  little  shoot  at  that  point  which  was  first  killed  and  through  which  it  en- 
tered.   If  this  spot  appears  below  the  lowest  branch  the  tree  is  doomed. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  communicating  the  disease 
with  the  pruning  knite,  I  performed  some  experiments  to  determine  this  In 
the  first  place  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  it  from  my  not  getting 
good  results  except  on  youiig  issues ;  but  to  be  perfectly  certain  I  tried  a  num- 
ber of  experiments.  I  took  the  knife  and  drew  it  through  diseased  branches, 
then  cut  off  Hmbs  with  it  of  different  sizes,  keeping  a  record  of  them.  In  no 
case  did  I  communicate  any  disease,  except  when  I  cut  off  a  very  tender  twig. 
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I  also  took  diseased  pears  and  drew  my  knife  through  those  and  then  cut  off 
limbs  with  the  same  results.  In  no  case  did  I  communicate  any  disease  to 
large  limbs.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  careful  to  disinfect  your 
knife.  In  any  case  it  would  be  easier  to  cut  off  the  limb  a  second  time  rather 
than  go  to.  that  trouble.  In  cutting,  the  limb  should  be  taken  off  a  foot  below  the 
lowest  joint  where  the  blight  appears. 
Mr.  Lannin  :    Is  there  any  prevention  ? 

Prof.  Arthur  :  No,  sir,  you  can  do  nothing  to  restore  it.  Theoretically  an 
antiseptic  might  have  some  effect,  but  the  germs  are  most  likely  to  enter  in  a 
wet  time  ^vhen  any  application  of  that  kind  would  be  likely  to  wash  off. 

E.  Moody,  N.  Y. :  We  have  whitewashed  with  lime  and  sulphur  and  have 
had  no  blight  for  five  years. 

Prof.  Arthur  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  washing  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  the 
application  of  any  thing  to  the  roots  can  have  any  effect  on  the  pear  blight. 
Sulphur  is  a  specific  against  bacteria,  but  you  have  got  to  bring  it  in  contact 
with  them. 

Mr.  Moody  :  One  can  smell  the  whitewash  for  a  month.  We  haven't  lost  a 
half  dozen  trees  by  blight  in  over  ten  years,  while  others  in  our  neighborhood 
have  been  troubled  with  it. 

Prof.  Arthur  :  If  by  any  process  you  can  induce  your  trees  to  grow  slowly, 
you  will,  to  a  large  extent,  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  blight. 

Mr.  Moody :    I  would  as  soon  burn  my  orchard  as  seed  it  down. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Mass.:  Can  we  fumigate?  Will  the  fumes  of  sulphur  do  any 
good  ? 

Prof.  Arthur :    It  is  doubtful  if  that  would  do  any  good  in  the  open  air. 
The  following  telegram  was  received  from  President  Wilder  in  reply  to  the 
announcement  of  his  re-election,  and  greeting  from  this  Society  : 

To  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  session  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  : 

Many  thanks  for  the  telegram  of  greeting  and  congratulation.  I  accept  the  trust 
you  have  again  put  in  my  hands.  Go  ahead,  and  may  God  bless  the  grand  old  Pomo- 
logical Society.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  September  10,  18£5. 

The  following  paper  from  Prof.  Burrill  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

GRAPE  ROTS. 

By  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  University. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fuDgi  which  destroy  the  grapes  to  so  great  an  extent  in  this 
country,  has  not  been  materially  increased  during  the  few  years  past.  Fortunately 
the  process  of  baggicg  the  bunches  while  these  are  still  very  young,  provides  a 
method  of  securing  the  fruit  against  all  these  parasites,  whatever  their  names  or  life 
histories. 

I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  the  French  call  anthracnose 
of  the  grape  exist  also  in  the  United  States,  and  is  probably  widely  distributed.  No 
doubt  it  is  an  importation  from  abroad,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  disease  pro- 
ducing fungus  has  reached  our  country  duriug  recent  years.  It  was  first  observed  by 
me  in  central  Illinois  in  1881,  and  has  not  until  this  day  been  identified,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and.belief,  by  any  one  else.  But  it  certainly  devastated  our  vineyards 
before  the  date  mentioned,  and  is  now  known  to  occur  over  wide  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. I  hfive  found  it  in  Illinois  in  numerous  localities,  in  Indiana,  near  Indiana- 
polis, in  Michigan,  at  Lansing,  and  in  Ohio  at  Cleveland. 

With  most  persons  grape  rot  is  grape  rot,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  possi- 
ble existence  of  several  kinds.  We  must  here,  however,  carefully  discriminate 
between  four  distinct  kinds,  each  produced  by  distinct  fungus  parasites.  On  the 
fruit,  two  of  these  are  first  observed  in  circular  spots,  clearly  marked  and  sharply 
defined  at  the  edges.  The  other  two  afiect  from  the  beginning  the  whole  berry, 
causing  change  in  color — usually  pinkish — and  ultimately  uniform  shrinking  or 
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rotting.  Of  the  two  latter,  one  fungus  lives  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  having  a  thin,  cobwebby  growth,  and  two  kinds  of  spore  fruits.  The  other 
sends  its  vegetative  filaments  through  and  through  the  tissues,  and  at  length  pro- 
duces on  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  and  less,  often  berries,  what  appears  t  >  the  naked 
eye  a  white,  mealy  substance,  usually  in  clusters  or  irregular  spots.  This  last  is  far 
the  more  common  of  the  two.    It  is  peronospora  viticola.    The  first  is  uncinula  spiralis. 

But,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  neither  of  the  above  caused  so  much  damage 
to  the  fruit  directly  as  those  to  be  described.  They  are  primarily  leaf  parasites,  and 
as  such  may  be  seriously  destructive  without  actually  preying  on  the  berries.  The 
two  kinds  beginning  with  well  marked  spots  on  the  fruits,  are,  however,  specially  in- 
jurious to  the  latter,  rather  than  to  other  parts  of  the  vine.  Upon  close  observation 
these  two  can  be  easily  recognized,  the  one  from  the  other.  One  is  a  true  rot,  the 
other  simply  kills  the  outer  tissue,  as  in  the  so-called  scab  of  apples.  In  one  case 
the  first  indication  of  the  disease  in  a  grape  berry  is  a  small,  brown  spot,  usually  with 
a  minute,  central,  lighter  dot  or  point.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  brown  area 
enlarges,  the  skin  for  some  time  remaining  plump  and  unbroken.  The  inner  sub- 
stances becomes  watery,  and  merits  the  name  rot.  Finally,  the  whole  fruit  is  in- 
volved, and  shriveling  soon  occurs.  During  this  time,  if  one  looks  closely,  espe- 
cially with  a  magnifier,  minute  black  pustules  can  be  seen  pushing  out  beneath  the 
skin.  Each  one  of  these  has  at  length  an  external  opening  or  mouth  from  which 
issues  as  the  fruit  shrinks  myriads  of  white  spores.  These  latter  may  be  seen  in  lit- 
tle heaps,  or  scattered  like  a  whitish  powder  on  the  shriveled  berry.  We  have  in 
this  fungus  whose  name,  Phoma  uvicola,  has  become  well  known  to  lovers  of  the 
grape.  It  does  occur  on  the  leaves,  but  not  commonly,  nor  to  an  injurious  extent, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

We  have  now  left,  the  special  disease,  which  prompted  this  writing.  As  said 
above,  the  effect  on  the  fruit  is,  like  the  last,  first  seen  in  a  definite  spot  or  circular 
area,  with  well  defined  edges.  At  first  this  is  a  mere  point,  then  gradually  increases 
in  size  so  as  to  cover  one-sixth,  one-fourth,  or  even  one-half  the  totiil  surface  area. 
More  often  there  are  several  such  spots  which  more  or  less  coalesce  as  they  enlarge. 
At  first,  and  while  the  spot  is  very  small,  the  color  is  whitish,  but  as  the  aff'ected 
ar(»a  increases,  the  central  part  becomes  blackish,  while  near  the  edges  the  white 
color  is  retained  as  a  rim,  which  is  also  lightly  raised.  Only  the  surface  is  affected. 
The  tissue  just  beneath  remains  green  and  apparently  healthy.  But  growth  'is  pre- 
vented. Tiie  affected  area  becomes  apparently  sunken  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  berry.  Sometimes  the  seed's,  perfectly  developed,  push  partially 
out  of  what  should  have  been  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  Often  the  deadened  surface 
cracks  more  or  less  deeply,  altogether  similar,  except  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  of 
crab  apples  and  pears. 

Eeally,  however,  the  worst  effects  are  produced  on  the  green  shoots  of  the  vine, 
where  spots  like  those  of  the  berries  are  to  be  seen,  often  very  numerous  and  con- 
spicuously injuring  the  growth.  Similar  effects  occur  on  the  petioles  and  larger 
veins  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  tendrils  and  stems  of  the  fruit.  In  all  cases  the 
disease  is  worst  in  damp  situations.  When  branches  of  the  vines  trag  j;le  over  or  near 
the  ground  among  weeds,  etc.,  during  rainy  weather,  they  become  extensively 
marked  with  the  characteristic  spots. 

The  disease  can  be  readily  transferred  artificially  from  an  affected  to  a  healthy 
berry.  It  is  only  necessary  to  wet  with  water  a  diseased  spot  an  i  after  stirring  with 
a  little  brush,  remove  some  of  the  water  to  a  healthy  fruit  where  it  may  stand  as  a 
little  drop.  If  this  is  done  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  failure  to  communi-' 
cate  the  disease  rarely  happens.  If  quite  dry  only  an  occasional  experiment  is  suc- 
cessful. With  the  microscope  the  minute  spores  are  easily  found  and  their  germ- 
ination and  penetration  of  the  healthy  skin  can  be  watched.  This  disease  has  long 
been  kuDwn  in  Europe  and  sometimes  does  great  damage.  More  recently  one 
Phoma  has  also  gained  introduction  to  the  vineyards  of  the  old  world.  We  have 
therefore  exchanged  parasite  for  parasite  to  the  detriment  of  both  countries. 
Scientist  know  the  European  fungus  by  the  name  of  Sphaceloma  ampelinum. 

The  methods  of  preventing  all  these  forms  of  rot  are  similar.  What  is  required  is 
to  keep  (iew,  rain,  etc.,  off  the  parts  liable  to  attack.  The  spores  of  these  fungi  do 
not  germinate  on  dry  surfaces,  no  more  than  grains  of  corn  germinate  on  a  dry 
floor.  Bagging  does  this  and  more  besides,  for  the  spores  are  kept  entirely  off  the 
berries.  The  succss  attending  bagging  is  an  excellent  popular  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  well  known  to  the  specialist  from  other  sources  of  knowledge,  that  these  fungus 
parasites  always  start  on  the  surface,  are  never  carried  in  any  manner  in  the  circu- 
lating sap.    Boots  are  seldom  affected  because  so  well  protected  in  the  soil.  Partial 
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protection  is  secured  by  training  the  vin6s  under  projecting  eaves  or  other  shelter^ 
and  good  results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  one  or  two  wires,  high  up  from  the 
ground,  along  which  the  vines  are  closely  grown,  the  leaves  compact  and  roof  like. 
The  fruit  hangs  beneath  and  is  considerably  protected  from  falling  water,  while  the 
radiant  heat  intercepted  by  the  foliage  prevents  the  condensation  of  dew.  At  the 
same  time  good  ventilation  is  secured  by  the  height  of  the  vines  and  the  open  space 
beneath. 

Good  results  are  also  reported,  especially  with  anthracnose  by  systematically  and 
persistently  removing  and  burning  affected  portions  of  the  vine.  This  must  of 
course  be  done  for  the  whole  vineyard,  and,  in  case  of  near  neighbors,  for  all  alike. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Prest.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  upon  the  "  Nomen- 
clature OF  Fruiis,"  advocating  short  and  appropriate  names;  the  following 
extract  expresses  very  clearly  his  views  upon  the  subject : 

"  What  classes  of  names  are  to  be  preferred  for  fruits  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
open  question.  We  esteem  brevity  as  always  and  everywhere  desirable.  The  name 
of  the  originator  or  introducer  will  rarely  be  found  inappropriate,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  name  of  the  place  origin,  while  either  will  generally  possess  the  advantage  of 
requiring  but  a  single  word  ;  while  the  wish  to  add  a  characterizing  word  but  too  com- 
monly finds  expression  in  the  use  of  such  titles  as  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Superb,  Favor- 
ite, or  Beauty,  or  of  political  or  military  designations,  designed  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  superiority,  but  which  have  been  heretofore  so  loosely  employed  that  they 
have  to  per^ions  of  experience  at  least,  long  since  ceased  to  convey  the  impression  in- 
tended. We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  more  than  a  Bingle  word  will  rarely  be 
found  licedful,  and  that  if  characterizing  words  be  employed  the  Ltrictest  honesty  in 
their  U89  be  rigidly  adhered  to." 

The  following  note  from  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  N.Y.,  on  the  same 
topic,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

"  According  to  request,  I  give  the  following  brief  suggestion  in  nomenclature  for 
the  Grand  Eapids  meeting : 

"  There  are  two  great  foundation  principles  in  nomenclature — to  insist  on  compact, 
expressive  and  appropriate  names,  and  to  give  to  pomology  the  truth  and  dignity  of 
science,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  degraded  into  peddler's  puflEing. 

"  A  name  may  designate  the  locality  of  origin,  name  of  originator  or  of  an  eminent 
pomologist  (not  of  a  politician  or  warrior),  and  still  better,  one  indicative  of  its  ap- 
pearance or  other  chara*  teristic. 

"  It  should  not  be  somebody's  '  prolific,'  or  '  giant,'  or  '  favorite  ;'  not  a  superlative, 
bombastic,  frothy  or  strained  name. 

"  For  strawberries  ;  such  names  as  Crimson  Cone,  Necked  Pice  and  Red  Alpine 
are  much  better  than  Wizard  of  the  North,  Great  American,  Defiance,  Mammoth, 
Monarch  of  the  West,  etc.,  etc.  Golden  Cap  Raspberry  is  to  be  preferred  to  Pride  of 
the  Hudson ;  Nivette  and  Lemon  Cling  are  better  than  Admirable,  Incomparable, 
Royal  George,  or  Stump  of  the  World." 

T.  T.  Lyon  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  subsequently  reported  favorably 
and  adopted  by  the  Society  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  all  cases  in  which  new,  newly  named  or  recently  introduced  fruits 
shall  for  the  first  time  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  oflScer  to  first  submit  the  name  of  the  variety  for  approval ;  and 
that,  if  objected  to,  the  variety  shall  be  designated  by  the  na/r.e  of  the  originator, 
that  ot  the  introducer,  or  of  the  place  of  origin,  ps  the  Society  shall  direct,  pending 
the  designation  of  a  suitable  name,  as  provided  in  Rule  2,  Section  1,  of  the  Society's 
rules,  and  the  approval  of  such  name  by  the  Society. 

The  question  of  the  "Influence  of  Pollen  on  the  Form,  Size,  Color,  and 
Flavor  of  the  Fruit,"  was  discussed  at  some  length,  as  shown  by  experiments 
mainly  with  the  strawberry.  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  described  the  experiments 
made  at  the  Experiment  Station,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  which  his  first  efforts 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  pollen  from  various  kinds  of  strawberries  ap- 
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plied  to  pistillate  varieties  had  the  effect  of  imparting  to  them,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  characteristics  of  the  staminate  varieties.  Subsequent  experiments 
were  not  successful  in  determining  the  correctness  of  his  first  impression,  as 
"  there  were  no  very  marked  resemblances  this  year  between  the  berry  and  the 
variety  which  furnished  the  pollen." 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Illinois,  furnished  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  says ; 

"  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  differerce  in  the  fruit  of  pistillate  strawl  erries  or  ac- 
count of  the  kind  o-f  pollen  used  for  fertilization.  ObeervatioEs  have  been  mainly 
made  upon  Crescent  as  grown  in  the  field,  and  as  tested  in  experimental  p^ats.  For 
the  former,  pollen  was  furnished  by  Sharpless,  Captain  Jack,  Wilson,  snd  Glendale." 

A  paper  was  also  read  from  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  New  Jersey,  stating  that  some- 
times the  pollen  seemed  to  have  an  efi"ect  in  transmitting  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics to  the  fruit  of  pistillate  varieties;  and  at  other  times  no  such  results 
followed.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  paper : 

"  About  the  time  I  wrote  the  'Strawberry  Culturist,'  1862,  I  called  the  attention 
of  several  of  my  acquaintances  to  this  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  pollen  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  their  reports  were  so  uniformly  in  accord  with  the  results 
of  my  own  investigations  that  I  felt  warranted  in  writing  the  following  paragraph  in 
addition  to  those  already  quoted,  to  wit:  'It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Hovey  is 
better  when  fertilized  with  one  kind  than  with  another,  and  may  not  this  be  true, 
further  than  that  of  being  fully  supplied  with  pollen?'  " 

The  following  note  on  the  subject  was  read  from  M.  Crawford,  of  Ohio : 

"  Some  months  ago,  at  your  request,  I  promised  to  write  a  paper  on  the  'Influence 
of  Pollen  on  the  size,  form,  color,  and  flavor  of  Fruits.'  So  far  as  the  strawberry  is 
concerned,  I  have  had  excellent  facilities  for  making  observations,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  any  good  evidence  that  the  influence  of  pollen  extends  beyond  the  seed." 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa  said : 

"  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  tried  some  more  definite  experiments  to  determine  this 
matter.  I  had  several  rows  of  the  Colfax,  an  acid  berry,  and  planted  by  one  part 
of  the  rows  the  wild  strawberry  ;  by  another  piece  about  ten  rods  away,  the  Wilson  j 
by  another  the  Downer's  Prolific.  When  the  Colfax  plants  were  fertilized  with  the 
wild  strawberry  they  were  small  and  sour;  when  fertilized  by  the  Wilson,  larger  and 
sour  ;  when  fertilized  by  the  Downer's  Prolific,  lighter  in  color,  rounder  and  sweeter. 
These  changes  were  perfectly  evident.  We  now  grow  the  Charles  Downing,  and  fer- 
tilize with  Downer's  Prolific.  The  Downing  does  not  do  well  as  a  self-fertilizf^r,  but 
needs  more  pollen  ;  besides,  we  think  the  cross  makes  it  larger  and  better  in  shape." 

The  discussions  and  papers  upon  the  subject  left  the  impression  that,  while 
the  pollen  did  seem,  under  some  circumstances,  to  influence  the  color,  size, 
form,  and  flavor  of  pistillate  varieties,  the  results  were  by  no  means  constant, 
and  were,  to  say  the  least,  only  occasional  in  their  occurrence. 

The  following  was  presented  by  the  committee  : 

KEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS  EXHIBITED. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  Sept.  10,  1885. 
Jo  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Pomological  Society : 
Your  Committee  on  Fruits  Exhibited,  report  the  following  awards  : 

WILDER  MEDALS— SILVER. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  for  547  plates  of  apples,  23  plates  of  crab- 
apples,  152  plates  of  pears,  68  plates  of  plums,  34  plates  of  peaches,  69  plates  of 
grapes,  4  plates  of  raspberries,  4  plates  of  blackberries,  1  plate  each  of  quinces,  Jap- 
anese persimmons,  and  cranberries  •  total,  838  plates. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  '  >t  56  platefi  of  r  apes,  34  plates  of  apples,  24 
plates  of  pears;  total,  114  plates. 
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Missouri  State  Hortitmltaral  Society,  for  146  plates  of  apples,  42  plates  of  pears,  20 
plates  of  grapes,  3  plates  of  peaches;  total,  211  plates. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  for  140  varieties  of  pears. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  61  varieties  of  pears. 

Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minnesota,  for  28  varieties  of  crab-apples  and  apples 
of  his  own  origination. 

Field  &  Osborn,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  for  collection  of  cocoanuts  grown  by  them 
in  Dade  county  Florida. 

In  appreciation  of  the  valuable  and  untiring  services  of  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Beal,  our 
retiring  Secretary,  we  recommend  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  silver  Wilder  Medal. 

WILDER  MEDALS — BRONZB. 

Henry  M.  Eagle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  for  28  varieties  of  pears,  27  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  3  varieties  of  peaches,  2  varieties  of  apples,  and  a  specimen  of  Great 
American  Chestnut,  worthy  of  special  mention. 

A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  Marlboro,  New  York,  for  3  new  varieties  seedling  grapes. 

G-^oree  W".  Campbell,  Delaware,  Oiiio,  for  6  new  varieties  seedling  grapes. 

W.  W.  Thompson,  Smithville,  Georgia,  for  collection  of  pears,  grapes,  figs,  Japa- 
nese persimmons,  and  pomegranates. 

A.  Block,  Santa  Clara,  California,  for  4  new  varieties  of  seedling  pears. 

Professer  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  for  75  plates  of  berries, 
nuts,  and  other  native  fruits. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas,  for  12  varieties  of  seedling  and  native  Texan 
grapes,  also  plums  and  peaches. 


HONORABl^E  MENTION. 

J.  Nimon,  Denison,  Texas,  for  12  plates  of  apples,  4  varieties  of  peaches. 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Westport,  Missouri,  for  collection  oi  apples,  pears,  and  grapes, 
kept  two  years  in  cold  storage. 
J.  S.  Owen,  Saugatuck,  Michigan,  for  Early  Rivers  peach. 
S,  H.  Comings,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  for  exhibit  of  cranberries. 

OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

We  also  report  the  following  exhibits : 

J.  J.  Toon,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Edmund  and  Bartlett  pears. 
John  H.  Parnell,  West  Point,  Georgia,  collection  of  peaches. 
O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City,  a  new  native  plum,  Rolling  Stone. 
John  C.  Ratliflf,  Richmond,  Indiana,  seedling  pear. 
"  Prairie  Farmer,"  Chicago,  Illinois,  seedling  plum. 

E.  W.  Daniels,  Auroraville,  Wis.,  3  plates  of  apples.  North-western  Greening. 
J.  G.  Kingsbury,  IiKlianapolis,  Indiana,  seedling  pear,  Warner. 
C.  A.  Green,  Clifton,  New  York,  Lord  Nelson  apple  and  seedling  pear. 
John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  2  plates  Comet  pears. 
Gideon  N.  Greer,  Philadelphia,  Penu.,  Mangoes  and  Alligator  pears. 
James  Beltner,  Riverside,  California,  Mediterranean  sweet  oranges,  crops  of  1884 
and  '85,  mostly  picked  August  5,  1885. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  New  York,  plums,     Shipper's  Pride." 
Bush  and  Son  and  Meissner,  Bushburg,  Missouri,  7  varieties  of  grapes. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  5  plates  of  apples. 
G.  W.  Price,  Turner's  Creek,  Maryland,  peaches. 
S.  T.  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  grapes. 

G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin,  5  varieties  of  apples  and  crab  apples. 
Niagara  White  Grape  Co.,  Lockport,  New  York,  Niagara  grapes. 
Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  15  plates  apples. 
E.  T.  Field,  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  new  seedling  apples. 

Pratt  Brothers,  Rochester,  New  York,  Empire  State  grape  and  New  Brunswick 
apple. 

Mr.  Moahr,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Chinese  lemon. 

J.  H.  Tyron,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  3  varieties  of  grapes,  2  varieties  of  pears. 
Jenkins,  McGuire  <fe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  fruit  shipping  crates. 
Your  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  special  honorable  mention  of  the 
highly  meritorious  collection  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  pears  exhibited  by  our  ven- 
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erable  friend  and  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Although  it  was  not  his 
wisa  that  it  should  come  into  competition  with  other  exhibits,  nevertheless  in  con- 
sideration of  its  excellence  as  well  as  of  the  invaluable  services  of  the  exhibiter  to 
the  c^iuse  of  pomology,  your  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  the  Wilder 
gold  medal  should  be  awarded  to  it. 

K-  spectf ully  submitted, 

F.  M.  Hexamer, 
A.  W.  Harrison, 
Egbert  Manning, 
J.  J.  Harrison, 
T.  V.  Munson. 

E.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  made  the  following  good  points,  in  a  paper 
upon  "  Small  Fruits 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  producer  and  consumer,  the  essential  elements  this 
class  of  fruits  should  possess,  I  name  as  follows : 
First,  Constitutional  vig'  r  of  growth. 
Second,  Healthy  and  abundant  foliage, 
r/iirc?,  Hardiuesy  in  summer  and  winter. 
Fourth,  Productiveness. 

Fifth,  Quality.  This  should  be  good  to  very  good,  or  best ;  if  below  good,  as  a 
consumer  I  have  no  use  fo:-  it. 

Sixth,  Marketing  qualities — the  ability  to  stand  carriage.  This  with  many  growers 
would  take  precedence  of  the  previous  one,  and,  where  money  is  the  sole  object  in 
fruitgrowing,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations;  but  I  am  a  poor 
salesman  to  dispose  of  a  fruit  that  I  cannot  commend  for  its  goodness  in  other 
respects. 

No  mere  money  considerations  should  induce  any  one  to  introduce  a  new  fruit 
unless  it  possesses  some  points  of  superior  merit  over  those  of  the  same  class  now 
before  the  public,  and  no  true  horticulturist  would  do  it. 

The  following  embodies  the  principal,  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion upon 

STRAWBERRIES. 

A.  W.  Harrison,  Pennsylvania :  Is  there  any  thing  by  which  we  can  judge  of 
the  quality  of  fruits  by  their  appearance  ?  Thirty  years  ago  I  grew  sixty  vari- 
eties of  the  strawberry,  and  the  best  among  them  was  the  Peabody,  which  had 
a  very  long,  slender,  and  silky,  tapering  neck,  like  some  of  our  wild  sorts,  and 
I  never  knew  an  inferior  strawberry  with  that  mark. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  New  Jersey:  I  believe  that  is  a  general  characteristic  of  ex- 
cellence. 

F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  York :  The  Henderson  is  like  the  Peabody  in  that 
respect,  and  is  as  good  or  a  better  berry. 

G.  G.  Bennett,  Michigan  :  I  would  like  to  have  Parker  Earle  tell  us  what 
varieties  he  cuhivates  mostly,  and  why. 

Parker  Earle,  Illinois :  I  succeed  in  growing  the  Crescent,  and  generally 
fail  with  nearly  all  others  in  producing  profitable  crops.  I  have  used  Wilson, 
Captain  Jack,  Champion,  Downer's  Prolific,  Sharpless,  and  others  to  fer- 
tilize with,  I  think  quite  successfully ;  but  we  now  use  the  Sharpless  almost 
exclusively  to  fertilize  the  Crescent.  I  plant  with  reference  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  decided  effect  of  the  fertilizing  varieties  upon  the  fruit.  I  cultivate  in 
matted  rows. 

N.  J.  Colman,  Missouri ;  Why  do  you  use  the  Crescent  and  not  the  Wilson  ? 
Parker  Earle  :    Because  we  can  grow  it. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :  I  find  good  qualities  in  many  different  straw- 
berries ;  but  have  not  settled  on  any  one  variety. 

N.  J.  Colman :  Soil  makes  a  great  difference  with  varieties,  and  I  have 
found  on  a  rich  soil,  with  clay  sub-soil,  that  the  Wilson  is  a  very  good  berry. 

11  HOR 
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Near  St.  Louis  the  Crescent  does  not  compare  in  market,  shipping  qualities, 
or  productiveness  with  the  Wilson. 

Parker  Earle :  We  think  in  Southern  Illinois  that  we  can  grow  very  suc- 
cessfully about  all  the  kinds  that  any  body  grows.  The  rust,  however,  prevents 
the  culture  of  the  Wilson  there,  so  we  use  the  Crescent,  which  largely  escapes  it. 
Another  difficulty,  especially  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  is  the  tarnished  plant 
bug,  which  attacks  the  fruit.  I  would  prefer  other  kinds  to  those  which  I  raise 
if  I  could  produce  them. 

D.  T.  Fox,  Michigan  :  I  have  planted  the  Manchester,  fertilized  with  Wil- 
son, and  have  had  twice  the  number  of  berries  from  the  Manchester  as  the 
Wilson,  and  the  former  sold  for  12J  cents,  while  the  latter  brought  but  10  cents. 

Mr.  Morrill  Mich.  :  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  we  often  ship  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  an  evening.  We  have  all  varieties,  but  I  believe  that  the  last  two 
years'  experience  has  pretty  generally  convinced  our  people  that  we  have  but 
two  market  varieties — Crescent  for  light  soils  and  early,  and  Sharpless  for 
heavy  soils  and  a  late  market.  We  have  too  many  Wilsons  to  suit  the  market, 
and  it  rusts  badly.  I  have  Sharpless,  Crescent,  Manchester,  Vick,  Wilson, 
aaad  Bidwell  in  rows  in  my  garden,  and  the  Wilson  bears  less  than  any  other, 
and  the  Crescent  more  than  any  other,  and  is  the  earliest.  The  Manchester  is 
very  good  and  very  productive,  but  must  be  picked  carefully  or  it  will  come  off 
without  the  calyx.  It  is  a  fine  family  berry,  but  turns  too  dark  on  exposure  to 
the  air  to  sell  well  in  the  market.  Its  form  is  even,  its  foliage  rather  tender. 
James  Vick  has  very  strong  foliage,  and  is  a  strong  grower.  The  berries  are 
small  until  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  then  they  increase  in  size  rapidly.  It  is  a 
promising  shipping  variety,  of  good  color  and  sufficiently  tart.  These  three 
varieties,  Crescent,  Manchester,  and  Vick  are  about  the  only  ones  that  are 
aM  right. 

Samuel  Hape,  Georgia :  The  Sharpless  is  the  best  berry  in  my  neighborhood, 
near  Atlanta.  If  I  were  to  select  the  three  best  varieties,  I  should  say  Sharp- 
less, Crescent,  and  Wilson.  The  soil  in  my  locality  is  well  adapted  to  straw- 
berry culture.  We  have  none  of  the  difficuliies  Mr.  Earle  has  mentioned. 
Strawberries  grow  wild  in  profusion. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Pennsylvania :  We  grow  a  large  proportion  of  Sharpless. 
The  Crescent  is  very  productive,  but  does  not  sell  as  well.  The  Crescent  has 
great  tenacity,  and  will  endure  neglect  better  than  many  others,  but  no  berry 
will  be  more  improved  by  proper  management  and  care. 

F.  M.  Hexamer :   I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hape  about  the  Newland  strawberry.. 

Samuel  Hape :  It  lacks  quality.  Its  principal  merits  are  its  earliness  and 
g;iDod  shipping  quality. 

Mr.  Morrill:  The  Sharpless  is  very  susceptible  to  cold  in  the  blossom;  it  is 
ranch  more  tender  than  Crescent  and  Vick,  and  must  be  kept  back  by  mulch 
until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Mr.  Morrill  mentioned  the  great  success  with 
Sharpless  about  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Uber,  Virginia  :    The  Sharpless  does  well  with  us. 

D.  W.  Hinman,  Michigan :  I  did  not  have  success  with  Sharpless  in  New 
York,  but  it  does  well  where  I  now  am,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River.  Had  a  Sharpless  this  year  lOJ  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  3 
ounces,  1.5  drams. 

F.  M.  Hexamer :  There  was  a  strawberry  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society  a  few  years  ago  called  the  President  Lincoln,  which  was  four- 
teen inches  in  circumference  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  point. 

John  S.  Collins,  New  Jersey  :  A  berry  known  as  May  King  has  been 
grown  two  or  three  years  in  our  part  of  the  country,  which  is  early  and  of  good 
quality. 
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A.  E.  Gipson,  Colorado :  We  grow  the  Sharpless  very  large,  but  we  find 
that  with  us  the  berry  is  a  poor  shipper,  and  it  is  being  discarded. 

Mr.  Morrill,  Michigan  :  The  Sharpless  berries  reach  Chicago  from  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  good  condition,  about  400  miles  by  rail.  I  think  your  irrigation 
makes  it  a  poor  shipper. 

Parker  Earle  :  The  shipping  quality  depends  largely  on  the  soil  and  manner 
of  growth.  As  I  grow  and  ship  strawberries,  the  Sharpless  is  a  good  shipper. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  shipping  it  1,000  or  1,200  miles  by  rail,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  all  the  strawberries  I  grow.  In  some  soils,  no  strawberry  will  stand 
shipping. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

G.  Cowing,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  read  a  paper  upon  blackberries,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  : 

A  deep  and  rich  soil  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  large  and  luscious  fruit.  To 
prevent  the  efiects  of  drought,  I  regard  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves  or  straw  as  better 
than  cultivation.  The  best  wild  blackberries  are  always  found  near  brush  heaps  or 
rotten  logs. 

In  planting,  the  rows  should  be  seven  and  one  half  or  eight  feet  apart,  with  an 
occasional  interval  still  wider  to  allow  a  wagon  to  pass  through  with  manure  or 
mulching  material.  Plants  should  be  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  I  have  found 
strong  sucker  plants  to  be  qnite  as  satisfactory  as  those  from  root  cuttings.  I  recently 
pruned  some  rows  of  Taylor  from  sucker  plants,  transplanted  sixteen  months  before, 
which  were  generally  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  three  feet  across  the  top,  and 
which  presented  the  dense  and  compact  appearance  of  a  well-kept  hedge.  For 
pruning  such  a  line  of  plants,  a  grass  hook  or  sickle  is  best. 

To  save  time  and  labor,  it  has  often  been  my  practice  when  planting  blackberries 
to  plant  strawberries  in  rows  with  them,  and  in  rows  midway  between  them.  Some 
of  my  best  strawberries  this  season  were  from  plants  set  last  year  with  blackbi=>rries. 

All  blackberry  plants,  when  three  feet  high,  should  have  their  ternjinal  buds 
nipped,  to  force  them  to  throw  out  lateral  shoots.  A  severe  nipping  is  often  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  compact  and  sturdy  growth,  capable  of  resisting  strong  winds. 

But  few  varieties  of  the  blackberry  worthy  of  general  cultivation  have  yet  been 
tested.  The  Lawton,  introduced  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  was  the  first 
generally  cultivated.  Kittatinny  followed  it,  and  proved  slightly  hardier  and  of 
better  flavor,  but  very  liable  to  rust  and  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  reliable  in  the 
West.  Snyder,  Taylor,  and  Wallace,  all  originating  in  Indiana,  and  Stone,  from 
Wisconsin,  have  since  been  introduced  and  found  to  be  the  only  sorts  that  can  be 
profitably  planted  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  They  are 
all  remaikably  productive,  vigorous,  free  from  disease,  and  of  the  most  luscious  flavor. 
Snyder  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  its  earliness  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor.  Wh«n 
grown  on  rich  ground  its  berries  are  above  medium  size. 

The  berries  of  Taylor  and  Wallace  are  larger  than  those  of  Snj'der,  and  are  hardly 
equaled  in  their  exquisite  flavor  by  those  of  any  other  variety,  and  I  can  think  of  n® 
reason  why  they  should  not  prove  profitable  ia  the  South. 

Western  Triumph  is  often  commended  for  its  hardiness,  but  I  have  found  it  tender 
and  disposed  to  rust.    Its  foliage  and  fruit  indicate  a  close  relationship  to  Kittatinny. 

The  following  discussion  succeeded  Mr.  Cowing's  paper : 
W.  F.  Bird,  Michigan :    I  would  like  to  ask  how  Stone's  Hardy  compares 
with  Snyder? 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan :  I  have  grown  Stone's  Hardy  for  several  years.  It 
is  generally  too  small.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  Snyder,  very  prolific,  and  of 
good  quality.    It  is  too  small,  however,  for  a  successful  market  variety. 

Mr.  Johnston,  New  York  :  I  have  cultivated  it  three  or  four  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  with  me;  is  fully  as  good  a  bearer  as  Snyder,  and  abetter 
berry.  I  believe  all  our  hardy  blackberries  are  small.  It  continues  in  fruit 
longer  than  any  other  variety. 

J.  C.  Plumb,  Wisconsin:  Stone's  Hardy  originated  in  Wisconsin.  It  does 
well  with  poor  care.    The  matter  of  hardiness  is  of  little  importance,  as  any 
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blackberry  will  do  enough  better  for  laying  down  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 
Stone's  Hardy  covers  the  fruit  well  with  the  foliage ;  in  this  it  differs  from  the 
Snyder. 

Charles  A.  Green,  New  York :  It  is  fully  as  good  as  the  Snyder  and  other 
hardy  sorts. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  New  York :  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  Evergreen 
blackberry. 

Charles  A.  Green :  The  fruit  of  this  is  small  and  of  no  value.  Its  leaves 
remain  through  the  winter.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Cut  Leaf. 

T.  T.  Lyon  :    I  would  like  to  hear  something  of  the  Early  Harvest. 

Mr.  Morrill,  Michigan :  I  had  five  hundred  plants  of  this  last  winter,  but 
laid  all  down  but  fifty  plants.  These  killed  to  the  snow  line,  and  gave  but 
half  a  crop.  It  yields  well,  and  matures  its  last  picking  with  the  first  picking 
of  the  Wilson.  The  berry  is  small  and  looks  like  the  wild  berry.  It  does  not 
look  small,  however,  because  it  is  so  uniform.  It  is  a  good  shipper,  and  does 
not  redden  on  standing,  as  some  kinds  do,  for  example,  Lawton  and  Snyder. 
It  looks  as  though  it  were  varnished. 

E.  H.  Scott,  Michigan  :    It  kills  to  the  ground  with  me. 

Jacob  Ganzhorn,  Michigan :  It  is  a  good  grower,  but  killed  to  the  ground 
with  me  last  winter  at  — 20. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas :  The  Brunton  and  Early  Harvest  belong  especially 
to  the  South.  The  former  is  worthless  except  when  fertilized  by  Wilson  or 
some  other  sort.  With  the  Early  Harvest  near,  it  becomes  immensely  produc- 
tive. They  ripen  together,  and  are  marketed  together,  and  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. The  Brunton  is  the  best  shipper  we  have,  and  is  the  hardiest,  /. 
in  ability  to  withstand  rust  and  drought.  The  Early  Harvest  is  good  if  it  has 
plenty  of  moisture. 

C.  M.  Hobbs,  Indiana :  The  Early  Harvest  killed  the  two  past  winters  with 
us.  We  are  fruiting  the  Lucretia  Dewberry,  which  is  very  productive,  of  large 
size  and  beautiful  color,  but  poor  in  quality. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Indiana :  We  have  the  Brunton,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  and  Early  Cluster,  which  all  killed  the  past  winter.  The  Western 
Triumph  has  never  been  winter  killed,  and  bears  good  berries,  of  excellent 
quality.  We  get  more  pleasure,  however,  from  the  Agawam,  which  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  Snyder  or  Kittatinny, 
while  its  flavor  is  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  others  named. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  said  the  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry was  only  poor  in  quality  when  picked  before  it  was  ripe.  It  does  color 
before  fully  grown,  or  quite  ripe,  and  in  this  condition  is  too  acid.  But  when 
fully  ripe,  it  is  of  the  finest  flavor. 

Joseph  Lannin  :    Will  some  one  describe  Taylor's  Prolific  ? 

E.  H.  Scott,  Mich. :  I  have  fruited  it  six  years.  It  bears  fully  three-fourths 
as  much  as  Snyder,  is  about  a  week  later,  of  better  quality,  and  does  not  turn 
red  on  standing,  like  the  Snyder.    My  soil  is  clay. 

J.  C.  Ratliff,  Indiana  :  I  have  attempted  to  fruit  it  for  several  years,  but  it 
doesn't  bear  with  me. 

C.  A.  Green  :  Charles  Downing  considers  it  one  of  the  best — the  largest  of 
the  hardy  berries  that  he  has. 

W.  Phillips,  Michigan :  It  does  well  with  me,  and  is  bearing  a  full  crop  this 
year,  though  the  temperature  fell  last  winter  to  26'^.  The  Early  Harvest  has 
killed  to  the  ground  the  past  three  years. 

C.  M.  Hobbs,  Indiana  :  Taylor's  Prolific  originated  near  Spiceland,  Indi- 
ana. In  some  localities  it  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  It  is  not  as  hardy 
as  Snyder,  but  is  reasonably  productive,  of  larger  size,  and  better  quality. 
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T.  T.  Lyon,  Mich.  :  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  hardiness  at  my 
place,  South  Haven,  between  them,  and  the  Taylor  is  nearly  as  productive  as 
the  Snyder.  The  Dewberry  is  as  tender  as  the  tenderest  blackberry,  and 
would  winter-kill,  were  it  not  for  being  so  close  to  the  ground.  The  berries 
get  sandy,  however,  unless  the  vines  are  raised  from  the  ground  in  some  man- 
ner.   The  Lucretia  is  a  poor  shipper. 

Mr.  Morrill :  Taylor's  Prolific  has  a  pale  green  cane,  unlike  any  other  kind. 
With  me  it  out-yields  Snyder.  It  is  larger,  holds  its  color  better,  and  is  a  better 
grower  if  anything.  It  throws  up  its  canes  early,  so  that  they  are  troublesome 
to  the  pickers.  I  have  the  Ratcliff  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Taylor  him- 
self.   It  is  too  strong  a  grower  for  fruiting  the  best. 

W.  W.  Hilborn,  Ontario  :  I  have  tried  to  grow  Taylor's  Prolific  six  years, 
and  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  fruit.    It  is  not  as  hardy  as  Kittatinny. 

A.  E.  Gipson,  Colorado :  The  question  of  hardiness  is  of  no  importance 
to  us,  as  we  cover  all.  We  do  not  look  for  a  variety  that  will  stand  our  win- 
ters.   We  use  a  plow  in  covering. 

J.  C.  Plumb,  Wisconsin :  The  Ancient  Briton  has  been  very  successful  at 
Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Mr.  Plumb,  Wisconsin :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Caroline  is  hardy  ?  It 
is  said  to  be  hardy  in  Dakota,  but  insipid. 

Chas.  A  Green,  New  York :    We  prize  it  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Redding :    It  is  a  good  substitute  for  Brinckle's  Orange. 

T.  T.  Lyon :  It  drops  its  foliage  sometimes,  which  causes  the  latter  part  of 
the  crop  to  be  poor.    It  has  little  tendency  to  make  suckers.   The  fruit  is  soft. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  New  Jersey:  The  foliage  remains  on  with  us,  but  it  is  too 
soft. 

Mr.  Johnson  :    It  is  fine  for  the  table. 

B.  G.  Smith,  Mass.:    It  does  well  with  me. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  The  Caroline  does  well  with  us,  but  is  of  poor 
quality. 

G.  G.  Bennett,  Mich. :  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Tyler  and  Sou- 
hegan  raspberries  ? 

T.  T.  Lyon :    A  difference  in  origin,  but  not  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  Redding:  The  Souhegan  originated  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Hampshire, 
before  the  Tyler.  The  Tyler  originated  at  Auburn,  New  York,  by  Nathan 
Tyler. 

Mr.  Johnson,  New  York:    How  is  Shaeffer's  Colossal  liked  ? 
E.  H.  Scott,  Mich.:    It  bears  more  than  any  other  variety.    Its  color  is  too 
ark  for  the  Detroit  market.    It  is  the  very  best  for  canning. 
P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :    It  does  well  with  us.    It  is  a  strong  grower, 
good  bearer  of  large  fruit,  which  sells  at  a  good  price. 

J.  Ganzhorn,  Mich.:    It  is  productive,  a  large  berry,  fine  for  canning. 

C.  M.  Hbbbs,  Ind:  One  of  the  strongest  growers  and  most  productive 
raspberries  we  have,  and  among  the  largest  in  size.  It  has  a  sprightly,  pleas- 
ant acid  flavor,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  cooking. 

B.  Hathaway,  Mich.:  More  hardy  than  most  other  raspberries — hardier 
than  Gregg,  Cuthbert,  or  Souhegan. 

Samuel  Hape,  Ga.:    It  succeeds  admirably  with  me. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas  :    Raspberries  are  all  a  failure  in  Texas. 

C.  A.  Uber,  Va.:  The  Shaeffer  is  fine  with  us,  but  not  so  good  as  Herstine. 
W.  C.  Strong,  Mass.:    Shaeffer  does  well  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Johnston,  N.  Y. :    I  believe  we  have  no  variety  of  fruit  that  is  worth  so 
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much.  It  is  especially  fine  for  evaporation.  I  uQver  saw  but  one  person  who 
complained  of  its  flavor. 

G.  G.  Bennett,  Mich.:  Its  color  is  against  it.  It  is  too  soft  to  ship.  Its 
color  is  better  if  it  is  picked  early.  It  is  hardy  here,  of  the  largest  size,  and 
one  of  the  best  bearers  For  canning  it  is  the  best,  still  it  does  not  sell  well, 
though  Mr.  Garfield  succeeds  better  with  it  than  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  market. 

F.  M.  Hexamer :  I  believe  that  if  people  could  eat  it  with  their  eyes  shut, 
it  would  be  a  profitable  berry ;  but  it  don't  sell ;  in  large  cities  they  will  not 
have  it.  It  does  very  well  to  talk  about  educating  the  people's  taste,  but  it  is 
not  profitable. 

L.  R.  James,  Ohio :    It  sells  in  Cleveland,  when  once  introduced. 

Geo.  J.  Streator,  Ohio :    It  is  the  best  for  our  village  market. 

J.  S.  Collins,  Ne  V  Jersey  :    It  is  of  no  value  for  New  Jersey. 

N.  Ohmer,  Ohio  :  Though  excellent  for  cooking,  it  brings  the  lowest  price 
in  the  Dayton  market.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  probably  pays  on  account 
of  its  size  and  quantity.    It  is  hardy. 

T.  V.  Mud  son :  I  would  like  to  hear  how  the  Marlboro  withstands  drought? 

Samuel  Hape,  Ga:  I  have  tried  it  one  year,  and  it  has  stood  the  sun  very 
well. 

J.  S.  ColHns,  N.  J.:  It  is  a  fine,  large,  showy,  beautiful  red  berry,  which 
ripens  early,  but  uneven,  and  is  of  poor  quality. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :  It  is  early  and  productive,  but  the  quality  is 
not  of  the  best. 

C.  A.  Green :  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  popular,  though 
it  is  not  of  high  quality. 

C.  M.  Hobbs :  It  is  vigorous,  hardy,  productive,  of  good  size,  firm  enough 
to  handle,  of  fair  quality — equal  to  Hansell. 

A.  E.  Gipson,  Colorado:  I  am  much  pleased. with  it.  It  is  valuable  for 
market — large  size,  good  form,  quality  fair,  good  color. 

Mr.  Morrill :  I  would  like  to  hear  about  the  Rancocas.  It  is  said  to  ripen 
its  crop  wiihin  ten  days. 

J.  S,  Woodward  :    It  is  early  and  very  good. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Commissioner  Coleman,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  being  present,  was  called  upon  for  some  remarks  on  what  the 
Department  can  do  to  promote  the  horticultural  and  pomological  interests  of 
the  continent. 

Mr.  Coleman  said : 

Mr.  Pkesident  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  complimented  by  being  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  remarks  to  this  body.  As  has  been  said  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Hexamer,  I 
believe  that  I  am  the  first  commissioner  who  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  who  by  taste  and  profession  was  a  horticul- 
turist. And  I  have  said  in  former  years,  before  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
to  this  position,  that  much  might  be  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  pomology  and 
horticulture  generally.  ******  <t 

I  came  here,  gentlemen,  to  learn.  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  here  the  advanced 
thinkers  and  progressive  men  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
ests— for  horticulture  is  but  a  higher  and  more  elevated  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
in  horticulture  we  find  our  closest  students,  our  best  thinkers,  and  our  most  pro- 
gressive men,  and  our  most  philanthropic  men.  Now  there  are  various  things  to 
embarrass  the  department  at  present  in  advancing  our  interests.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  collection  of  statistics.  Everything  relates  to  the  grain  crops  only.  No  efforts 
have  boon  made  to  ascertain  anything  in  regard  to  our  fruit  crops.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  we  can  tell  the  amount  of  apples  produced  in  this  country.  I  understand 
that  in  this  State  sta  istics  have  been  collected  and  that  the  marketable  crop  amounts 
annually  to  something  like  a  million  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  marketable 
apple  crop  of  the  country  is  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  million  dollars.    It  then  has 
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a  commercial  value,  as  well  as  wheat  or  corn  which  is  exported.  In  some  localities 
this  crop  is  abundant  in  one  year,  in  others  the  next,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  statis- 
tics should  be  gathered  so  that  the  people  luay  be  informed  of  this.  The  same  m^ 
be  said  in  reference  to  our  other  fruit  crops.  As  yet,  no  machinery  has  been  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  but  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  organize  such  machinery, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  our  pomological  interests.  I  have  always  thought  that 
horticuhure  should  have  a  bureau  in  this  department,  with  a  pomological  division, 
having  one  of  the  best  poraologists  of  the  country  at  its  head ;  and,  though  I  hav« 
not  yet  seen  a  way  to  establish  such  a  thing  legitimately,  I  am  looking  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bureau  which  shall  have  in  charge  those  great  industries.  We  know  of  the 
mistakes  that  exist  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature,  and  if  we  had  a  bureau  where 
our  fruits  could  be  properly  named  and  classified  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  called  a  meeting  not  long  ago,  of  representatives  of 
agricultural  colleges,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  a  connection  was  formed 
between  tha  department  and  all  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country.  I  am 
anxious  that  these  colleges  and  the  various  experiment  stations  shall  be  the  experi- 
mental grounds  of  the  department,  where  the  various  seeds  and  plants  can  be  sent 
to  be  tested  to  ascertain  what  are  best  adapted  to  ihat  locality,  and  from  whenee 
they  can  be  distributed.  Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  of  Ohio,  is  now  in  Russia  collecting  various 
plants  and  fruits  for  the  department,  to  be  teated  to  determine  their  adaptation  to 
the  northern  part  of  this  country.  Prof.  Budd  and  others  urged  upon  me  the  im- 
portance of  having  this  done,  and  we  know  the  benefit  derived  from  the  obtaining  of 
hardy  fruits  from  that  region  by  himself  and  Mr.  Gibb.  I  am  also  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  consuls  of  various  Dations  to  c  llect  such  fruits  and  plants  as  it  may 
Beem  of  advantage  to  introduce.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you,  and  am  working  for 
your  welfare,  and  I  want  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged. 

In  the  matter  of  forestry,  little  has  been  done  by  past  administrations — nothing  of 
any  practical  value.  I  am  trying  to  get  that  machinery  at  work  because  we  all  know 
how  our  timber  is  being  devastated.  I  am  putting  men  at  work  who,  I  think,  will 
do  something  practical.  I  have  gathered  for  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  and  for  our  arboretum,  various  trees  and  seeds,  to  determine  their  adaptation 
to  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  expect  great  good  will  come  from  it. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  again  solicit  your  aid  in  this  work.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  weight  of  responsibility  that  I  feel  resting  upon  me.  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I 
can,  but  I  am  powerless  to  do  it  unless  I  have  your  sympathy,  aid  and  co-operation. 
And  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  want  your  suggestions.  I  want  you  to  write  me 
freely,  and  I  can  say  that  any  advice  you  give  will  be  received  as  from  a  brother. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  any  longer. 

At  the  close  of  Commissioner  Colman's  remarks,  W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Michigan,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously- 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  heartily  commends  the  action  of  Commissioner  Colman, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  appointment  of  a  person  to 
investigate  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  desires  to  assure  him  of  continued  support  in 
his  efforts  to  develop  this  new  line  of  work  in  the  department. 

The  general  subject  of  Grapes  was  next  taken  up. 

Papers  were  read  by  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  and  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  which  were  followed  by  general  discussion  upon 

AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

The  chairman,  Patrick  Barry,  then  presented  the  following  list  of  grapes  for 
discussion : 

WYOMING  RED. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Va.:  I  have  grown  it  five  years.  It  is  of  excellent  quality, 
foliage  good  ;  ripens  its  wood  well. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York ;  It  has  handsome  clusters  resembling  Delaware, 
but  deeper  red  in  color.    It  is  of  poor  quality. 

P.  Barry,  I^ew  York  :    It  is  of  poor  quality. 
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T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York :  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  red  grapes,  poor  in 
quality  and  foxy,  still  I  think  most  people  would  call  it  about  as  good  as  Con- 
cord. It  is  valuable  for  an  early  red  grape,  a  healthy  grower,  and  planted  in 
several  places  in  our  State  in  vineyards.  At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  it  was  doing 
well  where  Concords  were  rotting. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio :  I  have  not  fruited  it  much,  It  is  of  a  handsome 
red  color,  very  foxy,  and  nof  of  best  quality.  Its  foliage  mildewed  a  little  this 
unfavorable  season. 

NIAGARA. 

Samuel  Hape,  Ga. :    Its  foliage  is  healthy.    I  have  not  fruited  it. 

W,  Phillips,  Mich.:  Out  of  forty  varieties  it  is  the  strongest  grower  and 
most  abundant  bearer  I  have.  Have  fruited  it  six  years.  By  the  first  of 
August,  this  year,  it  had  grown  sixteen  feet.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  sandy 
soil  of  our  lake  shore. 

H.  H.  Hayes,  Mich.:  Have  fruited  it  one  year.  It  sells  well,  ripens  well, 
keeps  well,  is  a  good  grower,  and  is  not  troubled  with  rot  or  mildew. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Va  :    It  rots  in  some  seasons,  in  Virginia. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  New  Jersey  :  The  Niagara,  as  to  health,  is  about  on  a  par 
with  Concord. 

J.  S.  CoUins,  New  Jersey  :  It  rots  and  mildews  some — this  year  it  is  better. 
It  brings  good  prices. 

P.  Barry,  New  York  :  We  fruited  it  last  year.  It  is  healthy  in  foliage  and 
fruit.    This  year,  it  ripens  late. 

E.  Graham,  Michigan :  Have  grown  it  five  years.  It  is  healthy  and  as 
hardy  as  Concord. 

T^.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York:  It  is  a  strong  grower,  very  productive  and  suc- 
cessful in  our  State ;  but  we  don't  have  much  rot  and  mildew.  In  some  places 
I  am  told  that  it  rots  as  much  as  Concord.  I  would  not  advise  planting  it  where 
Concord  always  rots. 

EMPIRE  STATE. 

P.  Barry,  New  York  :  I  saw  the  grape  before  it  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
originator.    It  promises  well. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :  I  saw  a  vine  of  it  on  the  Hudson,  which  was 
healthy  and  promising. 

J.  B.  Rogers  :    It  is  promising  in  New  Jersey. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :    It  is  a  beautiful  grower. 

Robert  Manning,  Massachusetts  :    It  grows  well. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  Have  fruited  it  this  year,  for  tlje  first  time.  It 
was  not  ripe  when  I  left  home.  From  testing  it  on  exhibition,  I  think  it  good 
in  quality,  and  not  foxy.  It  has  extremely  healthy  foliage,  resists  mildew, 
ripens  its  wood  well,  and  I  think  is  hardy. 

POUHKEEPSIE  RED. 

Sylvester  Johnson,  Indiana :  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Caywood's  seedlings.  It  rotted 
with  me  some  this  year,  but  it  is  an  excellent  grape,  resembling  the  Delaware 
in  appearance  and  quality,  but  is  somewhat  larger. 

ULSTER  PROLIFIC. 

p.  Barry,  New  York  :    It  is  by  the  same  originator. 

Sylvester  Johnson,  Indiana  :  It  is  one  of  the  best  grapes  I  ever  grew ;  is  a 
good  grower,  but  its  foliage  is  not  of  the  best,  and  it  has  rotted  some.  Cannot 
say  as  to  hardiness. 
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F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  York  :  I  have  seen  both  of  these  varieties  on  Mr. 
Caywood's  place,  and  they  are  there,  perfectly  healthy  and  of  excellent  quality. 

P.  Barry,  New  York :    It  is  a  large  red  grape  with  bunches  of  medium  size. 

Mr.  Caywood,  New  York  :  I  have  known  it  eighteen  years  and  have  never 
seen  a  trace  of  mildew  or  blight  on  it.  It  is  a  moderate  grower  and  holds  its 
foliage  until  frost. 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

B.  G.  Smith,  Massachusetts :  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  eleven  years.  It 
has  been  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  always  receiving 
honorable  mention.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety in  1879  and  1881.  In  1879  the  Report  calls  it  a  while  grape  of  excel- 
lent quality in  1881  of  "  fine  quality  and  promises  to  be  of  much  value."  It 
originated  with  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Mass.;  is  of  medium  size,  excel- 
lent flavor,  early,  and  perfectly  hardy ;  ripens  a  week  before  Concord.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  Mr.  Moore's  vineyard  by  the  hundred  with  no  mildew. 

Robert  Manning,  Massachusetts  :  I  saw  tons  of  them  in  Mr.  Moore's  vine- 
yard last  week.  The  vine  is  not  quite  as  vigorous  as  Concord.  Last  year  the 
vines  in  nursery  rows,  mildewed. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  It  grows  about  as  vigorous  as  Martha,  with 
foliage  of  the  Concord  character 

JESSICA. 

P.  Barry,  New  York :    Has  any  one  had  experience  with  this  grape,  sent 
out  from  St.  Catharines,  Ont.? 
No  one  answered. 

CENTENNIAL. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  It  originated  with  Mr.  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  small  white  grape  with  small  clusters. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  I  fruited  it  last  season.  It  has  fair  foliage,  but 
killed  to  the  ground  last  winter.  It  is  pink  when  ripe,  clusters  and  berries, 
medium. 

W.  K.  Munson,  Mich.:    It  makes  a  poor  growth. 

AMBER  QUEEN. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  It  did  well  with  me  the  first  year,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  the  clusters  have  been  imperfect. 

VICTORIA. 

T.  S.  Hubbard :  It  is  the  best  of  Miner's  seedlings ;  better  than  Martha,  and 
larger. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  N.  Y.:  It  is  a  white  grape,  about  the  size  of  Concord, 
ripening  a  little  before  it,  and  of  as  good  quality.  Have  never  seen  any  sign 
of  rot  or  mildew. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  N.  J.:  I  think  Mr.  Woodward  must  have  the  Miner  instead  of 
the  Victoria. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.Y.:    The  quality  of  Victoria  is  about  that  of  Concord. 
Geo.  W.  Cai^pbell,  of  Ohio :    There  has  been  some  discussion,  and  some 
doubt,  as  to  which  of  Mr.  Miner's  many  seedling  belongs  the  name  of  Victoria 
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— and  it  is  probable  that  since  his  death  they  have  become  mixed,  and  that 
others  of  his  grapes  are  being  grown  as  Victoria,  besides  the  one  originally  so 
named.  He  had  several  white  grapes  of  similar  character,  and  in  flavor,  all 
somewhat  resembled  the  Lady  grape.  The  Victoria,  as  I  have  seen  it  is  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  Concord,  white  or  light  green,  with  handsome,  well  formed 
clusters,  generally  shouldered ;  foliage  like  Martha  or  Lady. 

TRIUMPH. 

T.  S  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:    It  is  too  late  for  the  North. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas :  We  have  fruited  it  nine  years.  We  obtained  it  from 
Samuel  Miller,  who  discovered  its  good  qualities  for  the  South.  It  has  rotted 
a  little  this  year,  but  not  heretofore.  It  is  large  in  cluster,  medium  to  large  in 
berry.  It  is  golden  in  color  when  fully  ripe  (green,  probably,  in  the  North), 
contains  but  one  to  three  seeds,  and  melts  perfectly  in  the  mouth.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  inclined  to  overbear,  and  apt  to  shrivel  if  it  bears  too  heavily. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  hybrids  which  I  grow.  Ripens  late,  about  with  Catawba. 
Its  quality  is  fine  with  me,  and  not  insipid  as  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  North. 

Samuel  Hape,  Ga.:  It  does  well  in  my  State;  is  showy,  vigorous,  and  of 
good  quality. 

G.  W,  Campbell,  Ohio :  The  Triumph  originated  with  me,  at  Delaware, 
but  is  too  late  to  ripen  in  Central  Ohio. 

ELDORADO. 

p.  M.  Augur,  Ct. :    It  rots  with  me  this  year. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y. :    Not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  It  has  imperfect  blossoms  and  often  sets  poorly ; 
mildews  also,  and  is  tender,  in  severe  winters. 

HIGHLAND. 

C.  A.  Uber,  Va.:    It  has  a  fine  bunch,  but  rots. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Va.:    It  is  late,  vigorous,  with  large  clusters. 
P.  M.  Augur,  Ct.:    It  is  too  late. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  It  is  loo  late,  but  is  one  of  the  largest  varieties 
I  have. 

VERGENNES. 

C.  A.  Green,  N.  Y.:  I  think  well  of  it.  It  is  a  good  grower,  of  fair  quality, 
good  foliage,  and  bunches  not  very  large. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  N.  J.:    It  is  very  subject  to  mildew  and  rot. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  I  think  highly  of  it.  It  is  healthy,  except  in  un- 
favorable places ;  inclined  to  overbear,  with  good  sized  berries  and  medium 
clusters,  good  quality,  extra  good  keeper,  and  a  good  grower. 

J.  J.  Harrison,  Ohio  :  We  never  have  had  any  rot  or  mildew  on  the  lake 
shore. 

C.  L.  Hoag,  N.  Y.:    It  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Va.:  It  grows  well  and  fruits  well,  in  Virginia.  Its  foliage 
and  wood  are  good,  and  ripen  well. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Ct.:  It  is  a  strong  grower  with  us  and  very  productive.  It 
mildews  this  year,  a  little.    Have  kept  it  until  March. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  N.  Y.:    It  does  well  on  the  Hudson. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  It  ripens  with  Concord,  and  not  as  early  as  repre- 
sented. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Ct. :    It  killed  last  winter  with  me. 
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T.  V.  Munson,  Texas  :  It  originated  in  Vermont  with  W.  E.  Green ;  is 
vigorous,  rots  and  mildews  some,  clusters  and  berry  medium  in  size,  red 
color,  skin  thin  but  firm,  quality  good  to  best. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio :  A  good  grower,  berries  rather  large,  clusters 
medium  ;  good  quality ;  mildewed  slightly  this  year.  Quite  promising  among 
the  new  kinds. 

EARLY  VICTOR. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  N.  Y.:  A  strong  grower,  healthy,  with  medium  sized 
clusters  and  berries;  much  better  than  Concord,  ripens  a  little  sooner;  has  no 
mildew  or  rot  with  us. 

C.  A.  Uber,  Va. :    Has  no  mildew  or  rot,  and  is  earlier  than  Concord. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  N.  J.:  Ripens  about  with  the  Concord,  better  in  flavor,  per- 
fectly healthy,  bunch  of  good  size,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Ct.:  Have  fruited  it  three  years.  It  ripens  a  week  before 
Concord. 

J.  S.  Collins,  N.  J.:  It  is  healthy,  a  fine  bearer,  and  a  week  before  Con- 
cord. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio :  It  is  healthy — have  seen  neither  mildew  or  rot. 
It  is  promising  for  an  early  market  grape.  Ripens  a  week  before  Concord,  but 
not  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas  :  Have  fruited  it  two  years.  In  both  seasons  it 
rotted  severely  in  what  we  call  the  black  or  first  rot.  The  second  or  gray  rot 
that  is  so  destructive  to  Concord  does  not  attack  it.  It  ripens  with  Ives,  but 
has  better  pulp ;  is  very  vigorous  and  productive,  but  not  profitable  on  account 
of  rot. 

JEFFERSON. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut.  :    Had  it  three  years ;  it  is  tender. 
C.  A.  Green,  New  York :    It  is  two  weeks  later  than  Concord. 
T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York :    It  is  as  late  as  Catawba,  grows  well,  and  has 
good  foliage,  and  we  think  quite  favorably  of  it. 
J.  S.  Woodward,  New  York :    It  is  too  late. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Virginia :  Have  grown  it  two  years.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  care ;  will  give  good  fruit  with  bags,  and  is  a  valuable  late  variety. 

B.  G.  Smith,  Massachusetts ;  I  have  had  good  success  with  it  near  Boston, 
but  it  is  tender. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio:  At  Delaware,  the  Jefferson  is  earlier  than  the 
Catawba,  and  though  rather  late,  ripens  well.  It  is  a  good,  healthy  vine,  with 
strong  and  abundant  foliage,  not  liable  to  mildew.  It  is  not  hardy  in  severe 
winters,  but  is  easily  protected.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  Brighton  ;  bears  large 
and  handsome  clusters,  and  to  my  taste  is  a  better  grape. 

MOORE's  EARLY. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa :  Few  of  the  grapes  mentioned  do  well  in  our  State,  but 
we  obtained  some  of  the  first  vines  of  Moore  sent  out,  and  they  are  very  prom- 
ising. It  is  hardier  than  Concord,  the  reason,  I  think,  being  that  it  has  a 
better  leaf.  It  is  a  bad  season  for  the  foliage  this  year,  and  the  Concord  is 
much  injured,  but  the  Moore  is  not.  The  fruit  was  looking  fine  when  I  left 
home.    It  is  much  earlier  than  Worden,  and  quite  as  productive. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Virginia :  We  have  had  it  two  years.  It  is  satisfactory  in 
wood  and  foliage,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  is  ten  days  earlier  than  Con- 
cord,   I  shall  plant  largely  of  it. 
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J.  C.  Plumb,  Wisconsin  :  I  endorse  what  Prof.  Budd  has  said.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  new,  early  grape  sfor  our  State.  At  our  State  Fair, 
this  week,  I  examined  critically  the  grapes  on  exhibition,  and  found  Moofe 
full  a  week  ahead  of  Worden,  and  with  better  clusters. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  New  Jersey :  It  stands  as  well  as  any  grape  for  the  market 
and  family. 

E.  H.  Scott,  Michigan  ;  Have  had  it  three  years,  and  it  has  done  well  until 
this  year,  v/hen  it  rots. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas  :  It  has  no  anthrax,  some  rot,  and  no  mildew.  It  is 
very  early,  ripening  just  after  Champion;  color,  black;  skin,  firm;  size,  medi- 
um, to  large;  quality,  good,  to  very  good. 

J.  J.  Harrison,  Ohio :    It  ripens  soon  after  Champion,  and  does  not  rot. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :  It  ripens  before  Worden ;  we  think  a  great  deal 
of  it. 

Robert  Manning,  Massachusetts :  I  was  at  Mr.  Moore's  vineyard,  the  other 
day,  and  it  is  domg  even  better  than  ever  before;  on  exhibition  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  August  29,  it  received  the  first 
prize  as  the  best  early  grape.  It  is  hardy  and  free  from  mildew — hardier  than 
Concord,  and  ripening  two  to  three  weeks  before  it. 

LADY  WASHINGTON. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :    Too  late. 
C.  A  Uber,  Virginia  :   It  rots. 

Samuel  Hape,  Georgia :    It  has  succeeded  with  me  this  year. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Virginia:  Have  fruited  it  two  years  successfully.  It  has 
shown  no  rot ;  the  bunches  are  large  and  very  perfect,  and  it  brings  a  high 
price.    The  foliage  is  good. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :    It  is  too  late,  but  otherwise  desirable. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York :  It  is  too  late ;  the  fruit  mildews  and  the  vine 
becomes  feeble  after  a  few  years. 

PRENTISS. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan :    It  is  too  tender. 

E.  H.  Scott,  Michigan :  Have  had  it  four  or  five  years  and  have  not  had 
a  berry.    It  kills  down. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York :  I  sent  it  out,  but  it  does  not  succeed  except 
in  favorable  localities. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas:  Weak  in  growth,  tender  with  regard  to  drought, 
rots  and  mildews  some;  clusters,  medium,  white;  skin,  firm;  quality,  fine; 
early. 

P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :  I  had  a  very  fine  crop  last  year.  This  year,  it 
mildews.    It  is  tender. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio :  Prentiss  has  disappointed  nearly  all  who  have 
planted  it. 

WORDEN. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Virginia:  Have  fruited  it  two  years.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Moore,  and  we  prefer  the  latter ;  still  it  is  good. 

Samuel  Hape,  Georgia  :    It  does  splendidly  in  our  locality. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio  :  It  gives  satisfaction  wherever  I  have  seen  it.  It 
is  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Concord,  and  evidently  a  seedling  from  it. 
It  seems  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  Concord,  and  also  most  of  its  faults. 
Has  a  very  tender  skin,  easily  broken;  and  it  is  not  a  very  good  keeper. 
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P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut :  We  have  it  side  by  side  with  Concord  and  like 
it  better.    It  is  three  or  four  days  earher. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York  :  It  is  looking  well  at  the  vineyards  of  Munson 
&  Knapp,  near  this  city.  They  think  it  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than  Con- 
cord. They  have  contracted  their  crop  of  an  acre  at  eight  cents,  and  their 
Concords  at  four  and  a  half  cents.  It  seems  to  be  giving  good  satisfaction.  It 
is  earlier  than  Concord,  larger,  of  better  quality,  and  equal  to  it  in  health  and 
hardiness. 

Jacob  Ganzhorn,  Michigan  :    Is  it  less  liable  to  rot  ? 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan:  Yes.  There  is  no  rot  in  my  Wordens,  and  there 
is  in  the  Concords. 

W.  K.  Munson,  Michigan:  I  have  had  it  ten  years.  It  is  from  eight  to 
fifteen  days  earlier  than  Concord,  a  stronger  grower,  with  larger  and  thicker 
leaves.  It  is  as  good  a  bearer  and  as  hardy.  It  is  the  best  black  grape  we 
have.  My  vineyard  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  There  is  no  rot  on  any 
of  my  vines. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa :  I  commenced  growing  it  eighteen  years  ago,  and  talked 
about  it,  and  tried  to  get  Western  men  to  grow  it ;  but  people  at  the  East  dis- 
couraged it.  They  called  it  the  same  as  Concord,  so  that  until  within  five  or 
six  years,  we  have  not  grown  it  much  at  the  West.  But,  unless  we  except 
Moore,  it  is  the  best  black  grape  we  have  at  the  West.  It  seems  to  have  every- 
thing in  its  favor.    It  ripens  seven  to  ten  days  before  Concord. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  New  York  :  It  is  not  as  good  quality  as  Concord.  We 
are  liable  to  make  a  mistake  in  comparing  their  quality,  because  at  the  time  of 
comparison  the  Worden  is  apt  to  be  ripest.  It  is  more  foxy  than  Concord, 
and  not  as  rich  and  sweet. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  P.  M. 
Augur,  of  Connecticut,  and  C.  A.  Uber,  of  Virginia,  were  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  visit  the  vineyard  of  Messrs.  Munson  &  Knapp,  near  the  city,  and  re- 
port at  the  afternoon  session  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Worden  and 
other  grapes  there  grown. 

About  fifty  gentlemen  visited,  upon  invitation,  the  vineyards  mentioned,  and 
a  report  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  that  it  was  hard 
to  decide  which  appeared  best  under  the  same  circumstances,  Worden  or  Con- 
cord; but  there  seemed  a  slight  preference,  in  favor  of  Worden. 

DUCHESS. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  tender.  It  has  large 
clusters,  of  fine  quality. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan :    The  vine  fails  in  many  locations. 

H.  L.  Lyman,  Virginia :  It  requires  careful  pruning  to  ripen  its  wood  with 
us.    It  is  subject  to  rot. 

POCKLINGTON. 

E.  H.  Scott  and  Peter  Coller,  Michigan  :    It  rots. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas :  It  is  vigorous  and  hardy  South ;  is  subject  to  rot, 
but  not  mildew ;  clusters,  medium  to  large,  yellow ;  skin,  tender ;  pulp,  tough ; 
quality,  fair,  but  musky. 

Mr.  Caywood,  New  York :    It  drops  quite  badly  and  is  of  poor  quality. 

C.  A.  tJber,  Virginia :    Vigorous,  but  rots. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio :  It  neither  mildews  nor  rots,  at  Delaware.  Is  a 
healthy  vine,  very  productive  of  large,  handsome  clusters,  of  fair  quality;  a 
week  later  than  Concord. 
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WOODRUFF  RED. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Michigan  :  It  was  shown  at  the  Boston  meeting  four  years  ago. 
It  is  not  yet  ripe.  I  think  it  a  valuable  market  variety,  both  on  account  of  the 
vine  and  fruit.    It  is  of  fair  quality. 

E.  H.  Scott,  Michigan  :  It  does  well  in  our  locality,  and,  though  it  is  being 
widely  tried,  I  have  received  no  reports  against  it,  as  regards  foliage  or  vigor 
of  growth.    I  have  not  known  it  to  mildew. 

C.  A.  Green,  New  York :  It  succeeds  almost  anywhere.  It  has  a  large 
bunch  and  berry,  and  is  very  attractive. 

Jacob  Ganzhorn,  Michigan  :  Have  fruited  it  four  years,  and  had  a  good 
crop  every  year.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  productive  as  Concord,  and  ripens 
about  with  it. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  New  York  :  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  looks  hke  the  New 
England  Fox  grape  in  foliage  and  growth  of  vine.  The  canes  have  little 
prickers. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  New  York  :  It  grows  healthy  and  strong.  As  I  saw  it  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  it  was  of  fine  appearance  and  fair  quality;  more  pulpy 
than  Concord.    I  think  it  will  make  a  good  market  grape. 

EATON. 

B.  G.  Smith,  Massachusetts  :  It  has  been  exhibited  several  times  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  seems  promising.  It  is  not  generally 
disseminated  yet.  It  has  also  been  exhibited  before  this  society.  The  bunches 
are  large,  and  the  berries  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Robert  Manning,  Massachusetts  :  It  is  an  excellent  black  grape — large, 
showy,  and  of  good  quality ;  equal  to  Concord. 

This  closed  the  discussion  upon  fruits,  and  the  foregoing  report  embraces 
the  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings  of  general  interest  to  the  public. 
Some  interesting  p'apers  were  read,  for  which  we  have  not  room  even  for  ex- 
tracts. One  by  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Ohio,  giving  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Horticultural  Societies  should  be  conducted,  was  well  received. 

Reports  from  several  States  were  made,  but  nothing  specially  new  or  valuable 
was  elicited. 

The  following  reports  were  also  made,  by  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  A.  G.  Babcox,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio : 

REPORT  ON  THE  FRUIT  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN,  SEPT.  10,  11,  12,  1885. 

By  W.  J.  Green,  0.  S.  U.,  Columbus. 

The  display  of  fruit  at  this  meeting,  was  said  to  be  the  finest  ever  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society,  there  being  about  1,600  plates  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  mostly 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  location,  doubtless,  contributed  largely  to  the  result, 
Michigan  being  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  States  in  the  Union.  About  half  the 
fruit  shown,  was  from  this  State. 

The  other  States  represented,  were  Missouri,  New  York,  Pemnsylvania,  Massachu- 
Betts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Georgia,  California,  Texas,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  display  consisted  of  547  plates  of  apples,  21  plates  of  crab-apples, 
152  plates  of  pears,  68  plates  of  plums.  34  plates  of  peaches,  69  plates  of  grapes,  4 
plates  of  raspberries,  and  4  plates  of  blackberries,  making  838  plates  in  all.  There 
were,  of  course,  in  this  collection,  many  duplicates,  as  it  was  the  combined  exhibit 
of  county  horticultural  societies  throughout  the  State.  It  was,  in  fact,  for  Michigan, 
what  the  whole  exhibit  was  for  the  United  States. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  made  a  fine  show,  with  211  plates  of  fruit, 
consisting  of  146  plates  of  apples,  42  of  pears,  20  of  grapes,  and  3  of  peaches.  The 
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apples,  especially,  were  very  fine  and  attracted  much  attention.  In  this  collection, 
were  several  seedlings  that  are  thought  to  be  very  promising. 

The  Ohio  exhibit,  which  occupied  one  large  table,  was  the  occasion  of  many  favor- 
able remarks.  All  the  fruit  sent  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  on  arrival, 
except  the  grapes,  but  only  a  few  plates  of  these  were  unfit  for  exhibition.  There 
were  104  plates  in  all,  consisting  of  24  of  apples,  24  of  pears,  and  56  of  grapes.  In 
grapes,  Ohio  ranked  next  to  Michigan,  having  only  13  plates  less,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  on  exhibition.  Much  credit  is  due  the  committee  who 
made  the  selections  from  the  fruit  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair,  for  their  care  in 
selecting  specimens  and  in  packing. 

Peter  M.  Gideon  made  an  instructive  display  of  seedling  apples  and  crab-apples  of 
his  own  origination.  The  Excelsior,  Martha  and  October,  he  considers  very  valuable 
varieties. 

A  display  of  cocoanuts  from  Florida  attracted  much  attention,  and  were  a  source 
of  wonder  to  those  who  were  told  that  the  seventeen  nuts  o-riginally  grew  upon  a 
single  fruit  stalk,  lying  upon  the  table. 

A  fine  opportunity  to  study  varieties  of  pears  was  presented  in  the  collections  of 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  which  numbered  100  plates,  that  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  140 
plates,  and  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  of  61  plates.  To  all  of  the  above  mentioned  socie- 
ties and  individuals,  Wilder  silver  medals  were  awarded. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  made  a  good  showing,  wilh  28  plates  of  pears, 
27  of  grapes,  3  of  peaches,  and  2  of  apples.  They  also  had  on  exhibition  a  variety 
of  chestnut  called  the  Great  American,  which  was  of  uousually  lar^^e  size,  and  is 
said  to  be  worthy  of  propiig^tion.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  made 
a  fine  display  of  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ulster  Prolific  and  Black  Delaware  grapes, 
originated  by  themselves.  W.  W.  Thompson,  Smithville,  Georgia,  exhibited  an 
interesting  collection,  consisting  of  peari?,  grapes,  figs,  Japanese  Persimmons  and 
Pomegranates.  A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara,  California,  had  on  exhibition  four  varie- 
ties of  seedling  pears.  Professor  Biiiey,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  made 
an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  ttiat  was  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  order.  It 
consisted  of  100  samples  of  wild  fruits,  native  of  Michigan,  and  included,  among 
others,  four  species  of  wild  grapes,  two  of  plums,  three  of  huckleberries,  three  of 
cranberries,  two  of  haws,  and  eight  of  various  kinds  of  nuts.  This  collection  was 
especially  interesting  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because  of  the  available 
material  f  )r  future  development,  which  it  contained.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison, 
Texas,  had  12  varieties  of  native  grapes,  5  of  peaches,  and  12  of  apples,  also  several 
varieties  of  plums.    To  the  above  named  collections,  bronze  medals  were  awarded. 

There  were  also  many  new  varieties  of  more  or  less  promise  shown,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  jadge  as  to  their  merits  from  the  fruit  alone.  An  exhibit  of  cranberries, 
said  to  be  of  a  new  variety  of  superior  merit,  attracted  much  attention.  The  much 
talked  of  Comet  pear,  was  shown  by  J.  S.  Collins.  In  appearance,  it  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  but  opinions  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  its  quality,  the  majority  placing 
it  quite  low.  That  it  is  a  profitable  variety  for  early  market,  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  widely  disseminated.  The  Empire  State  and  Nia- 
gara grapes  were  objects  of  much  attention,  as  fine  samples  of  each  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  Niagara  seemed  to  be  popular  with  those  who  had  fruited  it.  Several 
plates  of  apples,  that  had  been  kept  two  years  in  cold  storage,  were  objects  of  curi- 
osity. There  were  specimens  of  mangoes,  alligator  pears,  oranges,  plums  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  fruits,  about  which  but  little  of  general  interest  could  be  learned. 

The  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  was  conspicuous  for  its  merits  as  a  general  display,  the 
only  noticeaVjle  scarcity  being  that  of  peaches.  There  was,  apparently,  but  little  of 
an  objectionable  feature  sometimes  seen,  that  of  exhibiters  advertising  their  wares, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  important  matters.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  was 
largely  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  have  special  cause  to  feel  grateful  for  the 
many  kindly  attentions  shown  them. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

Report  by  Arthur  G.  Babcox,  of  Plymouth? 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  American  Pomological  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  was 
almost  beyond  description.  Knowing  that  my  fellow  delegatea  would  look  after  new 
varieties  and  new  methods,  I  looked  about  for  some  one  who  had  really  battled  with 
some  of  the  enemies  of  fruit-culture,  and  in  the  face  of  all,  had  some  success.   I  at 
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last  found  an  elegant  display  of  plums,  Bradshaw'e,  Egg,  Gen.  Hand,  Washington, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  English  Poud's  ISeedling,  German  Prune,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Green  Gage,  Jelierson,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  Lombard.  I  found  the  grower  to  be 
Judge  J.  G.  Kamsdell,  of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  who  cheerfully  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing facts:  "  I  have  300  plum  trees,  15  years  old.  Best  kinds,  I  think,  are,  for  early, 
Washington ;  medium,  Ooe's  Golden  Drop ;  late,  English  Pond's  Seedling.  Brad- 
shaw,  very  large  and  prt>lific ;  with  Lombard  surest  and  mosc  profitable.  The  Eng- 
lish Pond's  Seedling  is  better  than  American  Pond's  Seedling ;  with  the  Victoria  as 
a  new  variety,  very  promising."  He  said:  "The  curculio  thins  the  fruit,  (and  I 
might  remark  just  nere,  they  will  make  it  very  thin,  indeed,  if  not  properly  looked 
after),  but  we  do  not  try  to  catch  them  in  tha  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
in  the  evening,  or  when  the  dew  is  on;  but  during  nice  warm  weather,  when  they 
are  at  work,  we  shait©  them  on  a  sheet  and  destroy  them.  The  plum  will  over-bear, 
and  the  best  method  of  thinning  is  pruning.  I  lost  my  orchard  by  permitting  it  to 
over-bear  three  years  in  succession.    Salt  and  ashes  as  fertilizers  are  very  good." 

The  one  hundred  varieties  of  pears,  from  President  Wilder,  of  Boston,  was  a  grand 
sight,  and  one  could  hardly  help  thinking  of  the  countless  number  of  unknown  and 
undiscovered  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  waiting  to  be  developed  through  the 
channel  of  hybridization.  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  chance  seedlings  acci- 
dentally disjovereJ,  and  think  of  their  value !  As  I  gazed  upon  the  great  display  of 
fruit,  L  wondered  why  it  was  that  Ohio  produced  so  many  wonderful  men,  and  so 
few,  comparatively,  who  are  a  benefit  to  our  fruit  interests.  The  meeting  at  Grand 
Kapids  was  very  instructive.  I  could  not  tielp  but  notice  this  important  lesson:  He 
or  she  who  studies  horticulture  elevate  themselves,  and  soon  become  similar  to  a 
tree,  vine,  or  plant.  As  you  try  to  aid  these  to  grow  perfect  fruit  and  flowers,  you 
find  yourself  seeking  to  improve  your  own  self.  Dr.  Hexamer  said,  "that  because 
somebody  said  hybridization  did  not  produce  certain  results,  did  not  make  it  so. 
Some  scientific  men  proved  to  other  scientific  men  that  a  train  of  cars  could  not  be 
run  through  a  tunnel,  bat  you  know  that  they  were  mistaken."  To  me  this  was  a 
valuable  lesson.  Because  some  one  crossed  the  Crescent  strawberry  with  the  Sharp- 
less,  and  the  result  did  not  produce  a  berry  as  large  as  the  Sharpless,  as  firm  as  the 
Wilson,  and  as  productive  as  the  Crescenr,  is  no  positive  evidence  it  cannot  be 
done.  What  the  horticultural  world  needs  to-day  is  more  earnest  workers,  who  are 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  with  the  mystic  key  of 
hybridization  unlock  the  fetters  that  hide  them  from  our  anxious  view. 

To  me  the  idea  of  using  poison  to  kill  insects  on  fruit  trees  and  vines  was  very 
interesting.  Mr.  Moody,  ot  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  aud  others  have  been  very  successful 
spraying  their  trees.  One  pound  of  London  Purple  to  200  gallons  of  water,  I  think, 
ia  the  proportion.  Mr.  Moody  draws  a  tank  on  a  wagon  through  his  orchard  and 
pumps  the  poisoned  water  onto  the  tree  while  in  blossom  and  shortly  after.  And 
the  fact  is,  the  insects  do  not  like  this  prej  aration.  1  firmly  believe  it  will  pay  any 
fruit-grower  to  try  this.  The  pear  blight  was  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Arthur,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  From  actual  experiment,  he  founu  living  germs  in  the  pear  sap, 
which  caused  the  blight,  but  did  not  give  us  a  remedy  lo  destroy  the  germs. 
Advised  slow,  well-ripened  growth. 

The  fruit  exhibited  at  Grand  Rapids  from  Ohio  attracted  much  attention  and  many 
favorable  remarks,  and  was  much  used  as  a  comparison  with  Michigan  fruit,  and 
was  awarded  a  Wilder  silver  medal. 

John  Poste,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Daniel  Duer,  Z.  T.  Duer,  Jacob  Linxweiler,  and 
H.  G.  Tryon,  are  the  men  who  should  have  the  honor  of  preparing  the  fruit  to  go  to 
Grand  Rapids.    It  cost  some  faithful  work  which  was  cheerfully  periormed. 

Knowing  that  other  extensive  reports  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  made,  I  will  not 
occupy  any  more  time,  but  will  close  with  this  request.  The  Ohio  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  are  in  want  of  one  hundred  young  members.  We  most  certainly  do 
need  them  ;  and  during  the  next  year  let  each  of  us  try  and  get  some  one  to  join 
with  us.  If  Leo  Weltz  can  get  members  living  in  Europe  to  join,  certainly  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  obtain  many  here.  Many  will  say,  How  can  we  induce  some  good 
young  people  to  join?  The  actual  building  of  a  botanical  garden,  would  be  a  grand 
help.  I  think  ii  was  well  built  on  paper,  last  evening.  It  did  seem  as  if  I  could 
smell  the  fiowers,  see  the  lovely  walks  and  drives,  hear  the  water  rippling  over  some 
of  the  falls ;  and  I  almost  saw  General  Hurst  standing  among  his  admirers  in  this 
garden,  saying  "What  a  grand  place  this  is!  " 

This  garden  should,  and  must  really  be.  It  has  commenced  to  grow,  and  may  it 
ever  live  to  bless,  and  cheer,  and  aid  us  all. 
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HISTORY  OF  AN  OLD  PEiR  FAMILIAR  TO  CINCINNATI  PEOPLE. 


The  following  are  pynonyms:  Early  Butter,  of  Indiana,  (see  Hooper's  Western 
Fruit  Book,  page  154) ;  Hatchh  Early,  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society ;  Stan- 
ford Pear ;  Sanborn  Pear  ;  Habtie's  Early  ;  Wright  Pear. 


Tree,  upright,  spreading  in  growth,  rather  tardy  coming  into  bearing,  but  regular 
and  abundant  with  increasing  age.  Young  shoots,  yellowish  or  olive-green,  with 
oblong  white  specks.  Fruit  small,  and  in  shape  roundish  or  ovate  acute  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots,  rarely  blushed,  and  when  ripe 
lemon  yellow  in  color,  does  not  rot  at  core  but  should  be  house-ripened.  Qtem  one 
inch  or  over  in  length  and  usually  curved,  set  without  depression,  and  a  little  thick- 
ened at  base.  Calyx  open  and  set  in  a  very  slight  or  no  depression.  Season  first  to 
tenth  July. 

The  Cincinnati  market  has  been  supplied,  for  forty  or  more  years,  with  a  rich, 
lemon-colored,  sweet,  half-buttery  and  half-melting,  early  pear,  under  medium  size, 
which  has  always  sold  well,  especially  to  those  having  fruit-stores  and  stands;  and 
which  made  it  the  most  profitable  very  eariy  variety,  whose  season  of  perfection  is 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  July.  Of  all  the  pomological  authorities,  Hooper,  as 
cited  above,  is  the  only  one  where  I  could  find  any  mention  of  it,  and  there  no  in- 
formation as  to  its  origin  or  precise  location.  I  have  been  endeavoring,  for  several 
years,  to  straighten  out  its  nomenclature  and  origin,  having  failed  by  the  means  of 
sending  specimens  to  Downing,  Barry,  and  Thomas.  After  learning,  through  Wm. 
E.  Mears  and  Richard  Stanford,  that  the  fruit  originally  came  from  Indiana,  near 
the  town  of  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio  River,  I  visited  that  vicinity  the  latter  part  of  June, 
this  year  (1885),  and  saw  the  original  tree  still  standing,  within  less  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  edge  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Craig's  Landing,  five  miles  below  the 
town  of  Vevay.   From  Mr.  John  Wright,  an  old  settler  of  that  neighborhood,  I  ob- 
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tained  the  following  history:  About  the  year  1800,  George  Craig  emigrated  from 
Virginia,  stopping  first  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  afterwards  crossing 
and  settling  permanently  on  the  north  bank.  Subsequently,  when  Indiana  was 
made  a  territory,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  la  1804, 
he  made  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Vincennes,  in  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  a  legis- 
lator. He  was  there  presented  with  several  small  seedling  pear-trees,  which  he 
carefully  brought  home  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  as  carefully  planted  out,  bavins;  an 
especial  taste  for  growing  fruits  and  caring  for  the  trees.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  which  survived  to  make  its  mark  now,  eighty  or  more  years  old  ;  and 
there  it  stands,  a  good  monument  of  size,  vigor,  health,  and  productiveness.  I 
measured  the  circumference  at  a  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  finding  it  to 
be  nine  feet  four  inches.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  height  and  spread  of  branches,  I  was 
told  the  former  was  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  latter  forty  four  feet,  previous  to  some 
injury  by  a  severe  gale  of  wind  some  years  since.  No  fire-blight  whatever  has  been 
seen  upon  the  tree,  or  any  of  its  branches ;  neither  upon  any  of  the  trees  which  have 
been  propagated  from  it,  either  in  that  vicinity  or  around  Cincinnati,  and  I  know 
of,  and  have  seen  many.  In  one  season,  the  tree  produced  fourteen  barrels  of  mar- 
ketable fruit,  as  Mr.  Wright  states,  he  attended  to  the  picking  and  shipping  in  per- 
son, while  Mr.  Stanford  states,  he  received  and  sold  them.  On  heavy,  clay  soils, 
the  tree  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  or  early  and  abundant  bearer;  but  its  home  and 
adaptation  seems  to  be  on  rich,  alluvial  soils,  where  the  roots  can  penetrate  deeply, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  abundant  warmth  and  moisture.  There  it  is  a  success, 
and  no  variety  of  the  same  season  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  can  compete  wuth, 
or  excel  it,  in  the  aggregate  qualities  essential  to  make  a  generally  successful  and 
profitable  fruit.  I  may  as  well  say,  the  season  of  Doyenne  D'Ete  is  almost,  if  nolc 
identical  with  it,  but  cannot  compare  with  it  or  compete  in  health,  hardiness,  or 
longevity  of  tree.  I  am  growing  both,  and  speak  from  both  experience  and  ob- 
servation. The  variety  should  be  better  known  and  more  generally  cultivated.  John 
Lamson  is  the  present  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  original  tree  now  stands. 


The  following  instructive  essay  was  read,  by  the  author,  before  the  Stark 
County  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  December  meeting,  1885  : 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  SOILS. 

By  G.  W.  Dean,  of  Kent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  part  the  subject  of  Mr.  Powell's  essay  at 
the  September  meeting.  He  went  back  a  long  ways  to  get  a  good  start,  and  came 
up  gracefully  to  the  starting  point,  but  seemed  ralher  timid  about  grappling  with  a 
theme  of  such  extreme  intricacy,  and  hedged  about  with  euch  a  foggy  atmosphere 
of  the  unknown. 

My  vision  is  no  keener  and  my  means  cf  knowledge  no  greater.  I  fear  that  the 
most  I  can  do  is  to  play  the  little  dog,  and  run  around  and  bark.  His  lucid  and 
panoramic  description  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  was  very  interesting,  his  ideas  of 
the  mechanical  formation  of  the  soils  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  result  of  simple 
wearing  or  grinding  away  of  primitive  or  ingeous  rocks  forms  a  very  lean  soil,  to 
say  the  least. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  at  one  stage  of  the  earth's  existence  there  was  mixed 
in  the  atmosphere  an  immense  amount  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  vastly  more  of  oxygen 
than  at  present,  and  that  when  the  required  condition  of  temperature  was  reached, 
the  hydrogen  combined  with  part  of  the  oxygen  and  formed  the  waters,  and  the 
whole  earth  probably  became  one  vast  ocean.  This  primeval  ocean  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  first  thing  that  had  life,  vegetable  or  animal.  In  the  death  and  decay 
of  that  first  of  all  living  things,  whatever  they  were,  began  the  increase  of  fertility 
of  whatever  soil  there  was,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  for  the 
advent  of  man,  and  was  continued  through  the  countless  years  of  succeeding  ages. 
Each  succeeding  age  was  an  improvement  upon  the  one  before  it;  its  conditions  of 
soil  and  atmospheric  purity  made  it  capable  of  producing  and  sustaining  higher 
forms  of  life. 

In  the  whole  Laurentian  period,  the  oldest  known  sedimentary  rocks,  nearly 
30,000  feet  in  thickness,  there  has  been  found  no  positive  evidence  of  life.  One  or 
two  doubtful  forms  are  known ;  the  piincipal  one,  and  best  known  is  the  Eozooii 
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Canadense,  or  dawn  of  life  of  Dawson.  It  was  first  recognized  as  a  probable  fossil, 
or  preserved  relic  of  a  low  form  of  life,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Stromatopora,  a 
well-known  fosail  coral  from  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Doubtless,  many  low  forms  of  lite  existed  at  this  time;  but  the  rocks  are  so  bent 
and  twisted  and  melted  out  of  their  natural  condition,  that  these  forms,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  been  obliterated.  These  rocks,  which  are  called  metamorphic  rocks, 
contain  vast  beds  of  graphite,  equal  in  quantity,  it  is  thought,  to  the  coal  of  the  car- 
boniferous period.  As  graphite  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  geologists  are  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  its  existence  in  such  masses,  except  upon  the  theory  of  a  vegetable  origin 
like  the  coal. 

These  rocks  also  contain  extensive  beds  of  apatite.  This  mineral,  when  pure,  is 
over  ninety  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  being  extensively  quarried,  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  believe  it  to  be  of  animdl  origin, 
on  acc;ount  of  its  similarity  in  composition  to  the  marls  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, which  are  known  to  be  of  animal  origin. 

My  ideas  of  the  subject  require  me  to  follow  up  the  development  of  the  progress 
of  animal  life  from  these  low  forma  through  the  principal  geological  divisions,  mak- 
ing brief  mention  of  the  highest  known  forms  in  each.  These  aquious,  stratefied, 
or  fossiliferous  rocks,  laid  down  in  the  beds  of  the  oceans  and  lakes,  and  carried 
down  by  the  rivers,  and  washed  up  by  the  tides,  aggregate  nearly  one  hundred 
thousan?!  feet  in  thickness ;  and  there  is  now  no  confusion  among  geologists  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  each  s'rata.  For  instance,  when  found  together,  the  Carbonifer- 
ous always  ree^ts  upon  the  Devonian,  and  never  the  Devonian  upon  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. This  proves,  beyond  question,  that  the  Devonian  is  the  older  formation  oi  the 
two.  And  I  believe,  without  exceptioa,  eajh  subsequent  division  shows  a  higher 
form  of  life  than  the  one  before  it ;  one  grand  step  upward,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  pt;rfect  of  all  known  forms. 

All  through  the  Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian,  and  a  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  life 
was  abundant  in  the  waters.  Species  almost  innuoierable  lived,  and  many  of  them 
died  out  and  were  succeeded  by  others,  building  up  their  new  lives  upon  the  remains 
of  the  dead  ;  but  the  highest  among  them  was  the  Trilobite.  He  was  the  lordly  one, 
the  noblest  being  then  living,  and  this  because  the  soil,  or,  more  properly,  soul  of 
the  earth,  which  was  probably  then  all  sea  bottom,  whs  fitted  for  that  kind  of  life, 
and  not  for  higher  forms.  This  brings  us  more  than  half  way  through  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  through  a  lapse  of  time  of  whi(;^  we  had  better  not  speak,  for 
no  mere  human  mind  will  ever  know  or  realize  its  vastness,  and  the  most  noble  ani- 
mal yet  produced  had  probably  no  higher  organization  than  a  centipede  or  a  sow-bug. 
In  the  Upper  Silurian  appears  the  first  fish ;  a  very  low  form,  of  which  there  is  no 
living  type,  the  nearest  probably  being  the  Australian  mudfish.  These  little  forms, 
having  no  true  bones,  had  their  heads  protected  by  a  shell  or,  as  it*  is  c  dled,  a  shield. 
They  are  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  fish  by  scales  attached,  I  believe,  to  a  single 
specimen.  You  all  probably  know  that  the  hard  part  of  an  animal  is  all  that  is 
preserved.  I  will  say,  in  passing,  that  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  of  Buchtel  College,  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  oldest  f'^ssil  fishes  in  the  world  now  known,  and  of  the  oldest 
fossil  tree,  Glyptodendron  Eatonense. 

Later,  in  the  Devonian,  we  have  the  great  group  of  ganoid  fishes,  with  gristly  or 
cartilaginous  vertebrae,  of  which  we  have  a  surviving  representative  in  the  voracious 
Garpike  of  our  western  rivers. 

It  is  thought  probable,  by  Prof.  Newberry  and  others,  that  this  group  branched 
out  in  the  Carboniferous  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  true  bony  fishes;  and  on  the 
other,  into  the  amphibians  called  Labyrinihodonts,  many  of  which  retain  their  gills 
through  life,  showing  their  fish  ancestry.  These  first  of  land  animals,  as  far  as 
known,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scorpions,  were  able  to  breath  the  pestilential 
air  of  that  period,  with  its  burden  of  carbonic  acid,  which  man  could  not  have  lived 
in. 

And  so  the  progress  goes  on.  Passing  the  Permian,  in  the  Triassic  we  find  the 
first  mammal,  about  as  low  in  "organization  as  a  mammal  could  well  be— a  sort  of 
Kangaroo  rat.  In  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  the  mammals  seem  to  have  made 
ittle  progress,  a  marsupial,  slightly  resembling  our  opossum,  being  the  highest  form; 


tall  trees,  hideous  flying  dragons,  and  birds  with  teeth  and  a  lizard's  tail. 

In  the  Eocene,  or  early  Tertiary,  came  the  Orohippus,  a  horse  the  size  of  a  fox, 
with  four  toes,  all  hoofed  and  touching  the  ground,  and  many  other  forms  remsem- 
bling  those  of  the  present  day,  including  the  monkeys. 

In  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  many  new  and  higher  forms  appear;  and,  lastly,  in 


but  the  earth  was  filled 


browsing  from  the 
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the  Post  Pliocene,  we  find  the  undoubted  works  of  man,  a  fierce  ssvage,  but  still  a 
man,  with  rude  implements  of  stone  battling  with  the  ferocious  animals  of  that 
period.  The  date  of  his  appearance  can  never  be  known,  and  the  estimates  vary  so 
much,  that  a  guess  is  about  all  any  of  them  amount  to ;  but  all  who  have  carefully 
weighed  the  evidence  place  it  very  many  thousand  years  back. 

And  man  exists  because  the  earth  has  become  a  fit  habitation  for  him.  Its  condi- 
tions have  become  suitable  for  him ;  its  soil  has  become  fit  for  the  production  of 
food  proper  for  his  sustenance  and  high  development  and  onward  advancement. 

A  member  of  this  Society  once  said  to  me,  "Don't  make  your  essays  so  perfect 
that  triere  is  no  chance  for  argument.  We  want  a  chance  to  pitch  in."  Well,  pitch 
in  ;  there  is  a  good  chance  this  time.  Remember,  however,  that  I  am  not  arguing 
from  the  events  of  a  day,  or  a  thousand  years,  but  from  the  world's  history  ^s  writ- 
ten in  the  rocks.  My  position  is  this :  Organized  matter  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  new  organizations  is  better  than  crude  matter.  In  other  words,  one  use  better 
fits  it  for  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  use  better  adapts  it  for  the  next  one.  The 
question  is  simply  this:  Is  matter  susceptible  of  any  change  for  the  belter  by  use — 
dof  s  the  thousand  or,  perhaps,  million  times  that  most  visible  matter  has  passed 
through  successive  organizations  better  fit  it,  for  instance,  for  the  composition  of 
the  human  brain  and  other  delicate  organs?  Imagine  a  nervous  system  made  up  of 
atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  and  a  few  minerals,  all  of  which 
lulely  cast  from  matter,  from  all  eternity  dead,  never  having  felt  a  single  throb  from 
the  liviBg,  and  then,  if  you  can,  tell  me  that  such  material  is  just  as  capable  as  any 
other  of  working  out  the  problems  of  Euclid. 

If  primitive  matter  was  just  as  good  material  for  mental  organizations,  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  sparingly  used.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  there  had  been  just  as  good 
brain-material  in  early  geological  agesj  thf-re  would  have  been  a  corresponding 
amount  of  brain,  at  least  in  animals  of  the  same  class.  How  is  it  in  the  early  Ter- 
tiary or  Eocene  period  ?  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  then  approximately  the  same 
quantities  of  soil,  made  up  of  the  same  elementary  constituents  as  the  soil  of  to-day, 
it  we  consider  only  their  chemical  properties.  Yet  the  mammals  or  milk-giving 
animals  of  that  p'^riod  had  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  bulk  of  brain  that  the 
mammals  of  our  day  of  the  same  size  possess;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  in- 
feriority in  quality  would  be  as  marked,  as  in  size. 

I  believe  tnat  things  were  made  to  move,  and  be  made  better  by  it ;  and  that  they 
do  move,  and,  all  things  considered,  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  a  struggle,  and 
right  where  this  struggle  er-ds,  degeneration  begins.  The  barnacle  ceases  its  activity, 
settles  down  to  a  life  of  idleness,  and  its  degradation  is  perpetuated.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve with  the  Rev.  Sam.  Jones,  that|thirgs  were  begun  wrong  end  first ;  that  man 
was  created  an  angel  and  degenerated  into  a  monkey.  If  what  he  said  has  been 
correctly  reported,  it  may  be  the  best  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  text,  '*  As  a 
man  thinketh  so  is  he." 

Let  no  one  infer  that  I  believe  that  man  is  the  descendant  of  a  monkey,  for  I  do 
not.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Darwin  taught  nothing  of  the 
Kind.  This  world  is  not  to  become  devastated  ;  that  is,  not  yet.  It  contains  the 
elements  of  a  future  progress  even  more  marvelous  than  that  of  the  century  now 
nearing  its  close. 

This  improvement  will  come  where  some  of  it  is  sadly  needed.  It  will  not  always 
be  that  when  men  grow  old  and  their  boys  have  all  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  brakemen  on  a  freight  train,  or  the  management  of  a  skating  rink,  that  there  will 
"be  a  fringe  of  briers  a  rod  wide  on  each  side  of  their  fences.  The  land  will  be  too 
valuable  for  that  kind  of  farming.  I  believe  that  cultivation  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization ;  that  high  quality  ot  soil  begets  high  quality  of  blood  and  mind  and  soul, 
and  that  of  great  things,  greater  may  come. 

"  Great  Cresar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  grow  auother,  better  e"^ery  way." 

I  believe  that  most  farms  in  good  condition  may  be  kept  so,  and  even  grow  better, 
and  that  without  the  purchase  cf  phosphates  or  other  expensive  fertilizers.  There  is 
necessity,  however,  of  great  care  in  providing  against  waste.  There  is  no  denying 
that  if  all  is  taken  off  and  nothing  returned,  any  farm,  however  rich,  will  in  time 
wear  out,  but  I  think  much  more  can  be  taken  off  than  is  returned. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments,  says  an  eminent  authority,  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  can  no  longer  be  estimated  by  the  constituents  removed  in  the  crop.  In 
the  Rothamstead  experiments  in  England,  a  field  in  good  condition,  was  sown  hall 
to  barley  and  half  to  clover.    The  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  was  thirty-seven 
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pounds  in  the  barley  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  in  the  clover,  per  acre. 
The  next  year,  both  plots  were  sown  to  barley,  and,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
more  than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  the  clover  the  previous  year,  the  clover- 
plot  gave  sixty-nine  pounds,  and  that  previously  in  barley,  gave  only  thirty-nine 
pounds.  Here  was  seventy-seven  per  cent,  added  to  the  productiveness  of  a  soil 
simply  by  growing  one  crop  of  clover,  all  being  removed  except  the  roots  fnd  stub- 
ble. Now,  I  think  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind  on  my  soil  would  shov/  prac- 
tically the  same  results,  and  that  the  plot  upon  which  the  clover  had  been  grown  first, 
would  be  left  in  much  the  better  condition. 

The  question  then  arises,  Whence  this  supply  of  nitrogen?  The  atmosphere  is 
more  than  three-fourths  nitrogen,  by  bulk  or  weight,  but  it  is  claimed  to  have  been 
shown  by  Bousingault  and  others,  that  plants  do  not  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  and 
that  their  atmospheric  supply  is  limited  to  the  very  small  amount  of  combined  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  If  this  is  true,  what  a  spectacle  to  con- 
template. Here  are  full  twelve  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  the  best  fertilizer  cov- 
ering the  whole  world,  and  absolately  unavailable  for  any  practical  use,  except,  as 
one  author  says,  to  dilute  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  see :  nitric  acid, 
which  the  authorities  admit  is  assimilated  by  plants,  is  nitrogen  and  oxygen  com- 
bined ;  the  air  is  nitrogen  and  oxygen  free.  Dana  says,  "The  nitric  acid  of  the  cav- 
ern nitrates,  comes  from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  combination  takes  place  through 
the  agency  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  microscopic  plant."  Stick  a  pin  in  here.  Plants 
are  powerful  chemical  agents.  Every  leaf  is  a  perfect  galvanic  battery  in  full  action. 
And  their  little  rootlets  are  known  to  erode  glass. 

Go  to  any  place  where  the  ground  has  been  shaded  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not 
subject  to  drainage,  and  there  is  plenty  of  combined  nitrogen,  soluble  in  water 
and  thus  available  for  plant  growth.  Simply  lay  a  wide  board  on  the  grass,  and  let 
it  lie  for  a  year ;  then  sow  your  field  to  wheat,  and  you  will  see  the  shape  of  the 
board  in  the  increased  growth  of  the  grain.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  ground  that  is  shaded  by  vegetation,  or  otherwise,  preserves  and 
increases  its  fertility,  while  soil  without  verdure  or  covering  of  any  kind,  soon  be- 
comes barren. 

Admitting  that  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  claimed,  do  not  assimilate  free  nitrogen, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  rootlets  down  in  the  soil  do  not  by  electrical  action  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  combinations,  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
in  the  soil  ?  I  think  we  may  certainly  think  twice  before  we  accept  the  conclusion 
that  for  plant  use,  free  nitrogen  must  always  remain  free.  Dana  says  that  old  plaster 
lixiviated  givt^s  five  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash.  I  wait  for  the  evidence  that  this 
is  not  drawn  from  that  immense  reservoir,  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  a  recent 
private  letter  from  the  director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  he  says:  "There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  clover  does  not  come  largely  from 
the  atmosphere,"  The  experimenters  at  Rothamstead  have  it,  that  the  amount  is 
very  small,  and  not  more  than  the  loss  by  drainage.  Another  point  established  by 
these  experimenters  is,  that  in  a  succession  of  crops  without  manure,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  diminishes.  This,  I  should  think,  might  have  been  pre-supposed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  experiments  were  needed  to  make  such  a  result  certain.  But  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  managers,  goes  on  to  say  that,  "so  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  point,  the  diminution  is  approximately  equal  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
taken  out  in  the  crops."  Let  us  examine  this  statement  in  the  light  of  another  ex- 
periment made  at  Rothamstead.  I  will  say  first,  however,  that  this  statement  is  so 
inconsistent  with  the  results  of  his  experiment  already  given,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  did  not  intend  to  include  in  it  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants. 
An  annual  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  for  twenty- 
seven  years  was  obtained  in  the  clover  grown  without  manure,  on  a  plot  of  old  gar- 
den soil;  but,  as  in  other  cases,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  average  yield  of 
nitrogen  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  and  there  was  also  a  great  reduction 
of  the  stores  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  soil.  I  should  think  so.  Over  five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  per  acre  removed,  and  not  one  restored.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  soil  must  have  been  immensely  rich  to  have  retained  vigor 
enough  to  grow  a  Canada  thistle.  The  weak  points  in  these  experiments  are  obvi- 
ous. First,  it  is  preposterous  to  grow  clover,  or  any  other  crop,  twenty-seven  years 
in  succession,  and  worse  yet  to  grow  any  crop  on  any  soil  so  long  without  manure, 
and  any  conclusions  based  upon  such  experiments  are  valueless  to  show  that  the  soil 
received  no  benefit  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  From  what  source,  I 
ask,  did  the  nitrogen  from  the  first  speck  of  soil  come  ?  The  first  handful  sufficient 
to  grow  the  first  weak  little  plant,  to  give  food  to  the  first  unindividualized  little  mass 
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of  protoplasm.  All  animal  and  all  vegetable  life  required  it.  It  is  not  a  constituent 
ot  the  igneous  rocks  which  were  then  being  worn  aown  by  the  waters.  Where  so 
natural,  and  so  sure,  and  so  easy  a  source  as  the  forty  miles  or  so  thick  of  it,  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and,  in  limited  quantities  penetrating  the  waters  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean. 

"This  clover  plot,"  says  Dr.  Gilbert,  "was  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrogen  at  the 
beginning."  It  must  have  been;  and  then  he  does  not  claim  that  it  was  by  any 
means  exhausted.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  on  this  plot  there  had  been  grown  a 
rotation  of  crops;  say,  first,  clover;  then  corn,  oats,  and  wheat;  then  clover  again; 
and  once  in  the  four  years,  say  between  the  oats  and  wheat,  the  land  had  received  a 
dressing  of  stable  manure  containing  four  hundred  pounds  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen, 
or  one-hiilf  the  average  amount  taken  off  for  twenty-seven  years,  but  nowhere  near 
half  the  amount  taken  off  the  first  four  years.  I  say,  suppose  this  ;  then  does  any 
one  here  believe  the  land  would  not  have  continued  as  good  as  at  first  ?  I  have  not 
a  doubt  of  it  myself.  I  have  before  my  eyes  every  day  a  living  proof  of  it.  I  can 
point  you  to  a  farm  that  has  received  much  less,  and  constantly  irrproved  for  twenty 
years.  In  a  ton  of  the  best  bone,  you  get  four  to  six  per  cent,  ammonia — eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  I  would  rather  have  an  amount  of  stable  manure 
that  would  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  ammonia  than  a  ton  of  the 
best  ground  bone  ever  sold,  and  you  would  at  least  have  to  apply  three  tons  to 
equal  the  amount  I  have  supposed. 

Average  stable  manure  contains  nine  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  ton.  This  gives  only 
thirteen  tons  cf  manure,  but  I  would  get  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
potash,  in  which  my  soil  is  deficient.  I  should  also  get  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  of  great  value,  aside  from  the  chemicals  they  contain. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  late  about  clover  not  adding  really  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  upon  which  it  is  grown  ;  that  its  only  use  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  nitrogen  and 
other  fertilizing  agents  already  in  the  soil,  thus  making  them  available  at  once,  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  be,  and  that  its  continued  use  will  wear  out  and  exhaust 
the  land.  While  I  admit  that  mismanagement  and  neglect  may  accomplish  a  good 
deal  in  the  w^y  cf  impoverishirg  soile,  still  I  am  in  no  degree  frightened  by  this 
bug-bear.  Soils,  from  some  cause,  I  am  told,  have  become  what  is  termed  clover- 
sick  ;  that  is,  it  becomes  difiicult  to  get  a  good  catch  upon  them  ;  but  such  soils  are 
in  no  sense  exhausted.  They  are  t-itiiply  in  a  state  that  clover  cannot  for  a  time  be 
profitably  used  as  a  fertilizer  upon  them,  and  other  things  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
to  the  application  of  such  other  fertilizers  the  so-called  clover-sick  soil  will  probably 
respond  as  readily  as  ever.  But  a  judicious  use  of  clover  will  rarely,  if  ever,  bring 
a  soil  into  this  condition.  Upon  the  farm  I  have  referred  to,  a  failure  in  seeding  is 
unknown. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  been  advised  that  Prof.  Atwater  has  more 
recently  experimented  with  peas,  to  determine  the  source  of  their  supply  of  nitro- 
gen. The  soil  in  which  they  were  grown,  was  first  deprived  of  all  its  nitrogen,  and 
then  supplied  in  measured  quantities  to  the  plants,  which  were  carefully  isolated 
from  any  effect  from  rain-fall  or  dew.  The  result  of  fifteen  experiments  was,  that  in 
fourteen  ot  them  there  was  more  nitrogen  in  the  grown  plant  than  had  been  sup- 
plied, and  in  two  of  them  it  was  doubled.  Very  little  doubt  remains  that  legumin- 
ous plants  are  in  part  supplied  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
what  way  is  not  now  known.  It  may  be  that  a  wise  provision  has  prevented  them 
from  taking  it  "  straight,"  lest  ihey  might  take  too  much  at  once.  Plants,  as  well  as 
man,  can  imbibe  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  recollect  very  well,  of  spoiling  some 
root-grafts  by  giving  them  too  much  nitrogen  in  some  soil  from  under  an  old  barn. 
So  it  may  be,  and  may  be  for  the  best,  that  plants  do  not  assimilate  free  nitrogen. 
If  it  is  first  forced  into  combinations  and  then  assimilated,  it  is  at  least  as  well  for 
us,  being  in  either  case  sure  of  the  supply.  My  own  belief  at  present  leans  in  the 
direction  of  the  combinations. 

There  is  another  source  of  fertility  of  vast  importance,  and  generally  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  made  known  by  one  of  those  great  minds  that  are  not  above  obseivation  of 
small  things.  He  saw  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  small  thirgs,  and  that  high  up 
in  the  scale  of  useful  animals  was  the  insignificant  and  despised  earth-worm,  whose 
body  in  elasticity  almost  equals  the  conscience  of  a  tree-peddler,  and  whose  gizzard 
for  its  size  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  an  ostrich.  Eight  tons  per  acre  per  annum 
is  the  estimated  amount  ol  his  labor.  He  goes  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
grasps  the  rocks  in  his  maw,  and  when  he  is  done  with  them,  they  are  laid  on  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  friable,  fertile  loam.  The  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in 
moat  old  pastures.    W^hen  we  plow  an  old  pasture,  we  always  expect  a  good  crop, 
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and  we  generally  get  it.  They  are  very  rich,  and  largely  from  this  cause.  I  once 
knew  of  a  five-acre  pasture  in  one  of  the  flat,  clay  townships  of  that  proverbially 
flat  county  of  Ashtabula,  that  was  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  yield  for  the  field  was 
forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  owner  was  very  proud  of  it,  but  he  never  knew  who 
spread  the  fertilizer.  All  these  years  these  humble  creatures  have  been  working  for 
us  unthaaked,  unappreciated,  their  labors  unknown.  Their  reward  has  been  the  ex- 
cruciating torture  of  being  strung  alive  upon  innumerable  fish-hooks. 

Of  phosphoric  acid  I  have  said  nothing,  chiefly  because  I  know  very  little  .about 
it.  I  have  applied  special  manures,  ground  bone  and  phosphates,  saia  to  contain  it 
largely,  bub  with  very  little  visible  eff^ect,  certainly  not  half  enough  to  pay  expense, 
and  I  have  thought  best  to  disciontinua  its  use.  Let  those  use  it  who  think  best.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  does  better  on  some  soils  than  on  mine.  The  point  I  make  is,  that 
in  general  farming  it  is  not  the  best  nor  the  cheapest  way  to  bring  up  and  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  And  as  I  always  like  to  have  my  opinions  endorsed  by 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  for  observation  and  of  knowing  the  opinions 
of  the  best  authorities,  I  give  here  another  extract  from  Prof.  Lazenby's  letter.  He 
says :  "  Few  soils  have  come  under  my  observa  ion  that,  while  producing  good  crops 
of  clover,  will  profitably  respond  to  the  application  of  bone  or  superphosphate.  ^  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  most  farmers  can  do  b<^tter  at  making  and  saving  fertil- 
izers and  jadiciously  using  clover  than  by  applying  any  commercial  manures,  ex- 
cepting ashes,  lime,  and  gypsum." 

I  know  it  is  presumption  in  me,  not  being  much  of  a  farmer  myself,  to  ofier  in- 
struction to  farmers  of  much  larger  experience,  but  if  I  must  talk,  I  must  say  what 
I  believe  to  be  true.  I  don't  like  to  give  disagreeable  advice,  but  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  f  ishion  of  summer-fallcwirg  should  be  at  once  and  forever  abandoned, 
because  bare  soil  is  always  wasting  its  fertility,  and  a  crop  thus  raised  taxes  the 
land  almost  double  what  it  otherwise  would.  Also  that  meadows  should  seldom  be 
pastured,  never  by  any  means  in  the  spring,  and  not  in  the  fall,  unless  tbere  is  an 
extraordinary  growth  of  afrermath,  and  then  only  sparingly.  Treated  in  this  way, 
meadows  will  hold  their  own  without  manure,  and  even  improve,  so  long  as  the 
seeding  holds  good.  Again,  avoid  potato-farming,  unless  you  have  extraordinary 
resources  for  manure  outside  the  larm.  It  tak^s  away  car-loads  and  returns  noth- 
ing. I  would  say  the  same  for  exclusive  fruit  or  truck  farming,  and  the  nursery 
business  is  subject  to  the  same  objections.  Keep  what  stock  you  can  keep  well,  and 
no  more.  Well-fed  animals  make  the  richest  manure.  In  applying  manure,  mix  it 
as  well  with  the  soil  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  let  it  waste  by  ex- 
posure. S3ll  enough  of  the  products  of  the  farm  to  keep  you  and  your  family  in 
comfort,  but  remember  that  the  more  you  feed  out,  the  larger  the  manure  pile,  and 
that  land  growing  rich  is  as  good  as  money  at  interest.  Observe  these  things,  and  I 
think  we  may  let  the  Mississippi  river  go  on  filling  up  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without 
any  cause  for  alarm.  I  don't  hide  from  myself  the  disagreeable  fact,  that  some  farms 
are  not  improving ;  I  see  some  spots  about  my  own  little  place  that  give  evidence  of 
it ;  but  when  I  take  a  square,  unselfish  look  at  the  matter,  I  see  where  the  blame 
lies. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

By  G.  F.  Newton,  of  Millersburg. 

Plant  flowers  on  the  lawn — 
Your  homes  th  3y  will  adorn, 

And  teach  your  children  love  and  truth ; 
Then  as  you're  growing  old, 
With  pride  you  may  behold, 

How  they  love  the  home  of  their  youth. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  flowers,  and  for  which  they  are  worth  the  attention 
of  every  human  being.  Before  giving  directions  for  their  cultivation,  we  will 
speak  of  the  importance  of  growing  them  at  the  family  home.  If  we  would 
make  our  homes  pleasant  and  attractive  to  our  children,  ourselves,  and  every 
person  around  us,  we  should  grow  flowers.  No  home  can  be  too  exalted,  and 
none  too  humble  for  their  cultivation. 

Flowers  are  the  emblems  of  God's  goodness,  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  are 
the  greatest  moral  teachers  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature.    How  wisely  the  Divine 
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Being  has  arranged  to  make  flowers  attract  our  attention.  They  might  have 
been  all  of  one  color,  and  yet  filled  the  necessary  functions  of  the  flower. 
They  might  have  been  green,  representing  youth;  they  might  have  been  brown, 
representing  old  age  ;  they  might  have  been  blue,  representing  distance  ;  they 
might  have  been  red,  representing  royalty  or  tyranny ;  they  might  have  been 
white,  representing  purity  or  simplicity;  or  they  might  have  been  black,  repre- 
senting despair  and  death.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  variety  in  color  and 
form,  they  are  constantly  attracting  our  attention,  ever  reminding  us  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death.  In  their  silent  way,  they  are 
ever  teaching  man  industry,  truth,  purity,  beauty,  and  love.  Then  should  we 
not  practice  their  examples  and  love  them  in  return  ?  We  believe  there  are 
few  persons  who  do  not  love  flowers,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  that 
love  is  constantly  increasing.  Unfortunately,  with  many  persons,  their  love  of 
flowers  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  spend  a  little  time  in  their  cultivation. 
How  much  better  is  time  spent  in  the  garden  with  flowers  than  at  the  dance, 
and  carousals  over  billiard  tables  and  drinking  in  saloons.  Perhaps  the  per- 
sons who  spend  their  time  in  such  places  have  neither  been  taught  to  grow 
flowers  nor  their  value  in  the  family  circle.  They  may  have  seldom  seen  them 
there  excepting  on  special  occasions.  Having  grown  to  be  men  and  women 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  how  to  make  home  attractive,  they  commence  the 
cares  of  family  life  thinking  of  little  else  than  getting  rich.  Not  rich  in  intelli- 
gence and  the  real  comforts  of  life,  but  in  money.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
mind  of  such  persons  becomes  cold  and  sordid,  and  that  their  children  have 
little  or  no  love  of  home  ?  A  love  of  home  should  not  be  expected  of  them. 
There  is  no  attraction  there.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  children  either 
seek  pleasure  in  the  halls  of  dissipation  and  vice,  or  leave  home  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  getting  away.  They  seldom  write  home,  and  many  of 
them  leave  with  the  intention  never  to  return.  In  such  cases  the  parents  are 
likely  to  go  in  sorrow  to  their  graves. 

"  Then  maka  your  home  beautiful,  bring  to  it  flowers, 

Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom  ; 
They  will  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours, 

And  also  bring  light  to  enliven  your  gloom." 

Having  taxed  your  patience  longer  than  we  intended  with  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL, 

and  the  making  of  the  flower-beds. 

Any  good  garden-soil,  if  kept  loose  and  rich,  will  grow  most  varieties  of 
flowering  plants — all  that  are  necessary  for  the  adornment  of  home,  and  afford- 
ing a  constant  supply,  from  the  latter  part  of  March  until  the  last  days  of  No- 
vember. If  the  land  is  a  little  sandy,  so  much  the  better.  Flowers  grown  in 
a  sandy  soil  are  usually  brighter  in  color,  and  are  much  more  easily  cared  for. 
If  the  land  is  not  dry  it  mus^  be  made  so  by  underdraining  or  banking  up  the 
beds.  Those  that  cannot  have  a  sandy  soil,  may  improve  a  heavy  one  by  fre- 
quent light  applications  of  leached  ashes  and  well  rotted  sod,  or  manure  from 
the  chip-yard. 

Flower  beds  may  be  in  any  shape,  according  to  fancy ;  but  the  soil  must  be 
rich  and  deep — not  less  than  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  Perennials  need  a  deeper 
soil  than  annuals,  and  bulbs  and  tubers  a  deeper  one  than  fibrous-rcoted  plants. 
The  bed  for  some  varieties  of  lilies  and  tender  bulbs  should  be  excavated  two 
feet  deep,  and  eight  inches  of  stone  laid  in  the  bottom  (not  pounded  in),  and 
filled  to  a  little  above  the  surface  with  the  rich  soil,  well- rotted  stable  manure. 
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and  sods.  If  the  soil  is  not  sandy,  mix  a  little  sand  with  it  while  filling  in  the 
bed.  In  such  a  bed,  the  roots  of  perennials  get  good  drainage  in  winter,  and 
are  kept  cool  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  summer;  and  the  plants,  with  a 
little  attention,  give  good  satisfaction  in  flowers  for  ten  or  fifLcen  years.  All 
flower  beds  should  receive  a  light  covering  of  straw  or  litter  (not  hay)  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  occasionally  a  little  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure. 
The  roots  of  most  plants  are  very  sensitive  when  at  rest,  and,  therefore,  the 
beds  should  not  be  trampled  on.  Much  mischief  is  often  done  by  cats  lying 
over  the  beds  in  winter.  After  being  planted,  most  perenials  will  improve  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  until  they  become  too  crowded,  when  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  replanted. 

WHAT  AND  WHEN  TO  PLANT. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  Difficult  because  of 
the  great  variety  of  flowers  to  select  from,  and  the  great  difference  in  our  ideas 
of  beauty.  We  might  refer  you  to  the  hundreds  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants 
indigenous  to  our  own  State  that  are  beautiful  when  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. As  many  of  them  are  not  easily  obtained,  we  will  direct  your  attention 
to  some  that  are  easily  obtained,  and  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  many 
of  the  wild  flowers.  They  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle  of  any  of  our  seedsmen 
and  professional  florists.  We  can  only  speak  of  a  few  of  these  gems,  giving 
their  name,  species  or  variety,  home,  time  of  planting,  blooming,  color  of 
flower,  and  essential  habit  of  the  plant,  beginning  with  perennial  bulbs. 

Crocus. — Of  this  pretty  little  flowering  bulb,  or  rather  corm,  there  are  about 
a  dozen  varieties,  and  as  many  shades  of  color — yellow,  blue,  purple,  white, 
and  striped.  They  are  among  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  often  coming  before 
the  snows  disappear.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  attractive,  giving  a 
succession  of  bloom  three  to  four  weeks.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  October,  three 
inches  deep,  and  don't  take  them  up  for  ftiany  years.  The  bulbs  can  be 
bought  for  twelve  cents  a  dozen.    They  multiply  rapidly. 

Hyacinth. — There  are  many  varieties  of  this  popular  flower,  both  seedlings 
and  hybrids.  They  sprung  from  H.  orientalis,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  in  their 
wild  state  the  flowers  are  ail  single,  blue  and  pink,  and  very  fragrant.  About 
three  hundred  years  ago,  bulbs  of  this  species  were  first  taken  to  PloUand, 
where  cultivation  brought  this  flower  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Both 
double  and  single  are  in  color  yellow,  red,  pink,  purple,  blue,  white,  and  many 
shades  of  each,  and  all  deliciously  fragrant.  This  species,  when  grown  in 
the  garden,  commence  blooming  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continue  a 
succession  of  flowers  about  a  month.  There  are  other  varieties  of  the  Hya- 
cinth, but  none  equal  to  the  orientalis.  The  Feather  Hyacinth,  Flumosa,  a 
summer  bloomer,  is  very  beautiful,  but  not  much  fragrant.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  the  latter  part  of  October,  four  inches  deep,  and  covered  with 
sand.  Tney  should  be  taken  up  every  t^vo  or  three  years,  as  soon  as  the  tops 
have  died  down,  and  kept  cool  and  dry  until  fall,  when  the  side-chits  should 
be  rubbed  off,  and  all  the  sound,  large  bulbs  replanted  as  before.  Bulbs  may 
be  bought  for  one  to  two  dollars  a  dozen,  according  to  quality. 

Scilla. — This  plant  is  called  by  some  florists  a  variety  of  the  hyacinth;  we 
call  it  upland  Squills.  The  flowers  of  the  Siberian  varieties  are  early  and  late 
spring  bloomers,  very  bright  and  pretty.  In  colors,  are  red,  white,  and  blue. 
The  latter  is  a  nodding  flower,  and  intensely  blue — 

"  As  if  the  sky  had  just  let  fall, 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 

Plant  the  bulbs  in  October,  four  inches  deep ;  after  which  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 
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Tulip. — This  popular  flowering  bulb  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  de- 
scription from  us.  The  parent  varieties  did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen.  They 
are  all  natives  of  Asia.  Seedlings  and  hybrids  are  now  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  were  chiefly  produced  in  Europe.  The  first  to  bloom  in  the  season 
are  the  Due  Van  Thol,  the  offspring  of  T.  suavolens.  They  are  of  many  colors, 
and  both  single  and  double  flowers,  many  of  which  are  deliciously  fragrant. 
They  commence  blooming  in  the  fore  part  of  April,  and  their  varieties  con- 
tinue in  bloom  to  the  first  of  May,  sometimes  later.  The  late-blooming  tuhps, 
Bizarres,  Byblocms,  and  some  others,  are  tall,  stately  growers,  with  large  cups, 
and  of  many  colors,  and  commence  blooming  in  May.  Parrot  tulips  are 
hybrids  of  T.  cornuta  and  T.  sylvestris,  and  produce  the  most  gorgeous  flowers 
of  any.  Their  large  petal-like  sepals  are  usually  notched  along  the  edges. 
They  are  of  several  colors,  and  some  of  the  flowers  have  a  J:aiin  finish,  and, 
when  fully  expanded,  measure  seven  to  eight  inches  across  the  center.  Plant 
the  bulbs  the  last  of  October,  four  inches  deep.  They  need  not  be  taken  up 
until  the  bulbs  become  crowded,  which  will  not  be  for  many  years.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  up  the  bulbs,  dig  below  them  and  thrust  a  spade 
under  them  and  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Assort  out  the  best,  and  put  them 
away  in  the  dry  for  planting  in  the  fall.  Tulip  bulbs  cost  forty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  dozen. 

Fritillaria. — This  is  another  of  the  perfectly  hardy  flowering  bulbs  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  garden.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  among  which  are 
the  King's  and  Imperial  Crown.  Both  foliage  and  flower  are  magnificently 
beautiful,  and  continue  their  beauty  a  long  time.  They  are  not  special  favorites 
of  ours  on  account  of  the  rank  odor  they  emit  vvhile  growing.  The  Guinea- 
hen  Flower,  a  smaller  growing  species,  a  very  modest  nodding  flov/er,  is  our 
favorite  among  the  Fntillarias.  It  is  near  the  size  of  a  small  tulip,  and  the 
odor  is  slightly  musky.  The  cup  of  the  flower  is  beautifully  marked  into  checkers 
by  small  purple  lines  resembling  the  markings  of  the  Guinea  fowl — hence  its 
name.  The  bulbs  of  this  variety  cost  but  two  or  three  cents  each.  Plant  the 
bulbs  of  any  variety  in  October,  and  take  them  up  occasionally,  treating  them 
as  Hyacinths. 

Narcissus. — Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  pretty  flowering  plant,  are  very  de- 
sirable on  account  of  their  hardiness,  fragrance,  and  early  blooming.  They  are 
especially  so  with  us,  because  they  remind  us  of  the  pleasure  of  growing  them 
in  our  youth.  Notable  in  this  class,  is  the  Daffodil  and  Jor.quil,  generally 
known  as  Easter  flowers.  When  once  established  in  the  garden,  ihey  improve 
for  years.  N.  bicolor,  yellow  center,  and  N.  podicus,  white  with  large  cup, 
are  hardy  handsome,  and  fragrant,  and  worthy  of  out-door  cultivation.  The 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  is  a  beautiful  variety,  but  too  tender  for  the  garden,  un- 
less well  protected.  Plant  the  bulbs  only  in  November  and  cover  well.  They 
cost  10  to  20  cents  each. 

Iris. — This  is  a  showy  class  of  perennials,  having  many  shades  of 
color  in  the  same  flower.  The  natural  order  is  large,  which  with  the  varieties, 
exceeds  one  hundred.  The  plants  are  both  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted.  The 
last  named  are  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  commonly  called  the  flowering  flag,  and  are 
hardy,  showy,  and  fragrant,  and  when  planted  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  true  Iris  have  bulbs,  and  it  is  these  we  think  especially  worthy  a  place  in 
the  garden.  The  little  Persian  Iris  comes  into  bloom  with  the  crocus.  The 
flower  is  of  several  colors,  pearl,  yellow,  purple,  and  black,  and  are  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  fragrant.  The  Spanish  Iris  are  much  like  the  Persian, 
except  they  grow  taller,  have  large  flowers,  and  are  later  bloomers.  They  are 
called  by  commercial  florists,  /.  hispanica  and  /.  angelica.  The  bulbs  of  the 
Iris  should  be  planted  in  an  elevated  bed,  the  last  ot  October,  set  four  inches 
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deep  and  surrounded  with  sand.  Unlike  the  tulip,  they  should  be  taken  up 
each  year  after  through  blooming,  and  kept  cool  and  dry  until  the  season  for 
replanting.  If  left  in  the  ground,  they  make  early  growth  of  the  foHage  in  the 
fall,  and  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  winter's  freezing.  Bulbs  cost  5  to  10 
cents  each. 

Leucojum,  or  Snowflake. — The  bulb  of  this  pretty  flower  is  worthy  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  is  a  summer  bloomer  and  continues  in  blossom  about  a 
month.  The  foliage  resembles  the  Narcissus,  but  is  of  stouter  growth.  The 
flower  is  white  with  occasional  bright  green  spots,  and  is  about  three  limes  as 
large  as  th^  snowdrop.  It  hangs  to  the  flower-spike  as  if  by  a  thread,  and  in 
modesty  and  beauty  is  unexcelled.  Plant  in  October  in  rich  sandy  soil  four 
inches  deep,  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself  a  lifetime.  We  have  a  cluster  of 
these  beauties  growing  in  our  garden,  that  sprung  from  a  single  bulb  planted 
there  thirty  years  ago.    Since  then  the  bulbs  have  not  been  disturbed. 

Lily. — This  being  the  most  stately  and  attractive  of  our  garden  flowers,  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  name,  ''Queen  of  Flowers,"  and  is  worthy  of  special  care  and 
cultivation.  Lilies  have  large  scaly  bulbs  that  are  easily  broken  and  otherwise 
injured,  and  therefore  require  more  attention  than  most  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  bulbs.  That  you  may  make  the  cultivation  of  the  lily  a  success,  we  again  re- 
mind you  of  the  importance  of  good  under  drainage,  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  soil, 
and  the  bed  enough  elevated  to  prevent  the  water  standing  there.  When 
planting,  each  bulb  should  be  surrounded  with  sand.  In  this  your  success  much 
depends.  The  bulbs  of  most  varieties  of  lilies  do  best  if  planted  in  October, 
a  few  do  v/ell  with  spring  planting.  They  should  all  be  set  four  to  five  inches 
deep.  The  old  white  lily,  Z.  candidum^  does  best  if  transplanted  soon  after 
the  foliage  has  died  down,  and  before  the  new  growth  starts,  which  is  in  the 
fore  part  of  September. 

The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  this  plant  being  very  large,  we  will 
pass  over  the  names  of  many,  giving  only  a  few  that  do  best  in  our  climate. 
Lilies,  like  other. flowers,  are  of  many  colors,  chiefly  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
spotted.  A  few  of  them  have  double  flowers,  but  the  single  flowers  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  Z.  philadelphictim^  a  native,  commonly  called  blackberry  lily, 
having  red  flowers  with  black  spots ;  Z.  canadense  and  superbum,  splendid 
natives  with  large  oraage  flowers,  the  latter  has  red  spots;  Z.  bulbiferum,  a 
native  having  large  orange  flowers^  v/ill  take  care  of  itself  after  planting ;  Z.  iigri- 
ntun,  commonly  called  tiger  lily,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  beautiful  flower,  a  strong 
grower  and  very  hardy.  There  is  a  double  variety  of  this  flower,  but  we  have 
never  gro\7n  it.  The  Turk's-cap  lilies,  Z.  martagon^  natives  of  Europe,  are 
very  desirable  flowers,  scarlet,  white,  and  purple,  perfectly  hardy  on  sandy 
soil.  Tiie  old  annunciaiion  white  lily,  Z.  candidum^  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  recommendation  from  us;  should  be  in  every  garden.  There  is  a  vari- 
ety of  this  lily  with  double  flowers.  We  do  not  recommend  it,  the  flowers  do 
not  open  well. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Japan  lilies,  most  of  which  are  hardy,  this 
flower  is  more  sought  after.  Among  the  many  varieties,  all  things  considered, 
we  think  the  Z.  lancifolium  pre-eminent.  There  are  said  to  be  many  varieties. 
We  readily  recognize  three,  alburn^  white,  roseum^  spotted,  and  rubrum,  red. 
They  grow  about  three  feet  high,  are  prolific  bloomers,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
exquisite  beauties.  When  properly  planted,  they  increase  in  size  and  number 
for  many  years,  only  requiring  a  little  attention,  fall  and  spring.  The  auraium 
(gold-band  lily)  and  longiflorumaxQ  both  magnificent  flowers,  but  to  have  them  do 
well,  requires  more  attention  than  is  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  and  their 
failure  is  followed  by  vexation. 
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Funkia,  or  Day  lily,  is  a  very  beautiful  border  plant,  easy  of  culture,  hand- 
some foliage  and  flower,  is  of  easy  culture  and  perfectly  hardy.  There  are 
several  species  and  varieties.  The  most  desirable  is  the  F.  japontca,  with 
large,  light  green  foliage,  and  long  tube-shaped  white  flowers,  very  fragrant. 
They  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  are  tuberous,  and  once 
established  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Plant  fall  or 
spring,  and  give  a  little  extra  covering  in  winter.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
whorl  at  the  apex  of  long  spikes,  one  or  two  of  which  open  daily.  If  the 
spikes  are  cut  off"  and  put  in  a  glass  of  water  in  the  parlor,  a  new  flower  will 
open  daily  until  all  have  expanded. 

Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. — This  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  lawn,  the  foliage 
being  stout  and  of  dark  green  color,  having  sharp  spikes  like  needles,  at  the 
end  of  each  leaf,'  which  stands  erect,  and  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  high. 
When  snow  is  on  the  ground,  make  a  pretty  appearance.  The  flower  spike 
grows  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  bear  a  hundred  or  more  yel- 
lowish white  flowers,  very  fragrant.  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  and  will  grow  in  any  rich  soil. 

Feony. — We  well  remember  when  the  only  variety  of  this  flower  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  flower-garden,  was  the  old  red  Peony,  a  very  showy  flower,  commonly 
called  piny.  The  strong  growing  Chinese  Peonies,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  have  nearly  taken  its  place.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  of  many 
colors,  pure  white,  pink,  rose,  and  violet,  and  very  fragrant.  They  grow  .well 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  division  of  their  thick,  tuberous 
roots.  Plant  fall  or  spring.  There  is  a  soft-wooded  shrub  called  Tree  Peony, 
F.  Banksii,  flowers  very  large  and  fragrant  and  of  a  pinkish  purple  color,  and 
great  bloomers.  We  planted  one  of  these  shrubs  on  our  lawn  in  1855.  It 
commenced  blooming  in  1857,  since  which  time  it  has  not  failed  in  blooming 
but  two  years,  and  that  was  because  we  failed  to  give  it  proper  attention. 

Gladiolus. — There  are  several  species  of  this  plant,  but  for  some  cause 
they  did  not  attract  much  attention  until  the  production  of  the  French  hybrid 
Gandavensis.  Many  eflbrt^  were  frequently  made  to  hybrydizs  this  plant  but 
without  success.  About  35  years  ago,  the  distinguished  florist  Van  Houtte  at 
Ghent,  succeeded  in  crossing  G.  psitiacinus  and  G.  cardinalis,  producing 
Gandavensis,  from  which  all  the  popular  varieties  of  Gladiolus  have  sprung. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  flower  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  v/as  made  by 
that  distinguished  American  florist,  Edward  Sprague  Rand,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Horticultural  Society  in  1855.  Since  then  no  flower  has  increased 
in  favor  like  the  Gladiolus.  The  flowers  are  of  many  colors,  and  beautifully 
grand.  By  a  succession  of  planting  the  bulbs,  we  have  a  fine  show  of  flowers 
nearly  two  months.  They  grow  in  any  rich,  dry,  deep  soil,  and  if  a  little  sandy 
the  colors  will  be  brighter.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  warm, 
and  for  succession  of  flowers  every  two  weeks  thereafter  until  near  July.  For 
strong  plants  and  large  flowers  set  the  bulbs,  8  to  ten  inches  apart  each  way 
and  about  4  inches  deep.  As  the  spikes  are  tall  and  the  flowers  large  the  plant 
is  liable  to  break  down,  and  therefore  should  be  tied  to  little  stakes.  After 
blooming  cut  off  the  spikes  a  foot  above  the  ground  and  about  the  first  of 
November  take  up  the  bulbs,  dry  them  a  little  and  put  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar,  secure  from  frost  or  mice. 

Tigridia,  or  Shell  Flower. — This  is  a  beautiful  class  of  flowers,  natives  of 
Mexico.  In  shape  are  something  like  the  tulip,  in  color  scarlet,  yellow  and 
orange,  spotted  with  black  or  very  dark  red.  The  flowers  last  but  a  day, 
closing  up  at  night  and  in  the  morning  another  beauty  comes  to  take  its  place. 
They  should  be  grown  in  sandy  soil,  in  which  they  are  easily  cultivated.  Plant 
,n  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  warm  and  dry,  2  to  3  inches  deep. 
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out  too  early  they  are  likely  to  rot.  In  October  take  up  the  bulbs  care- 
fully, dry  them  and  put  them  away  where  they  will  be  kept  cool  and  yet  secure 
from  damp  or  frost. 

Convallaria,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley. — This  beautiful  little  plant  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it  only  as  a  favorite.  Though 
the  foliage  is  not  very  pretty,  the  flowers  are,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  The 
plant  is  very  hardy  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  to  have  the  flowers 
in  perfection,  it  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  the  bed  a  little  shaded.  The  root 
is  creeping  and  is  mclined  to  become  crowded.  When  this  is  the  case  dig 
holes  over  the  bed  and  fill  them  with  a  rich  compost  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
sods.  PJant  fall  or  spring.  A  well  established  bed  of  this  interesting  plant 
will  give  flowers  a  lifetime. 

The  bolbs  of  all  the  flowering  plants  here  mentioned,  excepting  Gladolus 
and  Tigridia  must  be  in  the  ground,  in  the  garden  during  winter,  othererwise 
he  flowers  will  be  worthless.  The  French  hybrid  Gladiolus  if  left  in  the  garden 
over  winter  will  rot.  There  are  some  species  of  Gladiolus  with  pretty  little 
pink  flowers  that  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Having  given  you  the  names  and  habits  of  many  of  our  hardy  flowering 
bulbs  we  Will  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  choice  varieties  of 
fiberous  rooted  perennial. 

FIBROUS  ROOTED  PERENNIALS. 

Aquilegia^  Columbine. — This  is  a  very  popular  garden  flower,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Both  foliage 
and  flowers  are  beautiful.  The  former  is  of  many  shades  of  green  and  some- 
times variegated.  The  flowers  are  blue,  purple,  red,  rose,  orange,  drab  and 
white,  and  are  double  and  single.  They  may  be  propagated  by  division  of 
roots  or  from  seed.    Spring  is  the  best  season  for  propagation. 

AUhca^  Hollyhock. — The  stock  of  this  plant  grows  from  from  4  to  7  feet  in 
height  and  the  foliage  is  somewhat  coarse.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  many 
colors,  are  beautiful,  especially  the  double  ones,  some  ot  which  are  scarcely 
surpassed  by  the  rose.    Too  well  known  to  need  further  description. 

Delphinium^  Larkspur. — Both  foliage  and  flower  of  this  plant  are  pleasing. 
There  are  many  varieties  all  of  which  are  pretty.  In  color  they  are  light  and 
dark  blue,  purple,  pink,  scarlet  and  white,  both  double  and  single.  D.  for- 
mosum.  is  a  very  fine  variety,  flowers  large  blue  and  white,  blooming  a  long 
time.  They  may  be  g^own  from  division  of  roots,  or  from  seed  sown  fall  or 
spring. 

Antirrhinum,  Snapdragon. — We  believe  the  cultivated  Snapdragon  is  a  na- 
tive of  England.  Although  we  have  classed  it  with  the  perennials,  we  have 
frequently  seen  them  bloom  profusely  the  first  year  from  the  seed,  and  after 
blooming,  we  have,  also,  seen  them  live  and  bloom  many  years,  giving  good 
satisfaction  in  flowers.  The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  grows  ^vell  in  any  rich, 
deep  soil.  The  flowers  are  of  many  colors,  and  shades  of  color,  and  are  beau- 
tiful. 

Dianthus,  Pink. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  this  flower  are  hardy  perennials, 
and  all  do  best  in  a  dryish,  deep,  rich  soil,  and  if  a  little  sandy,  so  much  the 
better.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  no  flower  stands 
higher  for  its  neat  habit  of  growth,  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  ease  of  cul- 
ture. I  he  grass-like  foliagje  of  the  early  blooming  varieties  which  is  a  glaucous 
green,  may  be  made  to  present  a  more  beautiful  appearance  after  the  plant 
is  through  blooming,  than  when  in  full  bloom.  This  is  done  by  shearing  off 
evenly  tne  flower  stalks  just  above  the  leaves.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  green  beds,  and  will  remain  so  until  winter  sets  in. 
The  early  pinks  commence  blooming  in  May,  some  in  June,  and  others  not 
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until  July.  To  grow  the  Carnation  in  the  garden  summer  and  winter,  requires 
the  greatest  of  care,  and  perhaps  after  much  trouble  proves  a  failure.  The 
Picotees  are  a  little  hardier,  but  they  too  may  prove  a  failure,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  keep  them  in  the  cold  frame  over  winter,  and  transplant  in  the  open 
air  after  the  weather  becomes  settled.  The  May  Pink  comes  best  when 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  ;  other  varieties  perhaps  the  best  from  seed 
or  byiayering. 

Chma  Pink. — D.  Heddewegi  and  other  varieties  of  this  species  produce 
splendid  flowers  of  many  colors  and  are  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  and  bright- 
ness of  color.  The  flowers  are  both  double  and  single,  and  some  of  them 
quite  large.  They  are  more  properly  biennial  plants,  though  many  of  them 
bloom  the  first  year  from  the  seed,  and  yet  live  and  flower  many  years.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  fragrant,  though  not  generally  so.  They  are  the  easiest 
grown  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  fall  or  spring.  A  flov/er  garden  is  not 
complete  without  the  China  Pink. 

Phlox. — Of  this  plant,  the  varieties  are  many.  It  is  so  well  known  that  it 
will  receive  but  a  passing  notice.  It  grows  tv/o  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  as 
the  flowers  are  in  large  clusters  make  them  very  attractive.  The  early  varie- 
ties commence  blooming  in  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  others  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  flowers  until  the  approach  of  frost.  Unless  new  varieties  are 
wanted,  you  will  get  flowers  much  sooner  by  a  division  of  the  roots,  which  may 
be  planted  fall  or  spring. 

Chrysanihemum. — This  is  the  last  of  the  out-door  blooming  plants  for  this 
latitude,  often  beginning  after  the  frosts  have  killed  most  of  the  season's  vege- 
tation. It  is  especially  popular  on  account  of  its  late  blooming,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  flower.  Since  our  earliest  recollections,  it  has  been 
the  popular  autumn  flower.  The  introduction  into  Europe,  of  the  little  China 
Chrysanthemum,  called  "  Chusan  Daisy,"  and  its  hybridization  with  the  older 
sorts  gave  this  flower  additional  popularity.  Since  then  the  Pompon  hybrids, 
which  are  great  improvements  in  form  and  brightaess  of  color,  take  the  lead. 

Although  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  hardy  plant,  to  have  it  do  well,  it  must  b€ 
grown  on  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  if  the  plants  are  sheltered  a  little,  the  bloom 
may  be  continued  a  month  longer  than  the  usual  time.  The  early  varieties 
commence  blooming  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  late  bloomers 
continue  until  the  last  of  November,  usually  giving  a  succession  of  flowers  in 
the  garden  over  two  months.  Propagate  by  division  of  the  roots.  Don't  cut 
off  the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  through  blooming,  beak  them  down 
a  little,  letting  the  tops  remain  about  the  roots.  They  will  protect  them  during 
winter.  The  roots  are  easily  dried  out  in  dry  weather  in  spring,  therefore  keep 
them  well  protected  until  they  get  a  good  start. 

Daphne  cneorum. — This  exquisitely  beautiful  little  plant  is  a  low  growing 
evergreen  shrub,  and  entirely  different  from  the  classes  of  plants  here  spoken 
of.  It  flowers  freely  very  early  in  the  spring;  and  also  at  intervals  through  the 
summer,  and  quite  late  in  the  fall.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  are 
bright  pink,  borne  in  a  small  umbel,  somewhat  resembling  a  minute  bunch 
of  honeysuckle,  their  pink  flowers  contrasting  beautifully  with  their  dark  green 
foliage.  This  plant  must  be  grown  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  the  bed 
elevated.  The  plant  does  best  when  a  few  evergreen  branches  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  about  it  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  shade  it  a  Httle  from  the  bright  sun  in  win- 
ter. When  so  treated,  the  foliage  retains  its  rich,  dark  green  color,  and  the 
flowers  are  more  abundant  in  spring.  Not  having  seen  this  plant  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  excepting  that  of  Storrs  Harrison  &  Co.,  we  think  it  is  not  in  general 
cultivation.  We  have  been  growing  it  about  fifteen  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction,  and  had  many  admirers.    One  cyme  of  this 
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flower  and  a  blossom  of  the  tuberose,  makes  the  most  charming  little  bouquet. 

As  we  have  continued  this  article  longer  than  we  intended,  we  will  pass  over 
all  biennial  and  annual  plants,  and  close  by  a  few  words  on  cultivation,  which 
we  trust  will  be  profitable. 

When  planting,  do  not  crowd  the  plants.  Many  of  them  have  large  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  roots,  and  when  set  too  closely,  become  sickly,  resulting  in  prema- 
ture decay.  Give  clean  culture,  and  in  doing  so,  do  not  dig  close  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Cover  the  beds  a  little  in  the  fall  with  light,  dry  covering 
just  before  frost  sets  in,  and  in  the  spring  uncover  by  degrees,  as  the  weather 
becomes  fine.  Never  tramp  the  beds,  always  keeping  them  loose  and  rich.  A 
distinguished  American  florist,  in  giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
says,  "  A  plant  is  a  living  being;  it  drinks  and  breathes;  it  is  as  sensitive  as  the 
most  delicate  constitution  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat ;  its  tissues  are  as  delicate  as  any  in  nature ;  its  wants  must  be 
attended  to  as  they  arise,  and  neglect  is  sure  to  result  in  diaease  and  death. 
There  are  two  extremes  in  plant  culture  as  usually  pursued :  The  plants  are 
either  starved  to  death,  or  overfed ;  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  caused  by 
neglect  or  kindness." 

RECOMMEND  ATIONS. 

By  Rev.  Andrew  Willson,  of  Ravenna. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  letters  of  introduction  are  generally  recognized.  Some 
men  carry  in  their  faces  and  exhibit  in  their  deportment,  the  credentials  of  worthy 
or  unworthy  character,  so  easily  read  that  but  few  are  deceived.  The  true  character 
of  others,  perhaps  of  the  majority,  is  more  bidden  or  concealed,  and  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  so  that  when  a  person  intends  to  engage  in  business  among  strangers, 
journey  to  a  distant  State  or  travel  in  foreign  countries,  letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation  are  not  only  convenient  or  helpful,  but  frequently  indispensable. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  persons,  is  also  substantially,  in  some  measure,  true  of  trees, 
plants,  and  seeds.  In  many  instances,  a  thorough  botanist  or  specialist,  may  be  able 
to  determine  the  variety  of  tree  or  plant  from  the  external  appearance ;  but  only  a 
very  limited  number  are  thus  qualified,  and  they  would  be  liable  to  make  many  mis- 
takes. The  products  of  the  nursery,  green-house,  or  flower  garden  need  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  world.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  or  fruit  may  attract  .-attention, 
but  many  questions  will  arise  concerning  their  value,  habits,  growth,  and  produc- 
tiveness. He  who  loves  to  experiment  and  has  time  for  the  same,  may  frequently 
be  content  to  wait  the  slow  process  of  natural  development.  But  the  majority  have 
but  little  time  for  new  experiments,  and  no  one  could  avoid  taking  many  things  on 
the  recommendation  of  others. 

If  you  need  a  competent,  reliable  gardener  or  florist  at  a  busy  season,  you  do  not 
desire  to  try  experiments.  You  advertise  for  some  one  worthy  and  well  qualified, 
who  can  bring  testimonials  from  former  employers,  or  persons  of  intelligence  and 
character.  So  the  practical  gardener,  fruit-grower,  or  florist  has  not  time  to  largely 
experiment  with  seeds,  trees,  or  plants.  He  wants  articles  that  can  be  depended  on. 
Articles  that  have  been  furnished  with  letters  or  recommendation  by  worthy  and 
competent  persons. 

To  a  youug  man  going  among  strangers,  a  recommendation  from  some  one  of  known 
reputation  will  serve  as  a  passport  to  confidence,  hospitality,  and  social  position. 
The  presentation  of  a  letter  from  some  friend  will  open  your  homes,  and,  in  some 
measure,  your  hearts  to  an  entire  stranger.  Your  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
judgment  of  an  old  neighbor  or  friend  will  be  manifested  in  your  treatment  of  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  same. 

The  financial,  as  well  as  the  social  value  of  recommendations,  is  recognized  every 
day.  In  the  newspapers  read  the  columns  of  **  Wanted,"  and  you  will  soon  discover 
the  importance  that  business  men  attach  to  references  and  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion and  character.  Does  a  man  advertise  for  a  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  or  any  other 
help,  he  will  state  that  references  must  be  given.  Does  a  woman  want  any  domestic 
help,  she  will  demand  some  reasonable  assurance  of  ability  and  character.  Does  a 
man  apply  for  a  position  of  honor  or  profit  in  the  gift  of  some  honest  and  qualified 
person,  the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  recommendations,  or  it  will  be 
likeiy  to  share  the  fate  of  anonymous  communications  to  printers.   So  when  new 
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new  varieties  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers  are  sent  into  the  world,  they  must  carry 
with  thsm  letters  of  recommendation.  Without  such,  these  new  aspirauts  for  public 
favor  and  patronage  would  receive  but  little  attention. 

This  fact  is  quite  generally  recognized.  The  value  of  honest  commendations  from 
competent  persona  is  unquestioned.  Unfortunately,  all  letters  of  introducti  m  are 
not  of  tnis  class.  Too  many  are  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written 
or  printed.  They  are  sj  frequently  injudiciously  given  that  the  cautious  and  prudent 
will  examine  them  closely  aad  discount  them  largely  before  accepting  them.  The 
facility  with  which  recommendations  can  be  obtained  is  simply  astonithing.  This 
is  true  whether  they  refer  to  persons,  patent  medicines,  trees,  plants,  seeds,  or  al- 
most any  thing  else. 

In  a  letter  concerning  the  postmaster  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  the  Postmaster 
General  by  President  Cleveland,  are  words  that  may  apply  to  other  kingdoms  than 
tnat  of  politics.  It  seems  that  an  official  examination  of  the  office  at  Rome  "  devel- 
oped the  most  disgraceful  confusion  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  accounts  and  financial 
condition  of  the  office."  Both  the  honesty  and  competency  of  the  postraabter  were 
largely  lacking,  and  yet  President  Cleveland  remarks:  "  The  fact  that  I  have  before 
me  documents  signed  by  many  residents  of  the  city  where  this  postmaster  is  located, 
and  who  belong  to  both  political  parties,  asserting  their  entire  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty and  fidelity,  demonstrates  the  unfortunate  fiicility  with  which  such  papers  may 
be  obtained,  and  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant  suspicion  touching  a  too  prevalent  stan- 
dard of  political  honesty." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  "unpleasant  suspicion"  is  rot  limited  to  the  political 
world.  The  field  of  horticulture  is  frequently  lamentably  affli  ted  by  f  xtravagant 
and  unreliable  recommendations.  Every  year,  honest  people  are  deceived  by  state- 
ments that  facts  will  not  justify.  New  aspirants  for  the  market  are  sent  out  with 
extravagant  recommendations  that  in  phraesology  would  do  credit  to  any  enterpris- 
ing patent  medicine  proprietor.  People  read  the  catalogues  with  eager  surprise,  and 
almost  imagine  that  the  *'  millennium  "  has  come  in  the  department  of  horticulture. 
But  they  learn,  frequently  from  sad  experince,  that  the  trees,  plants,  and  teeds  will 
not  lie,  either  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  salesman  or  the  feelings  of  the  purchasers. 
Nature's  law^s  will  assert  their  claims,  however  contrary  to  all  recommendations.  The 
ease  with  which  these  are  too  frequently,  and  sometimes  unjustly  obtained,  detracts 
from  their  practic^il  value.  Thoughtlessly,  or  from  motives  of  policy,  many  will  give 
recommendations  of  which  they  should  be  heartily  ashamed.  8u  exiensively  are 
such  given  and  used,  that  many  have  become  suspicious  of  every  thing  that  is  pre- 
sented. 

Many  are  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  their  use  of  langauge.  Many  a  recommend- 
ation has  been  spoiled  by  its  extravagance,  and  has  proved  a  damage  rather  than  a 
help.  When  a  man  is  transformed  into  an  angel  before  he  ceas' s  to  be  a  man,  we 
are  naturally  suspicious  of  him.  He  is  too  good  to  bf^  good  for  much.  Many  people 
are  afraid  of  the  perfect  man,  and  words  of  introduction  that  sound  like  flattery,  fail 
to  inspire  the  desired  confldence  in  thinking,  close-observing  minds. 

So  in  the  kingdom  of  horticulture.  Many  statements  published,  by  their  very  ex- 
travagance, create  suspicion  in  intelligent  minds,  and  it  is  eurely  a  sale  and  wise  rule 
for  amateurs  not  to  invest  much,  if  any,  in  prodigies  that  are  advertised  in  various 
ways  as  earlier,  larger,  and  better  than  all  their  predecessors.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  generally  true,  that  wise  and  honest  men  will  not  use  extravagant  expres- 
sions in  recommendations.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  worthy  and  well  qualified 
persons  will  not  publish  such  to  deceive  and  disappoint  their  patrous.  To  beware 
of  flaming  advertisements,  gawdy  representations,  and  "cheeky  "  agents  is  surely  a 
mark  of  wisdom,  and  will  save  the  mortification  of  severe  disappointment.  Be 
cautious  about  giving  large  orders  to  the  men  whose  trees,  plants,  or  seeds  are  Jar 
superior  to  those  offered  for  sale  by  old  and  reliable  firms. 

To  those  who  are  asked  for  recommendations,  a  suggeftion  may  not  be  inappropri- 
ate. It  is  well  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  before  signing  any  paper  or  statement. 
Wise  caution  is  due  to  both  yourself  and  the  world.  By  signing  an  extravagant  and 
unreliable  statement  a  man  lessens  his  reputation  for  truthfulness.  It  requires  moral 
courage  to  say  *'  No  "  when  some  neighbor  or  acquaintance  requests  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  some  personal  friend,  or  words  of  recommendation  "  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern." But  a  man  should  be  honest  and  do  right.  Each  should  be  honest  with  him- 
self, with  the  applicant,  and  with  the  world.  How,  then,  can  a  man  knowingly  fur- 
nish an  undeserved  recommendation,  without  injuring  himself  by  loosening  th 
foundations  of  true  moral  character?  And  we  have  no  right  to  certify  to  what  we 
do  not  know  or  honestly  beUeve.    Neither  ignorantly  nor  knowingly  have  we  any 
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moral  right  to  impose  an  unprincipled  man  or  inferior  articles  upon  others.  To 
justly  recommend  is  a  pleasure,  but  from  undeserved  statements,  conscientiously 
withhold  your  signatures. 

"  Who  recommended  such  an  article?"  "Mr.  B."  " I  know  his  reputation,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  thing  that  he  recommends,  unless  I  personally  know  the  article." 
"Did  you  say  Mr.  C.  ?"  That  is  satisfactory.  He  never  intentionally  deceives  nor 
hastily  nor  thoughtlessly  recommends  any  variety  of  fruit  or  flower,  and  what  he 
endorses,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  purchase."  Thus,  when  a  man  signs  a  recommenda- 
tion his  reputation  and  character,  and  the  welfare  of  others  are  involved  in  the 
transaction. 

Have  moral  courage  to  say  "No"  to  every  thing  unworthy,  and  "Yes"  to  all 
requests  to  endorse  whatever  you  intelligently  believe  is  deserving  the  attention 
of  honest  men. 


FORESTRY  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 

The  following  selections  for  our  appendix,  upon  this  important  and  interest- 
ing subject,  are  from  various  sources;  but  largely  from  the  valuable  compila- 
tion of  Secretary  C.  W.  Garfield,  the  able  and  wide  awake  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Horticultural  Society.  We  have  also,  in  our  Appendix  made  several 
useful  selections  from  the  discussions  and  papers  of  the  Reports  of  the  Michi- 
gan, and  other  Horticultural  Societies,  of  matters  which  have  a  common  inter- 
est for  horticulturists  in  all  sections. 


'     DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

Regarding  the  destruction  of  our  forests  of  timber,  Mr.  Perry  Hannah,  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  said  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  that  the  pine 
forests  of  this  State  would  last  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  more ;  that  is,  before 
the  year  1900  the  great  lumber  industry  of  Michigai  would  have  died  out  for 
want  of  material.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  this  result.  The 
owners  of  the  pine  lands  bought  them  for  the  special  purpose  of  converting 
their  growth  of  pines  into  logs,  lumber,  and  cash.  It  seems  like  a  work  of 
devastation,  but,  whether  the  rapid  clearing  will  in  the  long  run  appear  to  be 
the  most  profitable  move  in  a  business  view  or  not,  it  is  progressing  too  rapidly, 
and  the  plants  for  logging,  sawing,  and  transportation,  are  too  extensive  and 
too  well  established  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  the  manufacture  will  go  on  till 
there  is  not  a  merchantable  pine  tree  left  standing  in  the  lower  peninsula. 

The  same  fate  is  in  store  for  the  hard-wood  lumber  trees,  of  which  there  is 
such  a  splendid  growth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State — ash,  maple,  birch, 
and  others.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  and  chiefly  within  the  last  five,  steam 
and  water  mills,  have  sprung  up  for  the  manufacture  of  these  woods  into  lum- 
ber for  house  finishing,  furniture,  and  cabinet  work,  and  they  are  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  promises  to  exhaust  the  supply  during  the  lifetime  of  some  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  business.  The  sugar  maple  is  especially  in  demand, 
and  factories  for  making  the  bird's  eye  veneering  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  maple  localities.  Denuded  pine  lands  in  other  States  have  become  bar- 
rens." There  are  great  tracts  in  this  State  which  the  owners  do  not  reckon 
worth  paying  taxes  on,  now  that  they  are  stripped  of  their  trees.  Unless  some 
care  is  taken,  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  in  Michigan  will  become 
worthless. 

N.  H.  Eggleston,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  states  some  facts  in  an  off  hand  way, 
which  bear  upon  this  subject  of  timber  destruction  : 

In  our  country  we  have  gone  to  the  forests  in  a  kind  of  freebooter  style,  cuttiag, 
and  burning  more  than  we  could  cut,  acting  for  the  most  part  as  though  all  the  while 
in  a  frolic  or  fight,  until  now  at  length,  after  a  century  or  two  of  this  sort  of  work, 
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we  are  waking  up  to  the  facts  that  our  once  boundless  woods  are  disappearing,  and 
that  we  are  liable  to  suffer  no  little  loss  thereby.  But  it  is  only  the  few  who  seem 
now  to  have  any  adequate  sense  of  our  condition  as  affected  by  the  threatened  loss 
of  the  trees.  In  a  recent  publication  issued  by  authority  of  one  of  our  western  States 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  settlers  from  European  countries,  the  statistics 
of  its  great  lumber  production  are  elaborately  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  the  present  enormous  consumption  of  trees  for  this  purpose,  may  be  continued 
ten  or  fifteen  years  longer  before  the  forests  will  be  destroyed.  The  cool  unconcern 
in  regard  to  the  future  shown  in  this  is  very  noticeable.  "After  us,  the  deluge."  A 
corresponding  feeling,  though  working  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  seen  in  an  adver- 
tisement, and  of  a  class  often  appearing  in  our  older  States.  "  Brace  up.  Young 
Han.  You  have  lived  on  your  parents  long  enough.  Buy  this  farm,  cut  off"  the 
wood,  haul  it  to  market,  get  your  money  for  it,  and  pay  for  the  farm.  The  owner 
estimates  that  there  will  be  500 cords  of  market  wood."  And  so,  all  over  the  country, 
on  the  large  scale  and  on  the  small,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  our 
f  orests  are  disappearing.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000,000  ar  res  of  forest  land  are  clea-^ed 
every  year,  and  that  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1876,  12,000,000  acres  were  burned 
over  simply  to  clear  the  land. 


TREE  DESTRUCTION,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS. 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  it  has  been  said  of  American  agriculture  that  we 
skin  the  land  and  leave  the  carcass  to  go  to  waste,  while  we  proceed  to  seek 
another  victim  of  our  unprofitable  cupidity.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  American  farmer's  march  of  conquest  across  the  continent  has  been  marked 
hy  thousands  of  barren  and  forsaken  fields.  The  forests  have  been  laid  low 
and  consumed  by  fire ;  the  soil  has  been  cropped  and  exhausted,  and  the  land 
has  been  abandoned  for  fresh  fields  in  the  west.  But  the  lumberman's  methods 
have  been  still  more  swiftly  destructive.  They  have  been  like  the  ways  of  a 
beast  of  prey  which  strikes  down  its  victim,  sucks  the  blood,  and  leaves  the 
rest  for  the  worms,  or  for  slow  decay.  The  timber- forests  have  been  cut  over, 
the  best  trees  only  being  taken,  while  the  young  timber  has  been  crushed  and 
broken  down  and  consumed  in  the  conflagrations  which  have  burned  up  the 
debris.  Indeed,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  a  larger  value 
of  useful  timber  left  upon  the  ground  to  be  burned  than  has  been  removed  by 
the  axe  and  saw,  for  the  lumberman  took  only  the  best  and  clearest,  which 
would  make  the  most  valuable  lumber.  '  And  so  the  forests  have  been  cut 
down,  and  the  dead  timber,  until  the  fire  consumed  it,  became  a  source  of 
pestilence  to  the  remnant  which  has  been  left  alive,  just  as  dead  carcasses  bring 
death  to  the  living  animals.  For  vast  myriads  of  insects,  chiefly  wood- con- 
suming beetles,  have  fed  and  bred  in  the  dead  timber,  and  have  increased 
until  the  living  trees  were  attacked  by  the  ravenous  hordes  and  killed  by  acres. 
The  wri.er  has  seen  enormous  living  pines — the  stately  monuments  of  centu- 
ries— in  the  forests  covered  with  thousands  of  the  Capricorn  beetles,  which 
were  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  bark  and  feeding  upon  it.  The  next  year 
the  huge  larvae  of  these  beetles  could  be  heard  gnawing  into  the  hearts  of  these 
trees,  leaving  large  burrows,  which  killed  the  trees,  and  utterly  spoiled  them 
for  lumber;  and  ihe  noise  of  their  gnawing  could  be  eard  like  a  breeze  sway- 
ing the  tree-tops.  So  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  reckless  wast,  of  timber  in 
the  woods  is  to  bring  a  pest  upon  what  is  left,  which  quickly  destroys  it.  And 
it  is  to  such  a  result  that  the  loss  of  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  in  the  eastern 
and  western  forest  regions  every  year  is  due.  It  is  a  question,  indeed,  if  there 
is  now  any  remedy,  and  if  an  irreparable  injury  has  not  been  already  inflicted 
iipon  the  timber  that  is  left. 

But  as  a  wise  and  careful  system  of  agriculture  might  have  left  our  fields 
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Still  fertile  and  productive,  so  an  economical  use  of  the  forests  might  have 
made  them  a  perennial  source  of  wealth.  Fortunately  the  injury  is  not  beyond 
a  remedy,  for  it  is  easier  to  restore  a  growth  of  timber,  than  it  is  to  bring  back 
fertility  to  a  barren  soil.  It  is  easy  to  care  for  what  is  left,  and  to  replant  and 
renew  the  growth,  and  even  to  do  this  better  and  more  quickly  and  with  more 
and  quicker  profit  than  nature  has  done  it.  It  is  easy,  too,  by  a  wise  and 
practical  use  of  the  forests  that  are  left,  to  so  husband  them  as  to  take  regular 
harvests  from  them  as  the  farmer  regularly  harvests  his  fields  or  selects  the 
fatlings  from  his  flocks.  He  does  not  gather  in  all  these  at  one  fell  swoop, 
taking  the  fat  and  the  lean  and  the  young  and  the  old,  as  the  fisherman  gathers 
all  into  his  nets,  and  as  the  lumberman  has  felled  the  woods,  but  he  selects 
those  that  are  ripe,  and  carefully  rears  the  rest  until  they  are  ready.  Had  the 
timber  been  culled  in  this  way  from  the  forests,  year  by  year,  there  would  have 
been  a  periodical  harvest,  and  as  the  mature  trees  were  cut  out,  a  new  growth 
would  spring  up.  But,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  old  fable,  the  goose  has  been 
killed  for  its  golden  eggs,  and  the  source  of  lasting  profit  has  been  recklessly 
sacrificed. 

Fortunately,  the  land  is  left,  and  can  be  put  to  its  proper  use  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  controlled.  And  still  more  fortunately,  by  a  wise  administration,  the  foresst 
may  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  public  income,  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
th  prey  of  the  spoilers.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  past  mistakes.  They 
have  been,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  mere  incidents  of  our  system,  and  possibly 
unavoidable.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  system  must  be  changed,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  change  has  become  so  apparent  that  it  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed. It  is  not  only  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  must  suffer  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system,  but  agriculture  suffers  still  more;  and  it  is  not  only  the 
public  who  will  gain  by  a  change,  but  the  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
farmers,  who  will,  doubtless,  soon  learn  to  take  care  of  their  own  timber-lands 
and  plant  more,  and  so  the  benefit  will  be  general.  Besides,  the  farmers  will 
not  be  long  in  discovering  the  profit  in  growing  timber,  and  would  plant  groves 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  could  be  grown  upon  their  rougher 
lands,  or  as  a  resting  and  restorative  crop  for  their  worn  soil. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

John  J.  Thomas  says  that  it  is  a  common  practice,  in  setting  out  maples 
and  other  shade  trees  along  the  borders  of  streets,  to  remove  nearly  all  the 
tops  by  a  single  cut  across  the  stem,  converting  the  trees  into  blunt-headed 
poles  ;  the  object  being,  to  reduce  the  mass  of  leaves  which  the  mutilated  roots 
must  support,  and  lessen  the  action  of  winds.  The  operation  is  usually  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  a  long  time  before  such  trees  attain  a  handsome  or  symmetri- 
cal form.  A  much  better  way,  after  having  secured  a  copious  supply  of  roots 
by  careful  digging,  is  to  avoid  cutting  off  any  large  limbs  (unless  to  give  the 
head  a  good  form),  but  to  thin  out  all  thick,  small  branches  and  shoots,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  evenly  distributed,  and  cutting  partly  back  all  that  remained  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  leaves.  In  this  way  we  retain  the  form  and  size  of 
the  head  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  little  draft  on  the  shortened  roots,  and 
little  chance  for  the  winds  to  affect  them. 

To  take  up  a  young  forest  tree,  says  a  correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Tribune^  first  wind  a  wet  sack  around  the  stem,  close  to  the  ground,  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip ;  then  take  a  timber-hitch  with  a  small  cable-chain,  cut  off  a 
few  roots  on  the  side  opposite  the  steady  team,  and  you  will  get  nearly  every 
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root  whole,  and  plenty  of  soil.  I  took  up  one  hundred  rock  maples  in  this 
way,  last  spring,  after  I  had  learned  to  wind  the  sack  properly,  without  damage 
to  the  trees.  In  this  way,  two  men  with  a  team  will  take  up  more  trees  in  an 
hour  than  they  could  without  a  team  in  half  a  day. 


TREES  IN  OPEN  FIELDS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  says  Forest  Leaver,  that  whenever 
any  tree  grows  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  open  field,  it  will  form  a  very 
short  trunk  and  a  large  spreading  top,  and  that  while  trees  grown  for  their 
fruit  yield  the  best  returns  when  of  this  chara  ter,  quite  the  reverse  is  true 
when  the  object  of  its  production  is  timber.  By  observation  of  natural  forests, 
and  from  the  experience  of  planters  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  we  learn  that 
the  best  timber  results  are  produced  by  planting  the  trees  closely  enough  at 
the  start,  so  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  cultivation  a  constant  shading  of  the 
surface  will  be  maintained  during  the  growing  season,  and  at  the  same  time 
each  individual  tree  will  have  enough  room  to  make  a  healthy  growth,  thin- 
ning out  by  removing  alternate  trees,  from  time  to  time,  as  more  space  is 
required. 


CARE  OF  TREE  SEEDS. 

It  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  one  to  do,  who  has  cared  for  the  seeds  of  the 
farm  and  garden,  to  spoil  tree  nuts  the  first  thing  he  does  with  them,  after 
gathering  them.  Why  ?  Btcause  he  knows  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
when  he  wishes  to  save,  in  the  best  condition  for  planting,  corn,  peas,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  or  nearly  every  seed  of  the  farm  or  garden,  to  first  carefully  dry 
them,  and  then  put  them  away  where  they  will  keep  dry  until  he  wishes  to 
plant  them.  Therefore,  when  he  gathers  a  nut  for  seed,  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  treat  it  in  the  same  way.  The  result — failure.  He  should  have  very  care- 
fully observed  how  Nature  cares  for  a  nut  during  winter.  She  don't  dry  it, 
but  lets  it  lie  on  the  cold,  damp  ground,  covered  with  leaves  until  spring, 
when  it  grows. 


NUT  TREES. 

I  know  of  no  more  enjoyable  thing  about  a  farmer's  house  than  a  small 
orchard  of  nut-bearing  trees  An  acre  or  two  devoted  to  this  purpose  will  do 
as  much  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at  home  while  young,  and  to  make  the 
memory  of  the  old  home  blessed  in  after  life,  as  anything  that  I  could 
name. 

Do  not  say,  ''it  takes  too  long  to  get  the  trees  in  bearing."  I  have  young 
trees  growing  that  are  the  grandchildren  of  those  that  came  from  the  nuts  that 
I  planted  only  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  sixteen  years  old  then,  and  am  not  a 
very  old  man  yet.  I  feel  a  keen  enjoyment  in  raking  over  the  golden  leaves 
and  searching  for  the  rich,  brown  nuts  as  any  of  my  younger  friends,  and  I 
hope  to  experience  the  same  enjoyment,  and  appreciate  it,  too,  for  many  years 
to  come. — Pkof.  James  Satierlee. 
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PROFITS  IN  TREES. 

The  Forestry  Bulletin^  in  commenting  on  the  extravagant  statements  of  en- 
thusiasts, remarks  quietly  : 

In  forestry,  unfortunately,  the  calculation  of  profits  is  complicated,  from  the 
fact  that  the  full  returns  on  our  capital  cannot  be  expected  for  one  hundred, 
eighty,  or  sixty,  or,  as  some  advocates  of  rapid  growth  will  have  it,  forty  years 
from  the  start  of  the  plantation.  If,  then,  we  begin  with  a  soil,  the  price  of 
which  was  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  on  that  part  of  the  investment  alone,  the  re- 
turns will  have  to  be,  taking  a  rotation  of  sixty  years,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars,  to  pay  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  cal- 
culating for  profit,  allows  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  plantation  of  one  acre. 
This  amount  would  demand,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  $1,868,  in  order  to 
cover  interest  on  the  investment,  or  the  whole  acre  must  have  produced  $2,400 
in  sixty  years.  This  amount  will  be  somewhat  modified  by  returns  from  thin- 
nings during  the  time  of  rotation,  with  compound  interest  added  up  to  the 
end  of  sixty  years.  But  taxes,  and  the  extra  profit  which  any  man  expects 
from  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  as  forest-growing,  will  more  than  counterbal- 
ance this  amount.  In  walnut,  one  hundred  dollars  per  one  thousand  feet, 
clear  of  expense,  we  would  have  to  cut,  at  sixty  years,  twenty  four  thousand 
feet  of  clear  timber  I    We  doubt  whether  this  will  ever  be  done. 

Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  discourage  forest-planting  by  these  expositions ;  we 
only  want  to  direct  attention  of  forest-growers  to  the  necessity  of  simplifying 
and  cheapening  methods  of  forest-growing,  and  of  selecting  such  soils  as  can 
not  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  for  agricultural  purposes.  Fortunately  the 
demands  of  forest  trees  on  the  soil  are  very  irsignificint.  While  the  agricul- 
tural crops  deprive  the  soil  of  its  rarest  mineral  constituents,  tree-growth  makes 
demand  only  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  same,  taking  its  nourishment 
mainly  from  the  air.  The  poor  soils,  therefore,  are  those  which  in  a  highly 
cultivated  country  will  be  properly  devoted  to  forest  growth. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  late  Zachariah  Allen  came  into  possession  of  forty 
acres  of  worn  out  pasture  land  lying  on  a  bleak  hill  near  Providence,  R.  I. 
Some  scant  herbage  grew  in  the  soil  which  lay  between  the  projecting  ledges 
of  granite,  and  a  few  white  birches  kept  up  a  struggle  for  existence  with  cat 
briars,  but  the  land  was  practically  worthless  for  pasture  or  tillage.  Wherever 
the  surface  could  be  scarified,  between  the  rocks  it  was  broken  up  and  seeds 
of  chestnut,  locust,  and  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory  were  sown  in  shallow 
furrows  or  dropped  and  covered  by  hand  where  it  was  too  rough  for  a  plow  tp 
run.  The  entire  cost  of  plinting  was  $45,  but  Mr.  Allen  lived  to  see  his 
forest  furnish  locust  timber  for  the  navy  during  the  war,  and  his  ledger,  after 
fifty  seven  years  of  careful  entries,  with  interest  computed  on  every  outlay, 
showed  a  profit  of  more  than  $2,500,  amounting  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  original  investment,  and  that,  too,  after  estimating  his  land  above  its 
actual  vail  e.  Besides  the  value  received  in  money  from  the  sale  of  fuel,  posts, 
hoop  poles,  and  timber,  the  soil  had  been  enriched  by  the  decaying  leaves  of 
sixty  autums,  and  the  land  was  left  in  condition  to  sustain  a  forest  growth  indefi- 
nitely without  further  expense. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  figure  on  paper  sometimes  than  to  realize  large 
profits  in  actual  business.    We  give  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wilson,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  drove  me  out  to  his  farm  sometime 
ago  to  see  some  black  walnut  trees.  These  trees,"  he  said,  "  were  planted 
from  the  seed  twenty  years  ago.  I  saw  them  planted."  I  measured  these 
trees  and  they  were  sixteen  inches  through.  They  would  saw  into  timber  a 
foot  of  clear  black  walnut  boards,  and  then  have  the  top,  limbs,  and  stump 
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left.  The  stump  itself  would  sell  to  day  for  five  dollars  to  be  sawed  into 
veneers.  The  boards  would  be  worth  thirty  dollars.  ''What  could  you  sell 
these  trees  for,  to  timber  men,  as  they  stand  ?"  I  asked.  ''  I  could  sell  them 
for  twenty  five  dollars  per  tree,  and  ten  years  from  now,  they  will  be  worth 
^^50."  From  these  facts  I  came  to  this  conclusion  :  A  black  walnut  tree  will 
pay  $1.25  per  year  for  twenty  years.  A  thousand  of  them  will  pay  $1,200  per 
year.  Now  every  Illinois  farmer  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  more  money 
off  a  row  of  black  walnut  trees  around  his  farm  than  he  can  make  off  his  farm 
if  sowed  in  wheat.  How  can  he  do  it  ?  This  way  :  A  farm  of  160  acres 
would  be  10,500  feet  in  circumference.  Now  plant  walnut  trees  four  feet  apart 
all  around  it  and  you  will  have  2,625  trees,  which  will  be  worth  $25  a  piece  in 
twenty  years.  Again  a  farmer  can  set  all  his  sloughs,  low  places,  and  all  hog 
pastures  into  black  walnuts.  Two  thousand  handsome  walnut  trees  growing 
on  a  farm,  would  be  worth  $50,000  in  twenty  years,  and  would  not  in  terfere 
with  the  farm  at  all. 


CUTTING  TIMBER. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  says  that  if  trees  are  cut  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  are 
fully  developed  and  in  most  active  growth,  the  branches  and  leaves  being  left 
on  till  the  leaves  completely  wither,  and  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  body  of 
the  tree,  the  best  results  will  be  secured  for  lasting  timber.  This  is  the  Euro- 
pean plan.  The  leaves  draw  out  much  of  the  sap  which  contains  the  most 
fermentable  substance  in  wood,  and  that  which  furnishes  food  for  worms  which 
prey  on  wood.  .  By  cutting  off  the  branches  and  leaves  as  soon  as  the  tree  is 
cut  down,  the  pumps  are  stopped  which  would  nearly  pump  the  tree  dry.  In 
removing  the  bark,  we  expose  to  the  air  and  rain  that  portion  of  the  wood  rich- 
est in  albuminous  and  putrescible  material,  and  which  serves  as  the  breeding 
place  of  destructive  v/orms.  If  this  is  washed  and  dried  by  natural  agencies, 
the  quality  of  the  timber  would  be  much  improved. 

In  the  same  strain,  the  Country  Gentleman  remarks :  For  forty  years,  we 
have  urged  the  importance  of  cutting  timber  when  it  could  be  seasoned  rap;dly, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  durable.  Cases  have  been  cited  by  us  where 
trees  were  cut  while  in  a  rapidly  growing  state,  and  stripped  of  their  bark,  and 
then  sawed  or  split  into  boards,  scantling,  plank,  or  rails,  and  rendered  durable 
by  being  subjected  to  the  drying  of  summer  winds  and  sunshine.  This  treat- 
ment seasoned  them  into  almost  imperishable  hardness.  But  if  cut  in  winter 
or  early  spring,  they  soon  became  sap  rotten,  and  last  only  a  few  years  at  the 
longest.  Young  bass  wood  shows  this  d  fference  in  a  striking  manner,  summer- 
cut  and  seasoned  rails  becoming  nearly  as  hard  as  horn,  while  winter  cut  was 
worthless  from  rotting  in  a  few  years. 

Prof.  Budd  tells  oi  the  method  pursued  near  Moscow  to  test  the  matter  of 
season  in  cutting  timber  as  affecting  its  durability,  and  says : 

As  the  united  results  of  many  trials  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Russian 
government,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  best  time  to  cut  trees  was  near  the 
end  of  June,  while  the  bark  would  peel  freely.  The  practice  now,  is  to  strip 
the  bark  up  as  far  as  they  are  used  for  timber,  and  the  leaves  are  left  on  the 
rest  to  pump  out  the  sap.  Within  a  few  days  they  are  sawed  or  split  into 
lumber  or  posts  and  dried  rapidly. 

The  Northwestern  Lumberman^  arguing  with  its  mill-owning  patrons  against 
the  practice  of  cutting  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  trees,  says  that  beef- pro- 
ducers do  not  send  their  calves  to  the  butcher,  and  that  those  who  raise  and 
sell  every  other  crop  except  lumber,  only  market  what  is  mature.    To  the  argu- 
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ment  that  it  costs  too  much  to  go  over  the  land  twice,,  the  answer  is,  that  tak- 
ing the  small  with  the  large,  reduces  the  quality  so  much  that  the  profit  is 
diminished  more  than  it  would  be  by  the  extra  cost  of  getting  a  given  amount 
of  logs  by  selecting  only  those  large  enough,  leaving  the  rest  to  grow. 

Some  say,  that  cutting  as  they  do,  they  have  enough  to  last  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  after  that  they  will  be  beyond  caring  for  lumber. 
But  a  farmer  might  say  the  same;  he  may  be  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence.  Yet  a  thrifty  man  takes  pains  to  make  his  farm  better  every  year,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  desirable  inheritance  for  his  children. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  economical  course  of  many  of  the  Maine  lumber- 
men, whose  woods  now  continue  to  yield  fair  log  crops  every  year,  is  the 
slap-dash  style  in  which  the  pine  of  the  Northwest  has  been  dealt  with.  The 
same  thoughtlessness  of  the  future  has  marked  the  waste  of  the  splendid  hard- 
woods, especially  black  walnut,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  millions  of  as  fine 
trees  as  ever  grew,  were  logged  and  burned  to  make  room  for  the  plow.  In 
most  of  these  cases  had  three,  of  the  largest  trees  been  left  on  an  acre,  they 
would  now  be  worth  more  than  the  land.  Even  since  black  walnut  rose  so 
greatly  in  price,  instead  of  learning  from  their  former  error,  many  farmers 
have  cut  the  last  little  sticks,  which  were  worth  almost  nothing,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  grow  till  they  would  bring  a  good  price.  A  few  wiser  ones 
have  fine  walnut  groves  not  yet  mature,  which  they  refuse  to  sell. 


CATTLE  IN  WOODLANDS. 

A  recent  writer  makes  the  following  positive  statement  concerning  the  tramp- 
ing of  cattle  in  woodlands  : 

Not  a  hoof  should  ever  be  permitted  to  make  a  track  in  a  wood-lot  that  is 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  and  productive  forest.  Such  a  forest  should  contain 
healthy  trees  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  growth.  A  thrifty  underwood  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  permanent  forest,  and  browsing  animals  destroy  the  hope  of 
future  timber.    It  is  a  poor  wood-lot  that  is  not  worth  protecting." 

We  select  the  following  as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal : 

Mr.  Henry  Westney,  Highland  Creek,  York,  says:  "As  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  result  of  cattle  being  kept  out  of  the  woodland,  has  been  a  dense 
growth  of  young  trees  of  remarkably  straight  and  rapid  growth ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  those  pieces  of  bush  to  which  they  are  allowed  free  access,  the 
undergrowth  is  very  scant,  small,  bushy  trees,  trimmed  like  a  hedge,  or  broken 
down  and  destroyed  by  them." 

Mr.  S.  A.  Ramsden,  Sherkston,  Welland,  says:  I  have  noticed  that 
where  cattle  and  horses  are  pastured  in  the  bush,  they  keep  down  all  the  sec- 
ond growth,  and  the  trees  are  rapidly  dying  off ;  and  I  have  also  noticed  that 
where  the  woodland  is  not  pastured,  the  trees  look  much  more  healthy,  and 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  thick  undergrowth." 

Mr.  George  Sanderson,  Colborne,  Northumberland,  says:  **I  have  kept 
cattle  out  of  a  small  wood-lot,  and  now  it  is  so  thick  with  small,  young  trees 
that  one  can  hardly  get  through.  There  are  lots  of  maples,  ironwoods,  beeches, 
and  basswoods,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high — just  right  to  set  along  the  fence. 
Some  are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  think  the  large  trees  are 
growing  better  and  looking  more  thrifty  than  they  did  before  I  gave  up  pastur- 
ing. I  let  the  cattle  run  in  the  wood  now  after  harvest,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  do  any  damage.  I  am  sure  it  will  pay  to  keep  the  cattle  out  for  a  few  years 
at  least." 

Mr.  R.  Postans,  Oakville,  Halton,  says:    *'I  know  that  cattle  will  some- 
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times  destroy  a  great  number  of  young  trees.  In  a  dry  time,  when  pasture 
was  almost  burnt  up  with  drought,  I  have  seen  an  ox  bend  down  a  young  sap- 
ling over  two  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high,  keeping  his  neck  over 
it  till  he  had  broken  it  down,  or  holding  it  down  till  he  had  browsed  the  top." 

Mr.  David  Spense,  Whittington,  Wellington,  says:  "A  friend  of  mine 
fenced  off  five  acres  of  bush  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  second  growth 
every  chance  to  grow;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at;  in  three  years 
you  could  not  see  a  man  a  rod  off,  it  was  so  high  and  so  thick.  There  would 
be  no  use  in  keeping  cattle  out  five,  six,  or  even  seven  years,  and  then  letting 
them  in.  I  have  seen  cattle  in  a  bush  throT,-  their  neck  over  a  sapling  like  a 
handspike,  and  would  bear  it  down  until  they  had  eaten  all  the  foliage  off;  then 
it  is  sure  to  die." 


FOREST  FIRES. 

The  A^€7v  York  Tribune  remarks  regarding  tree  destruction  by  forest  fires : 
"The  increase  of  forests  in  our  country,  and  their  protection  and  preserva- 
tion until  the  proper  proportion  be  permanently  secured,  should  every  where 
be  considered  of  public  importance ;  while  decrease  and  diminution,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  should  be  treated  as  a  public  calamity.  To  burn  a  building 
is  by  our  laws  made  a  serious  crime.  To  burn  a  forest  goes  entirely  unpunished 
and  almost  always  unpaid  for,  no  matter  how  opulent  the  incendiary.  In  the 
former  case,  at  worst,  only  few  suffer  loss,  and  that  reparable ;  in  the  latter, 
the  evil  may  continue  as  both  a  public  and  a  private  injury  for  all  time.  To 
cause  a  forest  fire,  either  by  carelessness  or  design,  should  be  treated  and 
punished  as  a  crime.  It  should  also  be  made  the  special  duty  of  some  local 
town  officer  to  bring  every  offender  to  immediate  justice." 
Orange  Judd  is  responsible  for  these  suggestive  notes : 

"  Many  of  our  best  forestry  students  attribute  the  treelessness  of  western 
prairies  to  the  annual  fires  that  have  swept  over  them  from  time  immemorial. 
However  true  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  forests 
to-day  is  this  same  ruthless  enemy.  Every  autumn  comes  reports  from  differ- 
ent localities  of  forest  fires  invading  hundreds  of  acres  of  woodlands,  not  only 
doing  great  direct  injury  by  destroying  timber,  but  indirectly,  by  giving  free 
scope  to  winds,  and  stopping  the  many  other  important  climatic  functions  of 
forests. 

"  Almost  all  of  these  forest  fires  are  the  direct  result  of  man's  carelessness — a 
sportsman  lighting  his  cigar  or  pipe,  and  heedlessly  throwing  the  match  among 
the  dried  leaves  or  grass,  to  kindle  a  flame  which  he  can  never  quench,  or  a 
ruralist  burning  a  rubbish  heap,  and  not  taking  sufficient  care  that  all  possible 
contact  with  the  adjacent  forest  is  cut  off.  Such  carelessness  is  worse  than 
criminal,  since  it  is  impossible  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property  that 
may  ensue.  More  than  this,  it  is  not  merely  a  crime  affecting  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  it  is  one  which,  in  many  ways,  touches  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Yet  knowing  the  source  of  danger,  makes  it  all  the  easier  to 
apply  a  remedy,  and  the  first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
purpose  is  to  awaken  the  public,  not  only  to  a  knowledge  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  forest  growths,  but  also  to  a  realization  of  wretchedness  that  may 
be  caused  by  a  single  careless  act.  Many  a  forest  conflagration  may  be 
avoided  by  clearing  up  all  underbrush  on  the  borders  of  woodlands,  and  es- 
pecially on  all  strips  of  land  connecting  adjacent  forests.  It  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  clear  out  the  inflammable  dead  trees,  branches,  etc.,  for,  say 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  border  of  a  wood.  To  do  this  is  a  duty  which 
every  owner  of  woodland  owes  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  neighbors." 
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TREE-PLANTING  ABOUT  HOUSES— TWO  VIEWS. 

It  is  with  some  difficulty,  often,  when  looking  up  a  subject  through  what 
experts  have  written  regarding  it,  to  decide  as  to  just  where  the  truth  lies, 
when  we  have  equal  confidence  in  parties  that  seem  to  make  statements  and 
draw  conclusions  very  diverse  in  character.  We  have  had  this  forcibly  illus- 
trated within  the  past  few  days,  while  looking  up  the  sanitary  effects  of  tree- 
planting  and  forest  growth. 

We  can  only  account  for  the  differences  in  the  same  way  that,  some  time 
ago,  we  harmonized  two  descriptions  of  a  building  given  by  two  truthful  chil- 
dren, their  narratives  differing  in  many  essential  particulars.  Upon  inquiry, 
we  found  that  one  had  looked  at  it  from  the  rear,  and  the  other  had  taken  a 
front  view. 

In  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  whose  opinion  we  hold  in  the 
highest  esteem,  he  cites  the  following  cases  as  coming  under  his  own  personal 
observation  : 

Two  brothers  in  Vermont,  of  strong  and  vigorous  stock,  and  giving  equal 
promise  of  a  long  and  active  life,  married  wives  corresponding  in  promise  of 
future  activity.  They  both  had  chosen  the  healthiest  of  all  callings — farming. 
One  of  the  brothers  built  his  house  in  an  open  and  sunny  spot,  where  the  soil 
and  subsoil  were  dry ;  shade  trees  and  embowering  plants  had  a  hard  time  of 
it,  but  the  cellar  was  dry  enough  for  a  powder  magazine;  the  house  in  all  its 
parts  was  free  from  every  trace  of  dampness  and  mould ;  there  was  a  crisp  and 
elastic  feel  in  the  air  of  the  dwelling.  The  farmer  and  his  family  had  that  vig- 
orous elasticity  that  reminds  one  of  the  spring  and  strength  of  steel.  Health 
and  sprightly  vigor  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the  rare  exception.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife,  though  past  threescore,  have  yet  the  look  and  vigor  of  middle 
life. 

*'  The  other  brother  built  in  a  beautiful,  shady  nook,  where  the  trees  seemed 
to  stretch  their  protecting  arms  in  benediction  over  the  modest  home.  Springs 
fed  by  the  neighboring  hills  burst  forth  near  his  house,  and  others  by  his  barns; 
his  yard  was  always  green,  even  in  the  dryest  time,  far  the  life-blood  of  the 
hills  seemed  to  burst  out  all  about  him  in  springs  and  tiny  rivulets.  But  the 
ground  was  always  wet,  the  cellar  never  dry,  the  walls  of  the  room  often  had 
a  clammy  feel,  the  clothes  mildewed  in  the  closets,  and  the  bread  moulded  in 
the  pantry.  For  a  time,  their  native  vigor  enabled  them  to  bear  up  against 
these  depressing  influences;  children  were  born  of  apparent  vigor  and  promise, 
but  these,  one  by  one,  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  dreamless  twin  broiher  of 
sleep,  under  the  touch  of  diphtheria,  croup,  and  pneumonia.  The  mother  went 
into  a  decline  and  died  of  consumption  before  her  fiftieth  birthday,  and  the 
father,  tortured  and  crippled  by  rheumatism,  childless  and  solitary  in  that  beau- 
tiful home  which  eUcits  the  praise  of  every  passer-by,  waits  and  hopes  for  the 
dawning  of  that  day  which  shall  give  him  back  wife  and  children,  an  unbroken 
family  and  an  eternal  home." 

Another  authority,  which  we  respect  very  highly,  presents  the  following 
statement  of  opinion,  based  upon  a  wide  experience : 

''It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  persons  supposed  to  be  well  informed 
say :  *  Smith  has  a  beautiful  place,  but  there  are  too  many  trees  about  it  to 
be  healthy — malaria,  you  know.'  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
this.  So  long  as  the  trees  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
sunlight,  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  they  are  preventers  rather  than 
promoters  of  malaria.  True,  under  some  conditions,  trees  may  be  so  massed 
as  to  keep  the  soil  too  damp,  but  this  rarely  happens.  Ozone,  which  conduces 
to  health  in  a  high  degree,  is  produced  abundantly  by  trees,  and  it  is  no  sur. 
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prise,  then,  to  learn  that  the  atmosphere  of  forests  is  highly  charged  with 
ozone,  while  in  the  air  of  cities  there  is  none.  Ozone  destroys  nuisance  and 
disease  germs,  and  disinfects  decomposing  matter.  Tne  popular  opinion  re- 
gards the  woods  as  a  breeder  of  malaria — a  vulgar  error.  The  malarial  poison 
is  engendered  only  where  there  is  air,  and  moisture,  and  sunlight.  Abundant 
sunlight  is  one  of  the  essentials.  In  the  primeval  woods  of  all  countries, 
malarial  fevers  are  unknown  The  pioneers  suffered  from  malarial  fevers,  not 
because  they  lived  in  the  woods,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  clear 
away  the  forest  and  admit  the  sunlight,  and  turn  ihe  virgin  soil. 

"  In  cities  a  large  part  of  the  waste  goes  into  the  soil,  which  thus  becomes 
saturated  with  organic  matter,  and  thus,  decomposing,  breeds  a  large  class  of 
disorders.  But  what  is  poison  to  a  man,  is  food  to  the  tree,  which  sucks  up  the 
unwholesome  elements,  purifies  them,  and  returns  part  of  them  to  the  atmos- 
phere, sweetened  and  wholesome.  But  it  is  not  the  soil  alone  which  is  purified 
by  the  action  of  trees.  A  man  inhales  the  air,  absorbs  its  oxygen,  and  exhales 
it  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  This  last,  if  present  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, is  destructive  to  human  life,  so  that  if  a  man  were  shut  up  in  a  room  in 
which  there  was  absolutely  no  ventilation,  his  death  would  only  be  a  question 
of  time.  But  the  same  carbonic  acid  is  just  what  the  tree  requires,  and  it  ab- 
sorbs it  from  the  air,  retains  the  carbon,  and  returns  the  life-giving  oxygen. 
Thus,  the  tree  performs  the  double  service  of  purifying  earth  and  air  alike. 
These  facts  alone,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  timber  which  they  con- 
tain, are  sufficient  arguments  both  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  isolated 
trees  and  forests,  and  in  favor  of  planting  trees,  both  for  the  charm  which  they 
lend  the  landscape,  and  the  practical  benefits  which  they  confer  upon  man- 
kind." 

There  is  no  question  of  a  happy  medium"  in  this  tree-planting  and  tree 
preserving  business.  A  judicious  selection  of  trees  that  shall  not  so  overshadow 
the  house  as  to  cause  moss  to  grow  upon  the  roof,  may  form  the  accompaniment 
of  any  farm-house  without  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  and  consequent  unhap- 
piness.  A  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
village  improvement  and  tree  planting  societies,  is  certainly  a  common  obser- 
vation of  those  who  think  while  they  look. 

The  planting  of  groves  to  shield  farm  houses  and  attendant  buildings  from 
the  severe  blasts  of  our  climate  is  certainly  in  the  interests  of  comfort  and 
good  health.  The  thick  planting  of  rapidly  growing  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  about  the  house,  which,  when  attaining  large  size,  no  member  of  the 
family  has  the  good  sense  to  remove,  is  certainly  a  dangerous  enterprise  not  to 
be  too  strongly  censured. 

Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  in  the  Sanitarian,  put  the  case  in  a  very  sensible 
way,  and  we  quote  parts  of  an  article,  which  is  very  readable  to  the  end. 

He  says  :  For  many  years  our  people  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject  of  forest  culture,  but  instead  of  exercising  their  influence  in  the 
direction  of  forest  culture  and  protection  where  it  is  most  needed,  many  seem 
to  content  themselves  with  planting  as  many  trees  as  possible  in  our  parks  and 
streets  and  on  their  private  grounds  in  our  cities  and  towns.  This  love  for  the 
beauty  of  foliage  has  often  been  too  extravagantly  bestowed,  and  the  societies 
formed  for  tree  planting  are  not  always  under  the  direction  of  the  wisest,  and 
tree  planting,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  has  not  yet  received  much  atten- 
tion. To  plant  as  many  trees  as  possible  seems  to  be  the  only  rule,  and  this  is 
limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  planter  and  the  amount  of  land  at  his 
disposal. 

*'  Where  the  grounds  about  our  country  houses  are  extensive,  the  luxury  of 
shade  trees  can  be  indulged  in  ;  but  healthy  shade,  without  perfect  ventilation 
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and  circulation  of  air  is  impossible.  The  soil,  to  be  fit  for  man  to  live  on, 
must  have  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  bathe  it  and  the  fresh  warm  air  to  come  in 
contact  with  it.  A  soil  damp  and  overshaded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sun 
never  reaches  it,  is  unfit  for  a  playground  for  our  children,  or  a  retreat  for 
adults ;  indeed,  such  a  place  is  a  veritable  death  trap  for  many  infants  and 
weakly  persons,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

"  Houses  overshaded  are  not  healthful,  and  too  many  trees  near  sleeping 
and  living  rooms  exercise  a  very  injurious  influence.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  truths  must  be  too  well  known  to  need  any  statement,  but  a  journey 
through  many  of  our  towns  the  past  summer,  and  careful  investigation,  have 
convinced  me  that  this  undesirable  condition  of  things  is  only  too  common, 
and  has  become  a  positive  injury  in  almost  every  direction." 


Nebraska  has  the  honor  of  originating  arbor-day.  Some  twelve  years  ago, 
through  the  influence  of  that  pioneer  tree  planter,  ex  Gov.  J.  S.  Morton,  the 
Governor  appomted  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  as  the  day  to  be  devoted 
to  economic  tree-planting,  and  it  is  stated  that  12,000,000  trees  were  planted 
on  that  day.  The  successive  governors  have  continued  thus  to  recognize  this 
day. 

The  American  Forestry  Congress,  at  its  1884  session  in  Washington,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  an  arbor  day  in  all  our  States  and  the  British 
provinces  of  Canada,  the  congress  comprising  many  delegates  from  the  Domin- 
ion.   Prof.  Northrop  says  : 

"It  may  be  objected  to  arbor  day,  or  to  any  school  lessons  on  forestry,  that 
the  course  of  study  is  already  overcrowded.  I  reply  that  the  requisite  talks  on 
trees,  their  value  and  beauty,  need  not  occupy  three  hours,  all  told.  Those 
talks  on  this  subject  which,  Superintendent  Peaslee  says,  were  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  lessons  the  pupils  of  Cincinnati  ever  had  in  a  single 
day,  occupied  only  the  morning  of  arbor-day,  the  afternoon  being  given  to  the 
pratical  work.  Such  talks  will  lead  our  youth  to  admire  our  forests  and  realize 
that  thev  are  the  grandest  products  of  Nature  and  form  the  finest  drapery  that 
adorns  this  earth  in  all  lands.  Thus  taught,  they  will  wish  to  plant  and  protect 
trees,  whether  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamental ;  a  pleasure  that  never  cloys,  but 
grows  with  their  growth.  Like  grateful  children,  trees  bring  rich  filial  returns 
and  compensate  a  thousand  fold  for  all  the  care  and  pains  they  cost.  This 
love  of  trees,  early  implanted  in  the  school  and  fostered  in  the  home,  will 
make  our  youth  practical  aborists. 

Tree-planting  is  fitted  to  give  a  needful  lesson  of  forethought  to  the  juvenile 
mind.  Youth  too  often  sow,  only  where  it  can  quickly  reap.  A  meagre  crop 
soon  in  hand  outweighs  a  golden  harvest  long  in  maturing.  They  should  early 
learn  to  forecast  the  future  as  the  condition  of  widsom.  Arborculture  is  a  con- 
stant discipline  m  foresight ;  it  is  always  planting  for  the  future,  and  some- 
times the  distant  future. 


The  fol'owing  estimates  of  the  lumber  still  remaining  in  the  pine  forests, 
are  endorsed  by  the  highest  authority: 


ARBOR-DAY. 


FOREST  STATISTICS. 


Feet. 


Michigan  . 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota 


50,000,000,000 
40,000,000,000 
25,000,^00,000 
7,000,000,000 


Pennsylvania 
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Maine  

West  Virginia  

Missouri  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

Mississippi  , 

Alabama  

Texas  

The  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 

Yellowstone  Valley  

New  Mexico  

California  


4,000,000,COO 
7,000,000,000 
7,OCO,000,000 
7,000,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
15,000,000,000 
30,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 
8,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 


320,000,000,000 


The  amount  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  hard  woods  of  various  species  will 
probably  be  equal  to  the  pine. 


Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  any  peach,  almond,  apri- 
cot, or  nectarine  tree  infected  with  the  contagious  disease  known  as  the  yellows,  or 
to  offer  for  sale  or  shipment,  or  to  sell  or  ship  to  others,  any  of  the  fruit  thereof ; 
that  both  tree  and  fruit  so  infected  shall  be  subject  to  destruction  as  public  nuisances, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  no  damages  shall  be  awarded  in  any  court  in  this  State 
for  entering  upon  premises  and  destroying  such  diseased  trees  and  fruit,  if  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parson, 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  disease  in  any  tree  or  fruit 
owned  by  him,  to  forthwith  destroy  or  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  township  in  this  State  in  which  such  contagious  disease  exists,  or 
in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  exists,  or  danger  may  be  justly  appre- 
hended of  its  introduction,  as  soon  as  such  information  becomes  known  to  the  town- 
ship board  or  any  member  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  appoint  forth- 
with three  competent  freeholders  of  said  township  as  commissioners,  who  shall  hold 
office  during  the  pleasuee  of  said  board,  and  such  order  of  appointment  and  of  rev- 
ocation shall  be  entered  at  large  upon  the  township  records. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  said  commissioners,  within  ten  days  after  appoint- 
ment as  aforesaid,  to  file  their  acceptances  of  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  said  town- 
ship, and  said  clerk  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk  of  said  board  of  commissioners ;  and  he 
shall  keep  a  correct  r'  cord  of  the  proceecirgs  of  said  board  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  shall  file  and  preserve  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  duties  and 
actions  of  said  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ords of  said  township. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comini.^sioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  upon  or 
without  complaint,  whenever  it  comes  to  their  notice  that  the  disease  known  as 
yellows  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist,  within  the  limits  of  their  township,  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  examine  the  trees  or  fruit  supposed  to  be  infected,  and  if  the 
disease  is  found  to  fxist,  a  distinguishing  mark  shall  be  placed  upon  the  diseased 
trees,  and  the  owner  notified  personally,  or  by  a  written  notice  left  at  his  usual  place 
of  residence,  or,  if  the  owner  be  a  non-resident,  by  leaving  the  notice  with  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  trees  or  fruit,  or  the  person  in  whose  possession  said  trees  or 
fruit  may  be.  The  noiii  ^  shall  contain  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  as  found  to 
exist-,  with  an  order  to  <^tlectually  remove  and  destroy,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  trees 
so  marked  and  designnt^^d  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  from  the  date  of  the 
service  of  the  notice  •,  undincaseof  fruit  so  affected,  such  notice  shall  require  the 
person  in  whose  poss^'ssion  or  control  it  is  found  to  immediately  destroy  the  same,  or 
cause  it  to  be  done.  Said  notice  and  order  to  be  signed  by  the  full  board  of  commis- 
sioners. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  order  to 
remove  and  destroy  the  trees  marked  by  the  commissioners,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
become  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  cause  said  trees  to  be  removed  and  de- 
stroyed forthwith,  employing  all  necessary  aid  for  that  purpose,  the  expense  for 
such  removal  and  destruction  of  trees  to  be  a  charge  against  the  township ;  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  siid  removal  and  destrajtion  the  said  cDmmissioners,  their  agents r 
and  workmen  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  enter  upon  any  and  all  premises 
within  their  township. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  owner  neglects  to  remove  and  destroy,  or  cause  to  be  removed  and 
destroyed,  as  atoresaid,  such  diseased  trees  or  fruit,  after  such  examination  and 
notification,  and  within  tne  time  hereinbefore  specified,  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,^ 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township  where 
such  fruit  is  sold,  shipped,  or  disposed  of,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  for  services,  under  this  act,  two  dol- 
lars for  each  full  day  and  one  dollar  for  each  half  day,  and  their  other  charges  and 
disbursements,  hereunder  to  be  auiiited,  as  well  as  any  other  charges  and  disburse- 
ments under  this  act,  by  the  township  board,  all  of  which  costs,  charges,  expenses, 
and  disbursements  may  be  recovered  by  the  township  from  the  owner  of  said  dis- 
eased fruit,  or  from  the  owner  of  the  premises  on  which  said  diseased  trees  stood^ 
in  an  action  of  assumpsit. 


SOME  NEW,  GOOD  THINGS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Stearns,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  presented  the  following  notes  : 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  some  varieties  that  do  well  on  heavy  clay  soil 
have  not  proved  a  success  with  me. 

I  have  set  some  two  and  a  half  acres  to  strawberries  this  spring,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  following  four  varieties  :  Wilson,  Crescent,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Man- 
chester, with  a  few  Downing,  for  if  I  was  limited  to  one  variety  for  all  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  Charles  Downing. 

The  Crescent  is  the  best  early  berry  in  our  vicinity;  and  judging  from  the 
proportion  of  that  variety  shipped  to  our  market  from  the  south,  it  is  becoming 
the  principal  berry  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  country,  although  it  is  lack- 
ing a  little  in  firmness.  Its  propensity  to  make  plants  is  enormous,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  it  should  be  confined  to  a  narrow  row  of  plants. 

The  Manchester  and  Mt.  Vernon  are  very  late,  and  go  well  together,  as  the 
Manchester  is  pistillate,  and  Mt.  Vernon  staminate.  These  two  varieties  I 
find  most  profitable  of  any  I  have  yet  planted  as  they  are  very  prolific,  large, 
and  very  reliable,  and  Mt.  Vernon  especially  is  of  good  flavor,  and  being  late, 
they  come  after  the  glut  of  the  market. 

Crescent,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Manchester  seem  least  afiected  with  rust,  or  any 
disease,  of  any  varieties  I  have  in  cultivation. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  the  Tyler  and  Souhegan  seem  to  be 
a  success,  being,  early,  hardy,  very  prolific,  and  fair  size,  but  are  so  much  alike 
in  all  respects,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  discover  points  of  difference.  Shaeffer's 
Colossal  is  a  great  acquisition  as  a  family  berry,  being  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  the  most  hardy  of  any  of  the  cap  varieties.  I  would  not  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  it  largely  as  a  market  berry  yet,  at  least,  until  its  canning  qualities  are 
better  understood,  as  its  color  is  against  it. 

The  Ohio  seems  to  be  a  perfect  success  as  a  black-cap,  proving  more  hardy 
than  the  Gregg.  But  I  doubt  if  we  have  a  more  profitable  black- cap  than  the 
Gregg,  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  its  large  size,  and  late  ripening 
making  it  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  It  sold  in  Chicago  last  season 
for  $2  a  case  and  upwards,  while  varieties  ripening  with  Mammoth  Cluster  and 
Ohio  only  brought  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  case. 

Of  the  red  varieties  yet  fully  tested,  the  Cuthbert  stands  ahead,  being  hardy, 
of  large  siz^,  firm,  of  bright  color,  and  late. 

The  blackberries  of  recent  introduction,  that  are  promising  the  most  value,. 
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are  Snyder,  and  Taylor.  With  me  the  Snyder  is  a  great  success,  being  won- 
derfully prolific,  hardy,  and  to  my  taste,  better  in  quality  than  the  Kittatinny, 
Lawton,  or  Wilson.  In  culture,  its  treatment  should  be  somewhat  different 
from  the  latter,  as  it  will  stand  high  feeding  with  manure. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  fruits  we  are  growing  is  the  gooseberry,  and  the 
Downing  is  the  best ;  a  strong  grower,  extremely  prolific,  and  of  the  largest 
size  of  the  American  varieties. 

Of  the  newer  grapes  that  I  am  testing,  from  my  experience  I  can  recom- 
mend but  three,  Worden,  Moore's  Early  and  Niagara.  The  Worden  was  not 
put  out  with  the  usual  amount  of  loud  trumpeting,  but  is  steadily  growing  in 
favor,  so  I  think  it  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  Concord,  being  just  as 
hardy,  prolific,  and  a  little  earlier  and  better  quality.  Moore's  Early  is  very 
similar  to  Concord,  but  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Of  all  the  white  grapes 
I  have  tested  or  seen,  the  Martha  and  Niagara  are  all  I  could  recommend; 
'  both  are  seedlings  of  the  Concord,  and  similar  in  growth  and  leaf  to  the  parent, 
and  so  far  with  me  just  as  hardy,  and  free  from  mildew.  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  Concord  is  the  most  profitable  grape  we  have.  I  think 
the  Niagara  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Concord,  being  a  better  keeper, 
better  shipping  qualities,  a  little  earlier  and  a  white  grape. 

Mr.  Stearns'  paper  brought  out  the  following : 

DISCUSSION. 

O.  Beebe,  South  Haven  :  I  have  at  South  Haven  thirty  plants  of  the 
Agawam  blackberry  two  years  old  which  fruited  wonderfully  this  year.  The 
berries  are  smaller  than  Snyder.  The  plants  were  in  a  poor  location,  grew 
very  stocky,  and  were  not  at  all  injured  by  the  winter. 

C.  W.  Garfield  :  I  saw  the  Agawam  at  the  nursery  grounds  of  Mr.  Stone  at 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  where  it  stood  the  winter  better  than  Snyder,  Taylor 
and  Stone's.    There  was  no  snow  and  the  canes  lay  close  to  the  ground. 

T.  T.  Lyon  :  Among  fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  that  I  have  been  testing  I 
have  not  seen  any  special  advantage  in  the  Agawam  as  regards  hardiness  over 
the  average — there  are  a  half  dozen  others  fully  as  hardy.  The  plants  being 
young,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  canes  lying  close  to  the  ground,  and  being 
near  the  ground  is  a  great  protection,  even  without  a  covering.  I  have  found 
the  Agawam  of  good  flavor  and  prolific. 

E.  H.  Scott :  Age  makes  a  difference  in  hardiness.  This  year  tvs  o  acres  of 
five-year-old  Greggs  did  not  yield  a  bushel,  while  younger  plantings  did  well. 

W.  A.  Brown :  I  have  noticed  the  same  with  the  Cuihbert,  young  planta- 
tions being  uninjured,  while  those  four  and  five  years  old  were  killed.  The 
same  is  true  with  peach  trees.  The  most  hardy  blackberry  I  know  is  Western 
Triumph. 

J.  D.  Muchmore,  Fremont,  Ohio:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Lucretia  dewberry  has  proved  hardy  and  valuable  ? 

T.  T.  Lyon :  It  is  hardy,  as  it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and  produced  a  fine 
crop  with  me  this  year  as  usual.  It  is  not  much  superior  to  Bartel's,  but  the 
latter  has  produced  with  me  but  one  good  crop. 

C.  W.  Garfield  :    I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  Worden  grape. 

O.  Beebe:  The  Worden  generally  ripens  ten  days  before  Concord;  this 
year  but  six.  Their  growth  is  about  the  same,  and  they  are  equally  prolific, 
but  Worden  has  larger  and  more  compact  clusters  and  a  larger  berry. 

W.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids :  I  have  an  acre  of  Worden,  and  have 
found  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  difi'erence  in  ripening  between  it  and  Con- 
cord. This  year  we  began  picking  Worden  September  5th,  and  Concord  the 
22d.    I  consider  the  Worden  the  best  black  grape  we  grow. 
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J.  N.  Stearns  :  I  have  fruited  the  Worden  three  or  four  years,  and  this  year 
on  a  few  of  my  vines  it  has  dropped  like  the  Hartford. 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids  :  I  have  had  the  same  experience,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  injury  to  the  berries. 


THE  APPLE  CURCULIO,  OR  GOUGER. 
Mr.  Willson,  of  Michigan,  said : 

' '  There  is  an  orchard  pest  that  I  would  like  to  know  more  about,  which 
punctures  apples,  particularly  the  Oldenburg,  early  in  the  summer,  and  de- 
stroys the  fruit." 

Secretary  Garfield :  This  is  the  apple-gouger  or  curculio,  which,  until  rec- 
ently, has  not  been  very  destructive  to  cultivated  apples.  Recently  in  Wis- 
consin, I  have  learned  that  in  Oldenburg  orchards  it  has  proved  a  great  pest. 
The  insect  is  smaller  than  the  plum  weevil,  of  brownish  color,  and  has  little 
warty  places  on  its  wing  covers.  It  punctures  the  small  apples  perhaps  a 
tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  larva, 
when  it  is  hatched,  feeds  at  the  core  of  the  fruit.  It  takes  about  a  month  to 
attain  its  full  size,  and  two  or  three  weeks  more  it  remains  in  the  pupa  state, 
when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  fruit  a  perfect  insect.  The  insect  not  only 
punctures  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  place  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs, 
but  it  gouges  holes  in  the  fruit  while  eating.  It  is  a  very  difficult  fellow  to 
fight.  Probably  no  better  way  is  known  than  the  methods  pursued  with  the 
plum  weevil. 


TWELVE  GOOD  INTRODUCED  SHRUBS. 
By  President  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan. 

Supposing  this  to  be  intended  to  invite  a  list  of  shrubs  for  the  open  ground,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  hardy  enough  for  the  climate  of  our  State,  and  also  inferring 
that  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  are  intended,  observing,  also,  that  climbers  are  in- 
cluded elsewhere  in  our  programme,  we  find  our  field  a  somewhat  limited  one. 

We  have  also  aimed  to  avoid  those  very  new,  and,  hence  untried  and  expensive ; 
and  we  have  also  passed  by  such  as  have  objectionable  peculiarities,  such  as  a 
tendency  to  sprout,  or  those  of  a  semi-biennial  habit. 

We  refer  to  each  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  of  its  blooming. 

Forsythia  viridissima  comes  to  us  from  the  north  -^f  China.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  spring  flowering  shrubs,  and  is  often  completely  covered,  in  early  spring,  with 
tufts  of  large,  pendulous,  bright  yellow  flowers.  Although  called  hardy,  it  will  be 
safer  to  sheath  it  up  with  straw  or  give  it  the  protection  of  a  box  'during  winter,  to 
insure  against  loss  of  the  bloom. 

Cydonia  Japonica— The  Flowering  Quince— is  an  introduction  from  Japan.  We 
observe  that  the  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Agricultural  College  speaks  of  it  as 
not  entirely  hardy,  but  we  have  known  it  long  and  extensively  in  Michigan,  and 
have  never  known  a  case  of  injury  from  winter  cold.  It  is  a  very  early  and  profuse 
bloomer,  with  large,  crimson  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  when  of  mature  age,  it  often 
fruits  very  profusely.  It  also  makes  a  beautiful,  rather  low,  ornamental  hedge  or 
screen. 

Exochorda  grandijlora,  sometimes  known  as  spirea  grandiflora,  is  a  beautiful,  hardy 
shrub,  introduced  a  few  years  since  from  China.  It  is  large,  for  a  shrub,  with  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  the  stems  terminated  by  racemes  of  handsome  white  flowers.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  of  propagation,  and  hence  rare. 

Syringa  Persica,  Persian  Lilac,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  old  introduction  from 
Persia. 

Many  of  the  lilacs  have  a  very  objectionable  as  well  as  inveterate  tendency  to 
sprout,  hence  we  pass  them  by  in  favor  of  this  one,  which  is  free  from  such  tendency, 
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and  if,  moreover,  very  floriferous  and  of  more  slender  and  lower  habit,  although 
abundantly  vigorous. 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.  pL— Double  Flowering  Deutzia— is  one  of  a  family  introduced 
from  Japan.  Its  small,  double  flowers  have  the  petals  red  without  and  white  within, 
and  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  or  racemes  on  and  near  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
A  severe  winter  occasionally  injures  the  young  shoots,  causing  material  loss  of 
bloom. 

Deutzia  gracilis,  also  from  Japan,  is  of  much  smaller  growth  than  the  preceding, 
with  single  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed by  florists  for  forcing  for  winter  cut  flowers. 

Weigela  rosea  is  the  original  variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China  and 
Japan  in  1843,  and  is  the  one  best  known,  although  some  of  the  more  recent  varie- 
ties are  claimed  to  be  finer.  Very  strangely,  it  seems  not  to  have  yet  been  favored 
with  a  common  name. 

Viburnum  plicatum—JapaLn  Snowball— comes  from  Japan,  although  several  species 
are  natives  of  America,  Earope,  and  Asia.  The  common  snowball,  or  guelder  rose, 
is  well  known  and  desirable,  but  plicatum  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  of  the  species. 

Rhus  colinus — Smoke  Tree,  Purple  Fringe, — a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  is  well 
and  favorably  known.  It  is  generally  hardy  in  our  State,  although  the  shoots  on 
young  plants  are  sometimes  injured  by  severe  cold. 

Spirea  Douglassi  is  named  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
although  it  has  several  rivals.  It  is  an  introduction  from  Japan,  although  Europe 
and  America  are  by  no  means  without  native  representatives  of  the  family. 

Hibiscus  /SynacM-s— Althea,  Rose  of  Sharon— is  a  native  of  Syria,  but  has  b?  en  long 
and  favorably  known  in  our  country.  It  blooms  very  freely,  and  is  usually  called 
hardy ;  although  its  habit  is  to  continue  its  growth  and  bloom  too  late  in  autumn, 
and,  doubtless  for  that  reason,  in  our  climate,  it  is  often  more  or  less  injured  in  win- 
ter, although,  with  cutting  back  in  spring,  it  seldom  fails  of  bloom. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandijiora,  often  called  New  Hardy  Hydrangea,  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  from  Japan.  Its  very  large,  white  clusters  of  bloom, 
borne  one  at  the  terminus  of  each  branch,  are  very  showy,  though  rather  coarse. 
They  last  a  long  time,  but  soon  become  shaded  with  dull,  brick  red,  and  are  then  less 
attractive.  Unless  the  soil  i?)  rich,  deep,  and  well  cultivated,  the  clusters  of  bloom 
are  liable,  especially  in  case  of  hot,  dry  weather,  to  become  small,  imperfect,  and 
unsightly;  but  these  difficulties  may  be  easily  avoided  by  manures,  cultivation,  and 
watering,  which,  at  this  late  season,  when  fljwers  have  ceased  to  be  plentiful,  will 
yield  very  pleasant  returns.    It  continues  in  bloom  till  frost,  and  is  entirely  hardy. 

The  above  list  will  generally  afford  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  from  about 
the  beginning  of  May  till  October 


NEW  FRUITS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Committee  on  New  Fruits,  by  President  T.  T.  Lyon,  Chairman,  made 
a  report,  from  which  we  extract,  as  follows : 

On  September  8,  1884,  specimens  of  an  apple,  known  locally  as  Morton,  were  re- 
ceived from  Albert  James,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  county.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  oblate ;  the  surface  nearly  covered  and  obscurely  striped  or  splashed 
with  two  shades  of  red  on  a  pale-yellow  ground  ;  dots  few,  small,  golden  yellow  ; 
basin  narrow,  abrupt,  plaited ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  cavity  medium ;  stem  rather 
short ;  texture  crisp,  breaking,  tender,  moderately  juicy  perfumed ;  rich  sub-acid, 
sprightly,  excellent,  very  good.  As  beautiful  as  the  finest  Red  Astrachan,  and  a  far 
better  dessert  fruit.    Season  said  to  be  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  September. 

Fruit  of  a  seedling-cherry,  which  the  originator  proposed  to  call  Michigan  Beauty, 
but  which,  in  compliance  with  pomological  rules,  we  designate  as  simply  Michigan, 
were  received  on  July  8,  1884,  from  Stephen  Cook,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien 
county.  It  is  claimed  to  be  nearly  rot-proof,  and  the  tree  hardy  and  vigorous ;  in 
habit,  much  like  Black  Tartarian.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  this  and 
Bigarreau  (Yellow  Spanish),  which  is  its  parent.  Fruit  large,  long  heart  shape ;  color 
dark  red,  nearly  black;  texture  very  firm;  juicy,  sweet,  or  very  mild  vinous;  free, 
an  early  and  good  bearer.    It  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  good  market  cherry. 

Centennial  is  a  seedling  of  Napoleon,  which  first  fruited  in  1876,  originated  by 

Henry  Chapman,  of  Napa  Valley,  California.    Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  mailed 
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to  us  on  June  1,  1885,  from  that  place,  by  Coats  &  Tool,  and  arrived  in  fine  condition 
on  the  6th.  Fruit  very  large,  obtuse,  heart  shape,  pale  yellow,  specked  and  dappled 
with  dark  red,  much  compressed ;  very  firm,  even  more  so  than  Napoleon;  sweet, 
with  the  usual  Bigarreau  flavor.    Worthy  of  extensive  trial  as  a  market  cherry. 

Downing  is  a  new  grape,  originating  with  J.  G.  Burrow,  of  Fishkill,  New  York. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  received  from  him  on  November  7,  1884.  Said  to  have 
been  ripe  September  20,  and  to  keep  until  spring.  Cluster  long,  compact,  not 
shouldered  ;  berry  very  large,  oval,  dirk  purple,  nearly  black;  bloom  rather  dense, 
bluish;  skin  thick,  slightly  astringent;  pulp  tender,  breaking;  flavor  mild,  vinous; 
berries  cling  tightly  to  the  peduncle.  Will  evidently  prove  valuable  as  a  market 
and  keeping  grape,  should  the  vine  prove  satisfactory. 

Unnamed  ^Seedling. — Fruit  of  a  new  seedling-grape  was  received  from  Ottawa  county 
on  October  2,  1885.  It,  is  of  the  Labrusca  class,  evidently  very  hardy,  and  this  year, 
when  mildew  has  been  prevalent,  its  foliage  has  apparently  been  free  from  disease. 
The  bunch  is  of  medium  size,  short,  compact,  not  shouldered  ;  berry  medium,  round, 
reddish  amber,  with  a  thin,  whitish  bloom;  flesh  and  juice  nearly  colorless;  pulp 
tender,  breaking ;  flavor  vinous,  sprightly,  with  little  if  any  astringency  ;  very  good. 
Season  about  with  Delaware.  Should  it  improve,  as  is  usually  the  case,  upon  further 
fruiting,  it  seems  likely  to  prove  valuable. 

Lothrop-s  No.  1,  a  pear,  originating  in  West  Medford,  Mass.,  from  seed  sown  in 
1863,  was  noticed  three  or  more  years  since  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  by  the  editor, 
and  was,  also,  two  years  since,  examined  and  reported  upon  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  We  received  specimens  from  the 
originator,  picked  on  September  ISih  last,  which  we  examined  on  the  24th  of  that 
month,  in  perfect  conrlition,  and  which  more  than  sustained  the  character  previ- 
ously given  it.  Fruit  large,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  much  russeted,  with  occasion- 
ally a  faint  crimson  cheek.  We  regard  it  as  valuable  as  a  dessert,  and,  also,  if  pro- 
ductive, as  a  market  year: 

Weaver,  is  a  plum  of  the  Chicasa  class  of  American  varieties,  which  has  been 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  prized  for  its  great  hardi- 
ness. Fruit  medium,  roundish,  tapering  toward  the  apex,  and  a  good  deal  com- 
pressed. Yellow,  dotted  and  shaded  with  purplish  red,  often  over  the  entire  surface ; 
dots  many,  purplish,  varying  in  size ;  bloom  very  slight ;  texture  very  firm ;  flavor 
mild  sub-acid,  sprightly,  not  rich.  Free-stone.  The  skin  is  thick,  tough,  and  astrin- 
gent, about  fourth  or  titth-rate  in  quality.  Tree,  as  grown  here  for  years,  bloomed 
freely,  but  failed  to  fruit.    Hold^  its  foliage  perfectly,  and  never  sutlers  from  cold. 

Michigan  Early  is  a  raspberry  reputed  to  have  originated  in  Michigan,  although 
introdu'jed  to  the  public  at  the  East.  We  have  now  grown  and  observed  it  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  but  have,  so  far,  failed  to  develop  either  size,  quality,  or  product- 
iveness. 

Surprise  comes  to  us  without  a  history,  and  during  a  two  years'  trial,  has  developed 
some  useful  qualities.  Plant  vigorous  and  productive;  iruit  large,  to  very  large, 
roundish,  slightly  conical,  dark  red,  with  a  slight  bloom  ;  texture  rather  soft;  flavor 
sprightly,  pleasant  acid,  rather  dark  in  color,  but  promising,  evtn  for  the  market. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Jewell,  which  is  now  being  introduced  by  the  originators — P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  of 
Middlefield,  Conn., — is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  valuable  market  varieties  recently 
brought  before  the  public.  Plants  sent  us  in  the  spring  of  1884,  in  advance  of  its 
introduction,  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  the  past  season.  Fruit  very  large,  bright, 
glossy  crimson,  mild  acid,  firm.  It  holds  its  size  well  through  the  season,  and,  al- 
though not  of  high  quality,  it  compares  favorably,  in  this  respect,  with  our  popular 
market  varieties.    Tue  plant,  also,  is  vigorous  and  hardy.  Pistillate. 

Atlaniic  is  a  New  Jersey  seedling,  found  growing  wild  in  that  State.  We  planted 
it  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  it  came  through  the  last  very  trying  winter  in  fair  con- 
dition. Fruit,  in  form,  somewhat  like  Bidwell,  though  hardly  as  large  or  as  bright 
in  color.    It  seems  likely  to  win  a  medium  position  as  a  market  berry.  Bi-sexual. 

Jumbo  (another  eye-opeoing  name),  is  Cumberland  in  all  its  peculiarities,  whether 
of  plant  or  fruit.  Doubtless  a  re-introduction  of  that  variety  under  a  sensational 
name.  Bi-sexual. 

Parry. — Potted  plants  of  this  were  sent  us  by  the  originator,  late  in  August,  1884, 
in  advance  of  its  public  dissemination,  which,  during  the  past  season,  have  fruited 
freely.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish  conical,  light  crimson,  rather  firm.  It 
seems  to  hold  its  size  well  in  the  later  pickings.    In  quality,  it  is  among  the  best  of 
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the  large  varieties.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  and  so  far  promises  to  be  productive,  but 
of  this  we  can  not  yet  feel  certain.    Season  medium,  June  19,  1885.  Bi-sexual. 

Cornelia,  a  selected  seedling  of  M.  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  was  sent  for  trial  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  The  plant  spots  somewhat  in  the  sun ;  is  moderately  vigorous,  and 
bears  a  fine  crop  of  very  large,  broadly  conical  berries  dark  scarlet  in  color,  and  very 
late;  texture  firm,  moderately  juicy,  and  pleasant  sub-acid  in  flavor.  A  promising 
berry  for  late  marketing.    Miica  of  the  crop  matured  as  late  as  July  7th.  Pistillate. 

Prince  of  Berries  is  one  of  the  originations  of  that  indefatigable  experimenter,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Durand,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  we  regn  t  to  observe,  seems  somewhat  inclined 
to  indulge,  as  in  this  case,  in  the  use  of  inflated  names.  His  processes  include  high 
and  thorough  culture;  and,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  none  of  his  varieties,  so  far,  have 
proved  valu  ibl ia  th  3  absence  of  this,  to  which  this  variety  does  not  prove  an  ex- 
ception. Fruit  large,  roundish,  necked ;  color  light  red  or  scarlet ;  texture  firm  ; 
moderately  juicy,  mild,  rich  sub-acid.  One  of  the  very  fin*-st  of  the  large  straw- 
berries, but  will  Only  produce  satisfactory  crops  under  high  cultivi^tion  in  bills. 
Season,  June  27,  1885.  Bi-sexual. 

Crawford's  No.  6  was  sent  for  trial,  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  plant 
is  much  like  the  Cornelia,  but  somewhat  less  vigorouf.  It  bears  heavily.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  conical,  much  rounded,  dark  scarlet,  very  firm,  juicy,  sub-acid.  Its 
value  will  depend  upon  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the  plant,  of  which  we  are 
yet  uncertain.  Pistillate. 


THE  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Held  its  last  session  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  January  21st  and  22d.  We 
make  a  few  extracts  of  general  interest  from  the  report,  kindly  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  E.  B.  Engle,  of  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania:  • 

SITUATIONS  FOR  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  Hiller :  I  have  been  urging,  for  several  years,  the  advantages  of  a  low 
situation  for  apple  orchards,  and  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  speci- 
mens grown  on  such  a  location.  I  have  here  a  Baldwin,  grown  about  ten  feet 
from  a  sm ill  rivulet,  which  is  not  over  eighteen  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  held  its  fruit  well;  and  the  only  difficulty  in  keeping 
them,  was  to  keep  them  from  being  eaten.  Some  of  the  same  variety,  grown 
on  high  ground,  were  inferior  in  size  and  keeping  qualities,  and  every  speci- 
men gone  by  October  1st  So,  also,  with  Smoke-house ;  those  grown  on  low 
ground  kept  well  until  April,  while  those  from  high  ground  did  not  keep  at  all. 
York  Imperial  on  the  hill  top  were  knotty  and  fell  early.  Dominie,  on  brick- 
clay  soil,  were  good;  on  high,  gravelly  ground,  poor  and  imperfect.  I  only 
wish  to  show  how  these  apples  keep  when  grown  on  low,  damp  soils,  and  that 
finer  fruit  can  be  grown,  and  with  more  certainty  than  on  high  ground. 

Mr.  Balderston :  1  here  are,  doubtless,  other  reasons  for  these  facts,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Hiller.  I  spent  some  time  recently  in  Western  New  York,  and 
noticed  that  apple  trees  were  pruned  back  to  a  uniform  height;  that  they  bore 
immense  crops  of  fruit,  which  kept  well.  I  think  they  are  usually  gathered 
before  fully  ripe,  and,  while  they  keep  better,  they  lack  quality  and  flavor.  It 
may  be  more  profitable  to  grow  them  in  this  manner,  but  I  would  prefer  to  eat 
the  fruit  from  high  or  upland  ground. 

APPLES. 

The  reports  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  show  that  there  was  a  very 
large  crop  of  this  valuable  fruit,  and  the  quality  was  quite  fair.  Throughout 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  the  mountain  districts  of  the  State,  the  yield  was 
comparatively  meager,  and  the  fruit  was  of  inferior  quality,  having  been  dam- 
aged by  late  spring  frosts.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  the  crop  was  a 
failure  in  many  respects,  owing  to  frosts  in  early,  summer  and  protracted  drought 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
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PEACH  YELLOWS. 

The  cause  of  yellows"  remains  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever,  but  a  majority 
of  the  correspondents  agree  that  the  best  cure  is  to  pull  out  the  trees  that  are 
affected  and  destroy  them.  The  cHmatic  theory  is  entitled  to  much  weight, 
especially  as  it  is  known  that  there  are  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the 
disease  has  never  appeared. 

GRAPES. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  grapes  differ  materially,  there  having  been  a  very 
good  crop  in  some  counties,  while  in  other  sections  the  crop  was  a  failure. 
There  is  considerable  complaint  of  uneven  ripening,  while  the  cause  of  failure 
is  assigned  principally  to  rot  and  mildew.  On  the  favored  hillsides,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  the  crop  was  large  and  excellent,  although  late  in 
maturing.  The  reports  agree  that  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction there  are  very  few  worth  retaining,  and  the  Concord  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  most  desirable  variety  in  existence  for  general  purposes.  The 
experience  of  correspondent  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  whose 
collection  embraces  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  is  that  the  Concord 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest.  Among  the  more  promising  of  the  newer 
varieties,  he  mentions  the  Brighton,  Duchess,  Pocklington,  Moore's  Early,  and 
Niagara.  The  reports  concerning  the  Brighton  are  uniformly  good.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  Niagara  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  crop  of  small  fruits  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  prices,  as  a  rule, 
compensated  the  growers  amply. 

There  was  a  large  crop  of  strawberries,  except  in  a  few  localities,  and  the 
Sharpless,  Charles  Downing,  Cumberland,  and  Crescent  Seedling  are  the 
varieties  most  prominently  mentioned.  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  who,  owing  to  his 
nearness  to  the  Philadelphia  markets,  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  wants  of 
growers,  places  his  mam  reliance  upon  the  Mt.  Vernon.  J.  S.  Keller,  of 
Orwigsburg,  claims  that  his  new  variety,  Keller's  Seedling,"  bore  every 
month  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  was  less  affected  by  drought  than  the 
older  sorts.  An  improvement  is  wanted  in  raspberries.  The  Cuthbert  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  several  correspondents.  Very  little  attention  is  given  to 
blackberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  Those  who  grow  blackberries  for 
market  find  them  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  raised. 


LIST  OF  FRUITS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  MARKET. 

As  to  varieties,  it  is  not  well  to  run  too  many  kinds,  if  profit  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  success.  The  most  successful  fruit-growers  of  Berks  county, 
Messrs.  Christopher  and  Solomon  Shearer,  have  comparatively  few  varieties  of 
each  kind  of  fruit.  They  are  brothers,  and  the  latter  has  nearly  five  hundred 
acres  at  Vinemont  devoted  to  fruit.  Being  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  fruit,  for  both  family  and  market  purposes,  he  gave  the  following 
as  a  result  of  many  years'  experience  : 

Apples, — Red  Astrachan  for  summer,  Alexander  and  Porter  for  autumn,  and 
Baldwin,  Hubbardston's  Nonsuch,  Jonathan,  and  Winesap  for  winter. 

Fears. — Bartlett  for  summer,  Seckel  for  autumn,  Beurre  d'Anjou  for  late 
autumn,  and  Dana's  Hovey  for  winter. 

Cherries. — Belle  de  Choisy  and  May  Duke. 
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Peach. — Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Early  Rivers,  Foster,  and  Old 
Mixon  Free. 

Grapes. — Worden. 

Of  the  berry  fruits  he  recommends  the  following : 

Strawberries — Sharpless,  Crescent  Seedling,  Cnarles  Downing,  Cumberland 
Triumph,  and  Miner's  Prolific. 

Raspberries. — Brandy  wine,  Cuthbert,  Doolittle,  and  Gregg. 
Blackberries. — Kittatinny. 

At  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Berks  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  different  varieties,  advocated  as  being  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, comprised  only  thirteen  of  apples,  seven  of  pears,  and  ten  of  peaches. 
Of  several  hundred  varieties  of  grapes,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the  subject  for  many  years,  is  reported  as  having  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  only  the  following  kinds  as  possessing  valuable  characteris- 
tics :  Moore's  Early,  Worden,  and  Early  Victor  as  early  varieties ;  Concord, 
Delaware,  Brighton,  Barry,  Lindley,  and  Wilder  as  well  established  varieties, 
and  Martha,  Lady,  Prentiss,  and  Pocklington  as  white  varieties.  The  vener- 
able Charles  Downing,  who  has  for  years  been  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  pomology,  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  Fanny  as  the  best  summer 
apple ;  the  Fall  Pippin  as  the  most  desirable  fall  apple  for  all  purposes ;  and 
Hubbardston's  Nonsuch  as  the  most  perfect  apple  of  its  season.  He  also 
recommends  the  Bartlett  as  the  best  summer  pear  for  general  use.  Beurre 
Bosc  for  fall,  and  Dana's  Hovey  for  winter. 


POTATOES- BEST  VARIETIES,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

BY  A.  W.  HARRISON. 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon,  but  as  you  have  asked  for  my  views,  I 
will  give  a  few  items  of  my  personal  experience.  In  1863,  I  took  charge  of  a 
small  place  of  nineteen  acres,  twelve  of  which  were  arable.  Classically  speak- 
ing, I  was  then  a  "horticus,"  not  a  ''rusticus."  It  was  a  starved  out,  worn- 
out  place,  and  I  hired  with  a  view  to  improve  it  as  a  dwelling  and  a  home. 
Being  a  beginner,  I  apprenticed  myself  to  myself,  planted  the  ground  in 
sundry  crops,  from  which  I  realized  the  first  year  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 
The  next  year  I  was  a  journeyman  in  the  business,  and  my  sales  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  The  following  year  I  was  "boss,"  and  sold 
from  the  same  ground,  sixty-one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  potatoes  of  twenty- 
one  varieties.  They  were  manured  with  a  special  potato  fertilizer,  and  grown 
on  a  different  method  from  that  usually  pursued.  I  would  say  just  here  that  I 
have  no  faith  in  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  as  usually  recommended  for  farm- 
ers. They  have  no  practical  value,  because,  even  if  the  necessary  elements 
are  present  in  the  soil,  they  may  be  in  such  an  elementary  condition  that  they 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  growing  crop.  I  would  feed  plants  on  the  principle 
that  ''like  produces  like."  If  I  were  buying  a  fertilizer  for  pear  trees,  I  would 
pay  the  highest  price  for  ashes  of  that  particular  wood.  Any  ashes  would  be 
good,  but  pear  ashes  would  be  best  for  pear  trees. 

The  little  farm  which  I  had  taken  charge  of,  had  been  manured  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  but  as  1  desired  a  special  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  I  obtained 
several  analyses  of  the  entire  potato  plant,  and  then  prepared  a  special  com- 
post for  such  crop.  I  bought  six  hundred  bushels  wood  ashes,  added  twenty 
bushels  finely-ground  bone,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  oyster-shell  lime.  Having 
prepared  the  best  form  of  fertilizer  for  the  purpose,  I  selected  medium  sized. 
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perfect  potatoes,  plowed  deeply,  planted  them  whole,  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  putting  a  handful  of  fertilizer  at  each  hill,  and  kept  the  entire  twelve 
acres  as  clean  as  a  garden.  The  vines  made  a  remarkable  growth,  sometimes 
lapping  over  each  other  as  much  as  eighteen  inches.  Three  hills  failed,  prob- 
ably owing  to  moles  and  field  mice,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  had  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eleven  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes.  Had  I 
planted  all  of  varieties  that  I  knew  yielded  best,  I  would  have  had  over  three 
thousand  six  hundred  bushels.  Flat  culture  is  best.  The  hilling  system  is 
borrowed  from  England,  and  is  not  adapted  to  this  country.  Continual  culti- 
vation is  essential.  One  hill  in  the  aforenamed  crop  had  thirty-one  full  sized 
potatoes.  Rot  was  bad  that  season,  and  the  crop  was  stored  in  the  house  and 
barn  cellars.  I  sprinkled  all  with  air-slaked  lime,  and  in  spring  had  about  two 
baskets  of  unsound  potatoes.  Mr.  Nicols,  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry^ 
who  is  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  makes  a  thorough  test  of  fertilizers  before 
recommending  them  to  his  readers,  says  that  of  all  potash  fertilizers  he  ever 
used,  there  is  none  so  near  perfect  as  hard  wood  ashes.  Nitrogen  and  other 
artificial  fertilizers  are  over-estimated.  Have  never  tried  ''kainit,"  but  think 
it  is  also  rated  far  above  its  real  value. 

Mr.  Hiller  said  :  Among  the  scores  of  varieties  tried,  the  White  Elephant 
stands  unrivaled  in  quality  and  productiveness  combined.  I  might  say  that, 
in  my  experience,  commercial  fertilizers  are  better  than  barn-yard  manure  for 
potatoes.  Any  of  the  complete  fertilizers,  viz  ,  those  that  contain  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  answer  a  good  purpose.  I  have  been  using  a 
mixture  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  four  hundred  pounds 
of  acid  South  Carolina  Rock,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Of  this  mixture,  I  apply  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
I  have  raised,  by  this  process,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  W.  K.  Moon,  of  Morrisville,  upon 

THE  ADORNMENT  OF  RURAL  HOMES. 

The  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money  m  the  purchase  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  and  climbing  plants,  and  their  proper  arrangement,  so  as 
to  produce  the  needful  shade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hide  any  unsightly 
objects  from  view,  will  well  repay  for  this  investment.  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
in  his  work  entitled  Out  of-Town  Places,"  says  the  true  art  of  landscape  gar- 
dening lies  in  such  disposition  of  roadways,  plantations,  walks,  and  buildings 
as  shall  most  effectively  develop  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  under  treat- 
ment, without  conflicting  with  the  uses  to  which  lands  may  be  devoted.  And 
further,  he  says :  "It  comes  within  the  domain  of  the  landscape  art  to  secure 
an  agreeable  lookout  from  the  chei  ished  windows  of  the  country  homestead, 
whatever  may  be  its  situation.  Accident  or  choice  of  site  may,  indeed, 
secure  this  beyond  question,  but  site  being  established  where  views  are  limited, 
or  obnoxious  objects  fret  the  eye,  it  is  surprising  what  may  be  done  by  judi- 
cious planting." 

Many  farmers  look  upon  ground  devoted  to  a  lawn  or  yard  as  little  better 
than  wasted,  and  feel  that  they  can  ill  afford  to  set  aside  half  an  acre  or  more 
around  their  dwelling,  in  which  they  may,  in  all  probability,  spend  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives.  They  count  the  loss  thus  sustained,  by  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn,  oats,  or  potatoes,  that  said  land  would  yield  annually.  But, 
too  often,  I  fear,  these  same  farmers  neglect  to  count  the  land  wasted  in  im- 
poverished rockeries,  covered  with  dewberry  and  poison  vines,  unsightly  fence 
corners,  or  hedges  of  sumac  and  elder  that,  in  all  probability,  infest  their 
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farms.  Have  your  yard  and  dispense  with  these  unsightly  objects,  and  your 
farm  will  be  quite  as  profitable  and  far  more  attractive.  There  is  something 
pleasant  about  a  rural  home  that  has  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  some  de- 
gree of  taste  and  propriety.  Though  the  buildings  may  be  nothing  more  than 
ordinary,  yet  if  there  has  been  a  nice  interspersing  of  evergreens  and  decid- 
uous trees  in  a  manner  that  will  break  the  winter's  blasts  from  coming  with 
undiminished  violence  against  the  d  veilings,  and  a  further  adornment  by  shrub- 
bery and  hedges,  there  is  something  about  such  a  home  that  will  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  the  younger  generation,  and  may  be  the  means  of  causing  them  to 
form  a  preference  for  a  country  life,  instead  of  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the 
large  cities.  Surely,  the  remunerative  prices  these  farms,  with  attractive  farm 
buildings  and  pleasant  surroundings  bring,  when  placed  on  the  market,  should 
be  an  incentive  to  try  to  make  our  own  so.  When  we  couple  with  this  the 
satisfaction  there  is  in  having  one's  lot  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  one's  family 
gathered  around,  as  it  were,  beneath  one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  there  is  th.it 
indescribable  satisfaction  and  happiness  which  cannot  be  measured  by  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  but  will  go  far  tov/ard  compensating  for  the  outlay  necessary 
for  the  "Horticultural  Adornment  of  Our  Rural  Homes." 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  said :  Where  I  see  a  farmer  who  has  no  love  for  the 
beautiful,  for  flowers,  for  home  comforts,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  I  usually 
find  no  happiness,  and  unworthy  members  of  society.  I  will  not  say  that  such 
are  always  the  inevitable  results,  but  the  tendencies  are  in  that  direction.  We 
should  make  happy  homes  and  pleasant  surroundings  one  of  the  objects  of 
life,  because  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  make,  but  how  we  spend  it,  that  brings 
happiness. 

Mr.  Wither. — Many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  ornament,  if  we  knew  how  to 
make  proper  selections  and  care  for  them  when  planted. 

Mr.  Ely. — I  think  many  make  a  mistake  in  planting  untried,  expensive 
novelties,  and  paying  too  little  attention  to  our  native  trees  and  flowers. 
What  is  so  attractive  and  so  easily  grown  as  our  arbutus,  columbine,  and  other 
native  flowers  ?  Many  of  them  are  more  easily  cultivated,  and  more  desirable 
than  the  most  costly  imported  flowers,  and  will  give  greater  satisfaction.  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Meehan. — Years  ago,  Mr.  Buist  told  me  some  of  his  experience.  A 
lady  was  admiring  some  handsome  flowers  he  had  in  pots,  and  was  offering  for 
sale.  He  asked  seventy-five  cents  for  the  plant,  told  her  it  was  one  ot  the 
most  beautiful  American  cowslips,  and  was  much  admired.  After  discovering 
that  it  was  a  native  plant  instead  of  an  exotic,  it  lost  all  interest  for  her,  and 
she^  refused  to  take  it.  But  a  plant  need  not  be  an  exotic  to  be  beautiful. 
Nearly  all  our  best  and  most  desirable  plants  are  natives,  and  we  need  not  go 
to  the  florist  or  nurseryman  to  get  beauty,  if  our  means  are  limited.  Our 
meadows,  forests,  and  fields  have  beautiful  plants  in  abundance,  and  we  will 
be  surprised  at  their  increased  beauty  and  attractiveness  when  domesticated 
and  cultivated.  We  can  begin  with  plants  from  the  woods  and  fields,  and  as 
our  tastes  and  experiences  grow,  we  can  try  the  rare  things  that  require  more 
care  and  attention,  and  some  money  to  buy.  I  often  feel  sorry  that  so  many 
depend  wholly,  in  their  beginnings,  on  the  nurseryman  and  florist.  They 
plant  Norway  spruce  and  soft  maple,  while  they  can  get  j)reitier  trees,  and  as 
much  variety,  in  our  forests.  There  are  many  varieties  of  maple,  ar:d  twenty 
to  thirty  of  oak.  Very  few  really  know  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  oak  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  and  any,  except  the  white  oak,  will  grow  f  ister  than  horse 
chestnut.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  point  referred  to  by  the  essayist. 
Trees  do  not  exclude  the  circulation  of  air  from  our  houses.  Owing  to  the 
difference  of  temperature,  there  is  more  circulation  of  air  about  a  building  well 
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shaded  and  surrounded  by  trees.  In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  home 
adornment  is  cheap  and  easily  accomplished,  and  where  nature  furnishes  so 
many  facilities,  and  where  the  beautiful  is  so  easily  attained,  why  should  we  fail 
to  have  pleasant  and  attractive  homes  ? 


CANNING  OR  EVAPORATING  FRUIT— WHICH  IS  PREFERABLE? 

Mr.  Balderston. — The  question  of  fruit-evaporating  is  an  important  one, 
and  will  be  worthy  our  consideration.  It  has  many  advantages  over  canning, 
as  it  does  not  change  the  flavor  or  excellence  of  the  fruit,  especially  apples. 
It  is  also  more  economical,  as  it  involves  no  ouday  for  expensive  glass  jars  nor 
even  the  cheaper,  but  more  objectionable,  tin  cans.  In  evaporating  fruit,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  e?xh  variety  dried,  packed,  and  labeled  sep- 
arately with  the  name  of  the  producer.  This  and  other  similar  societies  can 
aid  materially  in  having  this  accomplished.  One  great  objection  to  canning  in 
tin,  is  the  danger  of  acid  poisoning 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  told  that  the  chief  danger  is  after  opening  tin  cans  and 
exposing  the  fruit  to  the  air. 

Dr.  Ryder. — When  I  first  commenced  canning,  years  ago,  glass  was  expen- 
sive and  tin  was  chiefly  used.  Glass  is  cheaper  now,  and  we  have  not  used 
tin  for  ten  years.  Evaporating  has  many  advantages  over  canning,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  comparatively  small  bulk  it  occupies,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  transported  from  place  to  place.  Red  raspberries  seem  to  lose 
quality  and  flavor  by  evaporating,  but  black  raspberries,  apples,  peaches, 
etc., -if  well  ripened  and  properly  evaporated,  are  preferable  to  the  canned 
article.  I  think  the  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Balderston  in  reference  to  keeping 
varieties  separate  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  have  advocated  it  for  years.  It  is 
hardly  practicable,  except  in  large  orchards  containing  not  many  varieties. 
Bleaching  seems  necessary  to  realize  best  prices  for  fruit,  but  it  is  carried  to 
excess  by  many,  and  at  the  expense  of  flavor  and  quality.  I  believe  a 
reaction  is  taking  place,  and  that  there  will  be  less  bleaching  with  sulphur  in 
the  future.  Last  fall,  Mr.  Downing  requested  me  to  send  him  some  fine  evap- 
orated fruit  not  bleached  with  sulphur,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it.  Years  ago  we  knew  nothing  of  bleaching,  simply  drying  the  fruit  quickly 
without  sulphur. 

President  Stitzel. — What  varieties  are  best  for  evapor.ating ? 

Dr.  Ryder — Almost  any  good  cooking  or  baking  apple  will  evaporate 
nicely,  ''Maiden's  Blush,"  ''Smoke-house,"  "Ewalt,"  "Domine,"  "Porter," 
and  "Rambo"  are  good.    "Fallawater"  is  too  coarse  grained. 


GRAPE  ROT— WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY?    WHICH  IS 
THE  BEST  WHITE  GRAPE  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION? 

Mr.  Davis. — This  question  was  submitted  by  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  elicit 
some  discussion.  In  Juniata  county,  we  can  hardly  grow  grapes  on  account 
of  rot.  They  do  not  get  soft  and  mushy,  but  dry  up  when  about  two-thirds 
grown.  I  saw  a  statement  recently,  that  it  was  caused  by  fungus,  and  that, 
after  the  fruit  drops,  the  spores  or  seeds  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  remedy  proposed  was  to  gather  up  all  the  fruit  as  it  falls  and 
remove  or  burn  it. 
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Mr.  Meehan. — It  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  fungus,  and  there  must  be  some 
favorable  conditions  for  its  development,  probably  too  much  wet  or  moisture. 
It  has  been  proven  that  covering  the  fruit  with  paper  bags  is  a  preventive,  and 
and  a  party  in  Ohio  who  thus  protects  his  grapes  never  has  any  rot.  He 
employs  fifteen  to  twenty  girls,  and  finds  that  it  pays.  In  a  general  way,  also, 
it  best  to  pay  attention  to  the  health  of  the  vines  by  proper  cultivation  and 
pruning,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  rot. 

Mr.  Moon. — This  question  was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  and  covering  the  grapes  with  paper  bags  was  strongly 
recommended.  It  was  stated  that  bags  cost  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  thou- 
sand, and  the  cost  of  putting  them  on  was  about  the  same.  It  is  the  best 
means  of  protection  against  rot,  insects,  and  birds. 

President  Stitzel. — These  statements  agree  with  what  Dr.  Calder  told  us 
at  Harrisburg  several  years  ago.  At  first  the  bags  were  tied  with  strings,  but 
afterward  pins  were  found  to  be  preferable.  A  careful  estimate  was  made, 
and,  after  counting  the  cost  of  bags,  pins,  and  labor,  it  was  found  to  pay. 

Mr.  Engle. — There  is  no  question  as  to  its  utility,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
early  it  can  be  done  to  advantage.  If  postponed  too  long,  they  may  be 
injured  by  insects  or  the  germs  of  disease  may  already  be  developed.  There 
is  some  advantage  in  the  kind  of  bags  used.  I  had  some  made  to  order,  with 
a  "  flip"  on  one  side  to  lap  over  the  other  and  keep  out  rain.  Bags  are  also 
valuable  in  keeping  grapes  after  ripening,  as  they  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time  by  being  laid  away  in  the  bags  in  which  they  ripen. 

Mr.  Chase. — As  to  the  best  white  grape,  I  kno^v  none  that  can  be  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation  in  this  State.  Pocklington,  Niagara,  and  Em- 
pire State  are  fine,  and  do  well  in  certain  localities,  but  should  be  tested  before 
planting  extensively. 

D.  E.  LoNGSDORF. — Can  Catawba  be  ripened  and  kept  by  bagging  ?  It 
does  not  ripen  any  more  in  our  locality. 

Mr.  Hepler. — I  grew  Concord  and  Catawba  side  by  side,  and  cut  some 
fine  fruit  second  Monday  in  October.  They  were  not  protected  by  bagging, 
and  I  had  no  sign  of  rot. 

President  Stitzel  :  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  paper  bags  on  grapes,  in  our 
locality,  and  did  so,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  bees.  Have  probably 
twenty-five  varieties,  and  "bagged"  all,  even  Clinton,  which  we  oflen  leave 
on  the  vine  until  winter.  I  generally  select  only  the  finest  bunches,  and  think 
the  grapes  thus  protected  are  worth  fully  fifty  per  cent.  more.  The  fruit  is  apt 
to  be  injured  in  putting  on  the  bags,  and  not  less  than  two-pound  size  should 
be  used. 

Mr.  HooPES  :  We  find  it  necessary  to  bag  all  our  grapes  to  secure  from  rot. 
The  bunches  are  also  more  perfect,  and  the  fruit  delicious  in  flavor. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER. 

Mr.  Satterthwaite,  who  prepared  an  interesting  and  useful  paper  upon 
this  subject,  said  :  Scarcely  one  farmer  in  ten  who  grows  apples,  and  suffers 
from  Its  depredations,  has  ever  seen  the  parent  beetle  that  produces  the  apple 
tree  worm ;  and  what  is  worse,  very  many  have  no  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  and  really  have  no  idea  how  the  worms  get  into  the  apple. 

*'  For  the  benefit  of  these,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  this  insect  is  a  pecul- 
iar-looking striped  beetle,  from  three-quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  emerges  from  the  tree  generally  in  the  month  of  June,  some- 
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times  later,  bi-it  always  during  the  summer  months,  probably  never  later  than 
July.  Though  a  peculiar-looking  and  easily  recognized  insect  from  its  rather 
bright  brown  and  white  stripes,  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  even  where  most  nu- 
merous, from  its  habit  of  flying  only  at  night,  and  keeping  itself  secreted  through 
the  day.  The  very  few  that  I  have  ever  seen,  I  have  found  just  ready  to 
emerge  from  their  hole  in  the  tree.  This  beetle  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  generally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  during  the  summer  months. 
The  egg  thus  laid  soon  hatches  mto  a  worm,  which  immediately  commences 
business  by  eating  through  the  bark,  and  working  its  way  downwards,  some- 
times circling  round,  so  that  two  or  three  or  more  in  a  small  tree  will  often 
completely  girdle  and  kill  it  the  first  season.  As  it  is  probable  that  every  female 
beetle  lays  from  two  to  three  hundred  eggs,  laying  from  one  to  four  or  five  in 
a  tree,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  soon  a  whole  orchard  may  be  destroyed  by 
them,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it.  But  fortunately  the  remedy  is  so  simple 
and  easy  that  it  can  do  no  serious  mischief  except  by  the  most  inexcusable  care- 
lessness. All  that  is  required  is  to  take  out  the  worm  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
early  in  the  season,  or  before  it  has  eaten  far.  The  slight  wound  then  made 
will  soon  heal  at  that  season  of  the  year,  without  harming  the  tree.  It  is  gen- 
erally not  difficult  to  see  at  a  glance,  from  the  discoloration  of  the  bark  and  the 
dirt  worked  out,  where  there  is  a  worm  at  work.  The  time  to  do  this  is  early 
in  the  fall,  and,  as  it  is  very  important  to  make  thorough  work  and  not  allow 
one  to  escape,  once  going  over  is  not  sufficient. 

I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  my  trees  three  times  between  August  and.  Novem- 
ber. This  is  necessary,  because  the  eggs  of  this  insect  are  not  all  deposited, 
as  some  suppose,  early  in  the  summer,  but  are  continued  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  first  worms  showing  themselves  early  in  August,  but  some  not 
until  two  months  later,  and  those  first  hatched  would  have  done  much  mischief 
if  left  till  that  time.  It  is  much  better  to  examine  your  trees  both  early  and 
late ;  by  so  doini(,  much  more  effectual  work  will  be  done,  as  some  that  may 
be  missed  the  first  time  will  be  more  easily  seen  later  in  the  season. 

To  facilitate  this  work,  and  make  it  in  fact  a  very  simple  and  easy  task,  in- 
stead of  a  troublesome,  laborious,  and  unsatisfactory  one,  it  is  only  necessary, 
just  before  the  time  when  the  insect  begms  to  deposit  its  eggs — about  the  1st  of 
June — to  bank  up  the  earth  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  half  a  foot  to  a 
foot  in  height.  The  egg  of  the  borer  will  then  be  laid  so  far  up  the  trunk  that 
the  worm  is  easily  seen  and  removed ;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  the  egg  will  be 
deposited  so  low  down  that  they  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  see  and  take 
out,  and  very  soon  get  so  far  down  among  the  roots  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  at  them.  In  a  cultivated  orchard,  this  hilling  is  done  with  a 
shovel,  but  if  in  sod,  sand  or  ashes  may  be  hauled  and  placed  around  the  tree ; 
a  few  shovelfuls  to  each  will  be  sufficient.  When  trees  have  been  attended  to 
in  this  way,  it  is  not  more  than  a  day's  work  to  go  over  an  orchard  of  a  thou- 
sand trees,  take  out  the  worms,  and  do  the  work  effectually,  and  even  if  a  few 
should  escape,  they  can  easily  be  seen  and  taken  out  afterwards,  as  the  mound 
around  the  tree  settles  down  with  the  weather,  when  without  this,  they  would 
be  down  among  the  roots  and  certainly  escape. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  washing  or  coating  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees  to  keep  out  the  borer,  and  very  many  have  been  swindled  by  venders 
of  patent  nostrums  to  prevent  worms  from  destroying  their  trees.  All  these 
washes  are  humbugs,  so  far  as  keeping  out  the  borer  is  concerned,  and  no  ap- 
plication of  the  kind  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  will  keep  out  the  borer,  but  what 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  tree,  and  the  only  effect  would  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  paper,  to  cause  the  insect  to  lay  its  eggs  higher  up  in  the  tree.  It  may 
be  well  to  say  here,  that  where  this  insect  is  bad,  it  does  frequently  deposit  its 
eggs  in  the  forks  and  among  the  branches  of  large  trees,  and  to  make  thorough 
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work  of  getting  rid  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  after  these  ;  from  the 
peculiar  dirt  they  make  dropping  to  the  ground,  they  may  be  easily  discovered. 

Besides  the  apple,  this  same  insect  {Saperda  hivittata)  attacks  the  quince,  and 
the  hawthorn,  and  mountain  ash.  It  is  much  worse  in  the  quince  than  in  the 
apple,  and  I  find  it  requires  more  care  in  looking  after  them,  as  the  young 
worms  seem  to  get  deeper  into  the  wood,  and  their  workings  do  not  show 
so  plainly  on  the  surface  as  they  do  in  the  apple.  It  also  requires  good  eye- 
sight to  always  detect  them. 

Having  said  all  that  seems  necessary  to  say  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  apple  tree  borer  ?"  I  might  stop  here,  but,  as  there 
are  many  still  who  find  they  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  late  stages  of  its  growth, 
it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  pursue  its  history  further.  If  not  destroyed  in  its 
early  stages,  as  should  always  be  done,  it  goes  on  eating  further  in  and  work- 
ing its  way  downwards,  fast  increasing  in  size  and  eating  more  rapidly  as  it 
grows,  until  it  attains  the  size  of  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  then  commences 
to  burrow  further  into  the  tree  and  turn  its  direction  upwards.  Itconiinues  in 
this  course  a  long  while,  making  generally  a  straight  hol^  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, about  half  an  inch  from  the  outside  of  the  tree,  and  v/orking  its  chips 
behind  it,  leaving  a  hole  almost  as  straight  and  smooth  as  could  be  made  with 
a  gimlet,  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  After  working  in  this 
course  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  time  approaching  for  it  to  make  the  great 
change  of  its  life-time,  it  begins  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  outside  world,  and 
eats  itself  a  hole  straight  through  to  the  outer  bark,  leaving  but  a  thin  film  of 
this  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  impertinent  outsiders.  It  has  now  attained 
its  full  size,  about  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  much 
the  thickest  at  the  bead  and  tapering  to  the  outer  extremity.  Having  now 
about  completed  this  st;ge  of  its  existence,  and  made  every  preparation  for  its 
exit  from  its  long  imprisonment,  it  rests  quietly  in  the  hole  it  has  prepared, 
with  its  head  at  the  opening,  and  undergoing  the  wonderful  change  which 
transforms  it  from  a  very  ugly-looking  worm  to  a  rather  comely-looking  beetle, 
in  which  shape  it  comes  forth  to  enjoy  its  brief  period  of  a  few  weeks  of  freedom, 
and  then  lays  its  egg^s  and  dies. 

The  regular  period  of  the  apple-borer  in  the  tree  is  two  years,  though  it  is 
said  to  sometimes  remain  for  three  years.  If  not  taken  out  the  first  season,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  at  ^'t  and  destroy  it  after  that.  A  wire  will  then 
be  useful  in  probing  for  it,  and  sometimes  even  a  chisel  and  mallet  will  become 
necessary.  But  if  thorough  care  is  taken  to  have  all  your  apple  and  quince 
trees  banked  up  about  the  1st  of  June,  as  directed,  and  they  are  attended  to 
by  going  over  carefuUy  three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn,  there  need  not  one  escape,  and  unless  you  have  near 
neighbors  that  are  careless,  you  need  have  but  little  trouble  with  the  borer. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Professor  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  interesting  oral  ad- 
dress upon  * 'Fruits  and  Flowers  in  Connection  with  the  Progress  of  Civiliza- 
tion, from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  : 

Mr.  Charles  Downing,  whose  death  has  just  been  announced,  was  a  remark- 
able example  of  one  who  devoted  his  Ifie  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Almost  daily,  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers  were  sent  to  him,  on  which  he 
cheerfully  paid  charges,  so  that  he  could  examine  and  classify  them  for  the 
information  of  others.  He  never  failed  to  answer  his  correspondents,  and, 
though  much  labor  and  time  were  involved,  he  did  so  without  pecuniary  re- 
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ward.  In  a  recent  letter,  he  informed  me  that  he  never  made  a  dollar  out  of 
his  valuable  publications,  but  he  sent  his  manuscript  to  the  publishers,  merely 
stipulating  that  he  be  given  a  few  copies  of  the  printed  works  for  distribution 
among  his  friends.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
man,  and  horticultural  pursuits,  no  doubt,  had  a  moulding  influence  in  the 
formation  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Gray,  the  noted  botanist,  said  he  could  tell  a  man's  nationality  all  over 
the  world  by  the  weeds  that  surrounded  him.  If  every  white  man  were  swept 
out  of  existence  to-day,  the  botanist  could  tell  by  the  fruits  and  flowers  sur- 
rounding him  that  he  had  been  here,  and  where  he  came  from.  Thus  I 
might  go  on  for  hours  and  give  illustrations  of  the  important  part  fruits  and 
flowers  have  had  in  the  civilization  of  all  ages ;  but,  to  come  nearer  home,  let 
us  look  at  their  influence  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries.  Though  gold, 
silver,  and  other  minerals  may  often  induce  settlers,  it  is  really  the  adaptation 
and  capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  that  exert  the 
greatest  influence.  Take,  for  instance,  California.  Although  gold  and  silver 
were  the  first  inducements  to  settlers,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  done  far  more  to  develop  her  wealth  and  resources,  and  induce  immigra- 
tion, than  her  mines.  So  Florida,  with  her  oranges  and  lemons.  How  many 
hundreds  have  been  lured  there  to  cultivate  them,  and  with  that  cultivation 
came  wealth  and  civilization.  And  the  great  North-west,  with  her  wheat  and 
grazing  lands — these  are  the  influences  which  tend  to  their  settlement  and  de- 
velopment. 

My  chief  object  has  been  to  show  what  influence  flowers  have,  and  how 
much  depends  upon  the  love  of  flowers  and  horticulture  in  general.  Two 
years  ago,  when  in  the  North-West,  I  went  among  the  Indians  in  Alaska, 
and,  though  warned  not  to  go  among  a  certain  tribe,  I  found  among  them 
Captain  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  who,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, went  to  Alaska,  and  has  ever  since  been  living  among  the  most 
savage  tribes.  He  had  a  garden,  probably  twice  as  large  as  this  room,  and  the 
only  garden  I  saw  there.  The  bond  of  friendship  between  them  is  found  in 
the  fruits  and  flowers  he  teaches  them  to  cultivate.  The  untutored  savages 
had  learned  to  love  him,  and  had  been  transformed  into  kind  and  peaceable 
neighbors;  and  I  believe  if  the  Government  would  pursue  the  same  course 
with  other  tribes,  much  good  would  result.  We  could  probably  civilize  them 
as  rapidly,  and  do  them  as  much  good  by  teaching  them  to  raise  flowers  as 
by  showing  them  how  to  raise  something  to  eat.  I  believe  that  by  utilizing  this 
universal  love  of  flowers,  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  levers  in  civilization,  and 
if  these  few  ofl"-hand  words  I  have  said  this  evening  will  induce  any  of  you 
to  join  in  the  good  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 


THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Held  its  thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  January  27  and  28,  1886.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  societies  among  the  eastern  horticulturists. 

We  make  a  few  selections  from  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Secretary,  P. 
C.  Reynolds,  of  Rochester : 

From  President  P.  Barry's  address:  — 

INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  are  increasing  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  are  also  improving  in  character.    A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  list  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  agricultural  papers,  having  a  combined  circulation  of  nearly 
three  millions,  and  new  ones  are  still  coming.  Horticultural  journals  are  also 
increasing  rapidly. 

The  founding  of  experiment  stations  in  so  many  States,  and  the  spirit  of 
liberahty  which  begins  to  be  manifested  towards  them,  is  another  good  sign. 

Horticultural  societies  are  increasing,  and  a  more  intelligent  interest  seems 
to  be  taken  in  their  work.  The  exhibitions  of  last  fall,  in  our  large  cities,  gave 
evidence  of  a  great  advance  in  the  skill  and  taste  of  cultivators,  and  a  greatly 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

Forestry  continues  to  attract  attention.  An  American  Forestry  Congress 
was  held  in  Boston  last  autumn.  The  resuhs,  thus  far,  cannot  be  considered 
of  much  practical  value,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  subject  agitated  and  kept 
before  the  people.    Good  must  come  of  it  in  time. 

Progress  is  being  made  at  the  West.  From  a  report  published  recently,  I 
see  that  Messrs.  Douglass  &  Son,  the  well  known  fruit  tree  nurserymen  of 
Illinois,  have  planted  for  a  railroad  company,  in  Kansas,  one  thousand  acres — 
over  three  millions  of  trees,  set  at  four  feet  apart,  and  all  said  to  be  doing 
well.    They  have  also  planted  large  tracts  for  private  parties. 

There  is  said  to  be  now  over  twenty  millions  of  young  forest-trees  under 
successful  culture  in  Kansas.  This  is  practical  forestry,  which  we  hope  to  see 
continued. 

The  New  York  Evening  Fosi,  which  is  something  of  a  free  trader,  says  :  **It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  protecting  our  forests — it  is  useless  to  plant  trees,  or  gush 
over  arbor-days,  until  the  duty  on  foreign  lumber  is  removed.  This  is  the  first 
step,  and  until  this  is  taken,  all  the  effusive  oratory  will  only  serve  to  make 
the  American  people  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  New  England  agricultural  paper  says:  * 'We  never 
could  see  why  the  Canadians  should  have  our  lumber  markets  in  which  to  sell 
their  lumber  products  free  of  duty,  especially  while  the  American  coal  and 
iron  trades  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  country  are  protected  by  heavy 
tariff." 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  tariff  question,  and  while  the  newspapers  are  dis- 
cussing it,  I  hope  the  good  work  of  planting  will  go  on.  The  tariff  will  not 
prevent  the  trees  from  growing. 

THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

What  we  want  to  see  in  Western  New  York  is  first  class  orchard-culture.  The 
soil  made  rich  with  fertilizers;  the  trees  carefully  pruned;  the  fruits  thinned, 
if  necessary;  gathered  in  good  season,  carefully  by  hand;  packed  honestly 
and  well,  and  sent  to  market  by  a  well  considered  system — not  sold  to  any- 
body who  comes  along,  at  any  price  they  choose  to  offer.  Our  orchard  crops 
may  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  value  in  a  few  years  of  thorough  work. 
Without  this,  orcharding  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  poor  business. 

While  apples  of  the  common  run  have  been  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and 
at  the  most  $2  a  barrel,  fine,  well  grown  Kings,  Newtown  Pippins,  Fameuse, 
and  others,  were  quoted  in  New  York  papers  at  $6  to  $10  a  barrel;  and  I 
know  of  $6  being  paid  for  Newton  Pippins  of  fair  but  not  extraordinary 
quality.  The  foreign  demand  for  American  apples,  though  large  at  present, 
is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  destined  to  be  immense,  if  we  only  grow  fruit  of  good 
quality  and  put  it  on  the  market  in  good  style.  So  far,  our  export  of  apples, 
generally  speaking,  has  not  been  well  done.    The  English  papers  are  con- 
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stantly  complaining  of  the  poor  quality  and  bad  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  apples,  and  in  the  very  cheapest  times  say  that  ''prime,  large, 
well-colored  apples  will  find  a  good  market."  This  is  true  of  our  home  mar- 
kets. Now  let  our  orchardists  aim  at  producing  prime,  large,  well  colored 
apples. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  EARE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  . 
Reported  by  Geo.  Ellw anger,  of  Rochester. 

Acer  (Maple)  dasycarpum  var.  hitescem.—A.  variety  of  the  Silver-leaved,  of  vigorous 
growth,  with  bright-yellow  leaves.  Its  rich,  bronz-*  shoots  in  spring,  and  tender, 
yellow-green  foliage  in  summer,  will  render  it  &  valuable  tree  for  the  landscape. 

Acer  dasycarpum  pendulum.— A.  strong  grower,  inclined  to  spread  as  it  ages,  the 
delicate  branches  drooping.    This  variety  was  raised  in  Berlin  from  seed. 

Acer  poly morphum  var.  palmatum. — Leaves  five  to  seven  lobed,  deep  green,  chang- 
ing to  crimson  in  the  autumn  ;  habit  upright,  very  compact.  This,  on  our  grounds, 
is  the  finest  tree  for  autumnal  effect ;  it  U  the  center  of  attraction  in  an  extended 
landscape. 

Cerasus  (Cherry)  Japonica  pendula.—'Reaem.h]ea  C.  Pumila  peMula  somewhat,  but 
much  more  feathery  and  graceful;  flowers  single  white;  fruit  red.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  small-headed  pendant  cherries. 

Fraxinus  (Ash)  excelsior  var.  concavcefolia  fol.  var. — A  charming  variety,  of  compact, 
pyramidal  habit ;  at  first,  the  leaves  are  of  a  rich  green,  afterwards  becoming  spotted, 
and  fiaally  turning  almost  white. 

Fraxinus  alba  argentea  marginata. — A  medium-siz.'>d  tree  with^  elegant,  variegated 
foliage ;  the  inner  portions  of  the  leaves  are  a  deep  green,  while  the  margins  are 
silvery  white. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera  var.  panache — (Variegated -leaved  Tulip  Tree.)  One  of  the 
finest  variegated  trees;  the  margins  of  the  broad,  glossy  leaves  are  variegated  with 
a  very  light-green  color,  giving  the  tree  a  striking  appearance. 

Prunus  (Plum)  domestica  fol.  var. — ^New  form.)  A  fine,  variegated,  small  tree; 
the  variegation  very  distinct,  the  center  of  the  leaves  being  deep  green,  with  the 
margin  a  pale  green.    A  good  companion  for  Prunus  Pissardi. 

Salix  ( Willow)  rigida  pendula. — When  grafted  five  or  six  feet  high,  this  makes  a 
fine  weeper ;  the  branches  are  long  and  slender ;  the  leaves  large,  glossy,  and  pale 
green. 

Salix  Sieholdii.—^.n  elegant  tree,  with  long,  graceful  branches,  and  long,  narrow, 
deep-green  leaves. 

Vlmus  (Elm)  campestris  var.  Wheatleyii. — Compact  and  upright  in  habit,  with  me- 
dium to  small  dark-green  foliage.  Beautiful  for  lawn. 

Cornus  (Dogivood)  sanguiniavar.  elegantissima  variegata. — One  of  the  finest  variegated 
shrubs,  of  rapid  growth ;  leaves  broadly  margined  with  white,  while  some  are  en- 
tirely white. 

Cornus  Spxthii. — A  companion  for  the  preceding ;  while  the  variegation  in  elegantis- 
sima is  white,  in  this  variety  it  is  pale  yellow. 

Biervilla  (Weigela)  rosea  var.  Sieholdii  alba  marginata. — Of  upright  habit.  When  the 
leaves  are  young,  the  variegation  is  yellow ;  as  tliey  mature,  it  becomes  silvery  white; 
flowers  rose  colored. 

Biervilla  hortensis  var.  venosa  variegata. — A  dwarf  grower,  forming  a  compact  bush  ; 
the  variegation  is  light  ^''ellow,  changing  to  white  ;  flowers  deep  rose. 

Syringa  (Lilac)  Albert  the  Good. — An  erect,  vigorous  grower,  with  large  spikes  of 
reddish- purple  flowers;  the  best  Lilac  of  its  color;  new  and  fine. 

Syringa,  Dr.  Lindley. — Large,  compact  panicles  of  purplish-lilac  flowers.  Very 
fine. 

Syringa,  Jacques  Calot.— One  of  the  finest  Lilacs ;  very  large  panicles,  of  delicate 
rosy-pink  flowers ;  the  individual  flowers  unusually  large. 
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Syringa,  Princess  Alexandra. — A  variety  with  pure  white  flowers;  panicles  medium 
to  large.    New  and  very  fine. 

Syringa,  Prince  of  Wales, — Panicles  medium  to  large;  flowers  purplish-lilac,  the 
petals  slightly  curling  near  the  edge,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being 
striped.    New  and  fine. 

A  paper  upon  Ornithology,  brought  out  the  following  characteristic  dis- 
cussion : 

Mr.  A.  B.  Snyder,  of  Niagara  county,  said  he  has  a  vineyard  of  several 
varieties  of  grapes.  The  robin  and  oriole  are  very  destructive  of  grapes,  and, 
if  not  protected,  his  crop  would  be  ruined.  Shall  he  let  the  birds  take  them  ? 
He  scares  them,  but  they  return ;  if  he  can't  scare,  he  must  shoot.  If  they 
peck  into  a  cluster,  they  ruin  it  for  market;  and  they  go  rapidly  from  cluster 
to  cluster,  puncturing  the  lipcst  spots,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  they  will 
ruin  in  a  short  time.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  sure  that  it  was  the  oriole.  He 
replied  that  he  had  always  understood  that  it  was  the  oriole,  a  bright-yellow 
bird  with  black  wings. 

Mr.  L.  Barber,  of  East  Bloomfield,  New  York,  thought  the  robin  did  not 
peck  into  grapes  until  they  were  riper  than  necessary  for  market.  The  English 
sparrow  is  his  greatest  enemy.  Thought  other  birds  protected  more  than  they 
destroy.  Scouted  the  idea  that  country  people  don't  hesr  the  birds ;  might  as 
well  say  they  don't  know  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Snyder. — In  vineyards  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  gather  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  birds  will  peck  them  about  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  Robins  will  re- 
turn to  their  breeding  places  every  year,  and,  if  not  des  royed,  would  soon 
come  in  such  numbers  as  would  destroy  all  your  grapes. 

Mr.  John  Craine,  Lockport. — The  orioie  will  peck  the  grape  before  it  is 
ripe  enough  to  eat.  Many  think  bees  will  destroy  grapes,  but  they  will  not 
disturb  them  until  birds  have  punctured  them. 

M.  F.  Varney,  North  Collins,  has  seen  no  birds,  but  chickens  eat  his 
grapes.    Sparrows  drive  away  other  birds. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  Marlborough. — Some  use  netting  to  protect  grapes. 
His  early  grapes  w^re  nearly  destroyed  by  orioles.  They  will  get  into  the 
nets.    His  Champions  were  destroyed  before  they  were  ripe. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  Geneva,  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  importing  the 
first  English  sparrows.  Had  dissected  them,  and  found  their  crops  filled  with 
many  things,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  insects.  They  will  eat  buds  in 
spring,  and  may  eat  insects  when  they  can  get  nothing  else,  but  will  destroy 
wheat  without  limit.  Have  destroyed  whole  plats  of  wheat,  so  that  it  was  not 
worth  threshing.  Knows  no  good  of  him.  Birds  should  be  extensively  dis- 
sected, to  see  whether  they  do  more  good  than  harm. 

Mr.  Henry  Harrison,  of  Rochester,  was  pleased  to  hear  what  had  been  said 
about  sparrows.  A  few  years  ago,  he  said,  before  this  Society,  that  he  would 
as  soon  import  Asiatic  cholera  as  the  English  sparrow.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  opposition  then.    The  song-birds  were  always  welcome  to  his  grounds. 

Dr.  Hexamer  knew  that  robins  destroy  fruit ;  had  seen  them  take  strawber- 
ries just  as  they  began  to  color. 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

.  It  originated  in  that  neighborhood  several  years  ago.  Opinions  differ ;  like 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  is  good,  or  it  is  bad,  as  you  choose  to  have 
it.  We  most  always  find  good  qualities  if  wc  are  looking  for  them.  Our  friend 
Meehan  solved  the  riddle  when  he  said  that  he  had  eaten  the  Kieffer,  grown 
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by  the  originator,  and  found  it  an  excellent  pear ;  he  had  eaten  it  when  it  was 
decidedly  poor.  Another  prominent  fruit  man  said  he  had  purchased  the 
Kieffer  when  it  was  beautiful  to  look  at  and  very  good,  and  he  had  bought  the 
second  quality  which  were  not  good  canned  nor  any  way  you  could  fix  them. 
This  puts  Kieffer  growers  on  their  good  behavior;  their  pear  has  no  virtues  to 
spare ;  it  must  be  in  its  best  estate,  or  it  better  not  be  at  all. 


THE  CATAWBA  GRAPE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Lake  Keuka,  partly  in  Steuben  and  partly  in  Yates  county,  has  come  to  be 
the  favorite  home  of  the  Catawba  grape ;  many  other  varieties  are  also  grown. 
The  Concord  is  more  hardv  and  more  prolific,  and  is  much  the  leading  grape, 
but  its  range  is  wider,  and  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  localhies  almost  as 
wide  as  the  apple,  while  the  Catawba  is  a  most  excellent  keeper  and  highly 
prized  as  a  wine  grape,  and  requires  the  most  favorable  location,  and  abso- 
lutely demands  both  ends  of  our  seasons  in  this  region,  to  be  favorable.  No 
grape  so  persistently  refuses  to  be  forced  out  of  its  location. 

No  argument,  short  of  actual  experience,  could  convince  that  the  Catawba 
would  grow  and  bear  satisfactorily  on  Seneca,  Keuka,  and  Canandaigua  lakes, 
and  not  on  the  Hudson,  so  similar  in  its  relations  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture. 
So  far  as  is  kao7/n,  the  Catawba  will  no:  flo'irish  near  a  salt  atmosphere.  As 
produced  on  Seneca  Lake,  the  Catavvba,  in  all  good  qualities,  was  first  twenty 
years  ago,  is  now,  and  will  be  twenty  years  hence.  It  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. So  pure  and  spirited  is  its  flavor  that  he  who  eats  his  fill  oi  gocd 
Catawbas,  enjoys  the  last  grape  eaten  equally  with  the  first;  and  only  regrets 
that  he  has  not  capacity  for  more.  The  recollections  of  its  richness  and  good- 
ness is  a  pleasant  memory. 


INCREASING  THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  HOME. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  concludes  an  article  on  this  subject,  as 
follows : 

The  health  and  enjoyments  of  the  inmates  of  a  home,  may  be  substantially 
promoted  by  securing  a  perfect  circle  of  fruits^  that  is,  by  planting  such  a  suc- 
cession as  shall  give  a  good  supply  the  year  through.  Begmning  to  ripen  early 
in  June,  the  earliest  strawberries,  followed  by  the  latest  sorts,  will  give  a  few 
quarts  daily  for  the  table  through  the  month ;  cherries  will  closely  follow ;  cur- 
rants and  raspberries  immediately  succeed  them;  the  earliest  pears  and  apples 
are  next  in  succession,  and  such  early  peaches  as  the  Alexander  and  Amsden, 
if  the  winter  does  not  destroy  the  crop.  Peaches,  plums,  apples,  and  pears, 
with  blackberries,  extend  throagh  the  month  of  August.  A  profusion  of  many 
sorts  may  enrich  our  tables  through  the  whole  of  autumn.  Winter  fruits  con- 
sist of  all  the  early,  medium,  and  late  winter  apples;  the  Lawrence,  Winter 
Nelis,  Anjou,  Malines,  and  Dana's  Hovey  pears;  and  several  delicious  sorts 
of  our  native  grapes,  when  properly  kept  in  a  suitable  apartment.  I  have  kept 
them  nearly  into  spring;  have  had  the  Lawrence  pear  in  March;  and  have  had 
fresh  specimens  of  the  Baldwin  apple  in  the  middle  of  June,  as  the  Duchess 
and  Crescent  strawberries  were  beginning  to  show  their  ruddy  fruits. 

This  is  an  almost  endless  subject,  but  I  will  not  encroach  further  on  your 
time  than  to  sum  up  a  few  of  the  matters  which  I  have  attempted  to  present. 

1.  Build  your  house  on  a  dry,  healthy  foundation. 

2.  Have  a  dry  walk  from  the  house  to  the  barn ;  do  not  tread  in  mud. 
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3.  Remember  that  buildings  cost  much,  and  neatness  and  planting  but 
little. 

4.  Have  a  pleasant,  home  like  exterior — 

5.  And  plenty  of  household  conveniences  within. 

6.  Never  board  hired  men,  but  provide  cottages  for  them. 

7.  Provide  a  home  museum  for  the  young  people. 

8.  Surround  the  dwelling  with  a  smooth  lawn,  graceful  shrubbery,  and 
blooming  flowers. 

9.  Give  the  shade  of  trees  where  space  admits  it. 

10.  Give  beauty  and  finish,  iastead  of  disorder  and  waste. 

11.  Secure  pure  air,  with  nothing  to  impart  impure  odors. 

12.  Provide  a  complete  circle  of  fruits. 

13.  Introduce  horse  labor,  and  clean,  thorough  culture. 

14.  Assist  the  young  members  of  the  family  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  collecting  objects,  and  in  sketching  and  drawing. 

15.  Cultivate,  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  attractions,  those  benign  virtues 
which  will  always  present  pleasant  and  kind  faces  in  the  occupants  of  the  home. 


DISCUSSION  UPON  NEW  FRUITS. 

Grapes. — Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood,  Marlborough,  being  urged  to  speak,  said  he 
had  some  of  the  best  new  grapes'  in  the  world.  Mr.  Green  had  visited  Mr. 
Caywood,  and  thought  he  had  some  very  excellent  grapes,  some  of  which  he 
had  tested  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Thought  Ulster  Prolific  especially  good. 
Mr.  Caywood  said  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  had  fruited  it,  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  it  at  American  Pomological  meeting,  at  Grand  Rapids.  We  want 
more  good  grapes,  and  Ulster  Prolific  is  a  good  grape.  Ripens  with  Concord, 
but  sets  its  fruit  before  any  other ;  a  cross  of  a  wild  grape  upon  Catawba,  free 
from  mildew  or  rot.  Mr.  I.  H.  Babcock  asked  if  he  would  recommend  it  for 
market.  Mr.  Caywood  replied  that  he  had  none  yet  for  market,  but  had  sent 
it  by  mail  to  a  great  distance  and  carried  remarkably  well. 

Dr.  Beadle  said  Jessica  is  being  tested  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Benton 
Center,  had  grown  two  bunches  of  Jessica  the  past  season,  and  thought  it  very 
good.  Mr.  J.  O.  Rupert,  Penn  Yan,  said  Jessica  mildewed  with  him,  and  did 
not  make  a  large  growth. 

The  Empire  State. — Mr.  Eugene  Glenn,  Rochester,  went  to  Branchport 
when  this  new  white  grape  was  in  bearing,  and  found  it  quite  as  ripe  as  Con- 
cord.   In  his  opinion,  it  is  the  white  grape  for  that  section. 

Raspberries. — Mr.  Green  said  Marlboro  gives  good  satisfaction;  thought  it 
deserved  more  attention.  Commences  ripening  early,  and  contmues  long. 
President  Barry  concurred.  Mr.  Caywood  has  thrown  out  everything  else,  and 
other  growers  along  the  Hudson  are  doing  the  same.  Firmer  than  Cuthbert,  no 
variety  bears  carrying  better.  Mr.  Willard — Marlboro  is  proving  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Vandusen  has  evaporated  Shaeffer,  and  sold  for  thirty  cents  a  pound ; 
requires  four  quarts  to  a  pound;  more  productive  than  bkck-caps.  Mr. 
Varney. — It  sells  for  three  or  four  cents  a  quart  more  than  black-caps,  but  some 
think  it  is  not  so  heavy  a  bearer.  Mr.  Hooker  said  the  fruit  is  fine  for  family 
use,  but  its  color  is  against  it  in  market.  Mr.  Vandusen  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  best  for  canning;  more  sugar  should  be  used  than  for  blacks.  Mr.  Shelby 
Reed  said  Shaeffer  originated  on  clay  loam. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Hansel,  neither  early  nor  good. 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Beadle  concurred  with  Hooker.-  Mr.  Caywood  said  on 
the  light,  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey,  Hansel  is  early,  but  on  heavy  soil  it  is  not. 
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Strawberries. — Doctor  Hexamer  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  Jewell,  whicb 
he  considered  the  most  promising  of  new  varieties.  Large,  good  shape,  color, 
and  size,  and  of  good,  but  not  highest  quality.  Has  done  well  in  several 
localities.  A  pistillate.  President  Barry  believed  it  to  be  a  promising  berry. 
Mr.  Woodward  said  it  is  the  most  productive  of  all  on  poor  land,  and  very  pro- 
ductive on  rich.  The  entire  run  of  the  crop  averages  very  large.  Not  of  the* 
highest  quality,  but  much  better  than  many  called  good. 


BEST  MARKET  PEARS  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

r  "  Are  Le  Conte,  or  any  of  the  China  and  Japanese  varieties  iikely  to  prove  * 
valuable  here,  and  are  they  as  liable  to  '  fire-blight'  as  other  sorts?" 

Mr.  Ellwanger  named  Bartlett.  President  Barry  named  Boussock  and 
Duchess.  Mr.  Zimmerman  named  Howell,  Clairgeau,  and  Beurre  Superfin,. 
Mr.  Bronson  thought  there  is  as  much  money  in  Boussock  as  any;  also  named 
Lawrence.    Ellwanger  named  d'Anjou,  Nelis,  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Mr.  Cay  wood  said  that  he  was  surprised  that  pomologists,  who  are  rejecting, 
'pears  because  of  inferior  flavor,  should  recommend  Boussock. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  was  asked  how  they  keep  their  pears  so  that  they  look  sa 
beautiful  on  exhibition.  He  replied  that  they  keep  them  in  their  packing- 
house, which  is  over  a  cellar,  and  the  sides  and  also  ceiHng  are  double,  and 
filled  in  between  with  saw-dust.  They  are  kept  in  boxes,  and  kept  as  nearly 
of  uniform  temperature  as  possible  by  ventilation. 

Mr.  Bronson  said  Kieffer  sold  in  market  very  well. 

Mr.  Willard  said  Le  Conte  will  endure  our  winters,  but  is  worth  nothing 
after  you  get  it.  Kieffer  is  a  pretty  good  pear  and  sells  well;  gave  an  instance 
where  it  sold  higher  than  Clairgeau.  Woodward. — Kieffer  produces  a  hand- 
some pear,  and  good  for  those  who  like  them;  his  folks  do  not,  and  leave  themr 
lying  on  the  ground  all  winter,  and  even  the  mice  will  not  eat  them.  Mr. 
Hexamer  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  Kieffer  to  be  in  an  eatable  condition. 

Market  Grapes.  —  "Which  is  the  profitable  market  grape  for  Western  New- 
York,  and  which  the  best  three  for  market,  and  the  best  three  for  family  use 

Mr.  D.  M.  Dunning,  Auburn,  named  Catawba.  Worden  is  not  shipping, 
well. 

F.  A.  Hixson,  Vine  Valley,  said  his  most  profitable  are  Catawba,  Delaware,, 
and  Concord.  For  family  use  would  substitute  Brighton  for  Concord.  Jere- 
miah Gardner,  city,  named  Barry  as  one  of  the  best  market  grapes,  and  will 
outsell  Concord;  incHned  to  overbear.  Mr.  Cay  wood  spoke  favorably  of 
Barry.  Mr.  Snow  said  that  on  Keuka  and  Seneca  Lakes  they  are  not  agreed^ 
some  preferring  Catawba,  some  Delaware,  and  others  Concord.  Mr.  Wells^, 
Onondaga,  said  Catawba  will  not  ripen  with  them ;  Delaware,  Concord,  and 
Niagara  are  preferred  there.  Dr.  Beadle  said  Worden  is  a  profi  able  grape  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  Hoag  named  Concord,  Delaware,  and  Niagara.  Thought  whens 
Niagara  becomes  abundant  there  will  not  be  much  sale  for  Concord.  Niagara 
is  a  good  shipping  grape ;  sent  some  to  Winnipeg,  and  they  arrived  in  good 
order.  Mr.  Barber. — Catawba  is  the  most  profitable  in  Naples.  Mr.Vandusea 
has  a  vineyard  of  Niagaras,  set  two  years  ago;  last  season  they  bore  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  pounds  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Wells  sent  several  varieties  to  Dakota^, 
and  Niagara  got  through  in  best  condition. 

Paper  Ba.gs  for  Grapes. — What  is  the  result  of  their  use?" 

Mr.  Wells  used  2,000  paper  bags  in  August,  and  it  made  no  difference  io 
tim :  of  ripening.    The  bags  keep  them  in  good  condition  as  long  as  you  wisfe. 
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to  leave  them  hanging  on  the  vines;  keep  them  from  soiling  when  near  the 
gT»ound  Mr.  Hoag  put  on  bags  two  weeks  after  out  of  blossom,  kept  them  in 
iisne  condition,  and  can  be  left  on  the  vines  after  frosts.  You  can  leave  them 
<m  after  picking,  and  will  protect  from  freezing.  Whoever  uses  bags  should 
clip  the  lower  corner  to  provide  for  escape  of  water.  They  are  a  protection 
from  birds.  Cost  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand.  Slip  a  bag  on  a  bunch,  turn 
over  corner,  stick  a  pin  through,  and  will  soon  rust  so  it  will  not  come  out.  A 
man  can  put  on  from  1,500  to  2,000  a  day. 

"Retarding  Fruit  House. — What  is  the  best  method  of  constructing  houses 
t  o  retard  the  ripening  of  fruit 

Mr.  Snow  said,  Catawba  grapes  are  kept  in  cellars  or  in  rooms  partly  above 
and  partly  below  ground,  made  frost-proof,  with  enough  circulation  of  air  to 
carry  off  moisture,  and  change  atmosphere.  Mr.  Van  Dusen  said,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  grapes  out  in  the  open  air,  covering  nights,  as  long  as  possible. 
Mr.  Sanderson  is,  first  careful  in  picking,  so  as  to  break  none  from  the  stem; 
keeps  outside  as  long  as  possible ;  opens  cellar  windows  nights,  and  closes  in 
day  time,  as  long  as  safe ;  then  keeps  in  a  dark  cellar,  covered  with  papers. 
Mr.  Green  can  keep  them  in  dry  sawdust  through  the  winter.  Dr.  Sturtevant 
lias  Concords  in  cellar  in  picking-boxes,  in  good  condition,  now.  Mr.  Wells 
|>uts  them  in  baskets,  covers  with  leaves,  and  hangs  up  in  cellar. 

Testing  New  Fruits. — "  When  the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  sends  it  out  to 
be  tested^  is  the  tester's  first  duty  to  the  originator  or  the  public?    In  other  words,  if 
he  variety  proves  unworthy,  should  the  tester  make  it  public,  even  to  the  detriment  of 
he  originator?  " 

Mr.  Woodward  believed  originators  of  new  fruits  had  as  much  right  to  them 
as  inventors  of  machines.  Many  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  what 
they  can  get.  Mr.  Augur  put  the  Jewell  into  hands  to  test  it,  and  one  man 
lias  ten  thousand  plants  that  he  put  out  for  his  own  use.  Originators  have 
never  been  paid  for  their  work ;  have  never  received  one  dollar,  where  they 
ought  to  have  received  one  hundred  dollars.  We  greatly  need,  in  this  coun- 
try, stations  to  test  new  fruits.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
promises  not  to  send  out  any  put  in  their  hands  to  test.  New  fruits  should  be 
placed  in  these  stations  for  testing.  The  first  duty  of  the  tester  is  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  unless  he  does  report  against  those  that  prove  unfavorable,  it  will  be 
of  little  use. 

Roses  — "  Which  are  the  best  dozen  hardy  hybrid perpetuals  for  the  average  culti- 
Dotor,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of  protecting  in  winter  when  protection  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  George  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  presented  the  following  list : — 

Best  dozen  hardy  hybrid  perpetual  roses  for  the  average  cultivator :  Al- 
fred Colomb,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Kugenie  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  John  Hopper,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Paul 
Neyron,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Francois  Michelon, 
Caroline  de  Sansal. 

The  varieties  on  this  list  are  hardy  in  this  climate,  but  all  roses  are  better 
for  a  light  covering.  I  hill  up  the  earth  about  six  inches,  or  cover  them  about 
one  foot  with  leaves  or  straw.  Evergreen  branches  are  also  good  for  protec- 
Jtioa. 
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RECEIPTS. 

1884. 

Nov.     24.    Balance  on  hand,  per  last  report   $1,083  75 

1885. 

May     14.    State  appropriation   1,000  00 

Dec.       1.    Memberships  received  to  date   150  00 
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Express  and  telegraph,  and  circulars  

Paid  janitor  at  Board  of  Trade  room   

"    premiums  on  exhibits  at  Annual  Meeting. 

"    circulars  New  Orleans  Exhibition,  etc  


Lecturers  at  Farmers'  Institutes  : 

H.  G.  Tryon  

G.  H.  Miller  

Wm.  Miller  

W.  W.  Farnsworth  

L.  B.  Pierce  

G.  W.  Campbell  '  

S.  H.  Hurst  

Paid  A.  C.  Armstrong,  stenographer  

sundry  express  charges — Secretary   

Allison  &  Smith's  bill,  engraving,  etc  

express  charges  to  Columbus  

postage  stamps  for  circulars — Secretary  

W.  H.  Ragan,  Miss.  Valley  Hort.  Reports  

express  on  Indiana  Reports  

stamps  for  circulars — Secretary  

posters,  and  putting  up — State  Fair  Meeting... 

for  Board  of  Trade  Room   

postage  stamps  and  wrappers — Annual  Report 
express  charges  on  Reports  from  Columbus... 

express  charges  on  fruits  to  Grand  Rapids  

Myers  Bros,  bill,  printing  Report  

F.  T.  Evans,  printing  circulars  and  envelopes 

postage  stamps  for  reports   

express  charges  on  Wisconsin  Reports  

express  charges  on  Reports  to  Willoughby  

stamps  and  envelopes  for  Annual  Meeting  

printer's  bill  for  circulars.  Annual  Meeting  


$2  75 
2  25 

55  00 
5  25 


13  30 
17  35 

11  50 

15  75 
29  95 

2  00 
10  05 
60  00 

2  95 

14  60 
25 

3  00 
25  50 

35 
3  00 

3  50 

2  50 

12  00 
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5  25 

45  00 

4  80 

3  50 
75 
35 
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Amounts  carried  over   $379  50  $2,233  75 
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1885.      Amount  brought  over   $379  50  $2,233^75 

Dec.      4.    Ad  Interim  expenses : 

N.  Ohmer,  President   63  50 

H.  Y.  Beebe,  Vice  President   39  98 

Leo  Weltz,  Treasurer   63  46 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary   39  10 

Yf.  W.  Farnsworth   58  90 

Wm.  Miller   24  95 

E.  H.  Cushman   29  20 

L.  B.  Pierce   17  65 

F.  E.  Palmer   30  75 

G.  H.  Miller   8  30 

Daniel  Duer   25  50 

W.  J.  Green    41  60 

Matthew  Crawford   10  00 

N.  H.  Albaugh   11  10 

A.  G.  Babcox,  delegate  ,   20  52 

5.]  'Premiums  paid  at  Annual  Meeting   60  00 

31.1^ Secretary's  salary  one  year,  to  date   300  00 

$1,224  00 

Amount^paid  toJJ.  J.  Harrison, ^Treasurer   1,009  75 
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To  Governor  J.  B.  ForaJcer: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Agncul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  year  1885. 
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benefit  the  Station  was  established. 
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William  R.  Lazenby,  Director. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Ohi^  Agriciilfural  Experiment  Station  was  establisherl  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  General  Agsemblv,  approved  April  17,  1882,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
iaiereats  of  Practical  and  iScientifin  Agiiuulture,  and  lor  the  development  cf  the  vast 
agricultural  resources  of  the  State." 

The  experimenis  and  investigations  are  carried  on  both  in  the  field  and  laboratory, 
and  deal  with  the  following  great  agriciiltural  interests,  viz.:  (1.)  Gmin  Raising. 
(2.)  Stock  FarmiLg  and  Dairy  Husbandry.  (3.)  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture.  (4.) 
Forestry. 

The  Station  is  prepared  to  test  varieties;  to  analyze  and  test  fertilizers  and 
manures,  soils,  waters,  milks,  caltle-foods,  etc.;  to  examine  seeds  that  are  suspected 
of  being  unsound  or  adulterated  ;  to  identify  Mnd  nam*^  weecis  and  oiher  plants;  to 
investigate  and  describe,  when  known,  the  habits  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects, 
and  other  work  of  a  similar  character  that  prt^perly  C(  nies  within  its  province. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  make  the  Station  as  widely  ueeful  as  its 
limited  appropriation  will  permit.  To  this  end  we  earnestly  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  people  and  prtss  of  the  State. 

All  communications  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  topics  will  be  faiily  consid- 
ered, and,  as  lar  as  possible,  promptly  answered.  Detailed  reports  of  experiments, 
carefully  and  conscientiouf-ly  made,  will  aid  the  Station  in  its  work.  Any  citizen  of 
Ohio,  who  is  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  i-giiculiure,  has  the  rijiht  to  apply  to  the 
Station  for  any  information  it  can  render,  and  the  Station  will  cheerfully  respond  to 
all  applications,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  pow(-r. 

Samples  of  different  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bailey,  and  other  grains;  the 
seeds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  ;  veget;  bles  an<i  flow^  rs,  that  are  true  to  name  ;  speci- 
mens of  grasses,  weeds,  and  other  plants  that  may  be  of  interest;  sections  of  ditier- 
ent  varieties  of  wood  ;  specimens  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  ;  th«  se,  and  other 
articles  and  mateiials  illustrative  of  any  department  of  agriculture,  whU  be  gladly 
rd»  eived. 

Address  all  communications  to 

William  R.  Lazenby,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS  AND  OFFICES 


AT  THE 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oh  'o  : 

Gentlemen  :  We  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Director  and  other  officers  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  188B, 

The  work  carried  on  the  past  year  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  investiga- 
tions begun  when  the  Station  was  organized,  together  with  SQch  additional  ex- 
periments as  means  and  opportunity  hive  rendered  possible.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  substantial  progress. 

Letters  from  all  portions  of  the  country  cordially  commend  the  work  that  is 
being  done,  and  we  feel  justified  in  renewing  the  assertion  of  last  year,  that  for 
the  money  expended  no  public  institution  is  doing  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
cidzens  of  our  State 

The  contents  of  this  and  former  reports  bespeak  the  degree  of  success  that 
has  attended  our  efforts. 

It  is  confidendy  expected  that  the  Experiment  Station  will  have  a  still  wider 
scope  in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  Thus  far  its  work  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  directed  to  a  comparaliv^eiy  few  staple  crops. 

Henceforth  it  will  seek  to  embrace  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
more  in  detail,  giving  prominence,  as  heretofore  to  staple  products,  while 
devoting  as  much  altendon  as  possible  to  stock-feeding,  breeding  and  dairy 
husbandry,  not  neglecting  the  meadow,  orchard  and  forest;  in  shoit,  to  study 
and  report  upon  all  subjects  about  which  the  farmer  most  needs  to  know.  It 
is  designed  to  increase  the  working  force  of  the  Station  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Veterinarian,  an  Entomologist,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Experiments  in 
Forestry. 

Thus  officered  and  equipped,  the  Station  looks  hopefully  to  new  achieve- 
ments, and  wider  fields  of  usefulness. 

EMMETT  MIX, 
President  of  Board  of  Control, 

W.  N.  Co  WD  EN, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Control, 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  together  with  the 
nature  and  scope  of  its  work  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  previous  reports. 

This  work  has  gone  on  without  interruption  the  past  year,  and  is  herewith 
presented  in  detail. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Station  is  to  suggest  improvement  in  farm  and 
garden  management.  It  seeks  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  practical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  Its  aim  is  to  show  how  the  products  of  the  farm  may 
be  increased,  and  the  cost  of  production  diminished. 

Experiments  that  "lead  to  reliable  conclusions  require  skill,  time  and  money. 
The  Station  has  faithfully  devoted  whatever  of  these  requisites  it  had  at  com- 
mand to  the  ol  jsct  for  which  it  was  established. 

SUMMARY  OF  YE\r's  WORK. 

As  heretofore,  field  experiments  with  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  have  claimed 
a  large  share  of  the  Station's  c^ttention. 

In  addition  to  this  some  feeding  experiments  have  been  undertaken,  and 
numerous  special  investigations  have  been  made. 

In  connection  w  i  h  this  work  the  climatic  conditions  have  been  regularly 
noted;  numerous  chemical  analyses  have  been  made;  observations  have  been 
instituted  to  study  the  effect  of  special  commercial  fertilizers  ;  the  best  methods 
of  meeting  certain  insect  enemies  and  checking  plant  diseases;  experiments  in 
cross  fertiliztion  have  been  repeated  and  the  study  of  weedy  plants  continued. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  has  been  extensive  and  varied.  Over  twenty  five  hundred  letters  have 
been  answered  by  the  Station  officers  during  the  past  yeir.  They  were  mainly 
of  inquiry  and  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Many  of 
these  letters  asked  for  information  concerning  varieties  of  grain,  grass,  fruit, 
vegetables,  noxious  weeds  and  injurious  insects.  Others  inquired  about  the 
management  of  stock,  the  preservation  and  use  of  farm  yard  manure,  the  appli- 
cation of  commercial  fertilizers,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  many  other  subjects 
pertaining  to  agricultural  practice.  All  communications  of  this  character  have 
been  fairly  considered,  and  with  few  exceptions  promptly  answered. 

TESTING  THE  PURITY  AND  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

This  continues  to  be  a  very  useful  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Station,  and 
the  oft  repeated  assurances  of  losses  averted  by  means  of  tests  made,  are  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  importance. 

Good  crops  cannot  be  raised  from  poor  seed,  no  matter  how  favorable  all 
other  conditions  of  success  may  be. 
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The  saving  to  the  State  by  the  improved  methods  of  selecting  and  preserving 
seed  corn  alone,  is  worth  many  times  the  whole  cost  of  the  Station  since  its 
establishment.    Special  attention  is  called  to  this  portion  of  the  report. 

NAMING  PLANTS  AND  INSECTS. 

A  larger  number  of  specimens  of  weeds,  grasses  and  other  plant?,  grain, 
fruitand  insects  have  been  sent  to  the  Station  for  name  a  id  history  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before.  These  specimens,  almost  without  excepiion,  have  been 
indentified  and  fully  described.  Speciil  pains  is  taken  to  give  al'  the  informa- 
tion possible  regaiding  the  history,  habits  and  remedies  for  weeds  and  insect 
pests. 

DETECTING  BOGUS  BUTTER. 

Few  subjects  are  attracting  more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  adul- 
teration and  counterfeiting  of  butter.  Some  recent  experiments  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agricul  ure  at  Washington,  appear  to  j^ive  conclusive  evidence 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  genuine  buiter  could  be  readily  disiinguished 
from  butter  substitutes.  An  eiaiiorale investigation  of  this  subject  by  the  chem- 
ist of  the  Station  has  led  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  report  on  this  subject  is  of  great  interest,  and  will  repay  careful  study. 

FORESTRY. 

A  State  Forestry  Commission  having  been  appointed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
with  a  special  appropriation  for  carrying  on  its  work,  the  Station  has  done  but 
little  the  past  year  in  extending  its  experiments  in  forest-tree  culture.  Some- 
thing has  been  done,  ho  wever,  and  earnest  attention  is  called  to  this  poition  of 
the  Report.  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  State 
that  demand  more  serious  attention. 

The  Station  is  endeavoring  to  show  how  our  best  timber  trees  can  be  cheaply 
and  successfully  grown  from  seed;  %\hich  are  the  best  varieties  for  different 
soils  and  exposures ;  the  best  methods  of  transplanting  and  trimming  ;  the  btst 
time  to  cut,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  preserving  timber. 

To  do  this  wisely  is  to  render  the  State  a  service  of  signal  value. 

STATION  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  brief  bulletins,  circulars  and  notes  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  pulDlished.  These  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the  agricultural 
press,  and  have  received  many  words  of  commendation.  As  no  provision  is 
made  by  the  act  establishing  the  Station  for  any  publication  except  for  the 
annual  report,  with  the  means  at  command  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
issuing  frtquent  bulletins.  A  slight  increase  in  the  appropriation  would  pro- 
vide lor  the  prompt  disseminaiion  of  the  results  of  the  Staiijn's  work 

Arrangements  are  now  being  perfected  by  means  of  which  the  leading  agri- 
cultural journals  and  other  newspapers  of  ttie  State  will  serve  as  efficient 
means  of  communication  between  the  Station  and  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
created. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Station  has  received  many  valuable  donations,  for 
which  it  returns  heartfelt  thanks.  These  giUs  not  only  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  work,  but  show  that  its  labors  are  cordially  approved. 
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The  kind  words  with  which  the  last  report  was  received  have  greatly  encour- 
aged the  Board  of  Control  and  officers.  Working  without  any  adequate  com- 
pensation, the  assurance  that  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  are  appreciated  by  those  btst  fitted  to  judge,  is  a  welcome  reward. 
Friendly  counsel  and  cordial  co  operation  cannot  lail  to  inspire  new  zeal  in  all 
connecred  with  the  direct  management  of  the  Station. 

It  is  the  earaest  purpose  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  direction  has  been 
given,  to  keep  the  Station  up  to  the  high  ideal  with  which  it  started. 

The  Sration  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  any  special 
chss.  It  has  a  wide  scope,  and  aims  to  benefit  all  who  will  mingle  ihonght 
with  work.  Through  its  teaching,  practice  may  obtain  the  benefit  which  science 
can  confer,  and  science  may  be  gu  ded  into  broader  fields  of  uselulness  under 
the  suggestive  needs  that  only  practice  can  point  out. 

William  R,  Lazenby, 

Director. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FIELD  EXPERIMENTS. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 


The  experiment  plots  of  wheat  were  almost  a  total  failure  the  past  year  from 
the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  work  was  never  better  than  during  the  fall  of 
188-1,  but,  unfortunately,  the  field  lay  bare  of  snow,  and  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, so  that  wind  and  frost  had  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  worst.  The  plants 
were  not  heaved  or  broken,  and  this  led  us  to  hope  that  many  would  revive 
with  the  spring  rains,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed,  except  in  a  few  instances 
as  hereafter  noted. 

As  early  as  practicable  one-half  of  each  plot  was  harrowed  and  rolled,  but 
v/ithout  any  effect.  P>om  a  lar^e  majority  o^  the  plants  new  roois  started,  but 
the  vitality  was  so  much  exhausted,  and  the  sprmg  weather  being  unfavorable, 
there  was  no  growth  above  ground,  and  they  were  soon  entirely  dead.  Several 
examinations  of  the  ground  in  early  spring,  showed  that  the  frost  had  penetrated 
two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  wheat  fields  of  the  University  Farm  Department  were  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  experiment  field,  sicuated  oo  the  Olentangy  bottom,  except 
one  field  which  extended  a  short  distance  on  the  upland.  The  crop  on 
these  fields  was  quite  good,  not  up  to  the  average  produced  here,  but  much  better 
than  the  averag'^  of  the  Scale.  In  the  spring  the  plants  on  these  fields  appeared 
to  be  frozen  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  on  the  experiment  plots,  but  they  very 
soo.n  showed  signs  of  vitality,  and  produced  yields  as  hereafter  given.  The 
difference  in  elevation  between  the  upland  and  lowland  is  30  to  50  feet.  The 
soil  of  the  upland  is  a  brownish  gray  clay  loam.  The  bottom  land  is  a  black 
loam  and  alluvial  deposit,  which  scarcely  ever  suffers  from  lack  of  moisture. 
The  soil  of  the  experiment  field  is  quite  apt  to  suffer  from  this  cause. 

The  bottom  fields  had  some  slight  protection  from  a  fringe  of  forest  trees 
along  the  river.    The  yields  from  the  fields  of  the  farm  were  as  follows : 

A^'elvet  Chaff,  field  No.  1   8  acres;  15.7  bushels  per  acre. 

2   14     "  19.1 

3   5  "  21.4 

Martin's  Amber   ]*  "  24.0 

Valley   4^  "  15.1  " 

Finley   4h  32.2 

It  did  not  occur  to  us  in  the  early  spring  to  examine  the  bottom  fields  to  see 
how  deep  they  were  frozen.  We  do  not  offer  any  one  special  reason  for  the 
different  results  of  these  fields  situated  so  nearly  together,  but  have  set  forth 
the  points  of  difference  in  the  conditions  of  each.  In  some  localities  upland 
wheat  survived  and  lowland  wheat  was  destroyed,  and  I'/re  rersi.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  amount  of  moisture,  and  the  exposure  to  and  severity  of  the  winds 
are  important  factors  in  the  question. 

Of  the  Station's  variety  experiments  in  large  plots,  but  one  produced  any 
appreciable  crop.    This  was  Russian  May;   a  variety  not  noticeable  for  any 
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especially  good  qualities.  It  somewhat  resembles  Finley.  It  had  about  15  per 
cent,  of  a  stand  and  yielded  11  pounds  of  wheat  from  of  an  acre.  The  straw 
was  too  weedy  to  be  weighed.  This  plot  was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the 
field.  Two  other  plots  near  the  fence,  and  at  limes  protected  by  snow,  pro- 
duced a  few  bundles  of  wheat     Of  this  small  yield  no  notice  was  taken. 

Velvet  Chaff  in  the  same  series  of  plots,  was  entirely  destroyed,  yet  pro- 
duced a  partial  crop  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  as  will  appear  further  on. 

The  varieties  sown  in  small  plots  which  made  any  stand  at  all  are  here 
noted : 

Alabama,  just  a  few  stalks. 
Big  Frame,  about  40  per  cent. 
Blue  Stem,  about  30  per  cent. 
Canada  Club,  jast  a  few  stalks. 
Golden  Drop,  about  5  per  cent. 
Hicks,  few  stalks. 

Hungarian  White  Chaff,  few  stalks. 
Menonite,  about  40  per  cent. 
Red  Chaff,  about  5  per  cent. 
Red  May,  about  8  per  cent. 
Kice,  few  stalks. 
Rickenbrod,  few  stalks. 
Ru^si'in  May,  about  50  per  cent. 
Siberian,  about  80  per  cent. 
Small  Frame,  40  per  cent. 
Yellow  Missouri,  about  30  per  cent. 
Zimmerman,  about  90  per  cent. 

The  ordinary  plot  of  Zimmerman  was  entirely  destroyed,  while  the  plot 
resulting  from  the  best  selections  of  two  previous  years  produced  nearly  full 
crop. 

AH  other  selections  aside  from  this  were  entirely  lost,  so  also  were  the  plants 
from  crosses  made  the  previous  ^eason. 

Aside  irom  Zimmerman  just  mentioned,  the  most  noticeable  stand  was  Sibe- 
rian. This  is  a  late  not  especially  promising  wheat,  but  made  a  remarkable 
record  wh-n  almost  everything  was  destroyed  around  it.  We  were  able  to 
re-sow  nearly  all  our  former  list  of  varieties  this  fall  and  added  to  it  a  large 
number  of  ne  .v  ones.  The  special  work  with  varieties  will  be  further  noticed 
after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  field  plots. 

None  of  the  plots  of  fertilizer- work  weie  cut  separately,  the  best  stand  being 
only  about  two  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  where 
fresh  horse  manure  was  used  not  a  stalk  appeared.  Where  composted  manures 
were  used  there  was  in  each  instance  a  slight  stand.  The  animal  manures 
were  all  aoplied  as  a  top  dressing,  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per  acre.  This  prac- 
tically amounted  to  a  light  mulch.  Of  the  special  manures,  occasionally  one 
plot  appeared  to  show  some  slight  advantage  over  another,  but  this  was  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  admit  of  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Incidental  dif- 
ferences of  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  must  always  be  considered  as  elements  of  varia- 
bleness in  field  experiments. 

In  the  case  of  the  plot  treated  with  horse  manure,  above  mentioned,  the 
destruction  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  little  doubt  about  the  manure  helping 
to  produce  the  result.  This  plot  was  one  of  the  most  rank  in  fall  growth,  and 
those  who  re^d  the  Station  report  for  1884  will  remember  that  the  plot  treated 
with  fresh  horse  manure  produced  the  maximum  yield  of  wheat.  No  doubt 
the  vigorous  fall  growth  made  the  plants  of  this  plot  more  tender  than  those  of 
others. 
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THICK  AND  THIN  SEEDING. 

The  work  in  thick  and  thin  seeding  made  sufficient  stand  to  warrant  the 
harvesting  of  the  plots  separately.  The  per  cent,  of  stand  seems  to  have  been 
greater  or  less  according  as  tht-re  was  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  seed  used. 
The  crop  was  very  slight  on  the  thinnest  sown  plots,  but  all  were  cut  and 
threshed  that  the  record  might  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  yields  were 
as  follows  from  y'g-acre  plots: 


Seed  per  acre. 

Weight 
of  grain  f  lom 
plot. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Lbs. 

Bus.  Lbs. 

1 

Two  pecks  ,  

4 

1  4 

2 

Three  pecks   

1  48 

3 

3  20 

4 

12 

3  12 

5 

m 

4  44 

6 

19 

5  4 

7 

23i 

6  12 

8 

2ai 

7  32 

One  comparison  will  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  yield  was  greater  than 
the  rate  of  mcrease  in  seed. 

The  increase  in  seed  used  on  plots  one  to  eight  was  450  per  cent.,  and 
the  increase  of  yield  is  i  06  par  cent. 

The  straw  of  these  plots  was  not  weighed  on  account  of  being  very  weedy. 

From  previous  tests  we  should  unhesicatingly  say  that  four  pecks  oi  seed  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  per  acre,  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  and  there  are  no 
excep.ional  climatic  conditions;  the  inference  is  quite  plain  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  increased  amount  of  plants  per  acre  acted  as  a  protection  and 
enabled  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the  plants  to  survive. 

ThiS;  however,  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  thick  seeding,  as  in 
the  case  above,  nine  pecks  per  acre  failed  to  produce  more  than  one  fourth  of 
a  crop.  To  attempt  to  overcome  exceptional  climatic  conditions  by  heavy 
seeding  would  not  be  advisable. 

Perhaps  the  only  occasion  where  thick  seeding  can  be  recommended  is 
where  a  farm  r  so  poorly  prepares  his  soil  that  part  of  the  seed  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  grow,  or  where  poor  seed  is  used. 

None  of  the  plots  in  methods  ot  culture  or  early  snd  late  seeding  were  har- 
vested. Of  the  latter,  plots  sown  as  late  as  October  6  stood  as  well  as  those 
sown  earlier.    Velvet  Chaff  variety  was  used  throughout  all  the  general  work. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  VARIETIES. 

The  Station  has  not  heretofore  discussed  the  origin  of  wheat  or  the  history 
of  its  many  varieties,  considering  it  more  curious  than  practical.  Much  has 
been  done,  however,  in  the  wiy  of  collecting  as  many  varieties  as  possible 
and  cultivating  thfm  under  similar  conditions  for  comparison  and  study.  This 
we  think  is  of  importance  and  may  result  in  much  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  variety  names  are  local  names  for  the  same  wheat,  or  that 
many  of  the  varieties  have  come  into  existence  through  the  local  influence  of 
climate  and  culture,  changing  the  characteristics  as  to  color,  etc.  The  vast 
number  of  varieties  which  could  now  be  collected  from  different  sources  in  this 
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country  form  a  babel-like  confusion  of  names  out  of  which  one  must  be  well 
informed  to  select  those  few  that  are  most  desirable. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  have  attempted  to  compare  and  class- 
ify the  different  varieiies  wh;ch  we  have  grown,  with  a  vie a'-  of  simplifying; 
their  nomenclature  or  at  least  furnishing  lis  s  of  approximate  synonyms,  so  that 
the  farmer  and  setdsman  would  be  able,  in  a  meisure,  to  group  those  varieties 
together  which  are  quite  similar.  We  oisclaim  any  intention  of  setting  up  a 
botanical  classification  which  can  be  recrgn  z;d  by  all,  for,  in  fact,  the  charac- 
teristics upon  which  the  grouping  rests  are  so  subjec:  to  change  by  selection  and 
climatic  infl.iei  ce  that  even  broad  groups  would  need  to  be  frequen.ly  revised. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  many  varieties  cultivated  in  different  p  trts  o  the  coun- 
try under  names  four.d  in  our  list  which  would  l  Ot  answer  to  the  description 
we  give  them.  This  only  argues  the  more  need  that  some  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion should  be  made.  Unfortunately,  we  were  n*^t  able  to  carry  this  s'udy  for- 
ward as  we  had  hoped  this  year,  on  account  of  losirg  the  trial  plots,  but  the 
varieties  have  been  resoA^n  and  the  list  largely  increased. 

The  t  vo  general  divisions  of  wheat  into  Bearded  and  Smooth  varieties  are 
recognized  by  all.  The  grouping  here  given  is  based  upon  color  of  glumes 
and  berry,  and  condi:ion  of  head  as  to  bring  bearded  or  smooth.  Those 
which  mo^t  closely  resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance  come  at  the  head 
of  each  list  and  are  marked  with  the  astensk  C'').  In  several  c^ses  these  are 
then  folio v\'ed  by  odier  names  which  bear  resemblances  in  color  and  other  points. 


FIRST  GROUP. 

Characteristics . — Glumes  aw^ned  or  bearded, 
head  and  kern  .-1  usually  medium  or  large  lize. 


bronze  colored,  red  kernel 


1. 

^^Australian. 

9. 

'!'Red  A'i,ber. 

2 

-•^Bo)  er. 

10. 

^!^Red  Saa. 

3. 

Buck  eve. 

11. 

'!-^R:d  Russian. 

4. 

'^California  B'ue  Stem. 

12. 

^Scott's  Bearded. 

5. 

*  Jornell  No.  4. 

13. 

'^Swamp. 

6. 

^T)att  Red. 

14. 

*  Pa  manian  Red. 

7. 

'i^Lancaster. 

15. 

*Tubcan  Amb^r. 

8. 

*Aleciccrranean. 

SECOND 

GROUP. 

Characteristics.  —  Glumes  awnless  or  smooth,  bronze  colored,  r( 

head  and  kernel  usually  medium  or  large  size. 

1. 

^^German  Amber. 

6 

*Red  Ful  z. 

.  2. 

^Mammoth  Red. 

7. 

^Siberian. 

3. 

*  vlcGhee's  Red. 

8 

*Shumaker. 

4. 

^Vlichigan  Amber. 

9. 

*S  jUvhern  Amber. 

5. 

*Pool. 

10. 

Winter  Pearl. 

THI  <D 

GROUP. 

Characteris'ics. — Glumes  awnless  and  bronze  colored,  white  kernel;  head 
and  kernel  usually  large. 


*Clawson. 
^^Cornell  No.  2. 
^Lincoln. 

'-J^Ro  al  Australian. 
*  White  Eldorado. 


9. 


*  Rural  No.  5. 
*ShumakerXClawson. 
Blue  Stem. 
Sandomirka. 


*  Those  marked  with  asterisk  (*)  in  third  grouj  are  very  similar  in  appearance 
having  in  each  case  almost  typical  Clawson  heads.  The  others  resemble  the  Claw- 
son  only  in  color. 
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FOURTH  GROUP. 

Characteristics. — Glumes  awned  and  white,  red  kernel;  head  and  kerne^ 


usually  medium  or  large  size. 

1.    *  Alabama. 

8. 

*Mich  Wick. 

2.  ^American. 

9 

*Nigger. 

3.    *Bearded  Treadwell. 

10. 

^Shaffer. 

4.    *  Bennett. 

11. 

*The'iss. 

5.  ^Democrat. 

12. 

*Valley. 

6.  *E_?yptian. 

13. 

^White  Blue  Stem. 

7.    *  Golden  Prolific. 

14. 

*Wysar's  Eureka. 

FIFTH  GROUP. 

Characteristics. — Glumes  awnless  and  white,  red  kernel;  head  and  kernel 
usually  small  or  medium  size. 


1. 

*Big  Frame. 

19. 

*Small  Frame. 

2. 

'^Big  May. 

20. 

*  Tennessee  Amber. 

3. 

^Cornell  No.  3. 

21. 

^White  Rose. 

4. 

*Diehl. 

'11. 

^Yellow  Blue  Stem. 

5. 

*DiehlX  Egyptian. 

23. 

^Yellow  Missouri. 

6. 

'l^Early  May. 

24. 

^Zimmerman. 

7. 

^Emporium. 

25. 

Canadian  Express. 

8. 

^Emporium  Scott. 

26. 

Champion  Amber. 

9. 

*FinIey. 

27. 

Fultzo  Clawson. 

10. 

^i^Fultz. 

28. 

Heckman. 

11. 

^Golden  Drop. 

29. 

Palestine. 

12. 

^Golden  Straw. 

30. 

Rice. 

13. 

*Heighes  Prolific. 

31. 

Rogers. 

14. 

*  Hungarian  White  Chafi". 

32. 

Scott. 

15. 

^^Kentucky  White. 

33. 

Scott's  Smooth. 

16. 

^-J^Red  Chaff. 

34. 

Travis. 

17. 

'l^Red  Mav. 

35. 

York  White  Chaff. 

18. 

^  Rocky  Mountain. 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

Characteristics. — Glumes  awned  and  white;  white  kernel. 

1.    Smith's  Improved.        2.    White  Rogers.        3.    Wild  Goose. 


Characteristics. 

1.  *  Armstrong. 

2.  ^Arnold's  Hybrid. 
*Gold  Medal. 


SEVENTH  GROUP. 

Glumes  awnless  and  white  ; 

8. 
9. 
10. 


*rappannock. 
*Treadwell  Smooth. 
Cornell,  No.  1. 
Grecian. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


white  kernel. 

Ostery. 

Porter. 

Powers. 

Rickenbrode. 

Russian,  No.  2. 

Washington. 

White  Mountain. 


The  following  come  under  this  group  according  to  color,  but  do  not  resem- 
ble the  foregoing  varieties  much  in  other  respects.  Thus  they  form  a  group 
themselves. 

1.  *Landrfeth.  I       8.    ^Silver  Chaff. 

2.  ^Martin's  Ajnber.  I       4.    *White  Mountain. 
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EIGHTH  GROUP. 

Characteristics.  —  Glumes  awned,  bronze  colored,  red  kernel;  heads  medium 
size  or  large,  spikelets  arranged  in  distinctly  opposite  rows  and  closely  packed 
on  the  rachis,  giving  the  head  a  peculiar  square  appearance. 

1.  Andrews,  No.  4.  I       3.    Michigan  Bronze. 

2.  Brady  Lake.  '       4.    Sibley's  Hybrid. 

NINTH  GROUP. 

Characteristics. — Glumes  awnless  and  white,  red  kernel;  resembles  above  in 
arrangement  of  spikelets,  though  not  so  closely  set.  Number  2  has  bronze 
colored  glumes. 

1.    American  Eclipse.       2.    Canada  Club.       3.    Waj  ne  Co.  Select. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roscoe  is  a  peculiar,  small  square  set  head,  awnless  bronze  glumes. 

There  are  several  varieties  called  Velvet  and  Velvet  Chaff,  these  are  mostly 
characterized  by  a  velvety  fuzz  on  the  chaff  or  glumes.  They  are  awned 
bronze,  and  awnless  white.  We  have  several  varieties,  but  the  one  of  most  im- 
portance and  which  the  Station  has  distributed  is  a  red  chaff  bearded  variety 
with  medium  size  red  kernel. 

WHEAT  TESTS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  'J  HE  STATE. 

The  Station  has  for  three  years  endeavored  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible 
such  varieties  of  wheat  as  were  thought  most  promising  and  not  generally  dis- 
tributed. And  has  also  endeavored  to  obtain  the  principal  facts  in  regard  to 
their  success  or  failure. 

In  many  cases  the  parties  receiving  the  wheat  have  failed  to  report,  and  in 
some  instmces  where  they  have  reported  from  evident  inaccuracies  or  omis- 
sion of  important  facts  the  reports  have  been  of  questionable  value. 

We  wish  to  say,  ho  wever,  that  most  of  those  reporting  have  done  exceedingly 
well  and  furnished  notes  of  value. 

The  selection  of  men  to  do  local  testing  for  the  Station  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  but  very  few  of  those  to  whom  seed  is  sent. 

Possibly  if  county  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  State  would  select  one  or 
two  of  their  members,  who  should  be  considered  the  special  agents  of  that 
society  to  look  after  work  which  the  Station  might  wish  to  have  done  in  their 
county,  it  would  accomplish  a  great  good  in  aiding  th®  Station  to  secure  reliable 
reports  and  such  assistance  as  is  desired. 

In  the  first  distribution  one  bushel  of  each  variety,  and  usually  two  varieties 
were  sent  to  each  party.  This  was  found  to  be  quite  expensive  and  it  neces- 
sitated buying  considerable  seed  which  we  have  learned  from  experience  is 
not  the  thing  to  do.  The  Station  can  have  no  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  seed 
uiless  grown  by  ourselves,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  work  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  a  large  quantity  of  but  one  or  two  varieties.  The  Station  has  been  im- 
posed upon  by  persons  selUng  us  impure  seeds  which  have  not  only  caused  the 
loss  of  that  particular  work,  but  have  been  a  great  injury  in  other  respects. 

That  the  Station  should  expend  much  of  its  means  distributing  seeds  we  do  not 
concieve  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law  by  which  it  was  established,  yet  such  work 
as  can  be  judiciously  done  in  this  line  is  doubtless  perfectly  proper. 
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The  dis'rlbation  of  wheat  for  the  second  year  was  in  smaller  qiuntities  than 
the  previojs  year,  and  last  year  entirely  in  smiU  quantities  (tvvo  to  fou'-  quarts), 
in  this  manner  reaching  a  much  larger  number  of  peop'e.  The  smallness  of 
quantity  we  have  no  doubt  deters  many  fr  )m  paying  such  attention  to  it  as  it 
stiould  receive  and  from  making  as  good  a  report  upon  it  as  they  would  have 
done  with  a  larger  quantity.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  Two 
quarts  of  seed  will  properly  sow  10  square  rods  of  ground — one-sixteentli  of  an 
acre — and  if  carefully  sown  th;s  is  suffic  em  to  produce  a  yield  of  two  or  even 
three  bushels,  which  is  ample  to  produce  a  crop  the  foliowmg  year  that 
will  furnish  seed  for  several  ordinary  farms. 

The  dis  rib  uion  fjr  last  year  was  sent  *o  over  sixty  farmers,  reaching 
nearly  sixty  counties — less  than  20  per  cent,  of  these  reported  (orless  thanone  in 
five).  1  his  is  a  poor  showing  and  just  so  far  deprives  the  Station  of  results 
which  it  ou^ht  to  have.  If  such  resul  s  are  to  be  expected  in  the  future  it  is 
not  certain  but  that  the  Station  must  iimit  testing  of  varieties  to  a  few  paid 
ai;ents.  This  would  deprive  it  of  means  ^  h  ch  are  very  much  needtd  for  other 
work  and  would  not  enable  us  to  get  as  miny  reports  from'different  sections  of 
the  S:ate  v^ould  certainly  be  desirable 

In  the  accompanying  table  is  presented  the  main  facts  f;om  this  test  of  varie- 
ties. On  account  of  lack  of  full  reports  from  all  parties  it  is  not  what  we  had 
hoped  to  present.  Wherever  any  data  is  omiited  from  the  table  ii:  is  because  the 
party  omitted  it  from  his  report.  The  quantity  sown,  the  area  covered,  and 
the  yield  from  that  area  are  given.  This  aff  jrds  much  better  comparison,  and 
shows  what  diverse  results  will  be  reached  by  different  parties.  The  area 
sown  is  not  absolutely  correct  inseveral  instances,  but  as  nearly  so  as  could 
well  be  made  from  data  furnished  by  those  reporting.  The  following  general 
conclusions  from  the  tests  and  correspondence  from  aiffercnt  pans  of  the  State 
are  presented : 

Fultz  wheat,  which  for  a  time  was  waning,  is  regaining  much  of  its  popular- 
ity. Velvet  Chaff  IS  generally  well  received,  though  there  are  a  few  adverse 
reports.  Finley  is  generally  well  recei^ed.  York  White  Chaff  and  Rocky 
Mountain  are  favorably  received;  also  Nigger  and  Valley.  Royal  Australian, 
Martia's  Amber  and  Landreth  are  good  white  wheats  and  as  such  quite  popular. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIFFERENT  REPORTS. 

Miami  County. — Wheat  was  sown  after  potatoes,  ground  not  thoroughly  har- 
rowed and  rolled.  Glover  in  1883  ;  no  manure  used ;  yield  up  to  the  average, 
but  all  had  about  equal  chance." 

Seneca  County. — '  •  All  plots  were  somewhat  injured  by  ice  during  winter.  Vel- 
vet Chaff,  straw  strong,  stooled  well,  good  berry.  Finley  stood  up  well,  early, 
white  caps,  hurt  appearance  of  grain;  ground  was  tieated  with  ordinary  coat 
of  manure." 

Miami  Coitnty.-—^^  Wheat  sown  after  clover,  no  manure.  Rocky  Mountain 
stood  well,  and  plump  grain.  Valley  :  eleven  bushels  were  sown  instead  of  the 
small  quantity  sent  by  the  Station,  and  yield  is  given  from  it  accordingly." 

Sandusky  County.  —  "York  White  Chaff'  was  tall  and  late,  but  very  fine 
heads."    Date  of  harvesting  not  given. 

Portage  County. — Oat  stubble  well  manured." 

Wood  County. — "  Clover  sod,  both  varieties  wintered  well.  Finley  some 
rusted  and  Velvet  Chaff  badly  so,  late  seeding  possible  cause;  yield  better  than 
other  varieties  sown." 

Tnnnhull  County. — "Egyptian  complete  failure  from  winter  killing;  Fultz 
here  yielded  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  and  Finley  fourteen." 

Highland  County. — "Sowed  after  sweet  corn,  manured  twenty  loads  per 
acre,  sowed  broadcast  " 

Allen  County.  —  "Oat  stubble  dressed  with  horse  manure  and  rotten  chips ; 
'  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre." 

Seneca  County, — '1  Finley  was  as  nice  wheat  as  I  ever  saw  ;  straw  strong  but 
not  harsh." 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

The  total  wheat  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1885  was  30 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1884,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  about  10.5 
bushels. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  Ohio  has  fallen 
a  little  below  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  Tins  decline  is  mainly  due 
to  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  1884-5.  Specially  favored  as  Ohio  Is 
for  wheat  production,  the  possibilities  being  shown  by  the  icmarkable  ave:age 
of  19.5  bushels  per  acre  in  1880,  it  is  doubtful  under  the  presenL  system  of 
cultivation  whether  an  equally  high  average  will  ever  again  be  reached. 

The  results  following  similar  methods  in  other  States  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

In  New  York  during  twenty  years  the  average  yield  has  declined  from  13  to 

10.3  bushels  per  acre.    In  Indiana  during  ten  years  the  decline  is  from  14  to 

10.4  bushels.    In  Illinois,  for  the  same  period,  from  14  3  to  10,4  bushels. 
These  facts  are  significant  if  not  startUng.    How  is  this  tendency  toward 

!  diminished  production  to  be  overcome  ? 

'  There  is  but  one  way  :  Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  seeds ;  a  more  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  soil,  including  better  drainage ;  a  careful  saving  and 
more  generous  application  of  manures.  This,  and  this  only,  can  preserve  to 
Ohio,  the  rank  she  now  holds  as  a  wheat  producing  State. 

Of  the  crops  usually  cultivated  and  sold  in  this  country,  wheat  is  the  most 
exhausting,  yet  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

"In  view  of  the  low  prices,  cheap  land  and  facilities  for  transportation,  would 
you  advise  me  to  give  up  wheat  culture  for  the  present  ?"  is,  in  substance, 
a  question  frequently  asked.  The  Station's  answer  has  invariably  been  as  fol- 
lows :    If  your  farm  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  averaging  larger  now  than 
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they  did  ten  years  ago,  such  crops  will  rarely  fail  to  return  a  profit.  If  your 
land  is  too  poor  to  raise  a  good  crop,  don't  throw  away  time  and  money  by 
growing  poor  ones. 

In  these  times  of  over  production  and  consequent  low  prices  only  good 
crops  will  pay.  If,  baring  accident,  your  wheat  crop  has  regularly  increased 
from  year  to  year,  better  continue,  even  though  the  profit  at  present  is  small. 

The  low  prices  and  general  depression  in  wheat  culture  mainly  affects  those 
who  are  starving  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  You  can't  continue  to 
take  eggs  to  market  if  you  will  persist  in  taking  the  hen  along. 

As  a  rule,  the  risks  attending  the  raising  of  wheat  are  greater  in  other  coun- 
tries than  in  our  own,  and  in  all  probabiUty  our  surplus  will  soon  be  needed  to 
make  up  for  failures  abroad. 


In  the  work  with  corn  the  Station  has  sought  to  deal  with  the  same  general 
subjects  as  heretofore.  The  work  has  been  extended  somewhat,  especially  with 
varieties.  Wiih  fertilizers,  and  in  methods  of  culture,  the  object  has  been  to 
study  those  points  of  greatest  interest  from  a  practical  standpoint.  For  several 
years  the  Station  has  been  making  a  careful  study  of  varieties  of  corn,  but  the 
question  of  what  are  varieties  is  found  to  b  ?  a  very  perplexing  one.  That  there 
are  five  distinct  races  of  corn,  as  Dent,  Flint,  Sweet,  Pop,  and  Soft  corn,  all 
are  well  aware.  These  divisions  are  quite  plainly  marked,  and  can  usually  be 
determined  with  ease  by  inspection  of  the  ears,  and  to  a  certainty,  by  the 
structure  of  the  kernel.  Whether  these  divisions  should  be  recognized  as 
species  and  the  numerous  forms  and  types  of  ears  under  each  considered  as 
varieties,  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer. 

It  is  true,  that  these  divisions  lack  some  of  the  points  of  difference  which 
constitute  a  species  among  natural  orders  of  plants,  but  they  have  strong  points 
of  difference,  wnich,  to  the  agiiculturist,  mrkesthem  in  reality  species,  or  pos- 
sibly the  better  word  is  races.  Tney  must  be  considered  as  dintinct  species  or 
races  it  one  is  to  use  the  term  variety  when  speaking  of  the  different  types  of 
each.  That  there  are  differences  of  type  and  character  of  growth  under  each 
of  these  five  divisions  which  are  worthy  of  being  considered  varieties,  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  will  doubt.  We  cite  as  variety  differences  the 
characteristics  of  color  which  are  found  to  differ  through  each  race  or  species, 
furnishing  red,  white,  and  yellow  ears,  with  various  mixtute  of  these  colors ; 
also  eight  rowed  and  many  rowed  samples,  which  invariably  produce  ears  true 
to  their  type  when  kept  from  other  varieties.  But  whether  we  are  to  go  further 
with  variety  differences  tlian  is  indicated  in  the  above  is  extremely  doubtful. 
The  Station  has  grown  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  corn,  and  examined  care- 
fully many  varieties  grown  elsewhere.  Among  these  there  have  been  many- 
samples  of  large  yellow  dent  ears,  all  bearing  names,  some  few  of  which  were 
well  known,  but  mostly  of  purely  local  significance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  out 
of  the  la'ge  number  of  so  called  varieties  examined  not  one  half  dozen  sam- 
ples could  have  been  selected  which  could  be  described  as  different  varieties. 
What  is  said  of  this  might  be  said  with  equal  force  of  other  types.  This  lack 
of  characteristic  differences  between  so  called  varieties  has  led  to  the  desire  to 
put  the  nomenclature  of  corn  on  a  better  basis.  Just  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished is  not  so  easily  determined,  but  the  following  scheme  which  has  been 
outlined  in  previous  reports  is  again  presented : 
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Races. 


Classes. 


Types. 
Large. 


Medium. 
Small. 
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Under  the  division  of  types  there  is  ample  scope  for  variety  names,  but  these 
should  not  be  applied  except  to  those  sufficiently  marked  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized and  accurately  described. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Indian  corn  is  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Graminece  or  grass  family,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Zea,  and  to  the 
particular  species  called  Zea  Mays.  Under  the  classification  as  given  above, 
we  consider  the  five  divisions  previously  mentioned  as  races  ot  this  species. 

With  the  study  of  varieties  comes  another  and  perhaps  more  important  idea 
than  an  attempt  at  proper  nomenclature.  It  is  this  :  what  are  the  pomts  of  an 
ideal  variety  and  their  value?  This  matter  of  establishing  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence would  seem  on  careful  thought  to  be  of  first  importance  in  the  study  of 
varieties. 

In  attempting  such  a  standard  it  js  but  natural  that  there  should  be  a  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  prominence  certain  features  of  a  type 
should  have.  In  setting  forth  a  perfect  or  ideal  ear  no  reference  can  be  had 
to  characteristics  of  growth,  as  ears  to  stalk,  ease  of  husking,  etc.,  etc.  ;  these 
are  points  of  the  perfect  plant,  and  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  combined 
with  the  perfect  ear.  The  first  and  prime  point  in  an  ear  of  corn  is  the  nutri- 
tive substance  that  it  contains.  Hence,  an  ideal  variety  should  contiin  a 
proper  proportion  of  protein  carbo-hydrates  and  fat.    From  the  volume  of 

Statistics  of  Agricukure,"  collected  by  the  tenth  census,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing figures : 

Analyses  of  Maize  Kernel — Dent  Varieties. 
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1.25 

06.26 

3  80 

These  analyses  doubtless  fairly  represent  the  composition  of  Dent  corn,  and 
this  discussion  is  intended  to  apply  to  this  race  only. 

In  an  ideal  variety  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  maximum  amount 
of  albuminoids  given  in  the  above  table,  though  it  should  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  carbo-hydrates.  In  fact  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  make 
corn,  which  is  the  great  stock  food  of  the  country,  a  more  evenly  balanced 
ration.  In  what  measure  this  could  be  effected  by  selec  ion,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Doubtless  something  might  be  realized  from  this  source.  The  Flint 
varieties,  and  also  the  Sweets,  show  a  higher  nutritive  ratio  than  the  Dents. 
The  determination  of  the  nutritive  value  ot  corn  is  a  matter  for  the  chemist  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  inspection,  but  as  indicative  in  this  line  the  kernels 
which  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  corneo  iS  matter  are  considered  to  be 
richest  in  albuminoids.  Passing  the  matter  of  chemical  composition,  let  us 
notice  the  ear.  Tne  matter  of  first  importance  here  is  that  it  yield  as  great  a 
per  cent,  of  kernel  as  is  possible  without  ii  juriously  weakening  the  cob. 

Around  this  should  be  grouped  the  lesser  points,  which  may  all  be  said  to 
culminate  in  this  one.    Yet  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  ideal  ear,  we  ex- 
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tend  the  number  of  points.  The  values  here  given  are  comparative,  and  if 
they  apply  at  all  are  equally  suited  to  corn  in  Maine  or  Ohio.  Yet,  when  ex- 
pressing their  values  in  numbers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  different  stan- 
dard for  the  several  great  sections  of  our  country  which  produce  corn. 

From  our  examination  and  study  of  the  Dent  corn  here  at  the  Station,  these 
values  in  numbers  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


Points. 


Greatest  per  cent,  of  shelled  corn 

Trueness  of  typ^  

Evenness  of  diamatcrs   *, 

Length  of  ear  

Number  of  rows   

iz  5  a  id   shape  of  Jcernel   , 

Hardness  of  kernel  

Total  


Value  of  each. 


40  points. 

10 

10 

10  " 

5 

10  " 
15 


100  points. 


This  scale  might  be  considerably  extended,  but  this  would  be  a  needless 
division  of  the  st:parate  values  attached  to  each.  This  division  is  ample  for  all 
comparison,  and  all  piints  of  interest  can  be  included  under  one  of  the  above 
heads.  Chemical  composition  is  not  inchided,  for  the  reason  that  this  cannot 
be  determined  by  inspection.  High  value  is  given  to  the  physical  character 
of  hardness,  with  the  belief  that  wiih  this  quality  goes  that  of  a  large  per  cent, 
of  protein.    All  analyses  which  we  have  studied  teacli  this. 

In  giving  value  to  the  above  points,  or,  in  other  words,  completing  our  stan- 
dard for  this  section,  the  data  is  furnished  from  experience  derived  at  the. 
Station. 

We  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  color,  for  it  is  well  proven 
that  chemically  tnere  is  no  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  the  Dent 
race;  however,  there  may  be  a  decided  difference  observed  between  two  sam- 
ples grown  under  unequal  conditions,  but  none  on  the  general  average  of  anal- 
yses of  samples. 

In  giving  value  to  those  points  which  relate  to  the  dimensions  of  ear  we 
must  be  sure  to  take  dimensions  within  a  given  size,  which  will  mature  in  this 
latitude.  In  applying  these  dimensions  to  the  general  crop  of  any  locality, 
the  variations  allowed  from  the  standard  should  be  above  for  localities  having 
longer  seasons,  and  below  for  those  having  shorter  ones.  For  this  latitude  it 
is  safe  to  assume  110  days  for  the  average  corn  season,  the  facts  from  meteor- 
ological observations  showing  that  this  is  rather  below  than  above  the  average 
season. 

We  here  present  the  accumulated  evidences  of  our  study,  from  which  the 
points  of  size,  etc.,  for  the  standard  type  of  ear  are  selected. 

There  were  forty- four  samples  of  Dent  corn  used  in  the  Station  tests  the  past 
year  belonging  to  the  white  and  yellow  classes,  as  follows,  20  of  the  former 
and  24  of  the  latter. 

The  different  points  of  comparison  are  best  shown  by  a  table  : 
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Basis  of  comparison. 

Average  length  of 
ear,  inches. 

Average  number  oi 
rows. 

Average  vield, 
bushels. 

Average  weight  of 
cob  to  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. 

Average  time  of 
ripening. 

8.6 

16 

88.6 

11.19 

Sept.  13. 

20  varieties,  having  an  average  of  14  rows 

8.7 

*14 

86.0 

11.6 

"  12. 

24  varirties,  having  an  average  above  14 

8.4 

18 

91.3 

10.8 

14. 

Varieties  ripening  Sept.  12th  and  under. 

8.4 

16 

81.0 

10.6 

9. 

Varieties  ripening  aiter  Sept.  12th,  18  in 

8.7 

16 

100.8 

12.1 

18. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  average  date  of  ripening  is  a  little  late,  beirg  111 
days  from  vegetation,  the  extremes  of  ripening  being  September  6th  and  24th. 
(Only  yellow  and  white  Dants  are  included  in  the  comparison.)  Comparisons 
can  now  be  made  to  elimina'e  this  difificulty  of  date,  and  also  to  ascertain  the 
points  of  greatest  development.  For  example,  the  comparison  of  the  many 
rowed  sorts  with  those  having  fewer  rows.  This  shows  the  fewer  rowed  sorts 
to  have  generally  the  longer  ears,  to  yitld  less  per  acre,  and  to  have  above  the 
average  weight  of  cob,  and  the  ripening  to  be  but  one  day  earlier  than  the  aver- 
age coming  just  within  the  limits  of  110  days.  Per  contra  the  many  rowed 
sorts  have  a  trifle  shorter  ear,  a  marked  increase  in  average  number  of  rows, 
a  slight  increase  in  yield,  nearly  one  pound  less  cob  per  bushel  of  shelled  corn, 
and  to  ripen  two  days  later.  This  comparison  does  not  bring  out  the  strong 
points  sought  for  in  a  division,  which  shall  show  wherein  lies  the  best  typical 
variety  for  selection.  Hence,  the  comparison  as  to  date  of  ripening  ;  as  the 
basis  of  this  we  take  the  date  just  110  days  from  vegetation,  and  put  all  which 
fall  within  it  in  date  of  ripening  mto  one  class,  and  all  which  ripen  later  in 
another.  This  comparison  brings  out  the  strongest  points  of  any.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  earlier  ripening  sorts  is  slightly  below  the  average  of  all  sam- 
ples ;  the  rows  are  equal  in  both  divisions  of  this  comparison ;  the  yield  of  the 
earlier  sorts  is  considerably  less,  but  this  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  samples.  The  weight  of  cob  to  shelled  bushel  is  very  much 
less  than  in  the  later  sorts,  and  the  date  falls  three  days  within  the  limit  of  time. 

Examining  this  group  which  ripens  wuhin  the  limit  above  mentioned,  we 
find  the  following  points  of  excellence ;  McCoy  corn  shows  the  lowest  weight 
of  cob  to  bushel  of  corn  of  all  varieties  tested;  Clarage  shows  the  least  weight 
of  stalks  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn  of  all  varieties;  Munn  shows  an 
actual  yield  of  ninety  six  bushels  per  acre,  or,  corrected  to  perfect  stand,  one 
hundred  and  seven  bushels  per  acre.  In  all  but  yield,  this  group  embraces  all 
of  the  best  individual  points  of  any  in  our  test,  hence  we  combine  its  best  re- 
sults for  particular  dimensirns  of  ear  as  follows  : 

Length  of  ear,  not  less  than  eight  inches  or  more  than  nine ;  diameters — 
butt,  IJ  to  2  inches;  middle,  same;  tip,  1  4  8  to  1^  inches;  cob  should  con- 

*  There  were  only  five  vaiieties  having  leu  than  14  rows;  this  made  the  average  of 
rows  13.5,  but  we  give  it  in  the  table  as  14,  for  it  is  well  known  that  varieties  do  not 
have  odd  number  of  rows. 
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stitute  eleven  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  entire  weight,  not  more;  as  to  number  of 
rows,  the  evidence  is  not  definite,  but  all  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
increased  up  to  a  certain  limit  to  the  advantage  of  the  ear  in  yield  O'  shelled 
corn;  just  what  that  limit  is  can  not  be  given  with  accuracy,  but  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  not  less  than  sixteen  rows  should  be  required  for  a  stand- 
ard variety,  and  that  twenty  are  not  detrimental  to  good  results.  The  size  and 
shape  of  kernel  are  very  important,  but  can  only  be  given  in  words  to  this 
effect,  that  they  should  be  of  good  depth  and  such  shape  as  to  fill  the  ear  comr 
pactly,  leaving  a  smooth  surtace,  free  from  furrow  or  sulcus.  Hardness  of 
kernel  can  only  approximately  be  determined  by  inspection,  but  the  points  are 
that  the  kernel  be  well  glazed,  well  filled  up  at  the  end,  the  dent  being  simply 
a  round  dimple  or  slight  longitudinal  depression.  All  wrinkling  of  the  end  is 
to  be  avoided,  as  this  indicates  that  the  corneous  matter  does  not  leach  near 
enough  to  the  surface.  The  ideal  kernel  that  we  should  prefer  would  be  wedge- 
shaped,  presenting  an  almost  square  end  to  the  surface  of  the  ear. 


TESTS  OF  VARIETIES. 

We  here  present  the  entire  tabulated  results  of  the  field  tests  of  varieties,  and 
also  the  examination  for  additional  study.  All  weights,  except  those  for  yield, 
were  made  from  samples  after  being  properly  dried.  The  critical  examination 
and  study  was  made  from  ten  average  ears  selected  from  the  corn  as  it  lay  in 
the  field.  All  plots  were  planted  May  19th,  vegetated  the  25th,  all  were  given 
the  same  care.  The  season  was  quite  favorable,  and  though  some  varieties 
were  very  late,  they  were  well  matured,  and  no  soft  corn  is  reported. 
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The  seed  of  all  varieties  was  tested  before  planting,  and  the  amou»^t  which  veg- 
etated corresponded,  so  far  as  observed,  very  closely  with  the  germination  test, 
but,  unfortunately,  complete  observation  on  the  vegetation  of  all  varieties  was 
overlooked  until  some  of  the  plants  had  been  removed.  Otherwise  this  would 
have  furnished  excellent  comparison  of  the  per  cent,  of  vegetation  with  the 
germination  test. 

Table  11.  presents  some  important  facts  in  regard  to  size  and  weight  of  ears 
and  cobs. 

The  length  of  ear  is  the  average  of  the  variety  as  grown  at  the  Station  the 
past  season. 
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Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  that,  while  legally  the  cob  from  a 
bushel  of  shelled  corn  is  14  pounds,  the  average  from  Station  tests  of  forty- four 
Dent  varieties  is  nearly  three  pounds  less  than  this.  The  samples  for  this  ex- 
amination were  not  specially  dried,  but  kept  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  foregoing  tables  furnish  a  mass  of  facts  which  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  publications  after  further  observations  aie  completed.  A 
few  words  here  as  to  variety  selection.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  half 
dozen  so  called  varieties  of  the  Dent  race  v.  hich  are  well  fixed,  and  ot  those 
few  which  do  seem  quite  well  established,  very  little  can  be  said  in  praise.  The 
Station  would  counsel  all  interested  in  establishing  a  good  variety  of  corn 
suited  to  their  locality  to  loose  sight  of  all  variety  names  so  far  as  attaching  any 
peculiar  potency  to  them  is  concerned,  and  to  select  of  ihe  corn  in  their  own 
locality  the  best  possible  type,  and  from  this  choose  seed  from  the  best  ears 
until  it  is  bred  to  the  required  standard. 

The  exchange  of  seed  corn  over  any  wide  extent  of  territory  is  a  mischiev- 
ious  practice,  and  usually  works  harm.  The  idea  that  several  types  must  occa- 
sionally be  mixed  and  planted  together  to  secure  a  cross,  and  thus  improve  the 
seed  is  also  a  very  erroneous  one.  For  out  of  the  chaos  of  types,  resultant 
from  any  cross,  a  pure  type  must  again  be  selected  before  you  are  on  the  road 
to  success.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  pollen  of  the  individual  corn 
plant  does  not  fertilize  the  silk  of  that  plant,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  above  statements  have  been  verified  by  repeated  observations  and  tests 
here  at  the  Station.  Improvement  "by  selection  of  existing  types,  and  keeping 
the  type  pure,"  are  the  watchwords  of  the  farmer  who  courts  success. 

CROSS  FERTILIZATION. 

From  many  tests,  conducted  specially  to  investigate  this  point,  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  that  well  established  varietit  s  do  not  show  the  effect  of  cross- 
fertilization  the  first  year  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  applies  to  well  estab- 
lished varieties  which  have  long  been  kept  pure  from  foreign  pollen.  In  no 
instance  has  a  variety  failed  to  show  the  effect  of  foreign  pollen  in  the  crop  next 
succeeding  the  cross,  where  the  plant  was  deprived  of  its  own  variety  pollen. 
Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  has,  by  careful  tests, 
shown  that  a  pure  bred  variety  may  be  exposed  to  foreign  pollen  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years  without  being  affected  by  it,  and  has  maintained  itself  pure,  to 
all  appearances.  This  might  furnish  some  basis  for  an  argument  that  corn 
could  be  bred  so  pure  as  to  resist  foreign  pollen.  However  much  may  be  pos- 
sible in  this  line,  it  may  be  said  that  much  would  be  gained  if  a  whole  com- 
munity, where  the  conditions  were  similarj  could  adopt  a  single  variety  of  corn, 
and  by  common  consent  select  toward  a  perfect  standard.  This  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  doing  away  with  so  many  useless  sorts,  and  would  make  pur 
breeding  possible. 

DESCRIPnVE  NOTES  OF  VARIETIES. 

The  following  sorts  grew  side  by  side,  and  the  flow  of  pollen  fjom  one  to 
another  was  uninterrupted:  wherever  the  effects  of  current  cress-fertilization 
were  observed  in  this  crop  it  will  be  given  in  the  notes.  The  notes  are  very 
brief  in  most  cases.  Descriptive  notes  were  made  from  crop  planted,  and  then 
usually  follow  notes  of  crop  of  this  year. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  kernels  of  but  one  ear  was  used  in  planting ; 
hence,  the  difference  in  type  of  ear  and  kernel  in  the  crop  is  all  the  more 
striking. 

63.    Large  Yellow  Flint.    (Henderson.)    A  very  fair  sample  of  large  Flint 
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corn,  heavy  at  butt,  tapers  considerably  toward  the  tip.  No  effects  of  foreign 
pollen  observed. 

(All  points,  as  lengths,  diameters,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  table.) 

64.  Compton's  Early.  (Henderson.)  A  large  Flint,  having  an  average 
of  about  12  rows;  kernels  small  and  compactly  set  on  cob;  large  butt  and 
tapers  considerably  ;  no  crosj-ing  observed. 

6").  Longfellow.  (Henderson.)  A  fair  sample  of  Yellow  Flint.  No  cross- 
fertilization  observed. 

G6.    VVaushakum.    (Blount.)    Notes  as  previous  one. 

67.  Golden  Dew  Drop.  (Henderson)  Notes  as  two  previous  ones.  Crop 
shows  distinctly  three  types  of  ear. 

G8.  Top  over.  (Bragg  &  Co.)  Fine  sample,  even  diameters,  peculiar 
large  kernels;  crop  very  untrue  to  type,  and  having  few  typical  ears. 

69  White  Flint.  (Henderson  )  Only  fair;  showed  two  types  of  ear; 
crop  verv  much  mixed  with  yello^r  kernels. 

70.  King  Philip.  A  very  good  sample  of  this  variety,  even  and  regular ; 
crop  was  true  in  color,  but  one  ear  was  exactly  the  type  of  Compton's  Early. 

DENTS. 

71.  Chester  Co.  Mammoth.  (Henderson.)  A  very  fair  sample  of  large 
Dent;  rows  quite  regular;  kernels  evenly  dent  d;  slightly  rough;  lurrow  very 
slight;  pile  orange  color  at  end  of  kernels,  and  deeper  below;  cob  red,  not 
well  filled  at  tip;  crop  even  and  true  to  type,  but  has  some  white  kernels. 

72.  Leaming.  (W.  J.  Mathie,)  A  fine  typical  sample  of  Learning;  heavy 
butt,  tapers  considerabl  ;  rows  quite  regular;  kernels  rectangular,  ends  evenly 
dented;  furrow  aluost  wanting;  bright  orange ;  cob  red;  ci op,  rows,  and  ker- 
nels untrue,  and  some  ears  not  tvpical. 

73.  Leaming.  (J.  K.  Bradfute.)  Not  Leaming,  at  least  not  selected  after 
type  grown  by  the  originator;  a  very  fair  large  yellow  Dent;  rows  irregular, 
tapers  considerably  in  lower  third,  kernels  rectangular,  evenly  dented  and 
rou^h;  light  orange;  cob  red;  crop  very  much  degenerated  from  sample. 

74.  Farmers'  Favorite.  (Henderson.)  Fair  sample;  not  well  filled  at 
points;  slightly  tapering,  rows  regular;  kernels  evenly  dented  ;  part  of  sample 
rough,  rest  smooth  on  surface;  furrow  well  maiked  on  some  and  not  on  other 
ears;  light  orange;  cob  red ;  crop,  coarse,  inferior  looking  corn;  rough  and 
mixed  with  white. 

75.  Golden  Beauty.  (E  A.  Prior.)  Fair,  large  specimens;  rows  quite 
even  ;  not  well  filled  at  tip  ;  kernels  evenly  dented,  smooth  and  flat  in  shape  ; 
furrow  slight ;  pale  orange ;  cob  red ;  crop  looks  poor  and  inferior ;  ears  quite 
true  to  type;  some  white  kernels. 

76.  Maryland.  (W.  M.  Woodvorth.)  Poor  sample,  ill  shaped;  tip  small 
and  deft  xtive;  butt  large  and  bulging ;  rows  fairly  uniform  and  straignt;  ker- 
nels evenly  dented,  slightly  rough  ;  furrow  slight;  pale  orange  ;  cob  red. 

77.  Riley's  Favorite.  (James  Riley.)  Very  fair  sample,  slightly  tapering ; 
rows  uniform  ;  kernels  evenly  dented,  good  length,  very  rough  ;  furrow  slight; 
orange  above  and  darker  below  ;  cob  red;  crop  fair ;  two  types  of  ear. 

78.  Munn.  (James  Riley.)  A  good  sample  ;  in  some  characteristics  re- 
sembling Leaming;  tapers  some  at  points;  well  filled;  even,  straight  rows; 
kernels  evenly  dented  and  smooth;  furrow  slight;  orange  color;  cob  red;  crop 
good;  quite  true  to  tyye ;  some  white  kernels. 

79.  Robinson's  Golden.  (Wm.  Robinson.)  A  very  large  sample  of  corn, 
with  nothing  to  commend  it;  uneven,  rough;  furrow  broken;  color,  light 
orange,  and  cob  red ;  crop  poor  and  rough ;  three  types  of  kernel. 
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80.  Perfection.  (A.  Woodling  &  Son.)  A  very  characteristic  variety; 
ears  short;  thick  at  butt  and  well  filled;  tapering  considerably  to  tips,  and  well 
filled  there  also;  rows  uneven  and  irregular;  kernels  small,  many  shaped,  and 
unevenly  dented;  smooth  surface;  furrow  wanting;  pale  yellow;  cob  red; 
crop  very  true  to  type;  slight  trace  of  cross  ferdlization. 

81.  Pride  of  the  North.  (James  Riley.)  Very  fair  sample;  quite  uniform 
diameters;  rows  even,  well  filled  at  points  ;  kernels  evenly  dented  and  smooth  ; 
furrow  slight;  bright  oiange;  cob  red;  crop  good,  true  to  type  ;  traces  of  cross- 
fertilization. 

82.  Scott's  Dent.  (James  Scott,  Jr.)  A  very  fair  sample;  uniform  diam- 
eters ;  well  filled  at  pomts ;  rows  even  and  regular ;  kernels  evenly  dented, 
slightly  rough;  furrow  slight ;  bright  orarge;  cob  red;  crop  fair;  quite  true; 
traces  of  cross-fertilization. 

83.  Golden  Blossom.  (W.  M.  Woodworth  )  Sample  only  fair ;  ill-shapen  ; 
rows  fairly  regular;  points  imperfect  as  to  filling;  kernels  much  resembles 
Leaming  ;  evenly  dented  and  smooth;  furrow  slight;  bright  orange;  cob  red; 
crop  fair,  two  types  of  ear. 

84.  Hill's  Best.  (Woodworth.)  Only  fair;  decidedly  tapering;  tip  small 
and  pointed;  rows  quite  even;  kernels  evenly  dented  and  smooth;  furrow 
slight;  orange  and  deep  yellow;  cob  red;  crop  good,  two  types  of  ear. 

^5.  Golden  Dent.  (B  P.  Minn.)  Fair  sample;  ears  not  uniform  and 
are  tapering;  rows  are  irregular;  kernel  evenly  dented  and  rough;  furrow 
slight;  pale  orange;  cob  red ;  crop  fair,  twotypes  of  ear;  cross-fertilization  evident. 

86.  III.  Premium  Dent.  (Vaughan.)  Only  fair  sample ;  fairly  well  filled ; 
not  of  even  type ;  kernels  on  some  broad,  evenly  dented,  slightly  rough ;  on 
others  more  rectangular,  and  not  so  evenly  dented ;  furrow  deep  on  some,  and 
almost  absent  in  others;  light  orange  and  orange;  cob  red;  crop,  very  fair 
sample  and  quite  even;  traces  of  cross  fertib'zition. 

It  should,  through  all  these  notes,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seed  was  taken 
from  one  good  ear. 

87.  Smith's  Improved.  (Nathm  Smith  )  Fair  sample;  quite  uniform  and 
even  diameters;  rows  slight  y  irregular ;  kernels  broad,  evenly  dented  ;  furrow 
very  slight;  orange;  cob  red;  crop  fair;  type  true;  traces  of  cross  fertilization. 

88.  Thompson's  Corn.  (Lafayette  Thompson.)  Only  fair  sample;  tips 
defective;  a  little  uneven  in  surface;  rows  irregular;  kernels  quite  even, 
rough  ;  furrows  slight ;  pale  orange  ;  cob  light  red  ;  crop  good ;  true  to  type  ; 
traces  of  cross-fertilization. 

89.  McCoy  Corn.  (M.  H.  McCoy.)  A  very  fair  sample;  tapering 
slightly,  well  filled  at  points;  even,  regular  rows;  kernels  flat,  evenly  dented; 
slightly  rough ;  furrow  almost  wanting;  orange;  cob  red;  twotypes;  traces  of 
cross  fertilization. 

90.  Shively.  (G.  P.  Lozer.)  A  fair  sample;  diameters  quite  uniform; 
points  well  filled;  rows  regular;  kernels  flat,  unevenly  dented;  little  rough; 
furrow  slight;  pile  orange;  cob  red;  crop  fair;  two  types;  traces  of  cross  fer- 
tilization. 

91.  Golden  Beauty.  (E.  R.  Walker.)  Previously  described  at  75.  This 
was  a  smaller  sample  of  same  type.  It  was  much  advertised,  but  is  apparently 
unworthy  of  cultivation. 

92.  Bounds.  (J.  M.  Allen.)  Fair  sample;  butt  heavy;  well  filled;  rows 
little  uneven;  kernels  evenly  dented,  slightly  rough;  furrow  slight;  bright 
orange;  cob  red;  crop  good ;  twotypes;  traces  of  cross  fertilization. 

93.  Improved  Clarage.  (Wm.  Henderson.)  A  very  fair  sample,  even,  well 
filled;  rows  regular;  kernels  evenly  dented ;  quite  rough;  furrow  slight ;  pale' 
orange ;  cob  red ;  crop  good ;  three  types  of  ears ;  cross-fertilization  evident. 
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94.    Willison's  Yellow.    (Wm.  Willison.)    Only  fair;  tapers  decidedly; 
rows  regular;  kernels  unevenly  dented  and  rough ;  furrow  well  marked ;  bright 
orange  and  deeper  below;  cob  white;  crop  fair;  three  types  of  ear;  cross- fer- 
ilization  evident. 

-  95  White  Cap.  (E.  A.  Prior.)  A  very  fair  specimen;  tapers  a  little  too 
much,  but  is  well  filled;  rows  even;  kernels  evenly  dented,  slightly  rough; 
furrow  wanting;  white,  or  nearly  so,  orange  below;  cob  red;  crop  good;  true 
type;  cross-lertilizition  evident. 

96.  Clarage.  (Livingston.)  Good  sample;  well  filled  at  points;  even 
diameters;  rows  somewhat  irregular;  kernels  flat,  unevenly  dented;  some 
rough,  others  smooth ;  furrow  slight;  pale  orange;  cob  red;  crop  very  fair; 
two  types  of  ear;  traces  of  cross  fertilization. 

97.  Small  Dent.  (E.  A.  Prior.)  Fair;  tapers  decidedly,  but  close,  well 
filled;  rows  irregular ;  kernels  unevenly  dented;  slightly  rough;  orange;  cob 
red;  crop  good;  true  to  type;  cross-fertilization  evident. 

98.  Calico.  (A.  E.  Smith.)  Sample  shelled,  and  no  notes  made;  crop 
good;  several  types  of  ear  represented. 

99.  Hiawassee.  (W.  H.  Woodworth.)  Sample  shelled;  crop  a  large 
White  Dent;  very  fair  and  true  type;  cross-fertilization  evident. 

100.  Mammoth  White  Surprise.  (Henderson.)  Heavy  club  looking  ears, 
not  well  filled  at  points;  rows  even;  kernels  flat,  many  imperfect;  furrows 
slight;  pale  white;  cob  whits;  crop  very  fair;  true  to  type,  and  apparently 
pure.    The  crop  is  much  superior  to  seed. 

101.  Boone  Co.  White.  (James  Riley.)  Fair;  heavy  butts,  defective  tips ; 
even  rows;  kernels  short,  evenly  dented,  smooth;  furrow  well  marked;  pale 
white;  cob  white;  crop  fair;  two  types;  cross  fertilization  evident. 

102.  Watkin's  White.  (F.  M.  Watkins  )  A  good  sample;  quite  even; 
well  filled  at  points;  rows  regular;  kernels  flat,"  unevenly  dented,  both  rough 
and  smooth;  furrows  slight;  pale  white;  cob  white;  crop  good;  two  types; 
cross-fertilization  evident. 

103.  Hampden's  Prolific.  (B.  L  Bragg  &  Co.)  Only  fair;  very  large 
butts  and  tapers  decidedly  ;  rows  regular;  kernek,  evenly  dented ;  furrow  very 
deep;  wfeite;  cob  red;  crop  better  than  sample;  true  to  type,  but  shows  effect 
of  foreign  pollen. 

101.  Union  Co.  White.  (W.  M.  Woodworth.)  Fair  sample;  quite  uni- 
form and  well  filled;  rows  regular;  kernels  evenly  dented  and  rough;  pale 
white;  cob  white;  crop  good;  on  type;  evidences  of  cross-fertilization. 

105.  Number  One.  (Seth  R.  Henchett.)  A  fine,  smooth  sample ;  little 
defective  at  tip;  rows  even;  kernels  evenly  dented ;  furrow  slight;  pale  white; 
cob  red;  crop  good;  on  type;  traces  of  cross-fertilization. 

106.  Horse  Tooth.  (A.  H.  Lindsay.)  Fair  sample,  tapering  moderately; 
rows  fairly  regular,  distinctly  set  in  pairs ;  kernels  flat,  evenly  dented;  furrow 
deep ;  pale  white ;  cob  white  ;  crop  poor,  loose  stuff ;  two  types. 

107.  Champion  White  Pearl.  (Livingston.)  Fair  sample;  well  filled; 
-rows  regular;  kernel  fiat,  evenly  dented,  some  rough ;  furrow  slight ;  pale  white ; 
cob  white;  crop  fair;  quite  true  to  type  ;  cross-fertilization  evident. 

108.  Beard's  White  Pearl.  (Livingston.)  Only  fair  sample;  tapers  con- 
siderably; faulty  at  tip;  rows  even;  kernels  both  fiat  and  rectangular;  not 
evenly  dented,  some  rough:  others  smooth;  furrow  slight;  pale  white;  cob 
white;  crop  quite  good;  true  type;  traces  of  cross-fertilization. 

109.  Pedan's  White.  (D.  G.  &  J.  H.  Pedan.)  Fair  sample;  very  closely 
■^511ed;  rows  irregular;  kernels  unevenly  dented  and  rough;  furrow  wanting; 
white;  cob  pale  strawberry;  crop  good  on  type;  badly  mixed  with  yellow 
^kernels. 
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110.  Early  Dawn.  (Livingston.)  Very  fair  sample ;  well  filled  at  points; 
rows  regular ;  kernels  rectangular,  evenly  dented  and  smooth  ;  furrow  almost 
wanting;  pale  white;  cob  red;  crop  good;  on  type,  but  badly  mixed. 

Some  mixed  dents  are  here  omitted,  and  also  some  of  the  white  and  yellow 
classes,  because  sample  was  shelled,  and  the  crop  does  not  furnish  a  standard 
type  to  describe. 

We  mention  that  several  varieties  of  the  soft  race  were  grown  here  this  sea- 
son. But  do  not  consider  them  of  any  promise  for  this  latitude.  In  fact,  thiey 
are  of  very  doubtful  value  when  compared  with  the  Dent  race,  even  if  they  couid 
be  well  grown.  The  Cla-k's  Flour  corn  i>  especi  lly  mentioned;  none  of  this 
variety  matured  here  after  having  an  exceptionally  lorg  reason. 

Also  a  dozen  varieties  of  Mexican  corn  were  planted  They  made  enormous 
growth,  some  reaching  a  hcijiht  uf  16  and  18  feet,  and  were  just  nicely  tasseling 
when  frost  put  a  stop  to  their  growing. 

The  preceding  notes  on  varieties  are  of  doubtful  value,  but  are  given  as  a 
part  of  our  study,  and  to  the  student  of  the  question  may  be  in  a  measure 
useful. 

The  fact  that  the  Dent  varieties  produced  scarcely  any  samples  pure  is  worthy 
of  note.  Whether  these  samples  had  previously  been  exposed  to  foreign  pollen, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  purity  of  breeding 
and  type  is  almost  unknown  among  the  Dent  varieties.  With  the  Flints  it  is 
some  better, 

PLANTING  AT  DIFFERENT  DEPTHS  AND  DIFFERENT  DATES. 

This  work  presents  two  questions,  one  as  to  depth  and  the  other  as  to 
date  of  planting.  Previous  tests  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  question  of 
depth  for  ordinary  soil  and  sea  on  lies  between  one  and  four  inches,  with  the 
evidence  tending  to  favor  the  shallow  planting. 

The  question  of  date  has  not  been  as  thoroughly  tested  in  our  work  as  depth, 
but  the  indications  are  that  it  is  quite  as  important.  The  Station  hopes  in  the 
future  to  put  the  inquiry  on  a  better  basis,  supplementing  the  work  by  careful 
reading  of  soil  thermometers,  as  well  as  observations  above  ground  on  temper- 
ature and  rainfall. 

While  it  is  duly  recognized  that  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  the  same  on 
similar  dates  for  different  years,  yet  a  study  which  deals  with  their  absolute  con- 
dition and  its  effect  upon  plant  growth  are  just  as  important  as  though  the 
seasons  obeyed  fixed  law. 

The  following  table  presents  the  yields  of  this  year's  work  as  weighed  from 
the  field,  also  corrected  yields,  and  facts  relating  to  development  of  ear,  timje 
of  ripening,  etc. : 
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TABLE  III. — Planting  at  Diffkrrnt  Depths. 


Depth  of 
planting. 


One  inch  

Two  inches... 
Three  inches 
Four  inches.. 


Planted  April  28,  1885. 


0) 

QQ 

CIS  . 

%  a 

^  o 


61.5 

54.6 
54  9 


Depth  of 
planting. 


One  inch  

Two  inches... 
Three  inches 
Four  inches.. 


Lbs. 
3320 

2508 

2726 


73 
73 
77 


27 
27 
23 


66.4 
60.3 
60.7 


80 
70 


Sept. 


Planted  May  5,  1885. 


03 


55.2 
49.8 
50.8 


JM. 
3237 

2371 

2307 


55 
61 


33 
45 
39 


CO 

.r-( 


56.6 
54.8 
53.6 


80 
70 
64 


Sept. 


Plante  1  May  13,  1885. 


CO 


a3  S 
o 


93.0 
76.2 
71.8 
63.5 


Lhs. 
4924 

4268 

2736 

3283 


94 
78 
75 


22 


23 


a> 

o 

-6 

a 

ss 

o 

ec 

Sept. 


The  important  features  of  the  above  will  be  best  brought  out  by  giving  a 
comparative  table,  in  which  will  be  included  the  work  for  three  years.  As  to 
date  of  ripening,  early  planting  did  not  make  a  difference  corresponding  with 
time  of  planting.  These  earlier  plots  made  a  fairly  vigorous  growth,  and 
promised  better  results  than  the  table  shows.  The  first  planting  was  nineteen 
days  coming  through  the  ground,  during  which  time  the  temperature  averaged 
54  2°  Fah.,  and  the  rainfall  was  1.6  inches.  The  second  planting  was  fifteen 
days  vegetating,  average  temperature  was  56.1°,  and  precipitation  was  .83  of 
an  inch.  The  third  planting  vegetated  in  eight  days,  average  temperature 
65.2°,  precipitation  .13  of  an  inch.  On  May  25th  the  plots  did  not  show  much 
difference  in  appearance. 

In  the  following  comparative  table  for  depths  and  dates  of  the  years  1883, 
1884,  and  1885,  the  depths  vary  from  one  to  three  inches. 
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COMPARAnVE  TABLE. 


Year. 

Average  of  plantings  at  diflferent  dates — plots  up 
lo  three  inches  deep. 

Av.  of  plantings  at 
different  depths 
— up  to  3  inches. 

First  planting. 

Second  planting. 

Third  planting. 

1  inch. 

2  inches. 

3  inches. 

Date. 

Yieli. 

Date. 

Yield. 

Date. 

Yield. 

1883  

May  26 

67.8 

June  2 

67.4 

June  9 

62.6 

86.3 

60.8 

50.7 

1884  

May  22 

44.1 

May  29 

36.5 

June  5 

35.4 

36.9 

37.4 

41.6 

1885   

April  28 

62.1 

May  5 

55.0 

May  13 

82.5 

72.5 

64.8 

62.5 

As  to  the  best  time  for  planting,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
above  table,  for  dates  represent  no  fixed  character  of  seasons  whatever;  but 
let  us  examine  the  results  at  difft^rent  dates  with  the  character  of  seasons  ac- 
companying each. 

For  1883,  the  planting  began  late;  in  fact,  after  corn  usually  should  be 
planted  in  this  section,  and  the  study  kept  in  view  was  depths  not  dates;  how- 
ever, the  results  are  just  as  valuable  for  this  comparison. 

The  character  of  the  spring  of  1883  was  such  that  ground  could  not  have 
been  well  fitted  for  r  lanting  earlier.  The  plantii  g  was  at  three  dates,  with  in- 
tervals of  one  week  between. 

The  yields  for  first  and  second  planting  are  practically  the  same,  and  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  yield  of  third  planting.  The  weather,  during  period 
of  first  and  second  planting,  was  such  as  not  to  promote  rapid  growih,  as  the 
rainfall  was  excessive,  thereby  lowering  the  temperature  in  the  evaporation  of 
moisture.  Tne  records  of  the  three  plantings  plainly  show  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  planting  on  May  26ih.  The  planting  of  June  9th  evidently  was  too 
late.    This  is  shown  more  in  the  soft  corn  than  in  total  yields. 

The  planting  for  1884  was  also  begun  late,  as  we  weie  looking  more  to 
depths  than  time  of  planting. 

The  weather  in  relation  to  the  results  was  as  follows :  May,  a  rather  cold 
month,  and  the  rainfall  quite  abundant,  wiih  a  cold  wave  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
durmg  which  white  froat  was  observed  in  several  places.  From  the  first  of 
June  until  in  September  a  most  severe  drouth  prevailed.  This  was  very  detri- 
mental to  late  planting,  as  it  did  not  get  rooted  before  the  soil  was  very  dry. 

For  this  year  the  best  yield  is  decidedly  with  the  earliest  planting,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  plots  were  not  planted  much  earlier  to  better  observe 
the  effects  of  the  drouth. 

The  spring  of  1885  was  quite  favorable  to  early  planting,  and,  desiring  to 
extend  the  work  in  this  regard,  the  first  plot  was  planttd  April  28th.  The 
ground  was  in  very  good  shape  for  this  early  planting,  and  also  lor  subsequent 
plantings.  The  notes  previously  given  show  the  character  of  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  growth  of  the  plots  for  this  season.  Plot  one  remained 
nineteen  days  before  vegetation;  plot  two,  fifteen  da>s;  plot  three,  eight  days. 
A  marked  difference,  indeed,  and  the  result  is  plainly  evident  in  the  yield,  as 
given  in  first  table  of  this  series. 

The  difference  of  yield  here  is  so  marked  that  it  affords  ground  for  argu- 
ment, being  over  20  bushels  greater  than  best  yield  of  other  plots.    The  soil 
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for  this  series  is  quite  even,  and  we  had  reason  to  suppose  was  better,  if  any- 
thing, with  the  earher  plancings.  We  interpret  these  resuUs  to  show  that  early 
planting,  if  followed  by  cold,  wet  weather,  is  very  detrimental  to  the  crop ; 
much  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  Certainly,  too  late  planting  should 
be  avoided,  but  in  these  days  of  rapid  work  with  horse  tools  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ing operation  to  put  extra  time  on  the  preparation  of  soil  and  defer  planting 
until  the  season  is  propitious.  With  the  proper  attention  paid  to  selecting  vari- 
eties, we  are  certain  that  the  corn  season  can  be  brought  within  one  hundred 
and  ten  days,  and  if  so,  the  evidence  is  against  rather  than  for  planting  before 
the  20th  of  May  in  this  latitude. 

A  fourth  series  of  plots  was  planted  later  than  last  series  given  in  table,  but 
outside  iafluences  rendered  their  results  valueless,  except  the  one  and  two-inch 
plots.  These  showed  a  yield  of  90  5  bushels  and  83.8  bushels,  respectively. 
They  were  planted  May  19th.  Tnis  lends  additional  force  to  cur  argument. 
These  yields  were  not  used  in  any  ot  the  averages. 

Next  we  consider  the  question  of  depths,  fhe  last  three  columns  in  the 
table  of  averages  give  the  results  quite  clearly.  These  averages  are  obtained 
from  the  plantings  at  the  same  depth  for  the  several  periods  of  each  year.  I  he 
general  result  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of  shallow  planting.  To  this,  however, 
we  notice  the  quite  strong  exception  of  three  inches  deep  for  1881,  bat  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  year  have  already  been  given.  This  aifferencs  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  drouth  which  prevailed  during  that  season.  If  these  results  are  now 
considered  sufficient  to  sustain  an  argument,  it  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
shallow  planting. 

In  the  first  table  of  this  series,  which  gives  the  yields  of  this  year,  no  soft 
corn  is  noted.  The  year  was  so  favorable  that  all  was  well  matured.  The  nub- 
bins, however,  might  be  considered  unmerchantable  grain. 

THICK  AND  THIN  SEEDING. 

This  work  is  a  continuation  of  previous  investigations.  The  general  plan  is 
the  same  as  in  former  years,  though  the  distances  are  alterea  somewiidt  to 
suit  our  study  of  the  question.  I'he  two  general  propositions  before  laid  down 
constitnte  the  basis  ot  the  inquiry.  'I'hese  are:  (1.)  What  area  is  required 
to  each  plant  for  the  best  resales  ?  and  (2)  allowing  a  given  area  for  each  plant 
is  it  better  to  group  them  or  place  each  one  separately  ?  The  inquiry  is  based 
entirely  upon  proauct  of  merchantable  corn.  The  custom  of  farmers  is  varied, 
isome  maintaining  that  one  practice  is  better  and  some  another.  It  this  inquiry 
teaches  anything,  it  is  of  general  application  only,  being  necessary  to  interpret 
the  mean  results  according  to  local  condiiions  ot  stronger  or  weaker  growth  of 
stalk.  The  maximum  yield  of  merchantable  corn  is  at  no  time  obtained  with 
that  plot  whicii  shovvs  iiie  maximum  gross  yield.  I'nis  is  is  an  inipjrtanc  point 
to  tnose  growing  corn  for  feeding  purposes,  as  the  distance  at  whicn  the  greater 
amount  of  valuable  fodder  corn  can  be  grown  is  very  olten  wrongly  s'ated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  complete  results  for  this  year.  An  analysis  of 
this  in  comparison  with  work  of  former  years  follows. 
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The  rows  are  all 
tape  line  : 


feet  apart,  plots  planted  May  16tb,  distances  gauged  by 


How  planted. 


One  kernel  6  inches  apart... 
12 

18 

"  24 
Two  kernels  12  inches  apart 
24 
48 

Three  kernels  18  " 

36 
54 


68  3 
79.5 
70.6 
59.6 
78.2 
100.4 
59.5 
85.6 
79  4 
71.1 


^3 


70.6 
83.7 
71.7 
62.7 
80.3 
105.6 
62.0 
88.0 
83.2 
74.3 
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91 

27 

73 

3,040 

122 

.55 

71 

29 

2,584 

111 

.67 

85 

15 

1,976 

98 

.70 

83 

17 

4,286 

170 

.22 

39 

61 

2,584 

80 

.60 

73 

27 

2,280 

112 

.70 

82 

18 

3.496 

123 

.24 

43 

57 

2,280 

85 

.45 

68 

32 

1,724 

77 

.62 

74 

27 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  previously  mentioned  conditions, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  plots  were  of  nearly  perfect  stand,  as  is 
shown  by  the  slight  increase  of  corrected  yield  over  actual  yield.  This  is  a. 
strong  point  in  favor  of  accepting  the  results  as  reliable.  None  of  the  plots 
showed  soft  corn.  All  ripened  fairly  even,  and  were  marked  ripe  September 
6th.  Throughout  there  was  an  exactness  and  uniformity  in  the  work  and  re- 
sults which  greatly  enhances  its  value  in  regard  to  the  special  points  to  be 
illustrated. 

The  examination  as  to  area  on  which  one  plant  will  produce  best  results,  is 
taken  up  first. 

The  plots  which  for  three  years  have  produced  best  yields  of  ears  are  here 
arranged : 


GQ 

eS 

0) 

a 

d 

.*-» 

is 

Yield 

Perct 

p-i 

92.4 

70. 

30. 

41.6 

85. 

15. 

71.7 

85. 

15. 

How  planted. 


1883 
1884 
1885 


One  kernel  18  inehes  apart. 
"         -24  *' 
"  18         "  '. 


These  plots  are  not  those,  in  any  case,  which  have  produced  the  greatest 
yield,  and,  in  some  instances,  do  not  show  greatest  development  of  ear,  but 
are  those  in  which  the  two  points  combined  produce  greatest  yield  of  ear  corn. 

The  average  distance  of  these  plots  is  20  inches;  for  the  years  18^3  and 
1885,  the  distance  is  the  same,  18  inches,  but  the  season  when  the  extreme 
drouth  prevailed,  the  distance  is  increased  to  24  inches.  For  the  reason  that 
all  results  for  1884  are  not  normal  we  will  omit  it  from  the  average  hereafter, 
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though  giving  it  in  all  of  the  comparative  tables.  This  would  leave  the  aver- 
age distance  of  best  results,  for  marketable  corn,  18  inches,  and  the  average 
yields  from  these  plots  82. 1  bushels. 

Now,  we  introduce  for  comparison  with  these  results  those  plots  of  one  ker- 
nel series  for  the  several  years  which  have  produced  greatest  yield  irrespective 
of  development  of  ear  : 


1883 
1884 
1885 


How  planted. 


One  kernel  9  inches  apart. 
18 


12 


106.9 
43.0 
83.7 


34 
63 
71 


66 
37 
29 


:5  s 

CB   1.  Ol 

W  ^  sS 


14.5 
1.4 
12.0 


Omitting  1884,  the  average  of  distance  is  10  j4  inches,  and  of  yield  is  95.3 
bushels;  the  average  excess  m  yield  of  this  table  over  previous  is  18.2  bushels. 
Between  the  distances  10^^  and  18  inches  there  doubtless  lies  the  mean  of  dis- 
tance for  best  development  of  crop  in  regard  to  ear,  witti  the  indicitions  that 
it  lies  nearer  the  greater  distance.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we  allow  the  re- 
sults for  the  year  of  drouth  to  affect  the  conclusions.  It  is  very  evident  that 
any  lack  of  moisture  increases  the  mean  of  distance. 

As  to  whether  we  are  to  interpret  these  results  as  meaning  that  each  stalk  of 
corn  requires,  say,  15  inches  by  3^  feet  for  its  b^st  development,  or  whether 
it  is  at  all  times  necessary  to  maintain  this  distance  for  the  iree  admission  of 
light  and  sunshine  is  uncertain.  If  it  is  important  to  have  quite  considerable 
interspaces  between  plants,  and  the  results  point  in  this  direction,  cannot  this 
be  best  accomplished  by  grouping.  Two  or  three  stalks  in  a  hili,  at  a  slightly 
increased  distance,  more  freely  adm.its  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  roots  will  fully 
occupy  the  ground,  say  at  a  distance  ot  24  inches.  The  increased  shadn  g  of 
the  ground  by  this  increase  in  number  of  stalks  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
shade  they  would  cast  if  distributed  along  the  space. 

The  argument  is  made  to  present  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  not  to  give 
opinions. 

We  will  now  examine  the  two  series  of  grouping  kernels  as  to  the  evidence 
they  present. 

The  plot  producing  best  yield  of  ear  corn  is  taken  from  both  the  two  and 
three  kernel  series,  for  the  three  vears : 
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1 1883 
1 1884 
1 1885 


How  planted 


Two  kernels  24  inches  apart 
Three    "  36 

Two  kernels  30  inches  apart 
Three    "  3i) 

Two  kernels  24  inches  apart 
Three    "  36 


ears. 

nub- 

o 

"o 

)ent. 

a  . 

a  » 

,  Yiel( 

Per( 

o  a 
^3 

88.7 

55 

45 

90.0 

68 

32 

37.0 

50 

50 

31.3 

20 

80 

105.6 

73 

27 

83.2 

68 

32 

The  record  for  plots  of  1884  are  even  more  at  variance  with  normal  yields 
in  this  table  than  in  those  previously  given.  This  farni^hes  additional  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  leaving  them  out  of  an  average  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
giving  a  general  law.  1  his  year  was  so  exceptional  that  averaged  with  so  few 
ordinary  years  it  makes  the  result  unintelligible;  whereas,  in  a  long  series  of 
years  it  doubtless  should  be  averaged.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  remhs  of 
that  year  are  valueless,  for  any  accurately  kept  record  has  its  value,  and  the 
teaching  of  that  year  is  doubtless  very  valuable  as  showing  probable  results  from 
deficiency  of  moisture.  Especial  atcennon  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  no  in- 
stance does  the  grouping  system  develop  as  great  a  per  cent,  of  ears  as  the  one 
kernel  system  does. 

It  is  also  quite  an  important  fact  that  the  best  results  for  both  series  for  the 
years  1883  and  1885  are  at  identic  .1  distances  This  tallies  with  results  from 
one  k-rnel  planting.  Hence,  the  average  of  best  results  for  two  kernels  gives 
24  inchijs  as  the  distance,  and  for  three  kernels  3G  inches  as  the  prcper  distance. 
The  averages  of  yields  are,  two  kernel  series  97.1  bushels;  three  k.-rnel  series 
86  6  bushels. 

The  folio  A'ing  table  gives  the  best  absolute  yields  from  the  same  two  series  of 
plantings,  and  for  same  years  : 


1 1883 


1884 


How  planted. 


Tw  '  kernels  15  inch',  s  apart 
rhree    "  36 

Two  kernels  27  inche=»  apart 
Three    "     30  " 

Two  kernels  24  inches  apart 
Three    "  18 


114  2 
90.0 

40.3 
31  3 

105.6 
8S.0 


34 
68 

40 
20 

73 
43 


66 
32 

60 
80 

27 
57 
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The  first  thing  we  notice  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  best  absolute  yield  is, 
in  several  cases,  ihe  same  as  best  yield  of  ear  corn.  Which  argues  very  well 
for  grouping.  This  is  the  case  for  1883,  three  kernels  06  inches;  1884, 
three  kernels  30  inches;  1885,  two  kernels  24  inches.  The  averages  of  abso- 
lute best  yields  are  for  two  kernels  series,  109.9  bushels;  for  three  kernels  series, 
89.0  bushels.  The  average  of  distance  at  which  they  were  produced  is  lor  two  ker- 
nel series,  19J  inches;  for  three  kernel  series,  27  inches.  It  should  be  noted  that 
distances  for  best  absolute  yields  have  not  that  uniformity  noted  in  best  yield 
of  ear  corn.  We  now  collect  the  average  obtained  from  the  several  comparisons  : 


Series. 

a.  % 
<! 

Average  distance, 
inches. 

Average  per  cent., 
ears. 

Average  per  cent., 1 
nubbins. 

One  kernel  series,  best  development  of  ears  

82.1 

18 

77.5 

22.5 

95.3 

10^ 

52.5 

47.5 

9-.i 

24" 

64.0 

36  0 

109  9 

19.^ 

53.5 

46.5 

Three  k-rnel  series,  best  development  of  ear  

86.6 

36 

68.0 

32.0 

8y.o 

27 

55.5 

44  5 

The  indication  of  the  above  comparisons  are  not  to  b?  considered  absolute, 
only  relative,  but  from  them  there  is  certainly  an  important  lesson  to  be  drawn, 
if  future  work  corroborates  these  results. 

First,  the  best  yield  of  ear  corn  is  found  at  two  kernels,  24  inches  apart. 

Second  the  best  yield,  regardless  of  development  ear,  is  found  at  two  ker- 
nels, Idh  inches  apart. 

Third,  the  hast  crop  of  ear  corn  is  with  one  kernel,  18  inches  apart,  }et  this 
shows  decidedly  the  highest  per  cent  of  ear  development.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  this  plot  planttd  wiih  but  two-thirds,  the  seed  of  best  plot  should  show 
a  yield  only  about  15  per  cent.  less. 

This  result  might  be  taken  as  in  part  answering  a  former  suggestion,  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  group  the  kernels;  extra  cost  of  seed  is  to  slight  a  fictor  for 
consideration. 

A  certam  distance  between  hills  is  absolutely  necessary  to  best  development, 
and  a  certain  grouping  seems  to  add  to  the  possibili  ies  of  maximum  cr(  p. 

Fourth,  the  maximum  crop,  both  of  ear  corn  and  absolute  yield,  are  found 
in  two  kernel  series,  ii.dicaie  that  grouping  can  be  carried  to  but  a  certain 
limit  with  success.  Other  suggestions  and  comparisons  might  be  drawn  from 
the  table. 

METHODS  OF  CULTURE. 

The  p  ots  were  all  one  sixteenth  acre  each,  and  planted  three  and  one-half 
feet  each  way,  May  16th.  All  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
plants  on  all  came  through  very  evenly.  The  cultivation  was  with  Planet, 
Jr.,  horse  hose,  unless  otherwise  spec  fied.  1  his  implement  is  a  fairly  success- 
lul  tool  for  shallow  cultivation,  which  we  consider  the  true  method  of  cultivat- 
ing corn. 

The  table  presented  below  is  an  addition  to  former  experiments  in  this  line, 
which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Underwood,  of  Paulding  (bounty,  thi-;  State, 
and  we  gladly  acted  on  his  suggestion.    The  design  is  to  note  the  effect  of 
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giving  to  the  crop  all  the  cultivation  it  receives  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
and  of  extending  the  same  cultivation  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  season. 


O 

How  cultivated. 

a 
2 
s 

"Z  ^ 

Yield  corrected  to 
perfect  stand. 

Yield  of  stalks. 

Per  cent,  of  ears. 

Per  cent,  of  nub' 
bins. 

J  J  a. 

Bo,. 

Lbs. 

1 

84.5 

H7.7 

4  620 

82 

18 

2 

Three  times,  at  interva  s  of  two  days  ....  ..... 

85.0 

89.5 

4,466 

81 

19 

3 

69.0 

78.1 

3,234 

75 

25 

4 

til. 8 

81.0 

2,772 

69 

31 

5 

Three  timep,  at  intervals  of  twelve  days  

80.5 

94.0 

4,158 

86 

14, 

6 

80.8 

86.3 

3,757 

85 

1 

,  In  the  above  table,  as  in  all  previous  work,  comparisons  are  based  on  yield 
corrected  to  perfect  stand. 

The  comparison  shows  nothing  except  that  the  yields  are  remarkably  uni- 
form for  single  plots,  and  the  work  s'^ows  no  d'ff:irenc2  sufficient  to  base  an 
argument  upon.  The  two  ordinary  treated  -plots,  Nos.  1  and  6,  are  remarkably 
even,  and  with  the  o  her  yields  mdicate  uniformity  of  conditions. 

Plot  No.  2  was  laid  hy  June  15th,  three  weeks  before  ordinary  plots  were,  and 
yet  it  seems  not  to  have  suffered  ia  yield  by  so  doing.  The  ques'ion  might 
resolve  itself  into  this,  as  to  whether  ordinarily  corn  is  not  cultivated  too  much 
so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  and,  considered  in  that  hght,  it  favors,  if  any- 
thing, views  advanced  in  previous  reports:  that  the  limit  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion is  below  what  farmers  ordin:irily  believe  it  to  be.  The  rest  of  the  work 
in  methods  of  culture  follows  here,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  the  soil  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  for  all  other  corn  work,  was  most  thoroughly  prepared  with 
Acme  harrow  and  roller.  The  ground  was  plowed  seven  to  tight  inches 
deep,  in  the  spring. 


'  Plot.  f 

How  treated. 

a 

o 

u 

O 
ZJ 

o 

O,  CC 
it 

o  « 

Si 

Weight  of  stalks. 

Per  cent,  cf  ears. 

Per  (ent.  of  nub- 
bins. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

1 

80.8 

86.3 

3,757 

85 

15 

2 

7.9 

8.8 

1,556 

\) 

91 

3 

68.9 

91.3 

3,080 

78 

22 

4 

71.9 

93.5 

3,203 

7M 

21 

5 

74.1 

88.4 

,  3,800 

75 

25 

G 

Not  cultivated  at  all,  drain  beneaih  center 

3.5 

4.1 

1,201 

6 

94 

Cultivated  four  times,  ordinary;  drain  be 

84.4 

96.4 

4,004 

85 

15 

Cultivated  ordinary,  drain  in  plot  on  either 

84.7 

102.3 

4,004 

88 

12 

90.3 

102.9 

4,620 

85 

15 

10 

79.9 

88.3 

4,800 

81 

19 

44 
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This  table  and  previous  one  formed  one  consecutive  series  of  plots,  and  plot 
1  of  this  table  is  the  same  as  plot  6  of  the  previous. 

Comparing  by  corrected  yields  and  omitting  plots  uncultivated,  here  again 
is  found  marked  uniformity  of  results.  Plots  six,  eight,  and  nine  show  the  best 
yields.    This  might  he  attributed  to  the  tile  drainage. 

Their  average  is  100.5  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average  of  other  plots  is 
89  6  bushels  p' r  acre.  The  yields  from  uncultivated  plots  is  too  small  to  be 
noticed.  The  first  unculrivated  plot  was  under  ordinary  treatment  last  season, 
and  yielded  as  well  as  other  plots. 

The  second  uncultivated  plot,  No.  6,  has  been  so  treated  for  three  years. 
This  plot  has  a  drain  beneath  it  the  same  as  No.  7.  The  growth  of  weeds  on 
both  uncultivated  plots  was  very  abundant. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  surface  cultivated  plot  is  above  the  average  of  un- 
drained  plots.  The  work  on  this  plo:  was  done  with  a  light  small  tooth  harrow. 

Plots  five  and  ten  were  to  have  been  cultivated  excessively  with  shovel  plow, 
considerably  deeper  than  ordinary  cultivation,  but  storms  bent  the  stalks  down 
so  it  WIS  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  without  doing  injury  aside  from  deep 
late  cultivation.  They  received  one  cultivation  af  er  the  ordinary  work  had 
been  laid  by.  This  was  about  the  time  of  fully  coming  into  tassel.  These  two 
plots  are  among  the  lowest  yields;  however,  there  is  not  difference  enough  for 
an  argument. 

If  extending  the  cultivation  late  into  the  season,  as  many  farmers  do,  is  of  no 
value,  it  is  important  to  know  it;  conversely,  if  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  cultivation  of  the  young  plant  produces  as  good  crop  as  more  extend- 
ed cakivatlon,  it  is  an  important  fact;  also,  if  light  shallow  cultivation  of  the 
surface  produces  as  good  crop  as  heavy  deep  cultivation,  it  is  important  that 
the  farmer  should  know  this. 

Tne  abundance  or  moisture  during  the  past  season  made  observations  on  the 
ability  of  cultivated  soil  to  withstand  drouth  of  little  importance. 

For  the  >ears  1883  and  18<S4  the  best  yields  were  from  plots  cultivated  twice. 

We  state  here  that  this  soil  was  cropped  tor  four  yeais  successively  without 
manure.  Last  spring  a  good  coat  of  manure,  about  twelve  tons  per  acre,  was 
plowed  under. 

Ridge  culture  was  an  entire  failure  the  past  season.  We  think  that  the  ex- 
tra labor  involved  with  this  m.ethod  o*  planting  entirely  overcomes  any  theo- 
retical advantage  whii-h  may  be  claimed  for  it,  and,  further,  from  experience 
here,  ii  is  absolutely  impracticable  with  any  implements  yet  tried. 

APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

The  fertilizer  work  is  altered  in  some  particulars  from  previous  years'  tests, 
but  is  on  the  same  general  plan. 

Explanatory  remarks  about  the  s\zd  and  conditions  of  the  plots  have  been 
given  in  previous  reports,  but  are  here  repeated  in  part.  The  plots  are  one- 
sixteenth  acre  each,  being  about  six  een  rods  long  and  ten  and  one  half  feet 
wide.  This  allows  three  rows  three  and  one  half  feet  wide  to  each  plot.  The 
distance  between  plots  is  seven  feet  'i  he  field  is  not  exactly  square,  hence 
the  s.ia  e  of  plots  has  to  conform  to  it  and  are  as  given  above.  This 
size  of  plot  gives  as  nearly  conditions  of  field  work  as  plot  experiments  can 
be.  The  plowing  is  done  crosswise,  and  due  care  is  observed  not  to  dis- 
place the  soil  from  the  plots.  The  division  of  the  fi^ld  where  this  work  is  con- 
ducted, embracing  nearly  four  acres,  has  received  no  ferli'izers,  except  those 
specially  applied  aiid  noted  in  the  tables,  since  1881.  The  work  the  past  season 
was  accomplished  under  exceptionally  good  conditions. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  plot  experiments  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty, 
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and  the  object  sought  is  to  present  as  many  facts  as  possible,  leaving  the 
theorizing  and  summing  up  for  the  future,  when  our  absolute  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  should  be  more  complete. 

It  is  evident  that  differences  noted  between  two  plots  for  one  year  teach  but 
little,  and  that  all  results  of  value  must  be  averages  ot  duplicate  plots,  for  the 
same  year  and  for  different  years.  All  opinion  about  the  matter,  unless  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  test  as  to  matters  of  fact,  is  of  no  avail. 

Appearances  are  especially  deceiving  where  fertilizers  are  used,  and  only 
facts  obtained  by  carelul  weighings  and  examinatiors  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  following  table  presents  the  record  of  the  plots  lor  this  year :  — 


Plot. 

Kind  of  fertilizer. 

Yifld  of  corn  as  weighed 
from  field. 

Yield  corrected  to  per- 
fect stand. 

Yield  of  stalks. 

Stalks  to  100  lbs.  of  corn. 

Per  cent,  of  ears. 

Per  cent,  of  nubbins. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

1 

± 

Nitrate  Soda  

82.8 

85.9 

q  QS9 
0, 00^ 

70 

oO 

ID 

2 

78!5 

81. "7 

4,104 

75 

79 

21 

*3 

Unfertilized  

90.1 

92.6 

3,897 

64 

82 

18 

4 

Muriate  Potash   

85.0 

87.4 

4,F60 

80 

75 

25 

5 

<c 

84  2 

88.0 

4,651 

80 

79 

21 

*6 

Unfertilized  

80.8 

81.2 

3,800 

70 

77 

23 

7 

75.5 

76.7 

3,640 

70 

92 

8 

8 

74.7 

76  7 

3,891 

75 

60 

31 

9 

((  (( 

77  I 

79.4 

3,800 

70 

72 

28 

no 

Unfertilized  

77.4 

80.1 

3,253 

60 

76 

24 

11 

Sulphate  of  Aujinonia 

78,8 

82.6 

3,800 

68 

74 

26 

12 

75.7 

78.9 

3,715 

70 

78 

22 

ns 

79  4 

82.4 

3,49t) 

63 

80 

20 

14 

78.4 

82.9 

3,890 

71 

79 

21 

15 

88.5 

104.2 

4  964 

80 

85 

15 

ne 

93.5 

103.7 

4,979 

80 

84 

16 

17 

Sulphate  of  A.mmonia  in  hill  

72.9 

88.3 

3,8(0 

75 

77 

23 

U8 

96.8 

103.1 

4,955 

73 

85 

15 

ri9 

89.0 

101.6 

3,499 

72 

85 

15 

20 

88.8 

99  4 

4,773 

77 

78 

22 

21 

89.7 

105.9 

5,016 

80 

89 

11 

22 

Horse  manure,  freth  

97.5 

104.0 

5,320 

77 

86 

14 

23 

80  2 

86.5 

5,9-J8 

106 

78 

22 

24 

83.5 

97.7 

5,168 

90 

86 

14 

T25 

88.5 

96.6 

5,168 

83 

83 

17 

126 

i'0.2 

85.9 

3,9.^2 

70 

68 

32 

27 

74.6 

91.0 

4,408 

84 

77 

23 

28 

79.5 

97.8 

4,621 

83 

63 

37 

129 

Unfertilized  

74.8 

85  9 

3,952 

75 

73 

27 

30 

Salt  

69.2 

84.7 

3,648 

75 

68 

32 

*31 

75.1 

86.2 

3,800 

72 

70 

30 

32 

84.0 

94.8 

3,648 

62 

75 

25 

33 

81.6 

96.3 

3,738 

65 

78 

22 

*  Unfertilized  for  two  years  past. 

t  Unfertilized  for  whole  time  of  experimentation. 

X  llnfcr*l\\7.ori  tor  one  year  past. 
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The  above  table  offers  no  grounds  for  comparison.  The  yields  are  exception- 
ally uniform.  Had  it  been  our  intention  to  produce  duplicates,  we  doubt  if 
this  record  could  have  been  excelled. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  corrected  yields  but  slightly 
exceed  actual  yields,  showing  that  the  stand  was  nearly  perfect.  The  exceptions 
noted  to  this  is  where  concentrated  fertilizers  were  used  in  the  hill  and  also 
guino  and  salt  broadcssr.  We  are  quite  thoroughly  convinced  that  fertilizers 
should  be  applied  broadcast. 

Daring  the  summer,  plots  treated  with  high  grade  superphosphate  and 
special  c  .rn  manure  gave  promise  of  better  crops  than  others,  ard  all  fertilized 
plots  promised  better  results  than  the  unfertilized,  but  the  weights  of  corn 
showed  this  to  be  delurive.  The  fertilized  plots  show  almcst  uniformly  a 
greater  weight  of  s-alks  than  the  unfertilized. 

If  these  applications  after  being  tested  thus  carefully,  show  no  benefit  worthy 
of  nonce,  is  it  not  best  that  the  farmer  should  invest  carefully  in  high  priced 
special  manures  for  corn?  Special  manures  are  not  condemned,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  under  some  conditions  they  are  beneficial.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  much  money  is  thrown  away  upon  them. 

The  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  in  good  form  of  what 
is  known  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  fertility  will  only  induce  all  interested 
to  prosecute  the  work  with  more  care. 

We  wish  to  further  add  here  that  the  fall  of  1881  and  previously  this  land  had 
been  bountifully  treated  with  stable  manure,  much  of  the  fertility  of  which 
doubtless  yet  remains  in  the  soil;  and  that  the  application  of  the  fertilizers 
during  the  past  three  years  has,  without  doubt,  added  somewhat  to  this  fertility. 
1  he  general  crop  for  1885  was  considerable  better  than  1883.  And  added  to 
other  thirg',  the  high  tillage  that  it  has  had  during  these  trials  has  put  it  in 
condition  to  produce  a  maximum  crop. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
the  different  lertilizers  used  for  the  past  three  years,  and  a  summary  of  the 
yields.    It  is  worthy  of  cartful  study: 
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REPORT  ON  OATS. 

Nineteen  varieties  of  oats  were  grown  at  the  Station  the  past  year,  in  1  32 
acre  plots.    No  yields  are  given  from  smaller  plots. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  moderately  fertile.  It  had  been  cropped  for  four 
years  without  fertilizers  until  this  season,  when  superphosphate  was  applied, 
broadcast,  after  the  oats  were  through  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  ground  was  plowed  April  13th,  but  frequent  rains  prevented  sowing 
until  the  23d.  Then  the  soil  was  in  excellent  condition,  having  been  thorough- 
ly pulverized  with  the  Acme  harrow  and  the  roller.  All  plots  were  sowed  at 
the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  Buckeye  drill.  The  seed  vegetated 
slowly,  and  the  plants  were  not  fully  through  the  ground  until  May  6th,  but 
the  stand  was  almost  perfect,  and  the  growth  was  very  strong  during  the  en- 
tire season. 

The  varieties  all  stood  up  so  well  that  observations  on  strength  of  straw 
were  of  no  particular  value.  It  should  be  noted  though  in  this  connection, 
that  varieties  which  were  not  harvested  previous  to  July  22d  were  badly  lodged 
by  a  storm  on  that  date.  This  storm  was  preceded  by  several  days  of  hot 
weather,  which,  in  connection  with  it,  may  have  injured  these  varieties  some- 
what, especially  as  regards  weight  per  measured  bushel.  No  variety  ripening 
after  this  date  weighed  up  to  the  standard  bushel  of  thirty-two  pounds. 

In  the  following  table  a  bushel  is  thirty-two  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  a 
measured  bushel  means  the  quantity  contained  in  a  sealed  measure. 


Variety. 


White  Russian  

White  Russian  Improved 

Yankee  Prolific  

American  Triumph  

Barley  Oats  , 

Bohemian   

Clydesdale  

Early  Dakota  

Early  Prize  Cluster  

Kansas  Hybrid  

White  German  

White  Schoener  

Monarch  , 

Race  Horse  

Rust  Proof  

Welch   

Welcome   

White  Canadian  

White  Belgian  


a, 

•s 

S3 


55.0 
53.2 
68  5 
34.5 
80.5 
51.2 
78.0 
7i.5 
59.8 
72.8 
80.2 
82.8 
70.0 
84.5 
73.5 
65.5 
78.5 
64.8 
74.0 


Ol 

5^ 


31 

30 

31 

29 

37 

40^ 

38^ 

3U 

37" 

34 

30i 

30 

29^ 

3U 

29 

28 

35 

30^ 

34 


P. 

I  . 

^  QQ 
O.S 


3,7  U 
4,576 
4,608 
2,936 
8,160 
3,872 
3,328 
3,520 
2,944 
3,488 
4,192 
3,552 
3,392 
4,704 
3,648 
3,328 
3,968 
3,968 
4,160 


'  This  plot  suffered  by  being  too  close  to  the  road;  injury  estimated  at  about  ten  per  cent. 
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The  yields  of  the  above  plots  are  quite  large,  considerably  exceeding  those 
of  last  year  on  the  same  plots.  The  application  of  the  light  dressing  of  super- 
phosphate may  have  helped  to  produce  this  result,  but  it  is  probable  the  better 
climatic  conditions  of  the  past  year  had  more  to  do  with  it.  We  have  'not 
tried  using  special  fertilizers  on  oats,  but  from  experience  with  the  other  grain 
crops,  the  above  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  season  of  1884  was  marked  by  a 
severe  drouth,  which  materially  reduced  the  yield  of  all  the  experiment  crops, 
except  wheat,  which  was  out  of  the  way.  The  season  of  1885  was  quite  favor- 
able in  this  regard. 

These  yields  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thorough  farmer,  as  is  well 
known  from  experience.  The  average  is  about  QS}i  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
average  of  the  crop  for  the  State  in  1884  was  29.8  bushels  per  acre,  some  coun- 
ties reaching  a  little  over  40  bushels. 

Seed  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  yield  of  the  oat  crop — perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  cereal.  The  native  locality  of  this  plant,  so  far  as  known, 
is  in  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and  it  seems  to  deteriorate  quite  rapidly  when  taken 
to  warm  latitudes  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature  and  drouth. 

Below  are  given  a  few  figures  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  Only  those 
varieties  are  used  which  have  been  grown  here  for  two  years,  the  seed  for  crop 
of  1885  being  taken  from  the  crop  of  1884. 


Variety. 


American  Triumph 

Rust  Proof  

Welcome  

White  Belgian  

White  Canadian.... 

White  German  

White  Russian  

Welch   


rain 
hels 

&C  so 

<4-l  Si 

1 

^  1 

_,  ^ 

00 

'T^  00 

60.0 

*-34.5 

57.3 

73.5 

69.5 

78.5 

68.5 

74.0 

63.3 

6-1.8 

65.3 

80.2 

59.3 

55.0 

56.7 

65.5 

GQ 

6CQO 

•S2 


31.0 
30.0 
39.5 
36.5 
33.0 
32.0 
31.0 
32.0 


Injui-ed  by  position. 


This  table  shows  a  decided  increase  of  crop  with  nearly  as  decided  decrease 
in  quality.  The  weight  is  considered  the  true  index  to  the  quality  of  the  crop. 
The  increase  in  crop  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  seed-oats  for  the  crop 
of  1884  were  obtained,  with  but  one  exception,  from  northern  grown  stock. 
This  exception  was  the  Welcome,  the  seed  for  which  was  grown  in  northern 
Ohio  the  season  of  1883.  The  deterioration  this  variety  has  undergone  since 
coming  into  our  hands  is  very  noticeable,  the  grains  being  much  smaller,  and 
having  a  decidedly  inferior  look  compared  with  the  seed  when  we  received  it, 
and  inferior  to  our  first  crop.  The  variety  had  just  been  introduced  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  and  showed  decidedly  vigorous  qualities. 

In  the  above  table  all  the  varieties  show  a  reduced  weight  per  bushel  in  1885, 
except  White  Russian.    All  but  two,  American  Triumph  and  White  Russian, 
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show  an  increased  product  over  crop  of  1884.  The  first  was  badly  situated  ; 
the  latter  was  apparently  as  well  situated  as  any  of  the  plots. 

From  these  figures  and  other  well  established  observations,  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  where  our  seed  oats  are  .  grown.  We  intend  pur- 
suing these  observations  more  carefully  in  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  some  figures  showing  weight  of  straw  to  grain,  and 
other  facts  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  several  varieties. 
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The  foregoing  table  expresses  the  important  points  as  to  the  development  of 
the  different  varieties,  and  is  also  somewhat  descriptive. 

The  first  three  varieties  were  so  nearly  identical  that  no  one  could  have 
recognized  them  as  being  different.  They  are  what  are  commonly  called  side 
oats,  the  branches  of  the  panicle  all  turning  to  one  side. 

No.  5  is  a  very  vigorous,  leafy  plant,  not  above  average  height. 

All  but  the  first  three  have  a  spreading  panicle,  and  those  which  bear  white 
grains  closely  resemble  each  other;  those  bearing  dark  grains  resemble  the 
others,  except  in  color  of  kernel. 

Some  of  these  variet'es  are  of  very  doubtful  origin,  but  we  give  them  with 
the  names  by  which  they  were  received.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
those  showing  best  yield  with  good  weight  per  bushel  are  the  most  valuable, 
and  it  will  pay  farmers  to  purchase  these  varieties  if  they  can  get  them  of  reHa- 
ble  parties  at  prices  within  limits  of  farm  profits. 

The  name  Rust  Proof  has  no  significance,  as  this  sort  is  as  subject  to  rust 
as  any  other.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar,  low  growing  variety,  with  abundance  of 
leaves  about  the  base. 

The  Bohemian  resembles  much  in  outward  appearance  the  other  varieties, 
but  belongs  to  a  different  species.    Of  this  we  will  speak  again. 

The  varieties  were  carefully  noted  in  regard  to  stooHng,  but  the  notes  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  insert  figures  which  have  a  very  doubtful  value 
in  the  table. 

The  largest  number  of  stalks  found  growing  from  one  seed  was  six,  and  all 
of  the  varieties  stooled  some,  averaging  two  to  four  stalks  to  the  seed.  The 
Welcome,  which  grew  such  strong,  heavy  stalks  last  year,  and  was  not  ob- 
served to  stool  at  all,  grew  smaller  stalks  this  year  and  stooled  slightly.  The 
variations  which  are  constantly  observed  in  varieties  lead  us  to  doubt  more 
and  more  the  value  of  descriptions,  except  those  which  are  based  on  the  most 
obvious  differences  of  structure,  color,  etc.,  and  these  descriptions  should  be 
very  simple. 

Just  before  harvesting  nearly  all  of  the  varieties  showed  traces  of  smut 
(usttlago  segetmn,  Fers.),  but  the  extent  of  the  disease  seemed  so  much  greater 
in  some  varieties  than  m  others  that  it  led  to  an  examination  each  variety  sep- 
arately. Portions  of  the  Plots  were  selected  indiscriminately,  and  the  total 
number  of  stalks  counted,  noting  the  number  affected,  from  which  is  given  the 
following  per  cent,  of  smutted  heads. 
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White  Russian  

White  Russian  Improved 

Yankee  Prolific  

American  Triumph  

Barley  Oats  

Bohemian  Oats  

Clydesdale  

Early  Dakota   

Early  Prize  Cluster  

Kansas  Hybrid  

White  German  

White  Schoener  

Monarch   

Race  Horse  

Rust  Proof  

Welch  

Welcome  

White  Canadian  

White  Belgian  


Station  seed  

Western  seed  

North  Pennsylvania  seed 

Station  seed  

Western  seed  

Northern  seed  

(( 

Western  seed  

<( 

<  I 

Station  seed  

Northern  seed  

Station  seed  


We  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  why  one  variety  should  be  more  affected  than 
others  except  that,  as  is  well  known,  plants  vary  in  their  ability  to  resist  dis- 
ease. 

There  is  no  remedy  known  for  the  prevention  of  this  fungus  growth.  The 
spores  are  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  places,  and  develop  or  not  as  condi- 
tions favor  or  hinder.  There  is,  however,  this  practical  suggestion,  that  seed 
from  vigorous  plants,  and  well-drained,  properly  prepared  soil  will  tend  very 
much  to  diminish  its  possible  opportunities  for  growth. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  locality  where  seed  is  grown,  considered  aside 
from  its  vigor,  has  anything  to  do  with  its  ability  to  resist  the  growth  of  smut. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  quite  severe  at  times, 
and  it  is  frequently  greater  than  is  supposed. 

On  the  river  bottom  of  the  University  farm  a  piece  of  oats  was  sown  very 
thick  for  oat  hay ;  the  soil  was  low  undrained  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  seeding 
was  about  twice  what  would  be  sown  for  a  crop.  This  piece  produced  fully 
three-fourths  smut  heads,  nearly  destroying  its  value  as  food.  This  instance  is 
simply  given  to  show  that  such  surroundings  are  not  favorable  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  oats.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  had  they  been  sown  much  thinner 
the  crop  would  not  have  iDeen  so  badly  affected. 

We  consider  two  bushels,  if  properly  sown,  abundant  seed  per  acre  for  grow- 
ing a  crop  of  grain,  and  would  not  sow  over  three  for  hay  crop. 


BOHEMIAN  OATS. 

It  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  methods  which  have  been 
resorted  to  in  all  sections  to  introduce  this  species  of  oats,  that  we  should  make 
some  special  mention  of  it  here. 

The  common  oat  is  botanically  Avena  Sativa  Z.,  to  which  all  of  our  cul- 
tivated varieties  which  have  the  seed  enclosed  in  the  flowering  glumes  belong. 
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The  Bohemian  oat  belongs  to  a  different  species,  Avena  Nuda  L. ,  in  which  the 
grain  is  naked,  and  when  ripe  hangs  protruding  slightly  from  the  flowering 
glumes. 

The  berry  is  small,  of  a  buff  grayish  color,  soft  and  spongy.  Of  its  origin 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  has  always  been  cultivated  more  or  less 
along  with  the  common  oats. 

Whatever  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  its  existence  in  Europe,  it  is  not 
well  spoken  of,  being  cultivated  occasionally  for  its  grain,  but  not  highly  es- 
teemed, regarded  rather  as  a  degraded  variety  of  Avena  Sativa. 

As  to  its  introduction  as  a  grain  of  special  importance  by  so  called  Bohemian 
oats  associations,  the  whole  thing  is  an  unprincipled  scheme  simply  to  make 
money  by  fraud  and  deception.  Its  value  commercially  is  not  greater,  and  pro- 
bably not  equal  to  common  oats. 

The  universal  testimony  of  millers  is  that  it  is  not  so  good  for  milling  pur- 
poses as  the  best  white  oats. 

The  whole  scheme  of  buying  and  selling  them  at  $10  per  bushel  rests  simply 
on  the  ability  of  some  slick  agent  to  secure  a  respectable  farmer  as  a  stool- 
pigeon  for  the  first  year,  and  this  enables  him  usually  to  do  a  paying  bus- 
iness, the  second  year  after  which  he  usually  decamps,  and  Bohemian  oats  are 
a  drug  in  the  market  at  any  price.    No  one  grows  them  after  that. 

The  whole  scheme  has  been  so  frequently  shown  up  that  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details.  Farmers  are  not  deceived  very  often  or  made  to 
believe  that  these  oats  have  a  special  commercial  value,  but  the  agent  makes  it 
appear  that  he  has  sold  Mr.  B's  crop  for  so  much,  and  doubtless  he  has ;  the 
result  is,  that  only  too  often  the  idea'  of  getting  much  for  little  or  nothing 
^'staggers  the  good  intentions  of  honest  farmers." 

There  are  several  wheat  schemes  being  worked  in  the  State  on  precisely  the 
same  plan  as  this  oat  scheme. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

The  tests  with  potatoes  for  the  past  year  is  a  continuation  of  previous  work. 

The  list  of  varieties  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  test  of  methods  of  culture  more  complete.  The  work, 
as  a  whole,  was  very  successfully  executed,  and  adds  the  record  of  another 
year  as  evidence  on  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  ground  for  all  the  work  was  prepared  with  the  care  of  a  garden  bed ; 
that  for  varieties  having  a  heavy  coaling  of  compost  plowed  under;  the  part 
for  fertilizer  work  was  not  treated  with  compost  or  other  manure,  only  as  men- 
tioned in  the  table.  After  planting,  the  varieties  were  also  treated  with  special 
potato  manure  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  All  cutting  is  two  eyes  to 
the  piece,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  planted  2J  by  1  foot  in  the  row,  and 
four  inches  deep,  unless  stated  differently  in  the  table.  The  culture  for  all  the 
general  work  was  shallow,  being  confined  to  the  destruction  of  weeds  and 
keeping  the  surface  mellow.  None  were  hilled  up  except  where  so  stated.  The 
vines  were  not  disturbed  in  any  manner. 

TEST  OF  VARIETIES. 

The  test  of  varieties  for  1884  included  fifty  named  sorts,  and  for  1885  about 
one  hundred  named  sorts,  with  also  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  mostly  of  our 
own  origination.  On  these  latter  we  are  not  yet  able  to  report  wiih  any  satis- 
faction. The  list  of  named  varieties  includes  a  number  not  offered  until  last 
year,  and  some  which  are  being  introduced  during  the  present  spring. 

Our  best  endeavors  were  put  forth  to  give  all  varieties  an  impartial  test,  and 
this  was  accomplished  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  under  conditions  of  field  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  yields  are  all  given  to  perfect  stand.  The  simple  fact  that  a  variety 
shows  a  yield  a  fevv  bushels  greater  or  less  than  another  has  no  particular  sig- 
nificince  for  or  agiinst  it,  but  all  of  the  points  should  be  well  weighed.  The 
total  yield  and  time  of  ripening  for  18St  of  such  varieties  as  were  tested  that 
year  are  given.  These  cumulative  results  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
tests.  The  yields  for  the  pist  year  are  mu:h  superior  to  any  variety  yields  here- 
tofore published  by  the  Station.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  favorable 
character  of  the  season.  The  planting  was  closer  than  usual,  and  doubtless 
added  somewhat  to  the  total  yields,  but  so  far  as  could  be  determined  worked 
no  injury  to  the  crop,  as  regards  size  of  tuber.  The  list  of  varieties  is  divided 
into  three  sectiors:  Early,  medium,  and  lote  sorts.  This  very  much  facilitates 
comparisons.  Those  ripening  previous  to  August  1st  are  classed  as  "early;" 
from  August  1st  to  20th  "medium;"  and  those  afterwards  as  "late  sorts. 
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The  dates  of  ripening  for  the  two  years  vary  considerably  in  some  instances, 
but,  in  the  main,  are  more  uniform  than  we  had  supposed  would  be  the  case. 
Those  showing  the  greatest  variation  are,  as  a  rule,  the  least  well  established 
varieties.  The  planting  for  1884  was  on  May  3d;  for  1885,  on  May  4th. 
The  yields  bear  little  enough  resemblances  to  each  other,  but  this  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  attendant  conditions,  and  in  this  case  is  fully  explained  in  the 
reports  for  the  two  years.  There  is  not  in  all  cases  a  correspondence  of  the 
larger  yields  of  the  two  years,  yet  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  is. 

Of  the  early  varieties,  three  reach  above  350  bushels  per  acre  of  merchant- 
able potatoes,  viz :  Clark's  No.  1,  Lee's  Favorite,  and  Pearl  of  Savoy.  Lee's 
Favorite  shows  greatest  total  yield,  and  Clark's  No.  1  second  best.  A  large 
number  of  varieties  in  the  above  list  show  good  yields,  and,  on  the  whole,  this 
table  presents  an  admirable  collection  of  early  potatoes. 

Of  the  second  early,  or  medium  sorts,  Cullom's  Superb,  Pride  of  the  West, 
and  Weld's  No.  22  show  the  best  yields  of  marketable  potatoes.  The  ex- 
tremely low  yield  of  small  potatoes  of  the  firsfand  last  named  is  remarkable. 
Pride  of  the  West  shows  the  best  total  yield.  These  three  are  all  new  vari- 
eties, but  little  can  be  said  for  their  table  qualities.  The  quality  of  all  the 
varieties  grown  will  be  fully  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Of  the  late  sorts,  James  Vick,  Perfect  Gem,  and  Red  Star  head  the  list 
for  marketable  yield,  and  Jumbo  for  total  yield,  with  James  Vick  second. 

There  are  34  of  the  early  sorts  and  their  average  yield  is  293.2  bushels;  28 
of  the  medium  sorts  average  yield  298.4  bushels;  30  of  the  late  sorts  with  an 
average  yield  of  309.9  bushels.  Lee's  Favorite  shows  the  largest  total  yield  of 
all  varieties,  and  Stray  Beauty  was  the  first  to  ripen.  The  column  showing 
table  qualities  is  arranged  on  a  scale  of  points  from  0  to  10.  These  were  all 
tested  on  the  table  this  season,  and  the  results  are  quite  fully  given  under 

Notes  on  Varieties." 

The  testing  of  quality  was  done  during  December  and  January,  after  the 
varieties  had  been  put  into  winter  quarters.  Chas.  Downing  and  Snow  flake 
head  the  list  and  are  the  only  ones  graded  10.  They  are  about  equally  early; 
the  former,  apparently,  is  more  productive  than  the  latter.  This  is  the  first 
test  made  of  the  Chas.  Downing,  and  it  has  not  been  in  the  market  until  this 
spring  (1886).  Of  the  others.  Beauty  of  Hebron  stands  highest,  9^,  and  five 
reach  9,  14  are  graded  8  (three  of  them  SI).  In  all,  22  of  the  early  varieties 
are  graded  8  and  upwards. 

Of  the  medium  varieties,  one  only  reaches  9  in  grade  of  table  qualities. 
This  is  Late  Ohio.    Six  are  graded  8 ;  in  all,  seven  are  graded  8  and  upwards. 

Of  the  late  varieties.  Rural  Blush  is  graded  8^  ;  six,  in  all,  reaching  8. 

About  65  per  cent,  of  the  early  sorts  are  graded  8  and  upwards,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  medium  sorts,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  late  sorts.  Whether  this  would 
hold  good  for  successive  years  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  the  grading  for  table 
qualities  the  present  year  compares  very  closely  with  grading  of  last  year,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  in  the  future  whether  earliness  has  not  a  sensible 
effect  upon  quality.  If  so,  it  is  very  important  for  some  of  the  early  sorts,  as 
is  well  known,  are  good  keepers  and  are  used  as  late  in  the  spring  as  the  later 
ripening  sorts.  It  may  be  argued  that  some  of  the  later  so^-ts  would  show  a 
better  grade  if  tested  later  in  the  season,  but  we  would  suggest  that  if  a  potato 
is  not  fit  for  table  use  during  the  months  of  this  trial,  its  practical  value  is  less- 
ened. It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  judgment  is  not  pronounced, 
either  for  or  against  a  variety,  upon  one  trial.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  test 
thorough  and  perfectly  impartial,  and,  if  after  being  repeated  for  two  or  three 
years,  a  variety  continues  to  fall  below  a  reasonable  standard,  it  is  discarded. 
The  soil  here  is  certainly  not  the  most  favorable  for  producing  good  table 
qualities,  but  the  comparison  is  thought  to  be  fair. 
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Where  table  quality  is  marked  below  7  it  is  quite  poor. 

NOTES  ON  VARIETIES. 

1.  Alexander's  Prolific.  (O.  H.  Alexander.)  Stout,  erect  growth  of 
vine,  about  20  inches  high,  leaves  medium  size,  slightly  curled;  tubers  w(re 
very  fine,  resembling  large  Snowflakes  somewhat,  light  russet,  eyes  not  very 
deep,  close  in  hill,  above  medium.  Tested  for  table,  skin  did  not  break  in 
boilmg;  flesh  solid  and  white;  little  wet;  grain  and  flavor  not  excellent; 
graded  6. 

2.  Beauty  of  Hebron.  (I.  E.  Jones,  84.)  Stout  growth  of  vines,  slightly 
decumbent,  18  inches  high,  leaves  medium  size  and  smooth;  tubers  fair, 
resembUng  Early  Rose,  light  rose  colored,  smooth,  shallow  eyes,  close  in 
hill,  medium  size.  Tested  for  the  table,  skin  burst  nicely;  flesh  white  and 
firm;  grain  and  flavor  very  good;  graded  9^. 

3.  Belle.  (Station.)  Growth  uneven,  slightly  decumbent,  13  inches 
high,  light  green,  leaves  curled  and  small;  tubers  poor,  roundish  and  flattened, 
close  in  hill,  small  and  scabbed,  light  purplish  color.  Tested  for  the  table,  did 
not  break  open  ;  solid  and  white ;  grain  and  flavor  fair  ;  graded  7. 

4.  Big  Benefit.  (J.  C.  Everett.)  Fairly  strong  growth  of  vine,  18  inches 
high,  slightly  decumbent,  hght  green,  leaves  smooth,  medium  size;  tubers 
very  fair,  smooth,  few  eyes,  close  in  hill,  light  purple  color.  In  Cooking 
skin  did  not  break ;  solid,  white ;  flavor  and  grain  very  fair ;  graded  8. 

5.  Bonanza.  (Frank  Ford  &  Son).  Strong,  erect  growth,  21  inches  tal), 
green,  smooth  leaves,  of  medium  size;  tubers  fair,  roundish,  light  purplish 
color,  close  in  hill,  smooth,  above  medium  size.  Cooking  test ;  skin  broke  a 
little;  solid,  white;  grain  fair;  flivor  flat  and  watery;  graded  6. 

6.  Boston  Market.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong  growth,  decumbent,  20 
inches  high,  foUage  green,  smooth  and  medium  size;  tubers  very  fair,  light 
purple  tint,  close  in  hiU,  above  medium.  Cooking  test ;  skin  broke  well  in  boil- 
ing; flesh  solid,  dark,  dry;  grain  fine ;  flavor  good ;  graded  9. 

7.  Barbank.  (Station.)  Strong,  erect  growth,  18  inches  high,  foliage 
light  green  ;  tubers  very  fair,  long  and  flattened,  smooth,  light  color,  medium 
size,  close  in  hill.  Cooking  test;  skin  did  not  break ;  flesh  solid  and  white; 
grain  fine,  and  flavor  good.    Not  so  dry  as  Burbanks  usually  are ;  graded  8. 

8.  Cap  Sheaf.  (J.  C.  Everett.)  Strong  growth,  slightly  decumbent,  20 
inches  high,  leaves  green,  smooth  and  large;  tubers  very  fair,  very  much  re- 
semble Burbanks,  close  in  hill,  medium  size.  Cooking  test;  skin  did  not 
break ;  solid,  white ;  little  wet,  otherwise  very  fair ;  graded  7. 

9.  Champion  of  America.  (Henderson,  84.)  Strong,  erect  growth,  20 
inches  high,  light  green,  leaves  medium;  tubers  very  fine,  long  and  round, 
smooth,  light  rose  tint,  large  size,  close  in  hill.  Cooking  test;  skin  broke  a 
little ;  flesh  solid  and  white ;  grain  only  fair ;  flavor  flat  and  watery ;  graded  6. 

10.  Chas.  Downing.  (Alexander.)  Strong,  nearly  erect,  growth  22 
inches  high,  foliage  green,  smooth  and  medium  size;  tubers  very  good,  of 
roundish  torm,  medium  size,  little  scattered  in  hill,  smooth,  light  color.  Cook- 
ing test;  skin  broke  well  in  boiling;  firm  white  flesh;  flavor  and  grain  excel- 
lent; graded  10.  We  consider  this  of  the  new  varieties  worthy  of  com 
mendation. 

11.  Clark's  No.  1.  (Jones,  84.)  Strong  growth,  slightly  decumbent,  22 
inches  high,  foliage  green,  slightly  curled,  medium  size;  tubers  very  fair,  re- 
semble Rose,  are  little  lighter  in  color,  close  in  hill,  smooth,  medium  size. 
Cooking  test ;  skin  broke  a  little ;  solid,  dark  colored  flesh ;  grain  excellent ; 
flavor  fair ;  graded  8. 
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12.  Colvin's  Excelsior.  (Geo.  H.  Colvin.)  Strong,  nearly  erect,  20  inches 
high,  foliage  pale,  and  medium  size ;  tubers  good,  roundish  in  form  wiih  rather 
deep  eyes,  reddish  brown  color,  close  in  hill,  above  medium.  Cooking  test; 
solid  and  white  flesh,  wet  and  poor ;  graded  5. 

14.  Cook's  Superb.  (Jones,  84.)  Strong,  decumbent,  22  inches  high, 
foliage  light  green,  medium  size ;  tubers  very  fair,  long,  smooth,  light,  russet 
skin,  close  in  hill,  a  few  are  scabbed,  above  medium  size.  Cooking  test ;  very 
poor,  wet  things ;  graded  5. 

15.  Dakota  Red.  (Livingston,  84).  Fair  growth,  decumbent,  18  inches 
high,  foliage  green,  curled,  medium  size;  tubers  poor,  ill-shaped  and  small, 
close  in  hill,  reddish  brown  cast.  Cooking  test ;  very  poor  wet  things  ;  graded 
§.  This  variety  has  deteriorated  very  much  in  appearance  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  practically  worthless  here. 

16.  Dunmore's  Seedling.  (Jones,  84.)  Strong  growth,  20  inches  high, 
light  green,  leaves  curled,  medium  size;  tubers  fair,  round  and  flattened,  re- 
semble Mammoth  Pearl,  except  skin  is  not  russet  enough,  close  in  hill,  light 
color,  some  scabbed,  medium  size.  Cooking  test;  skin  broke  fairly  well;  flesh 
firm  and  white ;  flavor  and  grain  good  ;  graded  8. 

17.  Early  Gem.  (Livingston,  84.)  Growth  strong,  decumbent,  20  inches 
high,  foliage  green,  smooth ;  tubers  fair,  rather  small,  close  in  hill  and  near  to 
surface,  smooth,  longish,  light  with  pinkish  cast.  Cooking  test ;  broke  fairly 
well;  flesh  firm,  rather  dark ;  flavor  and  grain  very  fair;  graded  9. 

18.  Early  Harvest,  (Geo.  W.  Campbell,  84).  Growth  strong,  decum- 
bent, 20  inches  high,  foliage  light  green,  leaves  smooth ;  tubers  very  fine, 
longish,  smooth,  rose  brown,  close  in  hill  and  near  to  surface,  medium  size. 
Cooking  test ;  broke  little,  fairly  dry;  flesh  firm,  little  dark ;  grain  fair,  little  waxy; 
flavor  little  strong  ;  graded  7. 

19.  Early  Ohio.  (Station.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high,  foliage  green 
and  smooth ;  tubers  fair,  little  longer  than  thick,  smooth,  few  scabby,  rose 
brown,  close  in  hill,  fair  size.  Cooking  test;  broke  a  little;  flesh  firm,  dark 
colored  ;  grain  and  flavor  good ;  graded  8.    Not  up  to  standard  of  ihis  variety. 

21.  Early  Rose.  (Station.)  Fair  growth,  18  inches  high,  decumbent,  foli- 
age light  green ;  tubers  fair,  longish,  rose,  or  reddish  brow  color,  close  in  hill, 
smooth,  medium.  Cooking  test,  burst  fairly  well;  firm,  little  dark;  grain  and 
flavor  excellent ;  graded  8. 

22.  Early  White  Prize.  (Colvin.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high,  foliage 
light  green;  tnbers  longish,  smooth,  eyes  quite  deep,  light  oolor,  close  in  hill, 
above  medium.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break  in  boilmg;  flesh  solid,  white, 
fairly  dry  ;  grain  and  flavor  fair ;  graded  7-|. 

23.  Electric.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Medium  growth,  erect,  18  inches  high, 
foliage  green,  curled;  tubers  fair,  long,  purple  ^nd  brown,  some  rough,  close 
in  hill,  fair  size.  -  Cooking  test ;  broke  a  little ;  solid,  yellow  flesh ;  grain  and 
flavor  fair  ;  graded  7. 

24.  Empire  State.  (Burpee.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high  ;  tubers  large, 
white,  smooth,  close  in  hill.  Cooking  test ;  did  not  break  ;  solid,  dark  color: 
grain  and  flavor  only  fair;  graded  7. 

25.  Gardner's  Early  Seedling.  Growth  strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foli- 
age light  green  and  smooth;  tubers  long,  smooth,  light  with  rose  tint,  close  in 
hill  and  near  to  surface.  Cooking  test ;  broke  little  in  boiling  ;  flesh  firm,  white ; 
grain  and  flavor  excellent;  graded  8^. 

26.  Garfield.  (Ford  «&  Son,  84.)  Growth  fair,  decumbent,  18  inches 
kigh ;  foliage  green,  curled,  rather  small;  tuber  resembles  Snowfl^kes,  rather 
small,  close  to  surface.  Cooking  test ;  did  not  break  in  boiling ;  solid,  white ; 
grain  and  flavor  fair,  little  waxy;  graded  7. 
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27.  Seedling  of  Extra  Early  Vermont.    (  )    Growth  only  fair ; 

decumbent,  16  inches  high;  foliage  light  green;  tubers  long,  smooth,  blue 
slatish  color,  close  in  hill,  rather  small.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break;  solid, 
rather  dark  flesh,  little  wet  and  waxy;  graded  7. 

28.  Hall's  Early  Peach  Blow.  (Gregory,  84.)  Growth  only  fair;  14 
inches  high;  foliage  light  green,  curled;  tubers  roundish  and  long,  smooth, 
light  and  brownish,  with  pink  in  the  eyes,  close  in  hill,  fair  size.  Cooking 
test;  did  not  break,  solid,  nearly  white;  grain  fine;  flavor  quite  good; 
graded  8. 

29.  Iroquois.  (Bliss,  84.)  Growth  fair,  decumbent,  18  inches  high ;  foli- 
age green,  curled,  small;  tubers  white,  small,  close  in  hill  and  to  surface. 
Cooking  test,  wet  and  poor ;  graded  6. 

30.  Jas.  Vick.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
green  and  smooth;  tubers  very  fine,  except  some  ill-shapen,  longish,  light  and 
russet,  close  in  hill  and  near  to  surface,  above  medium.  Cooking  test;  did  not 
burst,  solid,  dark  and  watery;  strong  odor;  flavor  flat ;  graded  6. 

31.  Jones'  Prize  Taker.  (J.  A.  Everett,  84.)  Medium  growth,  decum- 
bent, 18  inches  high;  foliage  light  green;  tubers  very  much  resemble  30,  only 
are  smaller,  close  in  hill,  smooth  medium.  Cooking  test ;  did  not  break ;  solid, 
white,  fair  grain,  and  good  flavor ;  graded  8. 

32.  Jumbo.  (Henderson.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches;  foliage  light 
green,  curled;  tubers  roundish  flattened  after  Mammoth  Pearl  type,  light,  rus- 
set, very  close  in  hill,  some  very  fine.  Cooking  test;  broke  just  a  little;  fair 
grain  and  flavor ;  graded  8. 

33.  Late  Ohio.  (Station.)  Strong,  erect,  *22  inches;  foliage  green,  curled; 
tubers  resemble  very  much  the  Early  Ohio,  rose  brown  color.  Cooking  test; 
broke  some;  solid,  fairly  white  and  dry;  fine  grain  and  good  flavor;  graded,  9. 

34.  La  Plume  Triumph.  (L  F.  Tillinghast  )  Strong,  nearly  erect,  22 
inches;  foliage,  light  green,  curled;  tubers  smooth,  rather  long,  medium  size, 
close  in  hill,  rose  brown  color.  Cooking  test;  broke  little,  solid,  rather  dark, 
coarse,  flavor  poor ;  graded  7. 

35.  Lee's  Favorite.  (Frank  Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20 
inches  tall;  foliage  green  and  smooth;  tubers  Burbank  shape,  but  eyes  and 
color  are  different,  smooth,  light  rose  tint,  rather  scattering  in  hill,  medium 
size.  Cooking  test;  broke  very  well,  not  all  soHd  at  center;  grain  fine;  flavor 
not  extra ;  graded  9. 

36.  viammoth  Pearl.  (Station.)  Strong  growth,  28  inches  high,  decum- 
bent; tubers  roundish  flattened,  light  russet,  fairly  deep  set  eyes,  close  in  hill 
and  near  to  surface.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid  and  white;  grain 
coarse ;  flavor  not  good,  watery ;  graded  6. 

37.  May  Flower.  (Henderson,  84.)  Strong,  decumbent,  22  inches;  foli- 
age light  green ;  tubers  roundish  small,  somewhat  after  Snowflake  type,  light, 
russet,  close  in  hill  and  to  surface.  Cooking  test;  broke  little,  sohi,  white; 
grain  and  flavor  fairly  good ;  graded  8. 

39.  Montreal.  (Alexander.)  Very  strong  growth,  28  inches  high;  dark 
green  foliage.  Grew  uniil  frost  killed  it,  and  was  an  utter  failure,  bearing  but 
a  few  small  tubers. 

40.  Nott's  Victor.  (R.  Nott,  84.)  Fair,  nearly  erect,  18  inches;  foliage 
light  green ;  tubers  roundish,  light  with  pink  tint,  smooth,  few  eyes,  close  in 
hill  and  to  surface,  medium  size.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break,  sohd,  white; 
grain  and  flavor  poor,  waxy ;  graded  6. 

,  1.  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific.  (Livingstons.)  Strong,  decumbent,  24 
inches ;  foliage  green,  smooth ;  tubers,  light  colored  russet^  medium  size,  close 
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in  hill.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid,  white,  wet,  coarse  and  hard; 
graded  5. 

42.  Parson's  Prolific.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong,  22  inches;  foliage  dark 
green ;  tubers  roundish  flattened,  light  and  russet,  resemble  Mammoth  Pearl, 
close  in  hill,  medium  size.    Cooking  test ;  poor,  wet  things ;  graded  5. 

43.  Pearl  of  Savoy.  (Breck  &  Son,  84.)  Strong  growth,  19  inches;  foli- 
oge  green  and  smooth ;  tubers  longish,  fair  and  smooth,  light  ros^;  tint,  close  in 
hill  and  to  surface,  above  medium.  Cooking  test,  broke  little,  dark,  solid; 
grain  fine,  and  flavor  good;  graded  8. 

44.  Perfect  Gem.  (J.  C.  Everitt.)  Strong,  nearly  erect,  20  inches;  tubers 
roundish  and  flattened,  light  and  russet,  close  in  hill,  fair  size.  Cooking  test; 
did  not  break,  solid,  white,  coarse  and  wet ;  graded  6. 

45.  President  Lincoln.    (  )    Strong,  erect,  20  inches;  foliage 

dense,  light  green;  tubers,  roundish,  uneven  eyes  rather  deep,  red  brown 
color,  close  in  hill,  one  half  scabby,  medium  size.  Cooking  test;  did  not 
break,  solid,  white;  grain  and  flavor  only  fair;  graded  7. 

46.  Pride  of  Lisbon.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong,  erect,  26  inches;  tubers 
resemble  Mammoth  Pearl,  only  fair  size,  many  rough  and  scabby,  eyes  rather 
deep.    Cooking  test;  poor  and  watery;  graded  6. 

47.  Pride  of  the  West.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong,  22  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green;  tubers  resemble  previous  somewhat,  and  are  also  scabby.  Table 
qualities  poor  ;  graded  6. 

48.  Queen  of  the  Valley.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Growth  fair,  erect,  22 
inches  high ;  foliage  light  green ;  tubers  long  and  flatish,  above  medium,  light 
rose  tint,  close  in  hill.  Cooking  test;  broke  little,  solid,  little  dark;  grain  and 
flavor  fairly  good ;  graded  8. 

49.  Red  Elephant.  (Ford  &  Son,  84  )  Strong  growth,  erect,  22  inches; 
foHage  dark  green ;  tubers  longish,  rough,  above  medium,  reddish  brown,  scat- 
tering in  hill.    Table  qualities  very  poor,  5. 

50.  Rochester  Favorite.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches 
high ;  tubers  longish  and  round,  light,  smooth,  small,  and  scattering  in  hill. 
Table  qualiiies  very  low,  4. 

51.  Rosy  Morn.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong,  22  inches  high ;  tubers  above 
medium,  light  reddish  color,  smooth,  close  in  hill  and  to  surface.  Table  quali- 
ties fairly  good  ;  graded  8. 

52.  Rural  Blush.  (Jones,  84.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches;  foliage  light 
green,  curled ;  tubers,  longish,  smooth,  above  medium,  light  with  a  pink  tint, 
scattering  and  close  to  surface.  Cooking  test;  broke  a  little  ;  grain  and  flavor 
very  fair  ;  graded  8^. 

53.  Salt  Lake  Queen.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong  nearly  erect,  22  inches ; 
foliage  light  green ;  tubers  ill  shapen,  light,  close  in  hill,  above  medium. 
Cooking  test;  broke  little  ;  grain  coarse  ;  flavor  fair;  graded  7. 

54.  Snow  Fairy.  (Alexander.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches;  foliage  light 
fireen ;  tubers  roundish,  flattened,  resemble  Mammoth  Pearl,  light,  russet, 
rather  close  in  hill,  scabby,  above  medium.  Cooking  test;  solid,  white,  fair 
grain  ;  flavor  poor  ;  graded  7. 

55.  Snow; lakes.  (Station.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green ;  tubers  longish,  flattened,  white,  russet,  good  medium,  close  in  hill; 
cooking  test;  burst  nicely,  firm  white  flesh,  grain  fine,  flavor  excellent ;  graded  10. 

56.  Snow  Queen.  (Alexander.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green ;  tubers,  roundish  flattened,  few  eyes,  light  colored,  above  medium ; 
cookifig  test;  did  not  break,  solid,  white  flesh,  grain  and  flavor  only  fair; 
graded  7. 

57.  Spaulding's  Seedling.    (Ford  &  Son.)    Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high ; 
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foliage  light  green,  curled;  tubers  roundish  flattened,  light  and  russet,  borne 
in  clusters^  medium  size;  cooking  test,  did  not  break,  poor,  wet  and  waxy ; 
graded  6 

58.  St.  Patrick.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Strong,  slightly  decumbent,  22  inches 
high;  tubers  longish,  smooth  white,  resemble  Burbanks,  close  in  hill,  above 
medium;  cooking  test|;  did  not  break,  solid  white,  watery  and  flat;  graded  5. 

59.  Stray  Beauty.  (Samuel  Wilson.)  Fair  growth,  nearly  erect,  18  inches]; 
tubers  round,  deep  eyes,  reddish  brown  color,  close  in  hill,  above  medium; 
cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid,  dark,  watery,  bad  flavor;  graded  5. 

60.  Telephone.  (Henderson,  84.)  Medium  growth,  nearly  erect,  17 
inches  high  ;  foliage  light  green  ;  tubers  considerably  resemble  Snovvflake,  scat- 
tering in  hill,  close  to  surface,  hardly  medium  ;  cooking  test,  broke  well;  flesh 
firm,  not  very  white;  fine  grain  and  good  flavor;  graded  8. 

61.  Tremont.  (BUss,  84.)  Strong,  erect,  21  inches  high;  foliage  dark 
green;  tubers  resemble  Burbanks,  but  not  so  smooth,  close  in  hill,  medium; 
cooking  test,  quite  poor ;  graded  (i^-. 

62.  Vanguard.  (Henderson,  84.)  Medium,  erect,  16  inches  high ;  tubers 
longish,  medium  size,  close  in  hill,  resemble  Rose;  cooking  test;  broke  fairly 
well,  solid,  little,  dark;  grain  good,  flavor  fairly  good;  graded  8. 

63.  Vermont  Champion.  (Henderson,  84.)  Strong,  slightly  decumbent, 
20  inches  high;  foliage  dark  g^een;  tubers  light  color,  russet,  very  scabby,  re- 
semble Mammoth  Pearl,  close  in  hill  and  to  surface,  medium;  cooking  test;  did 
not  break,  poor,  wet  affair;  graded  6. 

64.  Vick's  Extra.  (Vick,  84.)  Medium  growth,  erect,  15  inches  high; 
tubers  inferior,  after  Siowflake  type,  smooth,  close  in  hill,  small;  cooking  test; 
did  not  break,  solid  white;  grain  and  flavor  good;  graded  8J. 

65.  Vick's  Improved  Pea.h  Blow.  (Vick,  84.)  Medium  growth,  decum- 
bent,. 16  inches  high  ;  tubers  poor,  inferior  things,  small  and  ill  shapen;  table 
qualities  not  tested. 

66.  Vick's  Prize.  (Vick,  84.)  Strong,  decumbent,  22  inches  high, 
smooth,  large  size  ;  light  and  russet,  close  in  hill;  cooking  test;  poor;  graded  6. 

67.  Wall's  Orange.  (Ford  &  Son,  84.)  Medium  growth,  decumbent,  16 
inches  high  ;  tubers  poor,  purplish  brown  cast,  small ;  table  qualities  very  poor ; 
graded  5. 

68.  Watson's  Seedling.  (Wilson.)  Strong,  nearly  erect,  20  inches  high; 
foliage  light  green ;  tubers  Rose  type,  smooth,  medium  size ;  cooking  test, 
broke  little,  solid,  dark ;  grain  fine,  flavor  fair ;  graded  8. 

69.  Weldts  No.  14.  (Ford  &  Son  )  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high ;  foliage 
small  and  curled ;  tubers  ill-shapen,  rough,  round  and  flattened,  rose  color, 
close  in  hill,  above  medium;  cooking  test;  very  poor  things;  graded  4. 

70.  Weldt's  No.  22.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  tubers 
large  aud  fine,  light  purple,  smooth,  close  in  hill ;  cooking  test,  did  not  break, 
solid,  very  white,  wet  and  flat;  graded  7.  This  would  be  a  grand  potato  if 
only  dry  and  of  better  flavor. 

71.  White  Chief.  (Ford  &  Son.)  Strong,  decumbent,  21  inches  high; 
tubers  very  similar  to  Mammoth  Pearl,  rough  and  scabby ;  table  quaUties  very 
poor ;  graded  4. 

72.  White  Elephant.  (Station.)  Fairly  strong,  decumbent,  18  inches 
high;  tubers  resemble  Burbanks,  and  are  often  sold  for  them  in  market;  cook- 
ing test;  did  not  break,  dark  and  solid,  little  wet  and  coarse;  flavor  fair; 
graded  7}^. 

73.  White  Star.  (Livingston,  84.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high ;  foliage 
light  green;  tubers  resembles  Burbanks,  smooth,  medium  size;  cooking  test; 
broke  a  little,  solid,  white ;  grain  and  flavor  good ;  graded  8. 
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74.  New  O.  K.  (Livingston,  84.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches  high ; 
foliage  light  green;  tubers  longish  flattened,  above  medium,  light  and  pale  rose 
tint;  cooking  test;  did  not  break;  grain  and  flavor  quite  good;  graded  8i. 

75.  Early  Sunrise.  (Livingston,  Si.)  Medium  growth,  decumbent,  16 
inches  high ;  foliage  light  green  ;  tubers  rather  long  brownish  red,  small  eyes, 
close  in  hill,  smooth,  medium  ;  cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid,  vhite;  grain 
little  coarse,  fl  ivor  flat,  watery;  graded  6. 

76.  Blue  Victor.  (L.  C.  Alwood.)  Strong,  erect,  21  inches  high;  foliage 
dark  green  and  rather  scanty;  tubers  round  and  uneven,  eyes  rather  deep, 
light  and  strongly  banded  with  purple,  scattering,  scabby,  above  medium ; 
cooking  test;  very  poor  things;  graded  4, 

78.  Cullom's  Superb.  (W.  E.  Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high; 
foliage  green  and  large;  tubers  very  fine,  long,  light  and  russet,  scattering  in 
hill,  above  medium;  table  qualities  rather  poor;  graded  7. 

79.  Dictator.  (Thorburn  &  Co.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high;  tubers 
resemble  Mammoth  Pearl  in  shape  and  appearance,  smooth,  close  in  hill,  above 
medium;  table  qualities  poor;  graded  6. 

80.  Farina  (Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  growth  20  inches  high;  foliage  light 
green ;  tubers  long  and  smooth,  white,  close  to  surface  and  strangling,  barely 
medium;  cooking  test;  broke  a  little  in  boiling,  solid,  white;  grain  fine  and 
flavor  good  ;  graded  8.    These  are  so  long  that  their  shape  is  objectionable. 

81.  Great  Eistern.  (Thorburn  &  Co.)  Medium  growth,  decumbent,  18 
inches  high;  foliage  light  green;  tubers  resembles  Mammoth  Pearl,  close  in 
hill,  scabby,  medium  size;  cooking  test;  did  not  break,  flavor  strong,  is  waxy 
and  flat ;  graded  5. 

82.  Home  Comfort.  (Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
curled;  tubers  long,  flattened,  smooth,  light  rose  tint,  scattered  in  hill,  medium 
size ;  table  qualities,  poor ;  graded  6. 

83.  Knapp's  Snowbank.  (Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green,  wrinkled;  tubers  resemble  Snowflakes,  more  round  and  larger, 
close  in  hill,  some  scabby,  above  medium;  cooking  test,  poor  things;  graded  5. 

85.  Matchless.  (Weld.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches  high ;  foliage 
slightly  curled;  tubers  rather  small,  somewhat  on  Snowflake  type,  close  in  hill, 
-russet ;  table  qualities  poor ;  graded  5. 

86  Peck,  (Weld.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches  high ;  tubers  good 
size,  light,  with  pink  coloring,  small  eyes,  close  in  hill;  table  qualities  poor. 

87.  Queen  of  Roses.  (Weld.)  Strong,  decumbent,  20  inches  high; 
tubers  above  medium  size,  between  brown  and  light  red,  close  in  hill.  Cook- 
ing test;  broke  a  little,  solid,  dark,  grain  fair,  flavor  good, 

88.  Stanton.  (Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high ;  foliage  light  green  ; 
tubers  roundish  in  form,  shallow  eyes,  brownish  red,  close  in  hill,  smooth, 
good  size.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid,  very  white,  grain  good,  flavor 
flat,  watery,  7. 

89.  Thorburn.  (Thorburn  &  Co  )  Medium,  erect,  growth  18  inches 
high ;  tubers  fine,  large,  white  with  slight  purple  tint,  close  in  hill.  Cooking 
test;  burst  open  a  little,  solid,  white,  grain  good,  flavor  fair,  graded  8. 

90.  Weld's  Jumbo.  (Weld.)  -Strong,  erect,  24  inches  high;  tubers  large 
and  fine,  smooth,  close  in  hill,  light  color.  Cooking  test;  did  not  break,  solid, 
white,  good  grain  and  flavor,  graded  8. 

91.  Weld's  No.  1.  (Weld.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high;  foliage  light 
green,  small  and  curled  ;  tubers  large,  light  with  pinkish  color  on  portions, 
shallow  eyes,  smooth,  scattering  in  hill.  Cooking  test;  burst  little,  solid,  white, 
little  wet  and  waxy,  flavor  low,  graded  7. 

92.  Weld's  No.  22.    (Weld.)    Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high;  tubers  much 
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resemble  previous,  very  fine  appearing.  Cooking  test;  burst  a  little,  solid,  very- 
white,  grain  good,  watery, 

93.  Early  Durham.  (C.  E.  Allen.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green;  tubers  fair  size,  some  misshapen,  light  rose  color,  scattering  in 
hill.  Cookmg  test;  broke  a  little,  solid,  white,  little  waxy,  flavor  fine,  grad- 
ed 8. 

94.  Early  Pearl.  (J.  A.  Everett.)  Strong,  slightly  decumbent,  20  inches 
high ;  tubers  longish,  smooth,  rose  brown  color,  scattering  in  hill,  above  medi- 
um. Cooking  test;  burst  open  well,  solid,  little  dark,  grain  and  flavor  quite 
good,  graded  8^. 

95.  Prince  Edwards  Early  Rose.  (J.  A.  Everett.)  Strong,  decumbent, 
20  inches  high;  tubers  fair,  medium  size,  rose  tint,  smooth,  close  in  hill  and 
to  surface.  Cooking  test;  burst  open  fairly  well,  solid,  white,  grain  and  flavor 
good,  8^. 

96.  Red  Star.  (J.  H.  Everett.)  Strong,  erect,  22  inches  high;  tubers 
large  and  fine,  pink,  smooth,  scattering  in  hill.  Cooking  test;  burst  a  little, 
solid,  white,  waxy,  flavor  fine,  graded  7. 

134.  State  of  Maine.  (Burpee.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches  high;  foliage 
light  green  ;  tubers  somewhat  resemble  Mammoth  Pearl,  close  in  hill,  above 
medium.    Cooking  test;  did  not  burst,  solid,  white,  coarse  and  wet,  graded  7. 

136.  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific.  (Livingston.)  Strong,  erect,  20  inches 
high ;  foliage  small  and  curled ;  tubers  resemble  previous,  medium  size.  Cook- 
ing test,  burst  little,  solid,  white,  grain  and  flavor  good,  graded  8. 

SEEDLING  VARIETIES. 

From  the  large  number  of  seedlings  grown  in  1884  some  thirty  were  select- 
ed as  the  most  promising,  and  grown  the  past  year.  The  growth  of  vines 
was  qaite  remarkable  with  some  of  these,  but  the  yields  were  in  all  cases  small 
and  no  full  report  will  be  given  this  year.  In  most  cases  they  ripened  late. 
Many  of  them  produced  a  few  fine  tubers.  Some  tubers  and  seed  of  two 
species  of  wild  potatoes,  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
growing  high  up  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  were  planted,  but  in  our  rich  soil  they 
failed  to  produce  tubers,  except  in  one  instance,  where  three  very  small  ones 
formed.  The  vines  grew  vigorously  and  were  quite  a  novelty.  We  had  hoped 
that  they  might,  by  constant  culture,  be  improved,  either  through  the  seed  or 
tuber,  but  now  think  the  conditions  here  so  unnatural  as  to  make  this  impossi- 
ble.   They  bloomed  profusely  for  weeks  but  bore  no  seed. 

METHODS  OF  CULTURE. 

The  subjebt  of  depths  of  planting  is  first  presented  under  this  head,  or  rather 
ridge  and  flat  culture  and  different  depths.  These  were  planted  adjacent  to 
the  variety  plots  and  in  a  similar  manner,  and  were  fertilized  the  same.  T^he 
surface  or  ridge  culture  is  the  old  style  of  planting  on  the  surface,  giving  deep 
culture  and  hilling  up ;  the  furrow  planting  is  four  inches  deep,  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  and  received  shallow  culture. 

The  variety  used  was  Mammoth  Pearl,  cut  two  eyes  to  the  piece.  All  rip- 
ened quite  evenly. 
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How  planted. 

Yield  of 
large  tubers. 

Yield  of 
small  tubers. 

Total 
yield. 

Jjushals. 

Bushels, 

217.8  ' 

44.8  " 

262.6 

263.2 

15.9 

279.1 

Surface 

<( 

215.2 

57.6 

272.8 

Furrow 

(( 

299.7 

35.2 

334.9 

(( 

285.8 

34.0 

329.0 

(( 

226.8 

20.4 

2-17.2 

(( 

"     10  inches  

183.7 

27.2 

210.9 

(( 

150.7 

24.9 

175.6 

The  work  similar  to  this  for  1884  showed  no  results  upon  which  an  argu- 
ment could  be  based,  but  the  above  table  presents  some  points  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  season  of  1884  being  so  out  of  the  normal  conditions  usually 
prevailing,  may,  in  some  measure,  and  doubtless  does  account  for  the  differ- 
ences in  results.  The  first  three  plots  of  the  above  table  do  not  vary  materi- 
ally in  total  yield,  but  show  a  quite  marked  vaiiation  in  yield  of  large  pota- 
toes; the  advantage  being  decidedly  with  furrow  planting.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  per  cent,  in  number  of  large  potatoes  to  small  was  very 
much  better  in  furrow  planting.  Plot  four  also  belongs  with  the  three  just 
mentioned,  but  it  shows  such  a  decided  gain  in  total  yield,  as  well  as  large 
tubers,  that  the  comparison  is  better  between  the  first  three.  Comparing  the 
entire  table,  the  maximum  of  large  tubers  and  of  total  yield  is  reached  at  plot 
four,  and  from  this  the  yields  decrease  quite  evenly  to  the  greatest  depth. 
The  tubers  in  all  plots  above  four  inches  deep  were  found  at  a  depth  two  to  three 
inches  Jess  than  that  of  planting.  None  ot  the  other  plots  reach  in  yield  of 
small  tubers  the  two  plots  of  surface  planting. 

CUTTING  OF  SEED. 

Considerable  work  was  done  to  study  the  effect  of  cutting  the  tuber,  and, 
also,  what  part  of  the  tuber,  if  any,  shows  the  greatest  vigor.  To  this  end 
choice  seed  of  standard  varieties  was  procured  from  different  sources,  and  was 
variously  treated  to  study  the  results.  First  is  presented  a  table  of  general 
work  in  cutting,  in  which  but  one  variety  is  used,  Burbanks. 

The  eighteen  plots  here  given  is  a  continuation  of  work  which  has  now  been 
in  progress  for  three  years,  and  the  general  averages  given  below  the  table  em- 
phasize the  previous  results.  The  maximum  of  total  yield  is  at  plot  one,  and 
of  large  tubers,  at  plot  nine,  both  planted  with  large,  whole  seed.  I  he  general 
averages  also  give  whole  seed  a  decided  preference,  both  as  to  total  yield  and 
large  tubers;  but  the  extremely  large  yield  of  small  tubers  is  against  them. 

The  time  of  ripening  for  ordinary  and  one-eye  cut'.ing  was  August  17ih  to 
21st;  whole  seed  ripened  five  to  seven  days  earlier. 
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Seed. 


Large,  whole  seed  

Small,  "  

LargH,  cut  once  lengthwise  

Small,      "  "   

Large,  cut  crosswise  (stem  end)  

"  "         (seed  end)  

Cut,  ordinary  

Cut,  one  eye  

Large,  wh  jle  seed  

Cut,  one  eye  

Large,  whole  seed  

Cut,  onf»  eye  reversed    .. 

Large,  whole  seed  

Cut,  one  eye  reversed  

Large,  whole  seed  

Cut,  ordinary  

Cut,  on  eye  

Cut,  one  eye  reversed  

Average  of  whole  seed  

Average  of  ordinary  cuts  

Average  of  one  eye  cuts  

Average  of  one  eye  reversed  cuts 


Yield  of 

Yield  of 

Total 

large  tubers. 

small  tubers. 

Yield. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

258.6 

149.7 

408  3 

193.6 

72.6 

266.2 

231.4 

106.6 

338.0 

154.6 

46.8 

201.4 

243.6 

74.9 

318.5 

254.1 

86.2 

340.3 

249.6 

31.8 

281.4 

78.2 

5.6 

83.8 

263.2 

72.6 

335.8 

134.8 

13.0 

147.8 

199.7 

104.4 

304.1 

1/6. 1. 

1  C  1  Q 

217.8 

106.6 

324.4 

193.6 

14.5 

208.1 

258  9 

99.2 

358.1 

160.8 

38.9 

199.7 

122.5 

7.9 

130.4 

158.8 

.  9.1 

167.9 

239.6 

106.5 

346.1 

205.2 

35.3 

240.5 

111.8 

8.8 

120.6 

175.1 

11.6 

186.7 

The  terms  ordinary,"  one  eye,"  and  "  one  eye  reversed,"  have  been  ex- 
plained fully  in  previous  reports,  but  we  add  here  that  the  first  means  two 
eyes  to  the  piece,  the  second  is  cut  slanting  toward  butt  and' to  center,  for  the 
third  reverse  the  tuber,  cut  off  seed  end  and  then  cut  to  center  as  for  previous. 

It  has  beea  argued  frequently  in  public  print  that  the  one  eye  system  of  cut- 
ting was  superior  to  other  methods  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are  sav- 
ing of  seed,  increased  percentage  of  large  tubers,  etc. ,  etc.  We  have  always 
admitted  without  dispute  both  of  these  propositions  but  have  maintained  that 
this  system  of  cutting  was  not  practical,  and  should  not  be  recommended  for 
ordinary  culture  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  small  cuttings  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  impaired  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  Under  perfect  conditions  of 
climate  and  cultivation  there  is  no  question,  but  thit  extraordinary  results  may 
be  accomplished  with  this  method  of  cutting,  and  so  it  might  with  some  other 
method. 

These  small  cuts  should  be  planted  closer  than  Jarge  ones,  must  not  be 
covered  to  deep,  and  in  a  drouth  are  almost  sure  to  fail  where  whole  seed  or 
large  cuttings  will  produce  a  fair  crop.  The  supposition  has  been  advanced 
that  on  account  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  tuber,  this  method  of  cutting 
one  eye  to  the  center,  slanting  the  knife  toward  the  stem  end,  was  advantage- 
ous in  this,  that  it  maintained  intact  a  supposed  branch  of  which  the  "  eye"  is 
the  terminal  bud.  The  appearance  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  potato  gives 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  but  on  well  authenticated  facts  this  supposition  can 
not  be  maintained.  For  we  have  repeatedly  turned  the  potato,  and  cut  across  the 
supposed  internal  branch  immediately  beneath  the  bud,  and  secured  as  good 
results  from  such  cutting  as  from  pieces  cut  so  as  to  maintain  intact  the  supposed 
internal  branch. 

Thus,  in  the  above  table  reversed  cutting  shows  a  remarkably  better  yield 
than  the  most  approved  '*one  eye  cutting."  This  we  cannot  explain,  but  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  freaks  of  plot  experimentation.    However,  both  results  when 
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compared  with  ordinary  and  whole  cuts  teach  the  same  general  truth.  The 
following  table  presents  other  work  bearing  on  the  same  question  : 


arge 

'c3 

a 

aa 

O  S 

«4-i  QQ 

*^ 

IB 

o 

T>           A         e  TT  -u 

238.3 

6o  8 

304.1 

285.9 

o9  () 

344.9 

20.S.7 

Zy.D 

OQU  O 

274.5 

25.0 

^H9.0 

222.6 

24.2 

246.8 

254.1 

81.7 

335.8 

163.4 

43.1 

206.5 

247.3 

o-t.u 

OQ1  Q 
Zoi.o 

176.7 

26  6 

203.3 

272.3 

34,0 

306.3 

215  5 

36.3 

251.8 

"             *'  ordinary 

290.4 

47.2 

337.6 

129.3 

15.9 

145.2 

162.1 

31.5 

193.6 

136.1 

4bA 

181.5 

lb6.l 

27.2 

163.3 

186.3 

35.8 

222.1 

240.3 

42.4 

282.7 

540 

6.6 

60.6 

The  above  table  corroborates  the  previous  with  strong  testimony.  In  every 
instance  but  one,  ordinary  cuts  exceed  in  yield  the  one  eye  cuts.  This  was 
with  Snowflakes,  and  is  readily  understood  by  all  who  know  the  character  of 
this  potato. 

The  excess  in  yield  with  ordinary  cuttings  is  a  fraction  over  60  bushels  per 
acre;  omitting  Snowflakes  it  is  a  fraction  over  77  bushels. 

It  seems  that  this  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  larger  cuttings  are  superior  to  one  eye,  and  enough  superior  to  amply  repay 
the  extra  outlay  of  seed.  These  were  all  clos6  planimg,  2^x1  foot.  The  soil 
for  these  plots  was  not  quite  so  fertile  as  for  varieties. 
^  In  concluding  the  work  on  cutting  of  seed  is  presented  the  results  in  detail 
of  a  study  of  the  vigor  of  the  eyes  of  the  tuber,  as  affected  by  position.  For 
this  work  very  choice  tubers  were  selected,  and  the  eyes  carefully  placed  in 
regular  order  from  the  stem  to  the  seed  end.    Every  eye  being  used. 

We  remark  here  that  in  the  ordinary  one  eye  cutting,  none  but  the  eyes 
from  the  body  of  the  potato  where  they  could  be  cut  with  equal  amounts  of 
substance  were  used.  Where  possible,  in  the  following  table,  the  eyes  are 
grouped  into  three  equal  sections,  viz.,  butt,  middle  and  tip  ;  but  where  not,  the 
middle  section  is  given  the  larger  number. 
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r  Butt  . 

Early  Ohio  \  MiJc  le.. 

[Tip   

f  Butt 

Mam'othPearN  Middle 
iTip  



Burbank's—    f  ^nn^i^ 
Station  .eed  I  ^^Jf^^l^ 

(Butt 

Snowflake  \  Middle.. 

(Tip  ... 

0.  K.  Mam-  f 
moth  Prolific!  ^/p^^_^^" 

f  Butt  ., 
Rural  Blush  ... Middle.. 

I  Tip  .., 


o  Z 


II 

3  O 


03 

SC-C 

3  = 


14 
20 
11 

19 
11 
9 

21 
29 
10 

48 
38 
28 

23 
44 
24 

13 
17 
19 

11 
19 


20 
2H 

8 


CSX 


o  E 


O  c5 


24 
27 
15 

29 
16 
13 

32 
37 
13 

72 
44 
35 

34 
54 
32 

28 
36 
38 

20 

25 
23 

33 
32 
16 


^  c3 

<S>  OP 


16.0 
97.5 
39.0 

71.25 
42.50 
38.25 

69.75 
88.50 
37.75 

118  75 
156.60 
■  87.25 

89.50 
185.0 
80.0 

48.0 

60.50 

60.50 

44.0 
74.0 
27.5 

63.5 
79.5 
31.0 


a  s  § 

QQ  a  c 

o  >H  I 

.2 

•r-l  >H 


9.0 
6.0 
1.75 

9.0 

4.75 

2.0 

6.75 
6.50 
3.0 

17.0 
2.50 
3.75 

9.25 
8.25 
8.0 

9.75 
11.25 
11.75 

4.5 
7.5 
7.75 

8.25 

4.5 

7.25 


o 

^  I 


55.0 
103.5 
40.75 

80.25 
47.25 
40.25 

76.5 
95.0 
40.75 

135.75 
158.50 
91.0 

98.75 
193.25 
88.0 

57.75 
71.75 
72.25 

48.5 
81.5 
35.25 

71.75 

84.0 
38.25 


^  QE2 
O  <3-' 


^199.25 
1 167.75 
1 212. 


25 


385.25 


1 

1 380. 


00 


201.75 


165.25 


1 194.0 


TABLE  OF  AVERAGES. 


Average  number  of 
eyes  to  each  section. 

Average  number  large 
tubers  to  each  sec- 
tion. 

Average  number  small 
tubers  to  each  sec- 
tion. 

Average  total  number 
of  tubers  to  each  sec- 
tion. 

Average  weight  of 
large  tubers  to  each 
section— ounces. 

Average  weight  of 
small  tubers  to  each 
section — ounces. 

Average  total  weight 
to  each  section- 
ounces. 

5.6 

21.1 

12.8 

33.9 

68.84 

9.2 

78.04 

6.2 

25.5 

8.3 

33.8 

98.00 

6.4 

104.40 

5.6 

14.3 

11.2 

25.5 

50.15 

5.65 

55.80 
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Total  nHmber  of  eyes 
planted. 

Average  number  of 
large  tubers  for  each 
eye  planted. 

Average  number  of 
small  tubers  for  each 
eye  planted. 

Total  number  for  each 
eye  planted. 

Average  weight  of 
large  tubers  for  each 
eye  planted,  ounces. 

Aver,  gj    weight  ot 
small  tubers  for  each 
eye  planted,  ounces. 

Total  weight  for  each 
eye  planted,  ounces. 

45 

3.7 

2.3 

6.0 

12.2 

1.6 

13.8 

50 

4.1 

1.3 

5.4 

15.7 

1.0 

16.7 

45 

2.5 

1.5 

4.0 

8.9 

1.0 

9.9 

Of  the  eight  varieties,  the  maximum  yield  occurred  in  the  butt  section  four 
times,  middle  section  four  tines,  tip  section  no  time.  The  minimum  yield 
occurred  in  butt  section  i?/o  times,  middle  section  no  time,  tip  section  six 
times. 

To  sum  up  the  three  preceding  tables  in  a  few  words,  we  would  say  that  the 
evidence  would  not  warrant  the  use  of  whole  seed,  as  this  is  very  wasteful  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  of  crop;  the  argument  in  favor  of  it  being  prin- 
cipally a  gain  of  a  few  days  in  ripening,  and  additional  vigor  to  resist  drouth, 
also  increased  yield.  The  general  work  tends  to  show  that  the  yield  of  large 
tubers  will  not  as  a  rule  much  exceed  good  ordinary  cut  seed. 

Another  objection  is  that  large,  whole  seed  produces  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  small  tubers. 

The  results  do  not  sustain  the  use  of  one  eye  cuttings,  this  is  very  decided. 
This  point  is  discussed  more  at  length  elsewhere.  The  advantage  of  cutting  so 
as  to  maintain  a  supposed  internal  structure  is  not  and  has  not  in  any  of  our 
experience  been  sustained.  That  ordinary  cutting  is  best  under  general  con- 
ditions, is  clearly  sustained.  That  eyes  from  certain  parts  of  the  tuber  are 
more  productive  than  others,  is  not  sustained  by  a  particle  of  evidence  as  would 
be  seen  if  the  whole  record  of  yield  from  single  eyes  was  given,  but  the  gen- 
eral table  given  above  illustrates  this  point  sufficiently.  The  whole  question  of 
productiveness  is  so  far  as  we  can  discern  a  matter  of  vigor,  and  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  this  is  largely  influenced  by  size  of  cutting. 

In  the  above  table  the  central  portion  show  the  best  J^ield  and  butt  portion 
second. 

We  define  ordinary  cutting  to  mean  never  less  than  two  eyes,  except  in  very 
large  tubers  having  few  eyes  when  they  are  cut  separate,  and  three  eyes  are 
not  used,  except  is  case  of  many  eyed  sorts. 

The  tip  is  never  used  in  experiment  work  by  us,  unless  so  stated,  but  in  • 
ordinary  culture  it  forms  on  piece.    We  always  cut  to  the  center,  slanting  the 
knife  a  little  toward  the  butt  of  the  tuber,  turning  it  around  as  we  progress  ; 
in  this  manner  the  most  uniform  cuttings  can  be  made. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The  soil  for  this  work  is  similar  to  that  for  varieties,  being  an  adjacent  plot 
or  plots.  The  size  of  plots  and  style  of  planting  was  also  similar.  It  re- 
ceived no  dressing  of  stable  manure,  but  was  ordinajy  well  tilled  and  moder- 
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ately  fertile  soil.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  to  each  plot  separately  after  it 
had  been  laid  off  and  furrowed  to  receive  the  seed,  being  in  each  case  well 
worked  into  the  soil. 

The  seed  was  White  Elephant,  cut  two  eyes  to  the  piece,  the  seed  end  not 
being  used.  All  were  planted  2Jxl  ft.,  and  four  inches  deep.  The  ripening 
was  quite  uniform,  being  slightly  earliest  with  the  plots  showing  best  results. 

The  following  table  gives  detailed  results  of  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plots  : 


How  treated. 


Special  potato  manure,  800  lbs.  per  acre.. 

Unfertilized  

Special  potato  manure,  400  K)?.  per  acre.. 

Unfertilized  

Special  potato  manure,  200  lbs,  per  acre.., 

Unfertilized  

Muriate  of  potash,  800  lbs.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Mariate  of  potash,  400  lt)s.  per  acre  

Unfertilized    

Muriate  of  potash,  200  ft>s.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Superptmsphate,  800  lbs.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Superphosphate,  400  lbs.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Superphosphate,  200  lbs.  per  acre  

UufertilizHi  

Muriate  of  potash,  600  lbs  \ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  400  lbs...  J 

Unfertilized  

Lime,  100  bushels  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Lime,  50  bushels  per  acre   

Unfertilized  

Lime,  25  bushels  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Hen  manure,  5  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized    

Hen  m  mure,  2  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Wood  ashes,  100  bushels  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Wood  ashe§,  50  bushels  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Wood  ashes,  25  bushels  per  acre  

Muriate  ol  potash,  600  lbs  ) 

Wood  ashes,  25  bushels  |peracre.... 

Unfertilized  

Coal  ashes,  20  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Coal  ashes,  10  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Coal  ashes,  5  tons  per  acre   

Unfertilized  

Muriate  of  potash,  600  lbs  \ 

Coal  ashes,  10  tons  j 

Unfertilized  

Compost,  20  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized.  


acre. 


Tield  of 

Yeild  of 

Total 

large  tubers. 

small  tuber 

yield. 

Buslials. 

J^usficls, 

Bushels. 

235.9 

61.3  * 

297.*2 

238.9 

44.5 

283.4 

31.8 

329.0 

226.9 

28.6 

265.5 

294.9 

36.3 

331.2 

245.0 

43.1 

288.1 

243.6 

32.8 

276.4 

299.5 

36.3 

335.8 

23L4 

32.8 

264^2 

285.9 

45.4 

331.3 

322^2 

45.4 

367.6 

240.5 

34.0 

274!5 

317.6 

49.9 

367.5 

304.0 

40  9 

344.9 

326.7 

47  6 

374.3 

285  9 

63.5 

349.4 

347.1 

63.5 

410  fi 

288.1 

OV.KJ 

S47  1 

1.1. 

1  Q  /I  O 

26.4 

Oil  O 

211.2 

54  5 

285.9 

174.4 

oo.u 

21  ^  0 

124.8 

47  fi 

17->  4 

2-^9. 1 

O  L.  O 

YllA 

oo.  o 

21 1  0 

186^0 

186.3 

7 

oo,  / 

99^  0 

227.5 

29.0 

256.5 

190.6 

74.9 

265.5 

OOO  CI 

53.2 

275.8 

188.3 

oo.  1 

'>4  'i  0 

195.1 

235.9 

175.6 

56.2 

231.8 

181.5 

43.1 

224.6 

164.6 

31.5 

196.1 

145.2 

36.3 

181.5 

159.2 

28.1 

187.3 

186.0 

45.4 

231.4 

170.2 

27.3 

197.5 

158.8 

31.8 

190.6 

190.6 

36.3 

226.9 

182.7 

46.8 

229.5 

180.3 

39.8 

220.1 

190.0 

60.9 

250.9 

175.0 

30.0 

205.0 

217.8 

34  0 

251.8 

175.6 

44.5 

220.1 

242.0 

40.3 

282.3 

1 
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Yield  of 

Yield  of 

Total 

large  tubers. 

small  tubers. 

yield. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

288.1 

51.1 

329.6 

285.7 

60.9 

346.6 

290.4 

45.1 

335.5 

324.3 

38.7 

263.0 

266.2 

48.4 

314.6 

261.4 

38.2 

299.6 

281.3 

36.3 

317.6 

338.1 

25.0 

363.1 

379.6 

25.0 

404.6 

317.6 

27.2 

344.8 

305.4 

25.0 

330.4 

50 
51 

52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

60 


How  treated. 


Compost,  10  tons  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Compost,  10  tons  \ 

Muriate  of  potash,  400  lbs  / 

Ud fertilized   

Guano,  800  lbs.  per  acre  

Uijfertiliz^d  , 

Guano,  400  lbs.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  

Guano,  200  lbs.  per  acre  

Unfertilized  ;   

Guano,  400  lbs  ^^^^ 

Muriate  of  potash,  400  lbs  / 


In  order  to  get  a  good  comparison  from  the  above  table,  the  following  com- 
parative table  is  arranged.  This  includes  comparisons  of  results  from  the  dif- 
ferent substances  used,  with  the  unfertilized  plots  beside  them. 


CQ 

'E 
6 


How  treated. 


Special  potato  manure 
Unfertilized  

Muriate  of  potash  

Unfertilized  

Superphosphate  

Unfertilized...  

Lime  

Unfertilized  

Hen  manure  

Unfertilized  

Wood  ashes  

Unfertilized  

Coal  ashes  

Unfertilized  

Compost  

Unfertilized  

Guano   

Unfertilized  


I  Average  yield  of 
large  tubers. 

Average  yield  of 
small  tubers. 

Ave'ge  total  yield 

243.0 

43.1 

286.1 

236.9 

42.1 

279.0 

265.7 

37.0 

302.7 

275.3 

38.5 

313.8 

330.5 

53.6 

384.1 

292.6 

54.5 

347.1 

196.5 

33.3 

229.8 

161.1 

41.6 

202.7 

225.0 

41.1 

266.1 

189.4 

65.8 

255.2 

173.9 

40.1 

214.0 

175.4 

44.3 

219.7 

180.3 

34.5 

214.8 

177.1 

46.5 

223.6 

231.8 

48.0 

279.8 

263.8 

50.6 

314.4 

315.7 

36.5 

352.2 

305.7 

30.1 

335.8 

.i3  OJ 


331.2 
288.1 

367.6 
335.8 

410.6 
349.4 

260.9 
225.0 

275.8 
265.5 

235.9 
231.8 

226.9 
250.9 

339.6 
346.6 

404.6 
363.1 


3J  . 

=5.-  «  a 


200  lbs. 


200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 


50  bu. 
2  tons. 
100  bu. 
10  tons. 


10  tons. 
200  lbs. 


Several  plots  of  the  preceding  table  are  not  included  in  the  above,  being 
those  where  mixtures  were  used. 
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That  the  fertilizers  were,  in  some  cases,  injurious  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  just  as  evident  that  in  others  they  were  decidedly  beneficial.  The  cases 
of  injury  appear  generally  to  be  where  the  quantity  used  was  excessive. 

In  order  to  furnish  ample  plots  for  comparison  every  other  one  was  left  un- 
fertilized, except  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  overlooked. 

This  gives  an  admirable  basis  of  comparison,  each  series  being  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plots.  On  this  fact  is  based  the 
comparative  table  above  given.  The  average  total  yields  are  very  close 
together,  being  as  follows  : 


Average  yield. 

Total. 

Large. 

Small. 

Fertilized  30  plots  

241.4  bu. 

38.9  bu. 

280.^  hi. 

Unfertilized  28  plots  

235.4  bu. 

44.7  bu. 

280.1  bu. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  in 
many  cases  reducing  the  yield  below  the  unfertilized  plots. 

The  maximum  }ields  for  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plots  compared  show  a 
difference,  on  the  average,  of  21.9  bushels  in  favor  of  the  fertilized  plots. 
This  is  certainly  significant.  The  fact  that  certain  plots  of  each  series  were 
injured  by  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer  makes  the  comparisons  of  the  general 
table  above  obscure,  in  a  certain  measure  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  fertilizer* 
hence,  we  give  the  following  table,  taking  as  the  basis  of  production  for  each 
series  the  average  of  its  unfertilized  plots  and  of  the  fertilized  plots,  the  one 
_  showing  the  maximum  yield ;  this  shows  the  fertilizer  in  the  most  favorable 
light. 


No.  plots  treated.  / 

How  treated. 

To+al  yield. 

Excess  over  unfer- 
tilized plots. 

3 

Bu. 

331.2 

3 

279.0 

52.2 

3 

367.6 

53.8 

3 

313.8 

3 

410.6 

63.5 

3 

347.1 

3 

260.9 

3 

202.7 

58.2 

2 

275.8 

2 

255.2 

20.6 

3 

235.9 

3 

219.7 

16.2 
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How  treated. 


Coal  ashes — maximum 
Unfertilized — average 

Compost — maximum... 
Unfertilizsd — average 

Guano — maximum  

Unfertilized — average 


Total  yield. 


226.9 
223.6 

339.6 
314.4 

404.6 
335.8 


It  will  be  readily  understood  by  all  that  an  absolute  standard  by  which  all 
plots  can  be  compared  and  their  favorable  or  unfavorable  results  noted,  can 
not  be  given,  but  the  results  should  be  studied  and  interpreted  as  seems  most 
rational.  If  the  common  average  of  the  28  unfertilized  plots  were  to  be  used 
for  the  standard  the  resultant  increase  of  crop  shown  in  the  above  table  would 
vary  much  more  than  it  does,  as  the  table  now  is.  In  a  few  instances  there 
would  be  a  deficiency ;  that  is,  the  maximum  yield  of  some  of  the  fertilized 
plots  is  not  equal  to  the  common  average  of  unfertilizad  plots.  We  have 
learned  in  studying  the  subject  of  fertilizers  that  the  important  thing  is  com- 
parison with  adjacent  unfertilized  plots;  hence,  the  large  number  ot  unfertil- 
ized plots  in  this  work,  and  the  above  comparisons  are,  doubtless,  as  reliable 
in  their  teaching  as  any  which  could  be  made.  Whether  the  maximum  yield 
of  fertilized  plots  should  be  taken  in  the  comparison  is  the  question  most  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  but  it  is  so  evident  from  the  results  set  forth  in  the  general 
table  that  some  of  the  plots  did  suffer  from  an  excessive  application  of  the  fer- 
tilizer that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  average  which  shaU  truly  represent 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  fertilizer  used.  Hence  the  maximum  yield  is 
used,  which,  probably  to  some  extent,  exaggerates  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  fertilizer. 

An  examination  of  the  maximum  yields  of  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plots  of 
each  series  shows  that  in  all  but  two  instances  the  fertilized  plots  exceed  those 
not  fertilized, — the  average  excess  of  yield  being,  as  before  stated,  21.9  bush- 
els. The  facts  are  clear  that  the  fertilizers  were,  in  most  cases,  beneficial. 
These  results  are  the  most  pronounced  in  favor  of  fertilizers  of  any  yet  re- 
ported. To  measure  the  benefit  in  stated  values  would  be  difficult,  and,  per- 
haps, the  attempt  to  do  so  is  uncalled  for  in  this  report.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice  that  the  best  results  were  produced  in  all  important  cases  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  fertilizer.  The  results  seem  to  show  that  under  the 
conditions  of  this  work  fertilizers  can  be  used  with  profit.  The  season  was 
favorable  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  rainfall  being  quite  abundant,  producing 
vigorous  growth  throughout  the  entire  season.  The  condition  of  the  tubers 
was  excellent. 

The  special  manure,  superphosphate  and  potash,  were  purchased  of  the  Mapes 
Company,  New  York  City.    The  first  costing  $46.00  per  ton,  the  second 
$55.00,  and  the  potash  $50  00  per  ton.    The  guano  cost  also  $50.00  per  ton. 

The  guano  produced  the  greatest  excess  of  yield,  superphosphate  next,  lime, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  special  manure  following  in  the  order  named.  What- 
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ever  study  or  comparison  is  made  from  the  foregoing  results,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tests  were  conducted  on  exceptionally  well  prepared 
soil,  where  it  was  supposed  the  productive  capacity  was  nearly  uniform.  How- 
ever, this  last  supposition  was  not  borne  out  by  the  results,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  averages  of  groups  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  are  considerably  below 
the  averages  of  other  groups.  This  point  is  additional  evidence  in  favor  of 
comparing  each  group  by  itself,  instead  of  with  a  common  average. 

We  might  add  that  in  using  stable  manure,  it  should  always  be  fairly  well 
rotted  and  should  be  plowed  under  to  a  moderate  depth.  It  has  never  injured 
the  quality  of  the  crop  for  us  when  so  used. 

The  result  with  coal  ashes  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  so  far  as  yield  is 
concerned.  Heretofore  they  have  produced  results  equal  to  the  best  fertil- 
izers. Altered  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
doubtless  account  for  this. 
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PIG  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  following  work  a  comparison  of  pigs  fed  on  corn  and  green  food  was 
undertaken.  No  attempt  to  definitely  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent green  foods  used  was  made. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows; 

One  lot  fed  on  corn  and  green  food. 

One  lot  fed  on  corn. 

One  lot  fed  entirely  on  green  food. 

One  lot  fed  on  corn,  running  at  large  in  pasture. 

At  the  same  time  a  fifth  lot  was  weighed  and  turned  at  large  in  one  of  the 
pastures  with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  With  this  last  mentioned  lot  no  attempt 
was  made  to  take  account  of  their  food.  The  whole  herd  received  a  small 
quantity  of  old  corn  until  August  24th,  when  new  corn  was  fed.  The  others 
were  fed  exact  quantities  of  corn  and  green  food  and  kept  entirely  from  other 
stock.  Lots  one,  two,  and  three  were  kept  in  closed  pens,  with  a  sm  Ul  yard 
attached,  of  which  they  had  free  range.  Lot  four  was  in  an  open  field  (an  old 
pasture,  principally  blue  grass  sod,)  of  about  three  acres,  and  were  provided 
with  shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  The  green  food  eaten  by  this  lot  could  not  be 
measured,  but  otherwise  their  treatment  was  taken  account  of. 

The  pigs  were  eleven  Berkshires  and  nine  Poland  Chinas, — a  very  even  lot 
of  pigs.  They  had  not  been  overly  kept,  but  were  in  fair,  thrifty  condition, 
— good  stock  pigs. 

The  two  breeds  were  quite  even  as  to  age  and  size,  all  being  about  sixteen 
weeks  old. 

In  order  to  have  as  large  a  number  of  individuals  in  each  pen  as  possible 
we  were  compelled  to  use  the  two  breeds  together.  This  does  not  give  any 
comparative  test  of  breeds,  but  we  think  does  not  mar  the  general  results  of 
the  work.    We  remark  that  they  fed  very  evenly. 

The  twenty  pigs  were  divided  into  five  lots,  according  to  the  previous  plan. 
Lots  one  to  four  were  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  the  two  breeds,  lot  five, 
three  Berkshires  and  one  Poland  China.  The  first  four  lots  were  also  equally 
divided  as  to  sex,  the  fifth  was  all  barrows. 

The  grain  for  first  part  of  period  was  old  corn  fed  on  the  ear,  and  worth 
50  cents  per  bushel  of  70  pounds.  The  latter  part  of  the  period  was  fed  with 
green  corn,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on.  The  green  food  fed  to  pens  one  and 
three  was  green  peas,  sown  with  oats  on  purpose  for  this  work,  clover  and 
purslane.  These  will  be  mentioned  along  with  the  periods  of  feeding.  We 
aimed  to  feed  all  of  each  food  that  the  pigs  would  eat,  and  usually  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  though  oftener,  if  there  was  any  show  of  hunger.  The  green 
stuff  was  weighed  and  put  in  a  rack  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  pen,  from 
which  the  residue  was  weighed  back  when  the  pigs  had  eaten  what  they  would. 
In  this  way  we  were  able  to  tell  very  nearly  the  quantity  eaten. 

We  had  thought  that  green  food  fed  in  the  pen  with  corn  would  probably 
not  lessen  the  amount  of  corn  eaten,  but  would  add  to  the  gain  sufficient  to 
more  than  pay  its  cost;  also  that  green  food  of  such  excellent  character,  fed 
ad  libitum  in  the  pen,  would  maintain  the  pigs  about  in  even  flesh  and  permit 
of  ordinary  growth  without  the  aid  of  corn  or  other  food. 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  model  conditions  for  feeding  pigs  with 
profit  is  on  pasture.    The  results  of  the  work  bear  upon  these  points. 
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Weight  of  the  Several  Lots  at  Beginning  of  Test, 

No.  1,  545  pounds;  No.  2,  552  pounds;  No.  3,  526  pounds;  No.  4,  544 
pounds ;  No.  5,  490  pounds. 

These  weights  show  them  to  have  been  a  very  uniform  lot  of  pigs,  except 
No.  5.  One  of  this  lot  was  rather  small  and  accounts  for  the  low  weight. 
All  appeared  to  be  in  healthy  condition.  They  were  put  in  their  respect- 
ive quarters  July  2d  and  until  the  30th  were  fed  equal  rations  of  corn,  when 
they  were  reweighed  and  put  upon  the  special  feeding.  Lot  5  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  general  discussion  which  follows,  except  when  especially  men- 
tioned. 

Below  are  exhibited  the  results  of  the  preliminary  feeding  period  of  eleven 
days.  We  call  especial  attention  to  these  as  showing  conclusively  that  the  sev- 
eral lots  were  quite  evenly  selected. 

PRELIMINARY  PERIOD-JULY  2d  TO  12Tn,  INCLUSIVE.    (11  DAYS.) 


Weight  at 
commence- 
ment. 

Weight  at 
close. 

Gain. 

Corn 
eaten. 

Founds. 

Founds. 

Founds. 

Founds. 

No.  1  

545 

594 

49 

300 

No.  2  

552 

602 

50 

300 

No.  3  

526 

578 

52 

300 

No.  4  

54 1 

598 

54 

300 

The  pigs  all  ate  the  same  amount  of  corn.  This  was  not  especially  desired, 
but  as  near  as  could  be  determined,  they  all  had  about  what  they  would  eat. 
The  gain  of  the  several  lots  is  also  very  even,  varying  but  five  poiinds  between 
the  extremes.  Lot  four,  out  in  the  pasture,  took  the  lead  in  point  of  gain 
from  the  start,  but  their  increased  consumption  of  food  is  quite  noticeable,  as 
will  be  revealed  in  further  tables.  The  aggregate  gain  during  the  preliminary 
period  was  205  pounds,  at  a  cost  in  corn  of  5.85  pounds  for  each  pound  of  in- 
crease, or  four  and  one-tenth  cents  per  pound.  This  cost  was  certainly  above 
profitable  production. 

For  convenience  in  noting  the  results  of  the  feeding  as  it  progressed,  the 
lime  is  mostly  divided  into  periods  of  two  weeks  each,  but  naturally  it  divides 
itself  into  but  two  periods :  First,  during  which  dry  corn  was  fed;  second, 
during  which  green  or  new  corn  was  fed. 


Prriod  from  July  13th  to  26th  Inclusive,  14  days. 


Weight  on 
first  date. 

Weight  on 
second  date. 

Gain  or 
lo8S+  or — . 

Corn  eaten. 

Green  food 
eaten. 

No.  1  

Faunds. 
594 

602 

578 

598 

Founds. 
'  640 

666 

520 

678 

Founds. 
-j-46 

-f-64 

—58 

-f90 

Founds. 
335 

486 

Founds. 
262 

No.  2  

No.  3  

536 

No.  4  

456 

6  LX  sr 
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In  Studying  the  increase  of  weight,  the  amount  of  corn  eaten  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  pen  one  consumed  151  les>  pounds 
of  corn  than  pen  two,  but  in  lieu  of  it  ate  262  pounds  of  green  food  (peas  and 
oats),  yet  the  less  gain  would  indicate  plainly  that  this  green  food  did  not  take 
the  place  of  corn  in  producing  growth.  With  pen  two  about  7.6  pounds  of 
corn  produced  one  pound  of  increase,  at  this  rate  the  335  pounds  eaten  by  pen 
one  should  have  produced  a  trifle  over  44  pounds  increase  The  facts  are 
they  gained  4G  pounds,  thus  allowing  two  pounds  for  the  feeding  value  of  the 
peas,  certainly  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor  expended,  growing  and 
feeding  them ;  comparing  pen  four  with  pen  two  on  the  same  basis,  they 
should  have  gained  just  60  pounds,  but  they  gained  90  pounds  or  one  half 
mare.  Their  gain  being  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five  of  corn  eaten.  These 
retnarks  are  given  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  this  and  subsequent 
statements  of  feeding  should  be  studied.  Pen  three  show  an  utter  failure 
of  oar  expectations  to  sustain  them  on  green  food.  Pen  four,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, ate  in  addition  to  the  456  pounds  of  corn  all  the  grass  they  chose 
to.  The  gain  of  this  lot  cost  3J  cents  per  pound  for  corn.  The  peas  fed  to 
No.  3  during  this  period  were  in  condition  to  furnish  the  maximum  quantity  of 
green  food. 

Period  from  July  27th  to  August  9th,  Inclusive. — 14  Days. 


Weight  on 
first  date. 

Weight  on 
second  date. 

Gain  or 
loss  +  or  — . 

Corn  eaten. 

Green  food 
eaten. 

No.  1  

Founds. 
640 
666 
520 
678 

Pounds. 
708 
742 
510 
754 

Pounds. 
-f68 
+76 
—10 
+76 

Pounds. 
447 
441 

Pounds. 
102 

No.  3  

686 

554 

In  the  above  figures  some  of  the  points  noted  in  remarks  on  previous  period 
are  reversed.  Pen  two  made  the  best  gain,  but  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per 
pound,  and  pen  four  which  made  such  a  good  record  for  last  period  costs  over 
five  cents  for  each  pound  of  gain.  Statements  of  cost  are  based  simply  on 
cost  of  corn.  Pen  three  contmued  to  decrease  in  weight,  having  lost  now  68 
pounds,  or  are  16  pounds  lighter  than  at  the  beginning  of  preliminary  period. 
Peas  were  used  for  the  first  seven  days  of  this  period  and  clover  for  the  latter 
part  The  clover  was  just  coming  into  full  bloom.  Pen  one  as  the  record 
shows  refused  to  eat  much  green  food,  and  ate  slightly  more  corn  than  No.  2. 

The  apparent  contradiction  in  the  results  of  the  two  periods  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  such  work  being  conducted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
with  duplicate  tests  for  average  results. 


Period  from  August  10th  to  23d,  Inclusive, — 14  Days. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  8 
No.  4 


Weight  at 
first  date. 


Puuuds. 
708 
742 
5'0 
754 


Weight  at 
second  date. 


Pounds. 
756 
784 
518 
830 


Gain. 


Pounds. 
48 
42 
8 

86 


Corn  eatjn. 


Pounds. 
362 
351 


514 
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The  three  lots  eating  corn  shows  a  decidedly  poor  gain  for  corn  eaten,  No.  2 
being  the  poorest,  each  pound  of  increase  with  them  cotsing  5.8  cents.  No.  4  did 
the  best,  each  pound  with  them  costing  about  4^  cents.  Pen  No.  3  show  a  small 
gain,  their  food  was  cbver,  peas  and  purslane,  mostly  the  latter.  1  he  quantity 
consumed  was  considerable  greater  than  heretoiore,  the  purslane  seeming  to  he 
especially  relished.  As  to  their  shght  gain,  they  had  reached  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  food  eaten  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this,  but  all  will  recognize  at  a  glance  that  it  was  totally  insufficient  to  pay 
for  care,  no  price  being  put  upon  the  food. 

Lot  number  five  were  weighed  with  the  others  at  the  close  of  this  period  as  the 
farm  were  to  begin  feeding  green  corn  to  the  herd,  and  we  desired  to  know 
what  their  gain  had  been  on  pasture,  with  a  small  allowance  of  corn.  It  should 
be  added  that  they  had  access  to  the  cow-yards  as  well  as  the  pasture,  though 
but'little  grain  was  being  fed  the  stock  at  this  time. 


Weight 
July  2d. 

Weight 
August  23d. 

Gain. 

Time. 

Gain  per 
day  for 
each  pig. 

Pounds. 
490 

F  oar  ids. 
580 

Pounds. 
90 

Jjays. 
54 

Pounds. 
A 

These  conditions  it  appears  were  sufficeint  to  maintain  growth.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  was  evidently  growth  of  Irame,  not  flesh. 

All  of  the  pigs  were  apparently  in  good  health.  The  low  condition  of  pen 
3  was  the  result  of  rations  fed,  and  did  not  affect  their  general  health  as  is 
abundantly  proven  by  statements  of  future  periods.  It  was  now  thought  best 
to  change  their  rations  to  corn  with  green  food  as  the  treatment  had  been 
carried  on  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  its  failure. 

It  was  necessary  to  feed  them  only  part  ration  of  corn  for  first  week,  as  their 
gums  seemed  sore,  and  they  ate  with  considerable  difficulty ;  afterwards  a  full 
ration  was  feed. 


Period  from  August  24th  to  September  13th,  Inclusive. — 21  Days. 


Weight  at 
first  date. 

Weight  at 
second  date. 

Gain. 

Corn  eaten. 

Green  food 
eaten. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

No.  1  

756 

828 

72 

515 

400 

No.  2  

784 

840 

56 

494 

No.  3  

518 

626 

108 

578 

554 

No.4  

830 

942 

112 

975 

The  time  covered  by  this  period  is  three  weeks  to  make  it  end  with  the  feed- 
ing of  old  corn.  In  f^ct  new  corn  was  fed  Saturday  and  Sunday  before  the 
Weights  were  taken  Monday  morning.  Taking  this  period  as  a  whole  the 
giin  is  decidedly  poor  for  pens  one,  two,  and  four  and  only  fair  for  pen  three,  but 
we  find  from  the  data  that  the  gain  was  very  much  better  for  the  first  two 
weeks  oi  the  peiiud  than  xor  the  l^st  week. 
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Figures  are  given  illustrating  this.  In  showing  the  pounds  of  corn  required 
for  one  pound  of  increase,  no  notice  is  taken  of  green  food  eaten  as  its  value 
seems  to  have  been  small  and  cannot  well  be  estimated. 


Pounds  of  corn  con 
sumed  for  one  of 
increase,  first  two 
weeks. 

Same  for  whole 
time. 

No.  1   ,.. 

Pounds. 
5.7 

8.5 

4.1 

5.0 

Pounds. 
7.2 

8.8 

5.4 

8.7 

No.  3  

Why  the  increase  should  be  better  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  period,  is  not 
explained  except  in  case  of  pen  three  which  had  just  been  placed  on  corn,  and 
very  naturally  made  a  rapid  gain  from  their  emaciated  condition.  This  matter  is 
brought  out  thus  prominently  to  illustrate  w  hat  has  often  been  observed  before 
in  feeding,  that  there  are  periods  when  it  is  done  at  a  considerable  loss. 

Period  from  September  14th  to  27th,  Inclusive. — 14  Days. 


Weight  on 
first  date. 

Weight  on 
second  date. 

Gain. 

Corn  eaten. 

Green  food 
eaten. 

No.  1  

Pounds. 
828 

840 

626 

942 

Pounds. 
924 

920 

744 

1050 

Pounds. 
96 

80 

118 

108 

Pounds. 
608 

519 

782 

832 

Pounds. 
180 

No.  2...  

No.  3  

160 

No.  4  

The  new  corn  was  picked  from  the  stalk  and  was  just  passing  out  of  "the 
milk."  It  was  well  relished  by  all  the  pigs.  In  equal  bulk  green  corn  weighed 
about  one-third  more  than  old  corn. 

If  the  weights  of  corn  for  the  above  period  could  be  reduced  to  an  equiva- 
lent weight  ot  dry  corn,  it  would  give  better  data  for  determining  its  value  in 
the  experiment.  This,  however,  is  quite  impossible,  as  it  had  a  constantly 
changing  value;  but  if  we  allow  30  cents  for  each  70  pounds,  which  is  a 
liberal  estimate,  it  shows  quite  advantageously  for  this  period,  making  the 
gain  per  pound  for  the  several  pens  cost  2.5  cents,  2.6  cents,  2.7  cents  and  3. 
cents  respectively. 

Pen  three  made  a  gain  during  this  period  of  a  little  more  than  two  pounds 
per  day  for  each  pig,  the  largest  gain  made  up  to  this  date.  The  green  food 
was  as  for  previous  period,  but  little  of  it  being  ea'-cn  with  green  corn. 
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With  the  close  of  this  period,  pens  one  and  two  pass  out  of  the  experiment. 
The  summary  of  their  record  for  the  entire  period  will  appear  at  the  close. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  time  pens  three  and  four  are  given  in  one  period. 
During  this  period  of  22  days,  pen  three  makes  a  gain  ot  almost  two  pounds 
per  day  lor  each  pig,  and  pen  four  slightly  exceeds  two  pounds  per  day. 


Period  from  September  28th  to  October  19th,  inclusive.— 22  Days. 


Weight  at 
first  date. 

Weight  at 
last  date.  ' 

Gain. 

Corn  eaten. 

Green  food 
eaten. 

No.  3  

744  lbs. 

910  lbs. 

166  lbs. 

1,040  lbs. 

380  lbs. 

No.  4  

1,050  lbs. 

1,230  lbs. 

180  lbs. 

1,709  lbs. 

The  corn  eaten  during  this  period  is  especially  heavy,  but  that  it  was  new 
corn  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  crop  was  already  in  shock  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  and  the  value  of  corn  had  considerably  declined  from 
the  50-cent  basis  with  which  it  started. 

The  record  of  lot  No.  5  is  here  presented  for  the  period  from  August  24th 
to  October  19th— 56  days  : 


Weight 
.lugust  24th. 

Weight  Oc- 
t;)ber  19th. 

Gain. 

Time. 

Gain  per 
day  for  each 
pig- 

No.  5  

580  lbs. 

902  lbs. 

322  lbs. 

56  days 

1.4  lbs. 

During  this  time  these  pigs  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  received  corn  from  the 
field  in  such  quantities  as  they  would  eat  up  clean.  They  were  fine  pigs  and 
went  to  the  butchers  on  October  20th.  The  s-ummary  for  all  the  pens  and 
covering  the  entire  time  is  here  given. 
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In  the  values  given  in  the  foregoing  statement,  dry  corn  is  rated  at  50  cents 
for  each  70  pounds,  or  at  7  mills  per  pound,  and  new  corn  is  given  an  aver- 
age value  of  80  cents  for  each  70  pounds,  or  4  mills  for  each  pound.  The 
values  7  and  4  mills  are  very  near  the  facts,  and  were  used  in  obtaining  the 
figures  given  above. 

A  few  generalizations  are  drawn,  as  follows:  Pen  No.  2  ate  2,265  pounds 
of  dry  corn  for  first  period  on  which  they  made  a  gain  of  288  pounds.  This 
pen  were  fed  entirely  on  corn,  hence  we  can,  with  assurance  in  this  case,  say 
7  8  pounds  of  corn  caused  one  pound  of  increase;  taking  this  as  a  standard, 
pen  No.  1  should  have  produced  275.6  pounds  increase.  Their  actual  increase 
was  283  pounds,  or  7.4  pounds  in  excess  of  the  calculated  yield  from  the  sup- 
position that  7.8  pounds  of  corn  unaided  will  produce  one  pound  of  increase. 
This  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  furnish  no  basis  whatever  for  conclusions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  green  food  eaten;  of  which  it  should  be  remembered  this  pen 
ate  989  pounds  during  the  period.  The  cost  per  pound  of  increase  for  this 
period  for  pens  1  and  2,  estimating  only  corn,  was  5.3  cents  and  5.5  cents, 
respectively. 

During  the  42  days,  from  July  13th  to  August  23d,  pen  3  ate  2,012  pounds 
of  green  food  and  decreased  in  weight  68  pounds,  but  regained  8  pounds  just 
at  the  close,  so  that  they  then  weighed  60  pounds  less  than  when  the  period 
began.  This  certainly  shows  it  to  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  grow  pigs  on 
green  food  alone.  Being  well  aware  that  pigs  can  be  and  are  frequently  grown 
quite  successfully  on  clover  pasture  without  other  food,  but  to  attempt  to  keep 
them  in  growing  condition  in  a  pen  seems  from  our  experience  impossible. 
This  pen  was  August  23a  8  pounds  lighter  in  weight  than  when  the  preliminary 
period  began  July  2d. 

Their  treatment  from  August  24th  to  the  close  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  tables. 
Omitting  the  green  food  entirely  rom  the  calculation,  this  pen  shows  an  aver- 
age cost  for  pound  of  increase  3J  cents,  the  best  showing  of  either  of  the  four 
lots;  this  is  because  the  corn  used  was  principally  green  corn. 

Pen  4  made  a  gain  during  the  period  fed  on  old  corn  of  398  pounds,  over 
one  hundred  pounds  more  ihan  either  of  pens  1  or  2,  but  it-  was  at  a  cost  of 
five  cents  per  pound.  This,  however,  is  better  than  pens  1  and  2.  For  corn 
eaten,  according  to  basis  previously  used  in  comparing  pens  1  and  2,  they 
should  have  made  a  g^in  of  361.5  pounds,  but  their  gain  exceeds  this  by  36.5 
pounds.  This  excess  is  all  that  can  be  legitimately  claimed  as  the  value  of  the 
pasture. 

For  the  period  this  pen  were  fed  green  corn,  we  have  a  gain  of  288  pounds 
at  a  cost  ot  3J  cents  per  pound.  Pen  3  gained  284  pounds  on  green  corn  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  2j  cents  a  pound.  Pens  1  and  2,  for  the  short  time  on 
green  corn,  made  reasonable  gains  at  a  cost  of  2|  cents  per  pounds  for  No.  1, 
and  a  trifle  over  that  for  No.  2. 

When  the  pigs  went  to  the  butcher,  No.  4  was  certainly  as  fine  a  lot  of  pigs 
as  we  ever  saw,  and  the  others  were  in  almost  equally  good  condition. 
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CATTLE  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1885  a  few  simple 
tests  of  feeding  mi'ch  cows  were  undertaken.  The  main  object  being  to  ascer- 
tain as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  changing  the  ration,  and  preparing  it  with 
greater  care  than  usual,  by  introducing  in  a  systematic  manner  a  number  of 
the  most  common  feeding  stuffs. 

The  work  was  begun  February  1st  and  continued  until  April  25th.  Five 
ordinary  grade  cows  of  the  University  herd  were  selected  for  the  work  and 
placed  in  stalls  at  one  side  of  the  cattle  barn.  The  weights  of  the  animals 
were  taken  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  beiore  giving  the  evening 
feed.  All  were  watered  once  a  day  with  water  warmed  to  55°  or  60°  Fahren- 
heit. This  they  took  sparingly  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  great  relish,  drink- 
ing much  more  than  the  other  cattle  did  of  water  from  the  well  or  brook. 
The  cows  were  given  two  or  three  hours'  exercise  each  day,  except  when 
stormy.  The  cows  in  the  dairy  were  receiving  hay  in  the  barn,  corn  fodder 
in  the  yard,  and  corn  meal  with  beets  additional  to  this  rough  feed. 

This  was  taken  as  the  ration  for  the  first  period.  The  fodder  and  hay  were 
cut  to  half  inch  lengths  and  the  corn  meal  mixed  with  it,  all  being  led  together 
in  the  manger.    The  ration  was  as  follows : 

Cut  hay,   12  pounds.    Thoroughly  mixed,  dampened  and  fed 

Cut  corn  fodder,  ...  12  "  >  in  two  feeds — morning  and  even- 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  .  .   8  )  ing. 

Sugar  beets,  18  .  Fed  at  noon. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  high  feeding  value  of  the  sugar  beets,  as 
shown  by  the  chemist's  analysis,  this  made  a  very  fair  ration  for  a  cow  of  1200 
pounds  live  weight.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  beets  was  1  :  5.2.  This  is  a 
very  high  feeding  value  for  roots,  being  to  all  purposes  a  perfect  ration  for 
milk  production. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  feeding  stuffs  was  not  made,  and  the  ration  is 
not  discussed  as  to  chemieal  composition,  but  it  was  ahsays  brought  as  nearly 
as  possible  from  the  stuff  at  hand  to  the  standard  milk  ration  for  1200  pounds 
live  weight,  which  is  here  given:  Dry  matter,  28  8  pounds;  protein,  3.0 
pounds;  fats,  .48  pounds;  carbohydrates,  15.0  pounds;  nuiritive  ratio,  1  :  5. 

It  was  thought  that  the  above  mixture  of  fodder,  hay,  and  corn  would  be 
eaten  more  closely,  or  that  the  rough  feed  at  least  would,  and  thus  increase  its 
value  over  the  ordinary  method  of  feeding  it.  But  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed, as  the  cows  persistently  refused  to  cat  the  coarse  part  of  the  fodder, 
and  thus  a  part  of  the  meal  which  adhered  to  it  was  lost,  as  was  also  some  of 
the  hay. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  was  found  impossible  to  run  our  grinder 
longer  and  corn  meal  (seven  pounds  per  day  to  each  cow)  was  substituted  for 
the  eight  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  a  change 
was  made  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  ration  but  the  ingredients  were  kept 
about  the  same. 

Although  the  ration  was  fed  with  poor  success  in  some  respects  yet  the  cows 
show  a  slightly  increased  flow  of  milk  at  the  close  of  the  two  weeks  over  the 
average  product  before  the  test  began. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  barn  was  26°  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  tables  present  the  entire  record  for  the  two  weeks. 
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FEBRUARY  1st  TO  7th,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 

-9.^ 

Weight  Feb- 
ruary 7lh. 

Increase  or 
decreaee. 
+  or  -. 

Weight  of  milk. 

Total  weight 
\     of  milk. 

Average  daily 
product. 

A.M. 

P.  M. 

1  

Lbs. 
1,261) 
1,100 
1,180 
1,298 
1,080 

Lbs 

1,226 

1,096 

1,180 

1,270 

1,036 

Lbs. 
—34 
—  4 

Lbs.  oz. 
67  6' 
58  3 
84  5 
45  11 

103  0 

Lbs.  oz. 
56  10 
46  13 
72  8 
39  11 
83  11 

Lbs.  oz. 
124  0 
105  0 
156  13 
85  6 
186  11 

Lbs.  oz. 
17  llf 
15  0 
22  63-7 
12     3 1-7 
26  105-7 

2  

3  

4  

—28 
—44 

5  

FEBRUARY  8tu  TO  14th,  INCLUSIVE. 

No.  of  cow. 

o  ^  r 

CD 

o;  rt  1 

cc  Oi  s_ 

2  t3  o 

Weight  of  milk. 

-(.3 

^ :::: 

o  © 
H 

"3  . 

■SI 

>  ^ 

A.M. 

P.  M. 

1  

Lbs. 
1,226 
1,096 
1,180 
1,270 
1,036 

Lb>^. 
1,176 
1,090 
1,200 
1,270 
1,062 

Lbs. 
-50 
—  6 
+20 

L<'S.  oz. 
67  15 
60  4 
86  9 
37  15 
92  6 

Lbs.  oz. 
56  0 
50  1 
75  2 
35  4 
87  6 

X5i5,  02. 

123  15 
110  5 
161  11 
73  3 
179  12 

LiM.  OZ. 

17  112-7 
15  121-7 
23  14^ 
10  7^.7 
25  106-7 

2   

3  

4  

5  

H-26 

The  cows  do  not  average  quite  1200  pounds  live  weight,  but  come  so  near 
this  figure  that  the  ration  is  properly  calculated  oa  this  basis. 

The  variation  in  v.  eight  of  animals  from  week  to  week  is  quite  unaccount- 
able, but  apparently  influences  but  little  the  flow  of  milk,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
should  be  a  steady  decline. 

Tne  food  used  in  the  above  ration  was  valued  as  follows:  Hay,  $12  per  ton; 
fodder,  $5  per  ton;  corn,  45  cents  per  bushel,  (ears,  68  pounds,  shelled,  56 
pounds) ;  beets,  10  cents  per  bushel  of  40  pounds. 

Total  product  of  milk,  1,306  pounds  and  12  ounces. 

Value,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  $"^.9  20 

Cost  of  food  and  labor,   25  20 


Balance  profit  on  milk,  $14  00 

This  allows  nothing  for  marketing,  which  is  a  considerable  expense,  and  the 
price  (3  cents  per  pound)  is  much  better  than  is  obtained,  except  in  cities. 
The  actual  amount  of  food  eaten  cannot  be  given,  but  the  valuation  is  made  of 
the  whole  amount  fed. 

Beginning  with  the  third  week  the  ration  was  changed  as  follows: 

^..«/«^-Cathay,^^^.  .  .  12^pounds.  |  Mixed  together  and  fed  damp. 

Noon     — Beets,     .  .  .  .  1^^       "      1   Beets  cut  up  in  feed  box  and 

Corn  meal,    .  .   3|  j        meal  mixed  with  them. 

Night    —Cut  fodder,    ..15"^  .   Fed  dry. 

This  ration  varies  from  the  other  only  in-  quantity  of  fodder  used  and  the 
manner  of  feeding  it.    By  this  method  the  food  was  eaten  with  good  relish. 
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Of  the  coarse  fodder,  on  an  average,  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  given 
was  consumed.  The  above  ration  was  fed  without  change  for  two  weeks  with 
quite  satisfactory  results,  except  ia  amount  of  fodder  eaten. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  barn  was  22°  for  the  first  week,  for  second 
week,  34°  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  tables  give  the  records  of  the  cows  in  full  for  the  two  weeks. 
FEBRUARY  15th  TO  21st,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 

Weight  Feb- 
ruary 14th. 

Weight  Feb- 
ruary 2l8t. 

Increase  or 
decrease, 
-for 

Weight  of  milk. 

Total  weight 
of  milk. 

Average  daily 
product. 

A.M. 

P.  M. 

1  

Lbs. 
1,176 
1,090 
1,200 
1,270 
1,062 

Lbs. 

1,200 

1,090 

1,196 

1,236 

1,070 

Lbs. 
+24 

Lbs.  oz. 
71  14 
60  3 
91  3 
38  9 
98  6 

Lbs.  oz. 
56  6 
48  7 
76  10 
35  13 
89  13 

Lbs.  oz. 
128  4 
108  10 
167  13 
74  6 
188  3 

Lbs.  oz. 
18  51-7 
15  82-7 
23  154-7 
10  10 
26  141-7 

2  

3  

—  4 
—34 
+  8 

4  

5  

FEBRUARY  22d  TO  28th,  INCLUSIVE. 

No.  of  cow. 

o  . 

-  g  ^ 

Weight  of  milk. 

-4.3 

Xi 

Ji 

1° 

11 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

1  

Lbs. 

1,200 

1,090 

1,196 

1,2.36 

1,070 

Lbs. 
1,174 

1,064 

i,m 

1,226 
1,038 

Lbs, 
—16 
—26 
+  2 
—10 
—32 

IJ)s.  oz 
69  14 
60  1 
89  8 
35  14 

108  8 

Lhs.  oz. 
56  0 
47  14 
73  3 
33  9 
83  3 

Lbs.  oz. 
125  14 
107  15 
162  11 
69  7 
191  11 

Lbs.  oz. 
17    15  5-7 
15     6  3-7 
23     3  6-7 
9   14  5-7 
27     6 1-7 

2  

3  

4  

5  

The  total  product  of  milk  for  these  two  weeks  is  slightly  in  excess  of  pre- 
vious period,  being  1,324  pounds  and  14  ounces.  The  cost  of  production  is  a 
little  more  for  the  extra  amount  of  fodder  used. 

Very  little  success  attended  our  efforts  to  make  the  animals  consume  the 
fodder  more  closely,  but  the  hiy  was  well  eaten  when  cut  and  fed  wiih  meal. 
On  the  whole  the  ration  produced  quite  satis -actory  results  in  flow  of  milk. 
The  p'-evious  rations  with  labor  cost  about  36  cents  per  day  for  each  cow. 

Follo  wing  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  oat  straw  into  the  ration,  and 
still  preserve  its  balance  by  the  use  of  more  concentrated  foods.  1  his  was 
hardly  successful  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  cows  to  eit  the  straw,  hence 
other  faod  mixed  with  it  was  partially  lost.   The  ration  was  arranged  as  follows  : 

Morning — Cut  oat  straw  12  pounds.  ^ 

Cotton  seed  meal  .  .  .   \  I  Mixed  and  fed  dampened. 

New  process  bran  .  .  .   o  '*       }  ^ 

Ground  oats  2  J 

Noon     — Sugar  beats  18  pounds. 

Cotton  seed  meal  .  .  .   \  "       !  Beets  cut  into  feed  box  and 

Bran  3  (     meal  poured  over  them. 

Ground  oats  2  J 

Night    —Cut  fodder  12 
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Theoretically  this  was  a  good  ration,  but  the  straw  was  so  little  relished  b\' 
cows  accustomed  to  eating  hay  that  the  morning  feed  was  partially  lost,  and 
changed  after  three  days  substituting  6  pounds  of  corn  fodder  for  6  pounds  of 
straw,  making  equal  amounts  of  straw  and  fodder  in  the  morning  feed,  and 
the  others  remaming  as  above.  This  ration  was  contir  ued  for  three  weeks 
with  a  slight  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  substituting  2  pounds 
of  oil  meal  for  the  1  pound  cotton  seed  meal.  This  was  done  because  the 
cows  were  dainty  about  eating  the  cotton  seed  meal  even  in  such  small  quan- 
tities. The  oil  meal  (old  process)  was  eaten  better.  A'so  the  meals  were  fed 
in  the  morning  on  6  pounds  of  straw,  and  then  6  pounds  of  dry  fodder  given 
afterwards.  This  suited  the  cows  much  better,  and  the  product  of  miik  rose 
for  the  last  week  while  the  temperature  and  general  conditions  were  not  so 
favorable. 

Th°  following  table  gives  the  weighns,  etc.,  for  the  three  weeks.  The  aver- 
age temperature  in  the  barn  was  44°,  42°  and  80°  Fahrenheit  for  the  three 
weeks,  respectively. 

MARCH  1st  to  7th,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 


1 

2, 
3 
4, 
5 


at) 


lbs. 
1,174 
1,064 
1,198 
1,226 
1,038 


'53 


/6s. 
1,140 
1,058 
1,1^0 
1,240 
1,040 


«*-< 
o 

W'^ight  of  milk. 

Inrrease  oi 
decrease 

A.  M. 

P.M. 

0-  -3 

lbs. 
—34 

—  6 

—  8 
+  14 
+  2 

lbs.  oz. 
61  0 
56  9 
8^  0 
33    1 1 
93  2 

lbs.  oz. 
51  5 
45  11 
67  1 
32  6 
76  8 

lbs.  oz. 
112  5 
102  4 
150  1 
66  1 
169  10 

lbs.  oz. 
16     0  5-7 
14     9  3-7 
21  7 
9  7 
24     3  5-7 

MAECH  8th  to  Uth,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1,140 
1,058 
1,190 
1,240 
1,040 


lbs. 
1,140 
1,102 
1,240 
1,292 
1,058 


CC  1 


lbs. 


-f-44 
-f50 
-f52 
+  18 


Weight  of  milk. 


A.M. 


lbs.  oz. 


63 
58 
79 


4 
1 
11 


32  14 
b9  9 


P.M. 


//>.s.  oz. 

50  14 

45  8 

64  13 

29  14 

74  3 


c  a 


lbs.  oz. 

114  2 

103  9 

144  8 

62  12 

163  12 


OS 


lbs.  oz. 

16  4  6-7 

14  12  5-7 

20  10  2-7 

8  15  3-7 

23  6  2-7 
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MARCH  15th  TO  2Ist,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 

Woight  March 

Weight  March 
21st. 

Increase  or 
decrease, 
-for  -. 

Weight  of  milk. 

Total  weight  of 
milk. 

Average  daily- 
product. 

A.  M. 

P.M. 

los. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs,  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

1,140 

1.180 

+40 

64  14 

52  14 

117  12 

16    13 1- 

-7 

2  

1,102 

1,094 

—  8 

58  3 

45  9 

103  12 

14  131- 

-7 

1,240 

1,234 

—  6 

88  0 

71  11 

159  11 

22  13 

4  

1,292 

1,306 

+14 

32  0 

28  12 

60  12 

8    10  6- 

-7 

5  

1,058 

1,056 

  2 

89  0 

72  14 

161  14 

23  2 

The  total  product  of  milk  was  as  follows :  First  week,  600  lbs  ,  5  oz. ,  a 
marked  decline;  second  week,  588  lbs.,  11  oz.;  third  week,  603  lbs.,  11  oz. 
The  better  results  of  the  last  week  were  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
of  oil  meal  over  cotton  seed  meal,  and  the  manner  of  giving  the  ration,  as 
there  was  no  refuse  when  the  meals  were  fed  on  6  pounds  of  straw  alone. 
The  6  pounds  of  dry  fodder  fed  afierwards  was  also  eaten  quite  well.  The 
ration  for  the  past  three  weeks  wiih  labor  cost  but  little  more  than  the  previous 
one,  being  36  to  40  cents  for  each  cow.  In  this  work  the  allowance  for  labor 
is  15  cents  per  day  for  each  cow,  which  is  much  larger  than  actual  cost  would 
be  in  an  ordinary  dairy.  During  the  summer  a  quaniity  of  oat  hay  had  been 
made  in  order  to  have  a  sampk  ^or  analysis,  and  also  to  observe  whether  stock 
would  eat  it  v/ith  relish.  This  was  weighed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
enough  to  feed  the  five  cows  for  one  week,  hence  a  ration  was  arranged  as 
follows : 


Cut  oat  hay,     .  . 

.  .  12  pounds. 

1 

Cut  oat  straw,  .  . 

.  .  12 

1 

2 

y 
1 

XJran,  .... 
Grround  oats,   .  , 

6 

.  .  4 

J 

i^ug.Jsr  beets,     .  , 

.  .  18 

All  mixed,  dampened,  and  fed  in  two 
feeds,  morning  and  evening. 

At  noon. 


This  ratio^t  was  well  eaten,  very  little  being  left  as  refuse.  It  was  not  fed 
IfHVg  enough  to  practically  observe  its  effect  on  the  flow  of  milk,  but  from  the 
app'?tiT!.nces  we  would  judge  oat  hay  to  be  a  valuable  fodder  and  easily  grown 
to  supplement  the  hay.  The  value  of  the  straw  is  a  question  of  considerable 
doubt;  while  it  was  well  eaten  wiih  equal  quantities  of  oat  hay,  the  flow  cf 
milk      to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached. 
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No  nf  row 

Weight  March 

2l8t. 

Weight  March 
28ih. 

Increaee  or 
decrease. 
+  or  -. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1  

1,180 

1,206 

-f26 

2  

1,094 

1,086 

—  8 

3  

1,234 

1,240 

+  6 

4  

1,306 

1,310 

+  4 

5  

1,056 

1,084 

+28 

Weight  of  milk. 


A.  M. 


Lbs.  oz. 

64  3 

52  10 

79  8 

29  10 

83  14 


P.  M. 


Lbs.  oz. 

53  0 

42  13 

70  5 


27 
78 


o  " 


Lbs.  oz. 

117  3 

95  7 

149  13 

56  10 

162  7 


2  o 

a,  u 
>  ft 


Lbs. 
16 
13 
21 
8 
23 


oz. 
116-7 
101-7 
6  3-7 
13-7 
3  2-7 


The  total  product  of  milk  for  the  week  was  581  pounds,  8  ounces.  Aver- 
age temperature  in  the  barn,  38°  Fahrenheit. 

This  ration  conld  not  be  continued  longer  for  want  of  oat  hay. 

It  was  now  intended  to  arrange  a  ration,  the  coarse  feed  of  which  should  be 
clover  hay,  but  it  was  impassible  to  get  a  good  sample,  so  this  had  to  be  aban- 
doned after  one  week's  trial. 

The  ration,  as  arranged,  was  : 


Cut  clover  hay,  ...  20  pounds.  ^ 
Corn  meal,  7      "  | 


Fed  in  two  feeds,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  18  pounds  of  sugar  beets 
at  noon. 


The  cows  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  the  poor  hay  and  a  different  ration 
was  arranged.  The  record  of  the  work  is  given,  however,  to  avoid  a  break  in 
the  data. 

MARCH  29th  to  APRIL  4Tn,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 

Weight  March 

Weight  April 
4th. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 
+  or  — . 

Total  weight  of 
milk. 

Weight 
A.  M. 

of  milk. 
P.  M. 

Average  daily 
product. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  oz 

Lbs  oz 

Lbs.  oz. 

1  

1,206 

1,220 

+14 

62  6 

52  14 

115  4 

16     7  3-7 

2  

1,086 

1,094 

+  8 

49  13 

40  6 

90  3 

12  141-7 

3  

1,240 

1,256 

+  16 

81  6 

69  5 

150  11 

21     8  3-7 

4  

1,310 

1,332 

+22 

29  11 

25  15 

55  10 

7    15 1-7 

5  

1,084 

1,086 

+  2 

82  12 

78  0 

160  12 

22    15  3-7 

The  total  weight  of  milk  was  572  pounds,  8  ounces.  The  cost  of  the  ration 
for  each  cow  per  day  was  14  to  16  cents,  not  including  care. 

A  ration  was  now  arranged,  which,  for  nutritive  value,  exceeded  any  yet 
fed,  but  the  sugar  beets  were  omitted  from  it.    It  was  as  follows : 


Cut  timothy  hay. 
Ground  wheat. 
Oil  meal,  .  .  . 


18  pounds. 
8 
2 


Mixed  and  fed  in  two  feeds,  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 
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The  hay  was  excellent.  The  wheat  had  been  injared  in  storage,  yet  the 
feeding  value  was  not  materidly  affected. 

Omitting  the  beets  left  the  co  \s  without  a  noon  feed,  and  a  small  quantity 
cf  the  ration  was  placed  in  the  box  at  noon  in  lieu  of  the  beets.  After  the 
firs,  week  the  wheat  was  increa  ed  to  10  pounds  per  day.  The  cost  of  this 
ration  was  28  to  oO  cents,  not  including  labor.  It  was  fed  for  three  weeks  and 
eaten  with  great  relish  by  all  the  covvs.  The  detailed  results  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table : 


APRIL  5th  to  llTH,  INCLUSIVE. 


No.  of  cow. 

Weight  April 
4th. 

Weight  April 

nth. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 
+  or  -~. 

Weight  of  milk. 

Total  weight  of 
milk. 

Aveiage  daily 
product. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

1  

Lhs. 
1,2-0 
1,094 
l,25t) 
1,332 
1,086 

Lbs. 
1,172 
1,050 
1.242 
1,300 
1,090 

L  s. 

—48 

Lbs.  oz. 
GO  14 
52  3 
74  12 
27  8 
87  5 

Lbs.  oz. 
51  4 
43  9 
65  1 
25  7 
80  0 

Lbs.  oz. 
112  2 

95  12 
139  13 

52  15 
167  5 

Lbs.  oz. 
16     0  2-7 
13    10  6-7 
19    15  4-7 

7  9 
23    14  3-7 

2 

-44 
—  14 
—32 
+  4 

3  

4  

5  

APRIL  12Tn  TO  18th,  INCLUSIVE. 

No.  of  cow. 

p. 
< 

1,172 
1,050 
1,242 
1,300 
1,090 

a. 

X  -a 

o  i  r 

0)  ^  1 
Cf.  a> 

s 
1— ( 

Weight  of  milk. 

la 

H 

PC 

>  a 
< 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1  

Lhs 

1,176 

1,048 

1,248 

1,310 

1,100 

Lbs. 
+  4 
  2 

-f  6 
+  10 
+  10 

1,1)8.  OZ. 

59  10 
50  7 
73  4 
25  11 
88  12 

Lbs.  oz. 
49  10 
42  6 
63  0 
23  14 
79  8 

Lbs.  oz. 
109  4 

92  13 
136  4 

49  9 
168  4 

Lbs.  oz. 
15     9  5-7 
13     4 1-7 
19     7  3-7 
7  12-7 
24     0  4-7 

2  

3  

4  

APRIL  19th  TO  25th,  INCLUSIVE. 


"o 

u 

p. 

Weight  of  milk. 

-*j 

< 

©Ml* 

[w) 

No.  of  cow. 

(X)   05  1 

ll 

5?  2?  *H 
S  o  o 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

ll  w 
ilk. 

>  ft 

t— ( 

- 

H 

LbsT' 

'~~Lbs~~ 

Lbs. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  oz. 

1  

],17« 

1,1«4 

+  8 

57  11 

51  9 

^09  4 

15     9  5-7 

l.()4S 

1  056 

-h  8 

50  7 

47  0 

97  7 

13    14  5-7 

3  

1.24^ 

1,254 

+  6 

6»  10 

63  8 

133  2 

19     0  2-7 

4  

1,310 

1,M06 

—  4 

25  3 

24  10 

4f)    ]  5 

7    1  e-7 

5  

1,100 

]  ,090 

—10 

88  2 

8J  1 

17.1  3 

24  5 
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The  total  product  of  milk  was,  for  the  three  weeks  respectively,  567  pounds, 
15  ounces,  556  pounds.  2  ounces  and  559  pounds,  15  ounces. 

It  was  expected  that  this  ration  would  under  the  favorable  (onditions  of  mild 
weather  produce  a  better  flow  of  milk  than  the  above  showing.  It  suggests 
that  the  value  of  beets  in  a  ration  for  milk  production  is  much  greater  than  their 
estimated  feeding  value. 

The  above  ration  was  sufficiently  high  in  nutritive  value  to  have  maintained 
a  full  flow  of  milk,  unless  there  were  attributed  special  value  to  the  beets  as 
milk  producing  food.  Analyses  of  the  corn  fodder,  oat  straw  and  oat  hay 
used  in  the  above  work  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  chemist. 

The  foregoing  work  based  on  an  attempt  to  so  manipulate  the  common 
coarse  foods,  and  by-products,  as  to  make  a  complete  ration  from  them  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions.  That  coarse  heavy  corn  fodder  cannot  safely  be 
mixed  with  meals  or  concentrated  fcods  as  loss  from  the  refuse  not  eaten  is 
quite  sure  to  result.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  are  well 
eaten  and  their  value  would  be  mdierially  enchanced  if  they  could  be  separated 
from  the  coarser  portion. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  feed  the  concentrated  foods  with  the  coarser  as  this 
secures  better  digestion  by  insuring  remastication.  Possibly  if  the  whole  mass 
could  have  been  steamed  it  would  all  have  been  eaten.  This  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  test.  It  seems  evident  that  straw,  though  it  can  be  so  managed  that 
stock  will  eat  it  is  detrimental  to  a  milk  ration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  beets  have  a  much  greater  value  in  a  milk  producing 
ration  than  their  estimated  feeding  value  would  indicate.  Of  these,  Lane's 
Imperial  Sug^r  beet  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Over  20  tons  of  this  variety 
have  been  grown  per  acre  here.  Warmed  water  for  milch  cows  apparently 
adds  to  the  general  conditions  of  success,  and  aids  digestion  by  preserving  the 
stomach  from  the  shock  caused  by  drinking  cold  water.  Much  more  water  is 
taken  when  warmed  than  of  cold.  In  arranging  a  ration  the  fi^st  thing  to  be 
sought  is  not  what  foods  will  furnish  the  ingredients,  theoretically,  necessary, 
but  what  will  furnish  them  at  least  cost  in  a  praciicable  form  for  feeding. 

SOILING  CATTLE. 

Six  cow.s  were  selected  from  the  farm  herd  in  August,  and  for  a  little  over 
one  month  so  handled  as  to  test  the  value  of  soiling  for  cows.  Three  of  the 
cows  were  kept  ia  a  closed  yard  where  they  Wf  re  fed  three  times  a  days  such 
quantities  of  green  food  as  they  would  eat,  the  other  three  were  left  with  the 
dairy  herd  on  excellent  green  clover  pastu'e. 

The  condition  of  the  herd  for  good  results  could  not  have  been  bettered, 
hence  it  was  a  favorable  time  to  compare  their  results  with  stock  fed  in  the 
yard. 

The  following  table  presents  in  a  brief,  comprehensive  view  the  milking 
records  of  the  cows.  The  time  is  divided  into  several  periods,  and  these  are 
not  of  equal  length,  but  the  number  of  days  for  each  period  is  given,  and  the 
averages  per  day  for  each  period  also,  from  which  all  comparison  must  be 
made. 

Cows  one,  two,  and  three  were  fed  in  yard,  and  numbers  four,  five,  and 
six  were  with  the  herd  in  pasture. 

The  animals  selected  were  all  good,  fair  milkers,  common  stock  and  grade 
animals.  Those  kept  in  the  '"ird  show  f-o-n  the  fi-st  a  hss  total  yield  of  milk 
than  those  in  the  pisture.  The  c')nlparl!^on,  howevrr,  is  nf)t  )>asf'd  on  'otal 
yield,  but  on  the  ability  of  e?ch  cow  to  niaiiuain  h.r  daily  aveiage  up  lO  the 
amount  she  WuS  giwng  at  the  begi.ii.ing  of  the  lesu 
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The  figures  in  the  column  of  averages  of  the  above  table  shows  the  following 
facts :  that  cows  feed  in  the  yard  decreased  in  the  flow  of  milk  during  entire 
period  just  three  pounds  on  a  general  average  of  daily  product,  and  that  cows 
on  pasture  decreased  four  and  a  half  ounces  on  general  average  during  the  en- 
tire period.    Certainly  not  a  bad  showing  for  soiHng. 

The  yard  in  which  the  co^vs  were  kept  is  a  dry,  straw  yard  devoid  of  shelter 
of  any  kind  from  storm  or  sun,  and  they  were  ill  at  ease  under  these  conditions, 
while  the  cows  at  large  in  the  pasture  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  contentment. 
An  examination  of  the  individual  records  will  be  found  interesting. 

The  millet  was  fed  but  for  the  one  period.  It  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  time. 
The  cows  wasted  it  more  than  they  did  the  green  fodder.  The  fodder  was 
sowed  corn,  and  was  coming  in  tassel  when  we  began  to  feed  it,  Ihere  were 
several  plots  of  it  sowed  at  different  times,  so  that  it  was  not  fed  at  all  after  it 
got  beyond  full  tassel. 

The  green  millet  yielded  at  the  rate  of  12,800  pounds  per  acre,  and  the 
green  sowed  corn  34,000  pounds  per  acre. 

The  old  system  of  pasturing  is  not  consistent  with  an  advanced  and  progres- 
sive agriculture,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  all  the  food  of 
cattle  will,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  be  cut  and  led  to  them.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  almost  any  farm  within  the  borders  of  our  State  will  carry  twice 
as  much  stock  if  this  latte^  plan  was  pursued.  A  general  change  from  pastur- 
ing to  soiling  would  double  the  gross  receipts,  and  would  add  largely  to  the 
net  income  of  many  a  stocic  and  dairy  farmer.  To  allow  cattle  to  run  at  large 
over  good  meadow  land  is  wasteful,  and  un  hrifty  and  improvident.  Half  the 
number  of  acres  will  feed  the  same  amount  of  stock,  and  keep  them  in  better 
condition  if  the  product  be  cut  and  placed  before  them. 

Rye,  orchard  grass,  clover,  millet,  so?«red  corn,  sorghum,  and  other  crops 
can  be  cheaply  and  profitably  grown,  for  the  purpose,  and  each  fed  in  its 
season. 

With  a  good  one  horse  mower  and  cart  one  man  can  easily  cut  and  feed  the 
daily  Ration  of  a  herd  of  twenty  head  in  an  hour's  time. 

Fencing  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  the  average  Ohio  farmer  has  to  pay.  It 
is  mainly  self-imposed,  and  in  most  cases  needless,  but  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  radically  wrong  system. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS. 


The  only  fruit  plants  in  bearing  on  the  Station's  grounds  are  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  except  a  few  well  known  varieties  of  gooseberries,  currants 
and  cherries.  A  vineyard  has  been  planted,  but  the  vines  were  severely  in- 
jured by  the  cold,  and  bore  but  little  fruit.  Several  varieties  of  apple  and 
pear  trees  are  just  coming  into  bearing.  Some  of  the  latter  are  to  be  top- 
grafted  with  new  varieties  the  coming  spring. 

Especial  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  new  varieties  as  soon  as  intro- 
duced, and  a  considerable  number  have  been  obtained  before  they  were  offered 
for  sale.  Originators  of  fruits  usually  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  send  new 
varieties  here  for  trial,  and  in  some  cases  express  the  desire  to  have  their  pro- 
ductions fully  and  thoroughly  tested  before  offering  them  to  the  public.  Ori- 
ginators of  new  variedes  seldom  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their 
labors,  but  they  rarely,  and  perhaps  never,  try  to  impose  upon  the  public  by 
sending  out  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  worthless.  That  their  productions 
do  not  always  prove  to  be  valuable  is  usually  a  source  of  greater  disappoint- 
ment to  them  than  to  the  public.  If  they  were  able  to  have  their  new  sorts 
thoroughly  tested,  and  the  worthless  ones  rejected,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  originators  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
On  the  other  hand,  dealers  seldom  manifest  much  interest  in  having  their  new 
sorts  tested,  for  the  reason  tnat  the  decision  omes  too  late  to  benefit  them. 
They  usually  have  such  sorts  in  their  possession  for  a  very  limited  time  before 
offering  them  for  sale,  and  when  once  put  upon  the  market  there  is  no  time 
for  a  test  to  be  made,  as  the  stock  must  be  sold  in  a  short  time.  This  accounts 
for  the  unseeming  haste  in  pushing  new  sorts  regardless  of  their  value.  A 
trial  of  a  variety  after  introduction  may  benefit  the  public,  but  is  usually  of 
little  interest  to  the  dealers.  If,  however,  varieties  could  be  tested  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  originators,  dealers  would  be  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
results  as  is  the  public.  It  would  tend  to  lessen  the  number  sent  out,  but  in- 
crease the  chances  of  profitable  sale. 

The  Station  is  ready  to  co  operate  with  originators  in  this  work.  Varieties 
will  be  taken  on  trial,  and  reported  upon  to  the  owner  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  report  will  be  made  public,  except  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  until  offered 
for  sale.  Plants  sent  here  for  trial  are  not  disposed  of  in  any  way,  nor  are 
they  propagated  except  for  experimental  purposes.  Old  sorts  are  planted 
along  side  the  new  for  comparison  ;  treated  and  reported  upon  in  the  same 
manner.  This  doubtless  is  the  only  rational  method  that  can  be  pursued, 
although  it  necessitates  the  growing  of  many  kinds  that  have  been  fully  tested 
and  whose  merits  are  well  known. 
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*   *  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  plants  were  grown  is  a  clay  loam,  sufficiently  rich 
to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  One  bed  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  bore  a  crop  the  following  season;  hence, 
the  crop  of  1885  was  the  second.  The  runners  had  been  allowed  to  take  root, 
forming  matted  rows.  No  cultivation  was  given,  but  the  weeds  were  removed  by 
hand-pulling  and  cutting  with  the  hoe.  Another  bed,  of  the  same  and  a  number 
of  new  varieties  was  planted  on  similar  soil  in  another  field  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
No  runners  were  allowed  to  take  root.  Both  beds  were  mulched  with  wheat 
straw  in  the  fall  of  1884.  This  material  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  beds, 
being  merely  parted  over  the  rows  in  the  sprirg  to  permit  the  plants  to  come 
through.  Two  other  beds,  planted  with  the  leading  varieties,  were  also  in 
bearing.  These  several  beds  in  fruit  at  the  same  time  gave  opportunities  for 
comparison,  and  served  as  a  means  to  check  errors  that  might  have  occurred 
had  the  notes  been  taken  from  one  bed  alone. 

The  season  was  unusually  favorable,  the  rainfall  in  June  being  4.84  inches. 
During  the  same  period  in  1884  it  was  only  1.11  inches.  This  difference  in 
the  rainfall  of  the  two  seasons  will  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  that 
occur  in  the  reports.  The  disagreements  are,  however,  by  no  means  as  great 
as  might  be  expected,  and  are  confined  mostly  to  the  variable  or  unreliable 
varieties. 

Comparative  Time  of  Blooming  and  Ripening  of  Fruit. 

Table  I.  gives  the  dates  of  first  appearance  of  bloom,  the  first  ripe  fruit,  and 
the  last  ripe  fruit ;  also,  the  number  of  days  in  bearing  of  the  newer  and  many 
old  varieties.  This  is  a  comparative  showing,  merely,  as  the  actual  time  of 
blooming  and  ripening  varies  with  the  locality  and  from  year  to  year  in  the 
same  locality.  The  difficulty  in  making  such  tables  exists  in  the  fact  that  a 
few  blossoms  or  a  few  ripe  berries  may  often  be  found  several  days  before  any 
number  appear,  hence  some  of  the  dates  given  are  approximations,  within, 
perhaps,  a  day  or  two  of  the  actual  time.  This  does  not,  however,  greatly  im- 
pair the  usefulness  of  the  table.  It  will  be  especially  valuable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  selecting  varieties  for  a  succession  of  fruit  and  in  showing  what  per- 
fect and  imperfect  flowering  sorts  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Relatively,  the  table  agrees  very  closely  with  that  given  last  year,  the  most 
notable  exception  being  the  difference  in  length  of  time  in  bearing  of  some 
varieties.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  favorable  season.  Doubtless  a  mean 
would  more  nearly  represent  the  truth.  It  will  be  noted  that  those  varieties 
that  have  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  in  all  sections  are  those  that  have  the 
longest  season.  Possibly  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  variety  having  an  extremely  short  season  has  proved  to  be  desir- 
able, and  the  best  are  found  among  those  having  a  long  season. 

Imp.  is  used  to  designate  those  varieties  that  have  abortive  stamens,  the 
anthers  of  which  contain  little  or  no  pollen.  P.  designates  those  having  per- 
fect flowers. 
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TABLE  I.— DATE  OF  FIRST  BLOOM  AND  OF  FIRST  RIPE  FRUIT. 


Name  of  variety. 


Alpha,  P  

Atlantic,  P  

Arnold's  Pride,  P  

Bidwell,  P  

Black  Giant,  P  

Captain  Jack,  P  ,  

Cornell:^,  Imp  ,  

Cumberland,  P  

Champion,  (Windsor  Chief )  Imp 

Charles  Downing,  P  , 

Crescent,  Imp  

Daniel  Boone,  Imp..  

Daisy  Miller,  P   . 

Emerald,  P  

Early  Canada,  P  

Eadicott  Seedling,  P  

Finch,  P..  

Ford's  Seedling,  P  

Gypsy,  Imp  

Golden  Defiance,  Imp   ........ 

Halt's  Minnesota,  P  

Hovey,  Imp   ... 

Indiana,  P  

Jersey  Queen,  Imp  

James  Yick,  P  

Jewell,  Imp  ... 

Kentucky,  P  

Lacon,  P   

Miner's  Prolific,  P  

Manchester,  Imp  

Mt.  Vernon,  P  

Maggie,  P  

Mrs.  Garfield,  P  

New  Dominion,  P  

Norman,  P  

Oliver  Goldsmith,  P  

Old  Ironclad,  P  

Photo,  Imp  

Prince  of  Berries,  P..  

Piper's  Seedling,  P  

Parry,  P  

Ray's  Prolific,  P  

Russell's  Advance,  P  

Sucker  State,  P  

Shamlees,  P  

Vineiand,  P    

Wilson,  P  

Woodward,  P  


First  appearance  of  bloom. 

First  ripe  fruit. 

Last  ripe  fruit. 

No.  of  days  in  bearing. 

May 

10 

June  2 

June 

25 

23 

14 

8 

25 

17 

13 

5 

12 

8 

June 

27 

19 

18 

■  8 

12 

9 

July 

2 

21 

18 

15 

10 

25 

15 

8 

4 

26 

16 

6 

2 

26 

14 

6 

2 

26 

10 

2 

1 

29 

14 

5 

June 

25 

20 

14 

8 

14 

10 

10 

2 

June 

27 

25 

14 

8 

27 

19 

12 

8 

July 

1 

23 

15 

6 

1 

25 

12 

6 

1 

25 

16 

10 

12 

10 

July 

6 

26 

16 

12 

14 

6 

16 

9 

July 

6 

27 

12 

6 

June 

25 

19 

16 

6 

18 

15 

July 

10 

25 

12 

9 

1 

22 

12 

6 

1 

25 

13 

8 

1 

23 

16 

11 

6 

25 

12 

12 

1 

19 

14 

8 

June 

27 

19 

12 

8 

July 

1 

23 

12 

•5 

June 

27 

22 

14 

8 

27 

19 

12 

5 

27 

22 

14 

2 

July 

1 

29 

18 

12 

4 

22 

10 

6 

June 

25 

21 

13 

3 

15 

5 

July 

4 

29 

18 

12 

10 

28 

16 

11 

8 

27 

14 

8 

2 

24 

14 

8 

14 

5 

June 

27 

22 

12 

10 

July 

1 

21 
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Comparative  Size  of  Berries  of  Different  Varieties. 

Very  careful  and  full  notes  were  taken  on  the  size  of  berries  of  all  varieties, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  trustworthy  means  of  comparison.  No  effort  has 
been  made  to  select  the  largest  specimens  possible,  but  rather  to  take  an  aver- 
age size.  At  each  picking  ten  or  more  berries  of  about  an  average  size  were 
weighed  and  measured. 

Table  II.  is  made  up  by  taking  an  average  of  these  weights  and  measure- 
ments and  doubtless  represents  a  fair  comparison  of  varieties,  but  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  any  particular  variety  may  do  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  VVi.h  few  exceptions,  however,  the  showing  is  about  as 
good  as  may  be  expected  under  ordinary  cultivation.  Cumberland,  Downing, 
Jewell,  Sharpless,  and  Champion  would  probably  make  a  better  showing 
in  most  seasons. 

They  certainly  do  not  appear  to  as  good  advantage  as  they  have  been  made 
to  do  elsewhere.  The  Sharpless  and  Downing  never  have  done  well  here.  The 
plants  of  the  Jewell  were  set  the  fall  previous  and  the  plants  bore  too  heavily 
to  perfect  the  crop,  which  reduces  the  average.  The  berries  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Champion  were  from  old  beds.  The  Crescent  apparently  stands 
too  high,  but  the  notes  are  given  as  taken.  On  the  whole,  the  table  doubtless 
represents  with  considerable  accuracy  the  average  size  for  the  whole  season. 

TABLE  II.— COMPARATIVE  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT. 


Name  of  variety. 


Atlantic   

Arnold's  Pride  

Alpha   

Bidwell  

Black  Triant  

Crescent   

Columbus  Wilson  

Captain  Jack  

Cornelia  

Cumberland   

Champion  (Windsor  Chief) 

Chas.  Downing  

Daniel  Boone  

Early  Canada  

Emerald  

Finch  

Gypsy  

Golden  Defiance   .. 

Grand  Duke  

Hart's  Minnesota  

Huddleston's  Favorite  

Indiana  ;  

Jersey  Queen  

Jewell  

James  Vick  

Kentucky  

Lacon   

Mrs.  Garfield....  

Maggie   

Miner's  Prolific  

Mt.  Vernon  


Weight  of  100 

Average 

berries. 

diameter. 

Ounces. 

Inch. 

25. 

7-8 

21.25 

15-16 

23.75 

1 

26.25 

1 

25. 

1 

1-8 

30. 

1 

1-4 

20. 

1 

22.25 

1 

1-16 

28. 

1 

1-12 

32. 

1 

3-8 

22. 

1 

30. 

1 

1-4  • 

20. 

15-16 

20. 

1 

25. 

1 

25. 

1 

1-8 

20. 

1 

26.25 

1 

1-4 

10. 

5-8 

27. 

1 

1-8 

25. 

1 

22.5 

7-8 

40. 

1 

1-3 

40. 

1 

2-5 

18. 

7-8 

32. 

1 

1-4 

29. 

1 

1-5 

10. 

9-16 

28. 

1 

1-4 

35. 

25. 

1 
1 

1-5 
1-lfi 
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TABLE  II.— Continued. 


Name  of  variety. 


Manchester  

Norman   

New  Dopiinion.... 
Oliver  Goldsmith, 

Old  Iron  Clad  

Prince  of  Berries 
Piper's  Seedling.. 

Piloto   

Parry  

Pantuxet   

Primo   

Ray's  Prolific  

Russel's  Advance 

Satin  Gloss  

Sharpless  

Sucker  State  

Vineland  

Woodward  


NOTES  ON  VARIETIES. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  detailed  descriptions  of  varieties,  except  those 
that  were  not  mentioned  last  year.  A  number  of  varieties  not  yet  oflered  for 
sale  are  on  trial,  but  it  is  not  thought  best  to  give  an  account  of  them  until  they 
are  introduced. 

Many  of  the  statements  may  appear  to  be  of  local  interest  merely,  but  they 
will  at  least  be  useful  in  all  sections  to  serve  as  comparisons.  In  some  sections 
the  rust  is  less  troublesome  than  here,  but  as  it  is  likely  to  appear  in  any 
locality,  in  favorable  seasons  for  its  development,  some  notes  are  given  con- 
cerning varieties  that  are  subject  to  it.  It  appeared  much  worse  on  an  old 
bed,  where  the  mulch  was  allowed  to  remain  during  the  previous  summer,  than 
upon  beds  where  the  straw  was  removed  and  the  ground  cultivated. 

Alpha. — This  variety  has  been  retained  for  comparison,  because  of  its  earli- 
ness.  The  foliage  is  usually  quite  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  last  season  it 
rusted  considerably,  and  many  of  the  berries  did  not  mature.  It  is  but  little, 
if  any,  earlier  than  the  Crescent,  and  much  less  productive,  while  the  berries 
are  no  larger.    There  is  no  reason  for  retaining  it  longer. 

Atlantic. — Appears  to  have  no  qualities  that  make  it  worth  retaining  on  the 
list.  Although  the  fruit  is  bright  and  glossy,  the  large  calyx  renders  a  box  of 
the  berries  rather  unattracdve.  The  plants  are  healthy  but  unproductive ; 
hence,  it  cmnot  become  a  profitable  variety. 

Arnold's  Pride. — Plants  quite  vigorous,  slightly  affected  by  rust,  unproduc- 
tive. Further  trial  may  show  that  this  variety  has  some  good  qualities,  but  at 
present  it  seems  likely  to  be  dropped  from  the  list. 

Bidwell. — This  variety  has  been  on  trial  long  enough  to  establish  the  fact 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  cultivation.  Reports  concerning  it  from  nearly  all  sec- 
tions are  unfavorable.  The  plants  have  a  tendency  to  overbear,  hence  many 
of  the  berries  are  small  and  do  not  mature,  and  present  a  seedy,  unattractive 
appearance.  The  berries  color  slowly  and  often  rot  before  fully  mature. 
When  left  about  a  week  without  picking,  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  was  found 
to  have  rotted. 


vv  eignt  01  iuu 
berries. 

Average 
diameter. 

Inch. 

31. 

1  1-8 

26.25 

18. 

1 

22.5 

1  1-8 

27.5 

1  1-4 

25. 

1  1-8 

25. 

1  1-16 

25. 

1  1-4 

25. 

1  1-16 

25. 

1  1-16 

22.5 

1  1-8 

33. 

1  1-4 

18. 

15-16 

36.25 

1  1-4 

30. 

1  1-5 

28. 

1 

23. 

1 
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Big  Boh. — Although  this  variety  did  much  better  than  in  1884,  the  verdict 
given  then  cannot  be  reversed.    It  has  not  sufficient  merit  to  be  retained. 

Charles  Downing  — In  many  localities  this  is  a  deservedly  popular  variety. 
The  only  reason  for  its  partial  failure  here  is  because  the  plants  are  much 
affected  by  the  rust  Where  the  rust  is  not  troublesome  it  may  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sorts. 

Captain  Jack. — In  some  sections  this,  is  regarded  as  a  good  variety  to  plant 
with  the  Cresent,  but  there  are  others  that  furnish  as  much  pollen  and  far  better 
fruit.  The  plants  rust  badly,  the  fruit  is  small  and  of  poor  quality.  It  is  not 
deserving  of  further  trial. 

Cornelia  — Has  all  the  merits  that  have  been  claimed  for  it,  as  to  size  of 
fruit  and  lateness,  but  the  plants  are  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness. The  fruit  is  firm  and  keeps  a  long  time  on  the  vines.  With  rich  soil 
and  good  cultivation  this  may  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  late  variety. 

Crescent. — Still  maintains  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  market  variety.  In 
localities  where  the  strawberry  does  exceptionably  well,  and  near  markets 
where  large  berries  are  demanded  at  paying  prices,  it  may  not  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable sort  to  grow,  but  the  fact  that  under  unfavorable  circumstances  it  will 
yield  a  good  crop  when  most  other  varieties  fail,  makes  it  deservedly  popular. 
It  will  not  only  succeed  where  most  others  fail,  but  will  respond  more  readily 
and  certainly  to  good  treatment  than  almost  any  other  sort.  The  average  size 
of  the  berries  as  shown  by  measurements  taken  at  every  picking  throughout 
the  season  is  but  little  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  varieties  that  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  large  berries.  The  fruit  lacks  in  firmness  and  quality,  hence  a  variety 
without  these  failings,  and  as  productive  and  sure  as  the  Crescent,  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

At  present  the  most  important  question  with  most  small  fruit  growers  is  what 
perfect  flowering  sorts  to  plant  with  it  to  furnish  pollen.  As  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  table  I,  there  are  several  early  blooming  sorts,  of  which  Alpha  and 
Early  Canada  are  perhaps  the  best.  Only  a  few  plants  of  these  will  be 
required.  The  best  variety  on  the  list  is  probably  Miner's  Prohfic  which  blooms 
quite  early.  It  is  doubtless  weli  to  plant  also  some  of  the  later  flowering  varie- 
ties, such  as  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky,  Sharpless  and  Sucker  State. 

Cumberland, — The  plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  quite  unproductive. 
Rows  alongside  the  Crescent  yielded  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  fruit  as  that 
variety.  As  a  market  sort  it  can  only  be  profitable  where  good  prices  can  be 
realized  for  fine  berries.  For  home  use  it  is  unexcelled.  The  berries  are 
large,  easily  picked  and  of  good  quality.  Amateurs  will  find  this  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  sorts  to  plant. 

Champion  (Windsor  Chief). — A  profitable  variety  in  this  and  many  other 
sections.  The  plants  are  healthy  and  productive;  fruit  of  good  size  and  fine 
appearance,  but  rather  soft;  quality  medium.  Well  suited  for  near  market. 
Plants  received  from  A.  M.  Purdy  were  mixed  with  an  inferior  staminate 
variety,  but  those  from  Matthew  Crawford  were  ^^  holly  pistillate.  The  fact 
that  many  spurious  plants  have  been  sent  out  doubtless  accounts,  in  part  at 
least,  for  conflicting  reports. 

Daniel  Boone. — In  1884  this  variety  gave  indications  of  being  very  promising, 
but  the  past  season  under  more  favorable  circumstances  it  did  not  do  nearly  so 
well.    The  plants  are  healthy  and  fairly  vigorous,  but  apparently  unproductive. 

Daisy  Miller. — Was  fruited  from  fall  set  plants  only.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  was  feeble,  while  the  fruit  was  very  small  and  inferior.  It  seems  to 
possess  no  qualities  that  should  entitle  it  to  further  notice. 

Emerald. — Fall  set  plants  made  a  fair  growth,  and  produced  a  number  of 
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medium  sized  berries  of  quite  good  quality.  Further  trial  is  necessary  before  a 
verdict  as  to  its  merits  can  be  given. 

Early  Canada. — The  berries  are  smaller  than  the  Crescent  and  ripen  no 
earlier.  The  plants  are  only  moderately  productive.  Does  not  possess  suffi- 
cient merit  to  be  retained. 

Finch, — Where  the  Manchester  succeeds,  this  is  a  good  variety  to  plant  with 
it  as  a  fertilizer.  The  berries  are  ot  good  size  and  have  a  fine  appearance. 
The  flowers  furnish  a  large  amount  of  pollen.  Were  the  plants  somewhat  more 
productive  it  would  be  one  of  the  leading  varieties. 

Ford's  Seedling. — A  new  variety  to  be  sent  out  next  season.  The  plants  re- 
semble those  of  the  Chas.  Downing,  ha\ing  somewhat  of  the  same  tendency  to 
rust,  but  apparently  in  a  less  degree.  In  productiveness,  size  and  appearance 
of  fruit  it  is  equal  and  perhaps  excels  that  well  known  variety.  It  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  bs  an  acquisition. 

Gypsy. — The  very  regular  and  even  size  and  good  quality  of  the  fruit  ren- 
der this  a  very  excellent  sort  for  home  use.  The  plants  are  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  but  healthy  and  quite  productive. 

Hart's  Minnesota. — I  his  variety  has  many  good  qualities,  but  is  perhaps 
lacking  in  distinctive  characteristics.  The  plants  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
fairly  productive ;  fruit  medium  in  size  and  of  fair  quality,  but  rather  soft. 
There  are  doubtless  too  many  varieties  of  this  class  that  have  no  serious  faults, 
yet  lack  in  qualities  that  make  them  conspicuous. 

Indiana. — Fall  set  plants  bore  a  few  berries  of  medium  size.  Judging  from 
its  behavior  here  it  can  haadly  be  classed  among  the  promising  sorts. 

Jersey  Queen. — VVhere  extra  fine  berries  are  desired,  this  variety  may  be  re- 
commended. It  is  somewhat  more  productive  than  the  Cumberland,  but  not 
enough  so  to  make  it  profitable  in  all  section.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  suited  for 
amateurs  than  for  commercial  growers. 

James  VicU  —One-half  of  the  berrits  on  old  plants  did  not  mature.  Upon 
young  plants  grown  in  hills  the  fru  t  was  of  medium  size,  firm,  and  of  fair 
quality.  Owing  to  the  small  sizs  of  the  berries  this  variety  will  not  give  satis- 
faction if  grown  in  matted  ro^s.  It  will  do  somewhat  betttr  in  hills,  but 
there  are  so  many  better  sorts  thit  there  is  no  use  of  retaining  it  longer. 

Jewell. — Plants  set  in  the  fall  of  1884  made  a  good  growth,  wintered  well, 
and  bore  a  fair  crop.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  apparently  quite 
productive.  The  berries  are  of  large  size,  good  color,  quite  firm,  and  of  fair 
quality;  sometimes  irregular,  but  not  unsightly.  One  season's  trial  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  give  a  verdict  concerning  a  variety,  but  the  indications 
are  that  the  Jewell  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  it  has  received. 

Kentucky. — -This  well  known  variety  is  still  a  favorite  in  many  sections.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  recently  introduced  sorts  are  likely  to  rival  it  for  late- 
ness, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  proper 
place. 

Lacon. — The  plants  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  productive,  but  showed 
some  tendency  to  rust  last  season.  The  berries  are  soft  and  quite  irregular, 
and  are  borne  on  short  stems  near  the  ground,  making  them  d  fficulc  to  pick. 
Although  possessing  many  good  qualities,  this  variety  is  not  likely  to  become 
popular. 

Miners  Prolific. — Although  not  new,  this  variety  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  productive;  fruit  of  good 
size,  regular  in  shape,  has  a  rich,  glossy  appearance,  and  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. For  home  use  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  As  a  market  sort  it  has 
two  faults :  First,  the  berries  are  rather  soft,  but  are  sufficiently  firm  to  ship 
short  distances ;  second,  they  do  not  always  color  well.    There  are  no  green 
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tips,  as  with  some  sorts,  but  the  under  side  of  the  berries  is  often  white,  which 
necessitates  care  in  picking  and  packing.  The  white  part  is  not  objectionable 
to  the  taste,  being  quite  as  sweet  as  the  colored  portion,  but  may  deceive  buy- 
ers. Where  tl\e  Downing  fails  because  of  the  rust  the  Miner  may  be  planted 
to  fill  its  place. 

Mrs.  Garfifld  — No  better  report  can  be  made  of  this  sort  than  was  given 
last  ye  ir.  The  plants  are  not  sufficiently  vigorous  and  are  quite  unproductive. 
Reports  concerning  it  from  other  sections  are  generally  unfavorable. 

Mt.  Verno7i. — Seems  to  be  somewhat  variable,  doing  well  in  some  localities 
and  in  some  seasons,  but  not  in  all.  The  plants  grow  well  here  but  are 
unproductive. 

Norman  ■ — Doubtless  deserves  more  favorable  recognition  than  it  has  receiv- 
ed. The  plants  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  quite  productive.  Fruit  above  medi- 
um size,  of  good  flavor,  and  fine  appearance.  For  market  it  may  not  prove  as 
profitable  as  some  other  sorts,  but  for  home  use  it  will  be  found  to  be  desirable. 

Nigh's  Superb. — Unworthy  of  further  trial. 

Old  Ironclad. — Conflicting  reports  are  given  concerning  this  variety,  some 
growers  giving  it  high  praise,  otfiers  condemning  it  as  worthless.  In  1884  it 
was  unsatisfactory  here  but  quite  the  reverse  the  past  season.  It  probably  can 
not  be  rel'ed  upon  to  give  uniform  results  from  season  to  season  in  any  local- 
ity, although  it  may  do  belter  in  seme  than  in  others.  Its  greatest  fault  seems 
to  be  overproductiveness,  in  consequence  of  which  many  cf  the  berries  are 
small  and  imperfect.  In  the  fall  of  1884  the  plants  bloomed  quite  freely,  but 
the  blossoms  v;ere  all  killed ;  in  consequence  the  number  of  berries  in  1885 
was  lessened  but  the  crop  was  improved.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  variety,  it  must  be  classed  as  variable,  hence  not  safe  to  plant  in  any 
quantity. 

Ohio  —  \  variety  soon  to  be  introduced.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Kentucky, 
which  it  resembles  in  habit  of  growth  and  appearance  of  its  fruit,  but  the  flow- 
ers are  imperfect.  The  season  is  the  same.  The  plants  are  perhaps  rather 
more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  parent  variety  and  much  more  productive. 
The  foliage  rusted  slightly  but  not  seriously.  Probably  this  will  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  best  late  sorts. 

Piper's  Seedling — Vigor  of  plants,  abundance  of  bloom,  and  good  size  of 
fruit  are  qualities  which  this  variety  possesses  in  a  marked  degree,  but  yet  it  is 
unproductive.  The  promise  of  a  bountiful  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son is  flattering  but  after  two  or  three  pickirgs  the  berries  diminish  in  size  rap- 
idly and  ripen  quickly,  thus  the  season  is  short  and  the  yield  light.  This 
peculiarity  was  quite  as  marked  in  the  past  favorable  season  as  in  the  previous 
dry  one.  The  same  complaint  concerning  this  sort  is  feared  from  other  sec- 
tions, hence  it  cannot  be  recommended. 

Prince  of  Berries. — Plants  healthy  and  fairly  vigorous,  but  quite  unproduct- 
ive here.  Fruit  ranks  first  class  as  to  quality.  For  amateurs  thij  is  a  desirable 
variety,  but  in  most  sections  and  under  ordinary  cultivation  would  not  prove 
to  be  profitable  for  commercial  growers. 

Parry. — Piants  set  in  the  fall  of  1884  grew  finely,  wintered  well,  and  bore  a 
good  crop.  The  berries  are  large,  firm,  and  of  good  quality.  This  is  a  prom- 
ising variety  and  will  undoubtedly  take  a  high  rank. 

Photo.  —  This  gave  some  of  the  finest  berries  that  grew  on  the  Station 
grounds.  For  amateurs  it  is  a  fine  sort.  The  plants  are  not  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous and  productive  for  general  cultivation,  while  the  berries  color  rather 
unevenly  and  do  not  keep  well  on  the  vines.  The  foliage  is  also  somewhat 
inclined  to  rust. 

Ray's  Prolific. — Gave  better  results  than  in  1884.    Some  of  the  berries  were 
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very  fine.  Plants  lacks  in  vigor  and  productiveness,  hence  the  variety  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 

of  the  Cumberland,  while  the  plants  are  quite  as  vigorous  and  much 
Sucker  State. — In  size  and  appearance  the  berries  are  nearly  equal  to  those 
more  productive.  This  variety  appears  not  to  have  received  the  attention  that 
it  deserves.  Reports  concerning  it  are  favorable  from  nearly  all  sections  and 
the  indications  are  that  growers  would  do  well  to  plant  it  largely. 

Sharpless, — This  continues  to  be  a  favorite  in  some  sections,  but  in  others  it 
is  discarded.  It  should  not  be  planted  in  localities  subject  to  late  spring  frosts 
as  the  buds  and  blossoms  are  very  tender.  Unless  grown  with  the  best  of  care 
and  under  proper  conditions  the  berries  average  but  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Crescent,  but  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  berries  are  the  largest 
and  sell  the  highest  of  any  that  we  offered  in  the  market.  This  must  be 
classed  with  the  variable,  uncertain  varieties,  and  should  be  planted  only 
where  it  is  known  to  flourish. 

Wilson. — This  once  popular  variety  is  said  by  many  to  have  run  out,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  planted  largely  in  many  sections  seems  to  be  against  the  the- 
ory. The  plants  are  considerably  aff"ected  by  the  rust  here  and  m  many  other 
sections  where  they  flourished  only  a  few  years  since,  but  they  are  not  attacked 
as  badly  as  many  of  the  newer  varieties.  Probably  the  true  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  the  Wilson  is  that  the  rust  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  may  still  be  grown  with  profit  when  the  rust  is  not  trouble- 
some. 

Wonderful. — Was  sent  out  as  a  new  variety  last  season,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  Champion. 

The  following  varieties  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885  and  fall  of  1884. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  offered  for  sale.  A  few  that  were  sent  out  in 
1884  and  appear  in  the  list  have  not  fruited  sufficiently  to  warrant  giving  a 
report  concerning  them :  Hathaway's,  Nos.  3,  5,  8,  9,  and  45,  Foote's  Seed- 
ling, Queen  of  the  Peninsula,  Mammoth  Beauty,  Dimondale,  Gardener's  Col- 
ossal, Kennedey's  Seedling,  Farnsworth,  Connecticut  Queen,  Bancroft,  Cov- 
in's Early,  Garretson,  Ontario,  May  King,  Kruschkee's  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
Amateur,  Excelsior,  Jessie,  Bonanza,  Crawford's  No.  6,  Henderson,  Count- 
ess, EUisdale,  Parker  Earle,  Woodruff  No.  1,  Trowbridge,  Bubach's  No.  5, 
Lida,  Sunapee,  Montreuil,  Royal  Hautbois,  Belle  Bordelaise. 

Some  of  the  above  are  very  promising,  judging  from  the  healthy  foliage  and 
the  few  berries  that  were  allowed  to  mature. 


Effects  of  Mulching. 

The  observations  made  in  1884,  with  thermometers  placed  over  the  bare 
ground  and  over  straw,  were  repeated.  The  same  general  results  were  ob- 
tained. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  temperature  is  lower  and  frost  is 
more  likely  to  occur  where  the  ground  is  mulched  than  where  it  is  left  uncovered. 
This  principle  has  long  been  known  and  applied  in  India.  Pits  are  there  dug 
and  filled  with  straw  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  Basins,  filled  with  water, 
are  placed  on  the  straw  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind  is  from  a  northerly 
direction.  The  cold  produced  in  this  manner  is  sufficient  to  form  ice  when 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  It  seems  that  the  same  principle  holds  good 
upon  a  field  mulched  with  straw,  although  the  cold  produced  is  by  no  means 
as  great  as  over  greater  depths  of  straw.  The  object  of  the  observations  was 
to  ascertain  if  the  increased  danger  from  mulching  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  removal  of  the  material  during  the  time  of  bloom. 

The  data  obtained  are  insufficient  to  answer  this  question  but  the  indications 
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are  that  the  danger  of  frost  is  only  slightly  greater  over  mulched  than  over 
unmulched  areas,  and  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  would  it  pay  to  remove 
the  mulch;  nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  refrain  from  mulching  because  fears  of 
frost  are  entertained.  When  the  temperature  is  rising  or  stationary,  the  ther- 
mometer over  bare  ground  often  reads  as  low  or  lower  than  the  one  over 
straw.  It  is  only  when  the  temperature  is  falling  that  the  one  over  straw 
records  the  lower  temperature ;  such  at  least  has  been  the  fact  thus  far.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  data  that  bear  upon  the  question  only 
when  a  frost  is  likely  to  occur.  From  the  few  observations  that  have  been 
made  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  a  law.  The  increased  security  from  mulch- 
ing, as  a  protection  against  drouth  and  winter  killing,  would,  probably  in 
almost  all  cases,  more  than  counterbalance  the  increased  danger  from  frost 
caused  by  mulching.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  mulch  for  winter 
protection,  a  strip  through  the  middle  of  a  large  bed  was  left  uncovered.  The 
winter  was  unusually  severe,  killing  nearly  all  the  wheat  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  mulched  'portiony  of  the  bed  wintered  well  and  bore  a  good  crop. 
The  unprotected  plants  were  seriously  injured,  and  in  consequence  the  crop 
on  this  portion  of  the  bed  was  greatly  lessened.  As  compared  with  the  same 
,  varieties  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  following  exhibit  shows  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  not  mulching.  The  mulched  plants  bore  a  full  crop,  but  those  un- 
protected yielded  as  follows :  Sharpless,  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop ; 
Crescent,  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop;  Cumb^jrland,  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop; 
Downing,  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop ;  Windsor  Chief,  75  per  cent,  of  a 
full  crop. 

Had  this  experiment  been  tried  the  previous  season,  the  winter-killing  would 
have  been  less,  but  the  drouth  would  probably  have  occasioned  nearly  as  great 
a  shrinkage  in  the  crop.  The  plan  was  tried  of  removing  the  mulch  in  the 
spring,  and  cultivating  the  ground  lightly  between  the  rows  and  then  replacing 
the  material,  and  found  to  be  very  advantageous  where  weeds  were  abundant, 
as  they  were  much  more  easily  subdued  in  this  manner  than  by  pulling  or  cut- 
ting off  with  a  hoe.  Further  than  this  there  was  no  marked  advantage.  In- 
deed, where  the  straw  was  removed  and  applied  again  after  cultivation,  the 
plants  suffered  more  from  drouth  than  where  the  mulch  was  undisturbed. 
Hence,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  where  the  soil  is  weedy,  or  where  there 
is  weed  seed  in  the  straw,  it  is  advisable  to  practice  spring  cultivation,  but  if 
weeds  are  not  abundant,  the  operation  will  not  pay,  and  may,  if  dry  weather 
follows,  be  attended  with  loss. 

Cross-fertilization.  *, 

The  experiments  commenced  in  1884,  to  determine  the  immediate  influence 
of  pollen,  were  carried  on.  Essentially  the  same  method  as  described  in  the 
last  report  was  followed.  Some  plants,  kept  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame, 
were  also  used.  Several  varieties  of  imperfect  flowering  sorts  were  operated 
upon.  In  all  cases  the  plants  were  protected  from  the  wind  and  insects,  and 
the  pollen  artificially  applied.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  pollen  in  sufficient 
quantity  was  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  season's  work,  hence 
some  of  the  berries  were  imperfect,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pollen  was 
shed  freely  from  the  anthers  a  few  hours  after  the  flowers  had  been  picked. 
No  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  pollen  last  season, 
consequently,  nearly  all  the  berries  were  quite  as  perfect  as  those  produced 
on  exposed  plants.  Although,  crosses  were  produced  readily  and  satisfactorily, 
the  results  were  far  from  being  decisive.  In  some  cases  there  was  an  apparent 
resemblance  in  the  berries  produced  by  crossing,  to  the  berries  of  the  variety 
from  which  pollen  was  used,  but  in  many  other  instances  no  similarity  could 
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be  observed.  The  question  is  thus  left  open  so  far  as  our  experiments  are  con- 
cerned. Experiments  tried  in  other  places  the  past  season  have  not,  so  far  as 
known,  been  conclusive. 

None  of  the  protected  plants  produced  fruit  unless  pollen  was  artificially 
supplied  to  the  flowers  which  corroborates  former  results,  and  s'lows  that  the 
conditions  were  perfect.  It  is  possible  that  some  imperfect  flowering  soits  may- 
have  sufficient  pollen  for  self-fertilization  if  it  be  properly  distributed  by  insects. 

A  neglected  bed  of  Crescents,  growirg  about  fifteen  rods  from  any  other 
variety,  bears  more  or  less  fruit,  although  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  worth  pick- 
ing. The  plants  are  among  evergreen  trees,  and  a  raspberry  plantation  between 
it,  and  the  other  plantation,  hence  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  insects  to  fly  from 
one  direct  to  the  other.  The  fruit  is  much  more  imperfect  some  seasons  than 
others. 

Some  perfect  flowering  sorts  bore  fruit,  although  protected  and  undisturbed, 
hence  we  might  reasonably  expect  Crescents  and  some  others  to  do  the  same 
although  bearing  only  a  limited  amount  of  pollen,  but  nothing  of  the  kmd  has 
been  observed  where  the  experiment  was  properly  conducted.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  isolate  plants  in  the  open  air  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  pol- 
len from  other  plants  could  reach  them,  through  the  agency  of  insecis.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  an  experiment  would  in  any  case  be  conclusive. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  named  below  were  planted  in  1883.  Another  plant- 
ing of  the  same  and  many  others  was  made  in  1884.  The  season  was  some- 
what pecuhar,  owing  to  which  the  table  giving  the  time  of  blooming  and 
ripening  may  need  some  revision.  The  unusually  warm  weather  and  abund- 
ant rains  just  before  and  at  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripening,  shortened  the  sea- 
son of  fruuing,  and  caused  the  early  and  late  sorts  to  mature  more  nearly  at 
the  same  time  than  is  usual.  The  late  varieties  were  thus  affected  more  than 
the  early,  hence  the  comparative  times  of  ripening,  as  shown  in  the  table,  are 
not  quite  correct,  as  the  late  sorts  are  really  later  and  have  a  longer  srason 
than  that  given.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  error  in  any  case 
exceeds  two  or  three  days.  The  matter  is  unimportant,  except  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  comparative  earliness  of  several  varieties  in 
order  to  settle  some  disputes  that  have  arisen. 

The  weights  and  measurements  are  averages  for  the  whole  season,  and  are 
made  up  from  notes  taken  at  each  picking. 

The  estimates  of  hardiness  are  made  from  two  seasons'  observations,  both 
being  unusually  severe.  In  January,  1884,  the  thermometer  registered  3z'  degrees 
below  zero  and  21  below  in  December  of  the  same  year.  As  the  summer 
of  1884  was  very  dry,  plants  mide  a  poor  growih,  and  were  consequently  more 
injured  by  the  cold  of  21  degrees  below  zero  than  in  the  preceding  winter  when 
the  mercury  fell  11  degree?  lower.  It  was  noted  that  the  winterkilling  was 
not  so  great  in  some  parts  of  the  field  as  in  less  severe  winters.  One  part  of  a 
patch  of  Turners  growing  upon  very  rich,  and  not  thoroughly  drained  soil  has 
been  injured  every  year  since  planted,  but  less  in  1884  than  in  milder  seasons. 
This  shows  that  estimates  of  hardiness  must  take  into  account  other  conditions 
besides  temperature.  For  this  reason  duplicate  plantings  are  made  even  in  the 
same  field. 
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TABLE  III.— RASPBERRIES-COMPARATIVE  SIZE  AND  TIME  OF 

RIPENING. 


Name  of  variety. 


Cuthbert  

Crimson  Beauty  

Davidson  Thornless 

Florence,'  

Gregg.....  

Hansell  

Hopkins  

Highland  Hardy  

Lost  Rubies  

Montclair  

Marlboro  

Michigan  Early  Red 

Ohio  

Souhegan   

Superb  

Shaffer's  Colossal  

Turner  

Thwack  

Tyler  


June  6 
1 

May  30 
June  1 
8 

May  30 
30 
30 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
28 
3 
5 
3 
3 
28 


June 


May 
June 


May 


July  6 
June  24 

25 
30 

July  4 
June  23 
30 
24 
30 
30 
30 
27 
30 
24 
30 

July  4 
Jane  25 
July  1 
June  24 


Ounces. 
5 
5 


5^ 

^ 

4 

5^ 

5^ 

51 

4 

41 

4 

5 

6 

4^ 
4* 
4 


NOTES  ON  VARIETIES. 


Cuthbert, — Varying  reports  are  heard  concerning  this  variety.  In  some  sec- 
tions it  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  while  in  others  it  is  unproductive  and  not 
sufficiently  hardy.  It  is  undoubtedly  variable  and  quite  uncertain  and  must  be 
tested  for  each  locality.  Where  it  does  well  it  is  withoutdoubt  one  of  the  most 
valuable  red  sorts,  but  in  such  sections  as  this  where  extreme  hardiness  is  a 
prime  requisite  it  is  unprofitable.  Parties  who  think  of  planting  the  Cuthbert 
on  a  large  scale  should  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its  value  m  their  locality  before 
doing  so. 

Crimson  Beauty. — Plants  not  entirely  hardy,  and  only  moderately  produc- 
tive. Fruit  second  quality,  but  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  is  said  to  sell  well 
in  market.  Reports  are  favorable  from  some  sections,  but  not  from  all,  hence 
cannot  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Florence. — A  yellow  variety,  but  of  apparently  little  value. 

Gregg. — Is  still  the  leading  black-cap,  although  there  is  much  complaint  as  to 
its  tenderness.  Upon  well  drained  soils  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  but  does 
not  rank  quite  as  high  as  Tyler  and  Ohio  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  wejl 
tried  late  variety  to  take  its  place.  The  Nemehak  is  said  to  be  as  late  and 
much  hardier,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 
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Hansell. — One  of  the  earliest  of  the  reds,  but  generally  found  to  be  unpro- 
ductive. The  plants  make  only  a  moderate  growth,  and  have  not  proved  to  be 
entirely  hardy,  although  they  have  not  been  injured  so  much  as  those  of  Crim- 
son Beauty  and  Cuthbert.  The  berries  are  of  good  size  and  color,  and  mature 
quickly,  making  the  season  quite  short.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  considered 
earlier  than  the  Turner,  although  the  first  ripe  berries  appear  on  each  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  Hansell  crop  is  soon  ripe  and  gone,  while  that  of  the 
Turner  lasts  longer  and  is  much  larger.  Even  when  the  pickings  from  the  Han- 
sell are  at  their  best  the  yield  is  no  larger  than  from  the  Turner  at  the  same 
time,  hence  the  Turner  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  Hansell  as  an  early  sort,  and 
yields  a  large  crop  after  the  Hansell  is  done  bearing. 

Hopkins. — This  second  early  black-cap  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
plants  are  quite  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive,  while  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size  and 
of  good  color  and  quality.  Reports  concerning  it  are  generally  favorable,  and 
it  may  be  safely  planted  where  a  medium  early  sort  is  wanted. 

Highland  Beauty. — Was  planted  for  comparison  merely,  being  no  longer 
desirable,  as  it  is  superseded  by  better  sorts. 

Lost  I^udies.— Under  the  name  of  Naomi  this  variety  was  once  favorably 
known.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy  and  productive,  but  the  fruit  is  quite  soft 
and  crumbles  badly,  hence  does  not  sell  well  in  market.  In  quality,  however, 
it  is  excellent,  and  is  very  superior  for  canning  purposes.  There  are  many 
better  varieties,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  discarded  by  nearly  all  growers. 

Montclair. — Plant  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  large,  good  qual- 
ity, soft,  dark  and  rather  dull  in  color.  But  little  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  this  sort,  although  it  possesses  more  good  qualities  than  the  majority 
of  those  that  have  been  so  vigorously  pushed  into  notice.  For  market  the 
color  of  the  fruit  its  and  softness  are  objectionable,  but  lor  home  use  the  Mont- 
clair  is  the  peer  of  any  of  the  reds  variety. 

Marlboro. — This  variety  appears  to  sustain  the  reputation  given  it  at  the  out- 
set. The  plants  are  hardy,  healthy  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  large,  firm 
and  beautiful  in  appearance.  By  some  it  is  rated  as  good  in  quality,  while 
other  class  it  as  medium.  Although  there  are  red  sorts  that  are  as  good  or 
better  for  home  use  it  is  already  ranked  by  most  good  judges  as  a  very  valuable 
market  variety. 

Michigan  Early  Red. — Although  quite  early,  this  variety  has  no  qualities  to 
recommend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

Ohio. — Much  has  been  claimed  for  this  variety  of  late,  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  has  not  been  rated  too  high.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive.   One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  early  black-caps. 

Reliance. — Gives  satisfaction  in  some  sections,  where  it  is  reported  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  red  sorts,  but  from  other  places  the  reports  concerning  it 
are  unfavorable. 

Superb. — Not  sufficiently  hardy.  Fruit  soft  and  of  dark,  dingy  color. 
There  are  so  many  better  red  sorts  that  the  Superb  may  be  dropped  from  the 
list  without  loss. 

Shaffer^ s  Colossal.— red  variety  has  received  more  disinterested  and  de- 
served praise  than  this.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and  wonderfully  productive, 
while  the  fruit  is  considered  to  be  unequaled  for  canning  purposes.  For  home 
use  there  is  probably  no  other  variety  so  desirable.  It  seems  to  do  well  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  fact  that  the  plants  do  not  sprout  from  the  root  is  a  great 
advantage  to  private  growers.  The  fruit  being  of  an  objectionable  color  and 
quite  soft  would  seem  to  render  it  unmarketable,  but  examples  are  numerous 
where  it  has  sold  at  the  highest  prices  when  customers  became  aware  of  its  ex- 
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cellent  quality.  Shaffer's  Colossal  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  private  growers  and  is  fast  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  profitable  market 
variety. 

Souhegan  and  Tyhr. — These  are  distinct  varieties,  or  st  least  had  a  different 
origin,  but  are  so  nearly  identical  that  there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  both 
names.  The  fruit  of  the  Souhegan  is  possibly  somewhat  more  glossy  than  that 
of  the  Tyler,  while  the  plants  of  the  latter  are  peihaps  rather  more  vigorous  m 
growth  than  those  of  the  former.  This  variety,  whichever  name  may  be 
adopted,  is  fast  coming  into  prominence  because  of  its  earliness,  hardiness, 
and  productiveness.  Good  reports  concerning  it  come  from  almost  every  sec- 
tion, so  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  its  value  for  general 
cultivation. 

Thwack. — Although  possessing  many  good  qualities,  is  superseded  by  better 
varieties. 

Turner. — Plants  very  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  of  good  quality  but  only 
medium  in  size  and  quite  soft.  In  spite  of  its  faults  this  variety  still  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  reds.  To  secure  good  results  the  sprouts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  thickly.  The  best  plan  is  hill  culture,  set- 
ting the  plants  five  feet  apart  each  way  and  allow  only  three  or  four  canes  to 
grow  in  each  hill.  This  method  insures  good  crops  while  the  fruit  is  much  im- 
proved in  size  and  firmness.  Grown  in  this  m-inner  the  Turner  is  a  very 
profitable  variety,  but  when  grown  in  the  hedge-r-^w  system  the  fruit  is  small 
and  soft  and  almost  worthless  for  market. 

The  following  varieties  are  on  trial:  Carman,  Hilborn,  Nemaha,  Rancocas, 
Meredith  Queen,  Shaffer's  Sister,  Kagy's  Evrrbearing,  Key's  Prolific,  Palmer's 
Seedling,  Springfield,  Caroline,  Golden  Queen,  Silver  Queen,  Chapman, 
Baumforth's  SeedHng. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  planted  :  Early  Cluster,  Early  Harvest, 
Brunton's  Early,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Stone's  Hardy,  Wilson,  Jr.,  Wallace,  Stay- 
men's  Early,  Minnewaski. 

Snyder  and  Stone's  Hardy  were  the  only  varieties  that  passed  through  the 
winter  uninjured.  Taylor  plants  were  partially  killed.  Minnewaski  was  not 
planted  until  the  spring  of  1885,  hence  no  statement  can  be  made  as  to  its 
hardiness;  except  that  has,  however,  withstood  a  cold  of  12°  below  zero  the 
pa?t  winter,  unharmed. 

A  variety  of  blackberry  that  is  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder,  with  fruit  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Lawton  or  Kittatinny  is  greatly  needed  at  present.  Several  vari- 
eties that  are  said  to  answer  that  description  have  been  promised  lor  triaL 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

The  work  with  vegetables  during  the  past  season  was  mainly  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  that  mentioned  in  previous  reports.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  determination  of  synonyms,  but  many  doubtful  cases  remain  for 
further  study.  The  difficulties  are  increased  from  the  fact  that  stocks  of  any 
given  variety  from  different  sources  are  often  very  diverse  in  character,  even 
when  comparatively  pure.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  many  instances  to  do 
more  than  group  similar  forms,  and  either  recognize  them  as  varieties  or  as 
strains  of  one  variety.  Cases  occur  where  the  divergence  of  a  particular 
strain  is  very  slight,  and  yet  practically  it  is  of  much  greater  value  than  less  closely 
allied  strains.  Very  often  it  is  not  possible  to  detine  the  difference  between 
two  strains  in  botanical  terms,  although  one  may  be  valuable  and  the  other 
comparatively  worthless;  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  the  work  is  to  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  something  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  note  botanical  distinctions. 
Impure  stock  is  also  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and  perplexity,  and  it  is 
impossible  in  mmy  cases  to  determine  the  relations  of  alleged  varieties  because 
of  the  diversity  of  forms  that  appear. 

For  much  of  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  vegetable  nomenclature,  no 
one  in  particular  is  to  blame.  Many  varieties  are  known  under  numerous 
names  thit  are  easily  recognized  as  slight  variations  of  the  original  name. 
This  partly  arises  from  carelessness  in  writing  ti  e  nemes,  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  make  them  descriptive,  as  Early  Round  Blood  Turnip  Beet.  Such 
names  are  objectionable  because  of  their  length,  and  are  often  quite  inappro- 
priate. The  practice  that  some  seedsmen  have  of  prefixing  their  names  to 
varieties  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  are  thus  obliged  to 
look  more  carefully  after  the  growing  o*  their  stock.  1  he  fact  that  quite  as 
good,  and  in  many  cases  better  stock  can  be  obtained  from  dealers  who  do  not 
resort  to  the  practice,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  has  no  significance. 

The  renaming  of  old  varieties,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  by  a 
dealer  prefixing  his  name,  and  calling  it  his  "  Earliest"  or  Best",  is  nothing 
less  than  an  effort  to  deceive  the  public  and  is  a  reprehensible  practice. 
Doubtless  such  cases  will  be  the  last  to  yield  to  reform. 

Much  might  be  accomplished,  however,  if  seedsmen  would  agree  upon  a 
uniform  method  of  writing  names  of  varieties.  The  word  Egyptian  would 
serve  as  well  for  the  name  of  an  early  beet,  as  Extra  Early  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip,  or  any  other  of  the  variations  in  use.  Such  a  course  would  greatly 
simplify  matters,  and  harm  no  one.  In  the  notes  on  varieties  a  distinction  is 
made  between  known  and  probable  synonyms.  The  latter  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  having  marked  resemblances.  Notes  were  taken  on  each  variety 
planted,  as  to  purity,  uniformity,  trueness  to  type,  etc.  The  name  of  the 
seedsman  from  whom  the  seed  was  procured  is  given  in  each  case,  because 
such  a  course  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  notes  intelligible  and  useful. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  not  undertaken  merely  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  quality  of  stock  sold  by  different  seedsmen  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  importance  of  selection.  The  necessity  of  great  care  in  growing  seeds  is 
not  fully  realized  by  the  public;  nor  is  the  value  of  good  stock  fully  appreci- 
ated. If  this  work  could  be  extended  so  as  to  include  stock  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal seed  dealers  and  growers,  and  trials  be  made  in  several  sections  of  the 
country,  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  seed  buyers,  and 
might  also  do  much  to  put  the  seed  trade  on  a  better  basis,  by  showing  the 
risk  attending  the  use  of  cheap  seeds^  and  the  economy  of  buying  only  the 
best. 
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Trials  of  varieties  must  of  necessity  be  comparative,  hence  old  sorts  are 
retained  to  serve  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  new.  The 
soil  upon  which  the  vegetables  were  grown  was  not  in  sufficiently  good  condi- 
tion to  give  large  yields,  but  since  all  varieties  were  treated  alike  the  compari- 
sons hold  good. 

All  classes  of  vegetables  have  not  been  grown  for  want  of  means  and  suit- 
able soil.  Seed  was  procured  direct  from  the  seedsmen,  but  hereafter  it  will 
be  procured  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

BEETS — EARLY. 

Twenty-one  varieties  of  early  beet  seed  were  sown  May  5.  Seed  of  some 
varieties  was  obtained  from  several  sources  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
quality  of  stock.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  comparative  earliness  of 
varieties,  but  owing  to  difference  in  quality  of  stock  the  result  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. Sixty-iour  days  from  the  time  of  sowing,  the  beeis,  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  were  counted  in  each  row. 

The  greatest  number  was  found  in  the  row  of  Crosby's  Egyptian,  seed  of 
which  was  procured  from  J  J.  H.  Gregory.  Eclipse  from  A.  W.  Livingston's 
Sons,  and  Bastian's  Extra  Early  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  were  next  in 
earUness,  while  L^indreth's  Very  Early,  Bassano  and  Egyptian  from  D.  Lan- 
dreth  &  Sons  ranked  third.  Egyptian  from  A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  and 
Eclipse  from  W.  Atlee  Burpre  &  Co.,  took  the  fourth  place  with  Blood  Turnip. 
Doubtless  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  earliness  of  the  varieties  named, 
and  another  trial  might  give  quite  contradictory  results.  There  was  a  marked 
contrast  in  qnality  of  stock,  which  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  notes  on 
varieties. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Bassano.  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons )  A  well  known  popular  variety.  A 
strong  grower,  requiring  more  room  than  the  seort  topped  sorts.  Stock  good, 
showing  but  little  variation. 

Bassano.    (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons.)    Stock  shows  careful  selection. 

Bastain's  Extra  Eirly.  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  Not  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  Bassano;  beets  similar  in  shape,  but  the  skin  and  flesh  are  darker  in 
color.  A  very  desirable  variety.  Stock  pure.  Probably  the  same  as  Phila- 
delphia Early. 

Bastain^s  Extra  Early  Red  Tutjiip.  (W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.)  Same  as 
Bastain's  Extra  Early.    Stock  impure,  shows  a  mixture  of  Bassano. 

Dewing' s  Improved  Blood  Tiirnip.  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co  )  A  very  good 
strain  of  Blood  Turnip.    Perhaps  a  few  days  latter  than  the  Egyptian. 

Burpee's  Improved  Blood  and  Burpee's  Eaily  Turnip,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  above,  but  the  stock  was  so  badly  mixed 
as  to  make  identification  impossible. 

Maule's  Blood  Turnip  (Benson,  Maule  &  Co.)  and  Wilson's  Ear y  Blood 
Turnip  (Samuel  Wilson)  are  identical  with  Dewing's  Improved  Blood  Turnip. 
Stock  comparatively  pure. 

Crosby's  Early  Egyptian.  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory.)  •  The  same  as  Egyptian,  but 
is  an  improved  strain.  The  beets  are  thicker  and  somewhat  more  regular  in 
shape  than  the  ordinary  Egyptian. 

Egyptian.    (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons.)    Stock  quite  pure. 

Egyptian  Extra  Early  Turnip.  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons  )  Same  as  the  above. 
Stock  not  quite  pure,  showing  a  small  percentage  of  Bassano. 

Eclipse.  A.  W.  Livingston's  S^n?.)  About  as  early  as  the  Egyptian,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  that  variety.    The  beets  are  more  nearly  globular  and  of 
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better  color.  Stock  shows  a  slight  mixture,  and  a  tendency  to  revert  to  inferior 
forms. 

Eclipse.  (W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co  )  Same  a<?  the  above.  The  Eclipse  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
as  follows:  "The  Eclipse  Turnip  (Henderson)  was  very  different  in  some 
respects  from  the  same  of  Gregory,  being  much  larger  in  size  and  less  regular 
in  form."  It  is  probable  tnat  the  Eclipse  has  not  been  brought  up  to  the  high- 
est possible  perfection.  Different  stocks  of  it  seem  to  vary  considerably  which 
indicates  that  selection  has  not  been  carried  far  enough. 

LandretJis  Very  Early.  (D.  Landreth  &  Son.)  Resembles  the  Bassano  in 
shape  of  root,  but  the  tops  are  shorter,  while  the  flesh  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  red.    Quite  desirable.    Stock  pure. 

Omega.  (Isaac  Tillinghast.)  Resembles  the  Pine  Apple;  probably  iden- 
tical. 

Pine  Apple.  (Henderson.)  The  roots  are  rather  longer  and  not  so  thick  as 
Bastain's  Extra  Early,  but  similar  In  color.  Perhaps  a  few  days  later  than  the 
other  early  sorts.  Thought  by  some  to  be  of  superior  quality,  but  the  shape  is 
objectionable  for  market  purposes. 

Philadelphia  Perfection.  (Johnson  &  Stokes.)  Resembles  Bastain's  Extra 
Early,  but  is  rather  stronger  in  growth  and  later.  Quite  desirable;  good 
stock. 

Philadelphia  Eirly.  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons.)  Very  poor  stock.  Apparently 
Bastain's  Extra  Early,  and  Landreth's  Extra  Early  mixed. 

CABBAGE — EARLY. 

Seed  of  early  cabbage  was  sown  March  23.  The  plants  were  transplanted 
April  18,  and  set  in  the  field  May  12.  The  growth  was  rapid  and  healthy 
from  the  start.  Care  was  taken  to  select  plants  of  as  near  a  uniform  size  as 
possible  of  each  variety.  About  fifty  plants  of  each  sample  were  used,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  percentage  of  varia- 
tion. The  first  cutting  of  each  variety  was  made  as  soon  as  five  or  more 
heads  were  ready.  The  last  cutting  was  made  when  the  latest  heads  were  fit 
for  market.  Single  heads  of  some  sorts  were  fit  to  cut  before  the  date  given, 
but  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  first  head  is  not  given,  because  such  data  are 
often  very  misleading,  and  the  more  so  with  varieties  that  are  not  uniform. 

The  notes  given  at  the  right  of  the  table  are  perhaps  sufficiently  explanatory. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Early  Wakefield  is  the  most  reliable  for 
first  early,  Early  Summer  for  second  early.  Low's  Peerless  is  a  v^ery  promis- 
ing sort.  Chase's  Excelsior,  Early  Deep  Head  and  Fottler's  Brunswick  are  the 
best  next  in  succession.  Earlv  Etampes,  Early  Advance,  Premier,  Johnson  & 
Stokes'  Earliest,  and  Landreth's  Earliest  are  quite  early  but  are  unreliable, 
forming  very  few  solid  heads.  The  difference  in  stock  from  various  sources  is 
worthy  of  note. 
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CABBAGE — LATE. 

Seed  of  late  cabbage  was  sown  May  15  and  the  plants  set  in  the  field  June 
25.  About  seventy  five  plants  of  each  variety  and  strain  were  planted.  The 
plants  of  each  variety  were  divided  into  two  lots.  One  lot  was  planted  on  the 
Station  grounds  and  the  other  lot  was  sent  to  Loder  E.  Green,  of  Medina 
county.  Thus  the  trial  was  duplicated  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sorts.  Plants  sent  to  Medina  county  gave  uniformly  better  results  than 
were  obtained  with  those  at  the  Station.  This  was  probably  due  to  richer  soil 
and  more  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

In  making  up  the  table  the  average  was  obtained  by  combining  the  results 
from  both  localities.  The  percentage  of  the  heads  formed  is  also  the  average 
of  both.  The  heaviest  weight  given  is  in  every  case,  except  two,  that 
obtained  in  Medina  county.  Some  sorts,  seeds  of  which  were  obtained  from 
Europe,  failed  in  both  localittes,  as  did  also  several  obtained  from  American 
seedsmen.  The  percentage  of  heads  formed  may  seem  to  be  quite  low  in 
most  cases,  but  marketable  heads  only  were  counted.  These  percentages,  in 
connection  with  the  notes,  will  give  a  better  clue  to  the  value  of  any  variety 
than  will  the  weight  of  heads. 
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The  following  varieties  from  American  seedsmen  failed  to  form  heads : 
Dwarf  Ulm  Savoy,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.;  Golden  Savoy,  Johnson  &  Stokes; 
Pomerain  or  Filder,  James  Vick ;  Green  Glazed,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. ; 
Drumhead,  Large  Red,  Francis  Brill;  Large  Flat  Dutch,  James  Vick.  Mar- 
blehead  Mammoth  Drumhead,  from  no  seedsman,  gave  good  results.  Chase's 
Excelsior  nearly  failed  as  a  late  sort,  as  did  also  several  strains  of  Fottler's 
Brunswick.  Premium  Flat  Dutch  was  better  in  most  cases  than  Excelsior 
Flat  Dutch,  although  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  well  marked,  at  least 
not  as  shown  by  the  samples  received  under  these  names. 

CARROTS. 

Carrot  seed  was  sown  May  7,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  plants 
were  thinned  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Doubtless  a  better  development 
of  root  would  have  been  obtained  had  more  space  been  allowed.  The  condi- 
tions were,  however,  the  same  for  each  variety  so  far  as  known. 

The  yield  of  sixteen  feet  of  row  is  given,  although  that  alone  is  not  enough 
for  comparison.  The  remarks  made  concerning  eich  variety,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  stock  from  each  seedsman,  together  with  the  yields  will  aid  any  one  in 
making  selections  for  particular  purposes.  The  Long  Orange  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  if  productiveness  alone  is  considered,  but  the  length  of  root  is  objec- 
tionable. Danvers  and  Geur  ande  yield  nearly  as  heavily,  and  are  much  easier 
to  dig.    The  Geurande,  especially,  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  it  has  received. 


TABLE  VI.— CAEROTS. 


Name  of  variety. 


Rem^.rks. 


Carentan  Early,  Half  Locg  (Vil- 
morin,  Aiuiruux  &  Co),  

Danvers  (Peter  ilend^rsou  & 
Co.)  

Danvers  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)  

D-invers  (James  V  ick)  

Danvers  (D.  Landreih  &  Sous;... 

Dutch  Horn,  EirlyShort  Stump 
Roote  1  (Vilmoriu,  Audrieux 
&  Co.)  

Eng!i>h  Horn  (Vilmorin,  Au- 
dri  aix  &  Cij.)   

Early  Very  Short  Scarlet  (James 
Viik)  

Early  Scarlet  Horn  Blunt  Root^^  d 
Roote  t  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons).. 

Early||Hilf  Long,  Stuiiip  R  ioted 
(Vilm)rin,  Audrieux  &Co.)... 

Extra  Ear  y  Foroiug  (D.  Lan- 
dreth &  S  )ns)   

Early  French  Short  Horn  ( Jame? 
Vick)   


lbs.  uz. 
9  13 


10 


14  14 
13  00 
12  3 


8  1 

8  00 

9  8 
8  1 

11  15 

10  13 

14  2 


Half  lorg,  often  stump  rooted,  very  even, 
true. 

Half  long,  rejjular'  smooth,  good  stock, 
pure  and  true.  Perhaps  the  best  variety 
for  gener  il  purposes. 

Ex  ra  good  stock. 

Pure,  true  to  lype. 

C O  iSiderably  miXed  with  a  white  variety; 
roots  uneven  and  rough. 

Very  short,  re-^^u'ar,  evt^n.  Adapted  to 
forcing,  but  not  suitable  for  fiald  cul- 
ture. 

Half  lonw  rre^ular  and  poor. 

\lmost  turnip  shape,  regular;  even  in  size; 
good  stock.    Useful  only  for  forcing. 

Similar  to  preceding,  probably  identical. 
Half  long,  similar  in  shape  to  Danverd, 
but  not  so  viesirable. 

Similar  to  French  Horn. 

Probably  identical  with  French^Horn. 
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TABLE  VI.— Contiued. 


Name  of  variety. 


Ear-y  Scarlet  Horn  (D.  M.  Ferry 
&Co.)   

French  Horn  Early  Short  rc- 
ing  ( Vilmorin,  Andrirux  &  Co) 

Geurande  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)... 

Geurande  (J.  H.  Gregory).  


Half    Long    Stumped  Roote( 

( J'5mes  Virk)   

Half  Long  Luc  (Vilmoria,  An 

drieux  &  Co  

Harris  Half  Long  (Joseph  Har 

ris)  

Large  White  Be  lgian  (D.  Lan^ 

dreth  &  J^ons).,.  

Long  White  Belgian  Green  Top 

(Jamps  Vick)  

LoDg  White  Green  Top  (Vii 

morin,  Andrieux  &  Co  )  

Large  Short  White  Vosges  (Vil 

morin,  Andrieux  &  Co.)  

Long  Orange  (James  Vick)  


Long  Orange  (D.  Landreth  & 
Sons)    

Long  Red  St.  Valery  (Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co.)  

Long  Scarlet  Altringham  (Vil- 
morin, Andrieux  &  Co  

Long  Red,  without  core  Vil- 
morin, Andrieux  &  Co.)  

Long  Red  Suiry  (Vilmorin,  An- 
diieux  Co.)  

Nantes  Early  Half  Long  (Vil- 
morin, Andrieux  Co.)  

New  Half  Long  (D.  Landreth  (k 
Sons)  


lbs.  oz. 

13  9 

12  7 

15  10 

14  14 


9 

1 

X 

15 

6 

13 

15 

13 

12 

14 

12 

13 

6 

8 

10 

15 

6 

19 

11 

11 

9 

3 

8 

9 

8 

9 

5 

9 

7 

14 

11 

Remarks. 


Similar  to  the  preceding. 
Very  short,  almost  turnip  shape;  good 
stock. 

Very  short,  stump  rooted;  regular;  even 

in  size  ;  good  stock. 
Not  quite  as  good  siock  as  the  pr;  ceding. 

A  very  detirable  variety. 
Probably  identical  with  Early  Half  Long 

Stump  Rooted. 
Similar  to  Danvers,  but  of  smaller  di- 

am(  ter. 

Much  like  Danvers.  Roots  vary  consider- 
ably in  size  and  shape. 

Quite  long,  smooth,  regular;  good  stock. 
A  good  variety. 

Probably  the  same  as  above,  although 
usually  longer. 

Very  long  and  slender.    Not  desirable. 

Quite  short,  almost  turnip  shape ;  quite 
smooth  and  regular. 

Probably  the  best  of  the  long  sorts ;  yields 
heavily.    Smooth  regular,  good  stock. 

Very  hioooth  and  regular.    Good  s 
carefully  selected. 

Smaller  than  the  preceding.  No  so  de- 
sirable. 

Ling,  slender,  very  rough  and  poor. 
Slender,  rough  and  irregular. 

Very  irregular  and  rou2h. 

Half  lonyr,  tapering  very  little.  Appar- 
ently unproductive. 

Resembles  Danvers,  but  rather  shorter. 
May  be  dtsirable  if  distinct. 
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CORN,  SWEET. 

Sweet  corn  was  planted  June  6. 

Table  VII  gives  thejtime  of  edible  matarity,  height  of  stalk  and  lenght  of 
ear  of  each  variety,  at  least  approximately.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  in  every 
instance  uniform  strains  of  varieties,  nor  can  the  same  variety  be  kept  pure  from 
year  to  year,  hence  comparisons  in  different  seasons  may  give  quite  contradic- 
tory results.  Strains  of  the  same  variety  may  vary  in  earJinessa  week  or  more, 
and  in  other  respects  quite  as  much.  Had  seed  been  procured  trom  several 
sources  the  results  might  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  table  will,  how- 
ever, serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  a  succession. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  Ford*s  Early  Sweet  as  a  very  desijable  early 
sort.  It  is  nearly  as  early  as  the  Marblehead,  and  much  superior  in  quality. 
The  Golden  Sweet  excels  all  others  tested  as  to  quality.  It  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly  as  a  variety  for  home  use.  As  a  second  early  for  market^  Livings- 
ton's Early  Evergreen  is  unexcelled. 
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CELERY. 

The  trial  of  varieties  resulted  unsatisfactorily,  owing  to  unsuitable  soil  and 
unfavorable  conditions.  A  method  of  growing  celery  was  tried  which  appears 
to  be  especially  useful  in  dry  seasons,  and  upon  soils  not  well  adapted  to  the 
crop  naturally.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  trench  system.  The 
trenches,  or  beds,  are  made  about  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desirable.  The 
soil  should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  about  six  inches  of  sur- 
face soil,  well  mixed  with  fine  mmure,  returned  to  the  trench.  If  the  surface 
soil  is  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  it  is  unnecessary  to  excavate  more  than  six 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  spade  in  a  liberal  supply  of  well  rotted  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  tliis  trench  the  plants  should  be  set  in  rows,  12 
to  14  inches  apart,  crosswise  of  the  bed,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Where  water  is  available  irrigation  should  be  practiced.  The  soil  thrown  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  serves  for  earthing  up,  or  tile  may  be  used.  After 
earthing  up  is  completed  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  straw  and  the  celery 
kept  until  very  severe  freezing  occurs.  For  family  gardens  this  method  is  par- 
ticularly applicable,  as  but  little  space  is  required  to  grow  a  supply.  If  the 
bed  is  conveniently  located  near  the  pump,  it  can  be  easily  irrigated  as  ofcen 
as  desirable. 

ONIONS. 

All  of  the  work  with  onions,  except  thick  and  thin  seeding,  was  duplicated 
in  Medina  county  by  Loder  E.  Green.  The  yields  m  that  locality  were  uni- 
formly larger  than  at  the  Station.  At  the  Station  three  series  of  plots  were 
sown,  while  the  series  were  duplicated  in  Medma  county,  thus  each  series  was 
repeated  five  times.  The  plots  were  the  one-thousandth  of  an  acre  in  size. 
In  the  tables  the  yield  is  given  per  acre,  as  calculated,  being  more  convenient 
for  reference  and  comparison. 

Table  VIII.  is  a  comparison  of  stock  from  different  seedsmen.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  was  a  wide  range  in  yield.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
character  of  the  stock,  as  the  result  corresponds  with  previous  trials,  and  the 
individual  plots,  in  most  cases,  agreed  very  closely  with  the  averages  given  in 
the  table.  The  late  ripening  strains  gave  larger  yields  in  all  cases,  except 
one,  while  the  average  yields  of  the  late  plots  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  early  ripening  plots.  There  were  rather  more  scullions  in  the 
late  than  in  the  early  ripenmg  strains,  but  the  difference  was  not  marked. 
Yellow  Danvers  was  the  variety  used. 


TABLE  VIII.-ONIONS,  COMPARISON  OF  STOCK. 


From  whom  purchased. 

Date  of  ripenicg. 

Calculated  yield 
per  acre. 

Remarks. 

Pounds. 

Sept. 

7 

13,563 

Fair  stock,  a  few  red. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpea  &  Co... 

7 

13,625 

A  few  red,  fairjstock. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co  

1 

16,875 

Pare,  good  stock. 

n 

18.«25 

Extra  jroc^  stock. 

Aug. 

28 

12,500 

Good  stock. 
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TABLE  VIII.— Continued. 


Remarks. 


Good  stock. 
First  class  stock. 

Quite  good  siock,  a  few  red  onions. 
ilmie  good  stock,  a  few  white  onions. 
Hure  and  true. 
Good  stov'k. 
True  and  fine. 

Fairly  good  stock,  a  few  white  onions. 
Good  stock. 


Table  IX.  gives  the  yields  of  fertilized  plots  for  both  localities.  These 
yields  are  given  separately,  as  the  soil  in  Medina  county  was  more  fertile  and 
gave  larger  yields  than  were  obtained  at  the  Station.  It  responded  less  readily 
to  fertil  2ers,  however,  giving  in  most  instances  a  smaller  percentage  of  gain, 
but  the  yield  of  plots  was  less  uniform.  There  was  a  marked  uniformity  in 
the  yie-d  of  the  p'ots  at  the  vStation.  In  both  localities  a  number  of  plots  were 
left  unfertilized  The  average  of  these  plots  was  taken  and  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  fertilized  plots.  The  last  column  shews  the  gain  or  loss  in 
the  use  of  the  featilizer.  In  most  cases  the  gain  is  so  slight  that  it  might  be 
attributable  to  o  her  causes  than  the  use  of  the  fertilizer.  Where  a  loss  occurs 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  unknown  causes,  raiher  than  to  the  harmful  effect  of  the 
fertilizer,  except  in  the  cases  of  wood  ashes  and  salt.  The  diminished  yield 
where  these  substances  were  used  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  actually  harmlul.  Salt  was  apparently  beneficial  in 
small  quintiiif  s,  but  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  deleterious  where  more  than 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  were  used.  Horse  manure  did  not  give  as  good  results 
as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  is  the  showing  for  any  fertilizer  very 
satisfactory. 

TABLE  IX.— ONIONS,  YIELDS  OF  FERTILIZED  PLOTS. 


From  whom  purchased. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co  .. 

Joseph  Harris  

A.  W.  Livingstons'  Sons 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co  

W.  W.  Rawsoii  &  Co  

Isaac  Tilliu|ihast  , 

James  Vick  

Samuel  Wilson  

Johnson  &  Stokes   


Sept.  11 

n 

11 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  11 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  11 
1 

Aug.  28 


2 
% 

•-n  • 

3^ 

f(Mncls. 
16,312 
14,250 
16,000 
12,500 
12,935 
13,687 
13,935 
9,688 
12,125 


Fertilizer  used. 


Bowker's  special  onion  manure,  500  lbs.  r 
per  acre  \ 

Bowker's  special  onion  manure,  1,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 


Station 
Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 


+1,412 

-f5,750 

4-3,412 
—2,000 
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Fertilizer  used. 


Locality. 


0)  o 


3  ^-^ 

o  Z, 

O  C3  N  • 


O  OQ 


?H    O!  O 

Pi  CIS 


Bowker's  special  onion  manure,  1,500  lbs.  f 
per  acre   I 

Bowker's  special  onion  manure,  2,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 

Baker's  special  onion  manure,  500  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 

Baker's  special  onion  manure,  1,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 

Baker's  special  onion  manure,  1,500  lbs.  f 
per  acre   1 

Baker's  special  onion  manure,  2,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 

Wood  ashes,  unleached,  30  bushels  p^r  f 
acre  \ 

Wood  ashes,  unleached,  90  bushels  perf 
acre   \ 

Wood  ashes,  unleached,  90  bushels  per 
acre   

Wood  ashes,  unleached,  120  bushels  per  f 
acre   \ 

Hen  manure,  30  bushels  per  acre  | 

Hen  manure,  60  bushels  per  acre  | 

Hen  manure,  90  bushels  per  acre  | 

Hen  manure,  120  bushels  per  acre  | 

Horse  manure,  well  rotted,  5,000  lbs.  per  f 
acre   \ 

Horse  manure,  well  rotted,  10,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 

Horse  manure,  well  rotted,  20,000  lbs.  f 
per  acre  \ 


Station   

Medina  county- 
Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Meaiua  county 

Station  

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Stall  tn   

Medina  county 

Station  

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station   

Medina  county 

Station  

Medina  county 

Station  

Medina  county 


23,562 
34,250 

24,935 
31,812 

23,750 
40,000 

24,000 
28,500 

24,125 
33,500 

25,187 
31,500 

18,687 
35,0  0 

18,000 
27,000 

18,875 
28,u00 

19,625 
23,000 

22,687 
33,000 

21,187 
28,000 

23,112 
31,000 

21.687 
33,000 

21,687 
34,000 

22,625 
28,000 

22,750 
40,000 


-f2,312 
4-3,750 

+3,685 
+1,312 

+2,500 
+9,500 

+2,750 
—2,000 

+2,875 
+3,000 

+3,937 
+1,000 

—2,563 
+4,500 

—3,250 
—3,500 

—2,375 
—2,500 

—1,625 
—7,500 

+  1,437 
+2,500 

—  63 
—2,500 

+1,862 
+  500 

+  437 
+2,500 

+  437 
+3,500 

+1,375 
—2,500 

+1,500 
+9,500 
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Fertilizer  used. 


Agricultural  salt,  250  lbs.  per  acre.. 
Agricultural  salt,  500  lbs.  per  acre.. 
Agricultural  salt,  750  lbs.  per  acre.., 
Agricultural  salt,  1,000  lbs.  per  acre 
Agricultural  salt,  1,500  lbs.  per  acre 
Agricultural  salt,  2,000  lbs.  per  &v.re 


Locality. 


Station 
Station 
Stiition 
Station 
Station 
Station 


21,375 
24,750 
27,000 
25,625 
17,435 
14,187 


§  N 


o"0  o  tc 


+  125 
+3,500 
+5,750 
+4,375 
—3,815 
—7,063 


T/itVk  and  Thin  Seeding. 

Seed  of  Yellow  Danvers  was  sown  thickly  and  when  the  plants  were  large 
enough  thinned  to  one,  two,  three,  and  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
results,  which  are  the  averages  of  three  series  of  plots,  are  given  in  TaMe  X. 
But  few  of  the  onions  were  marketable,  grown  upon  the  plots  where  the  plants 
were  thinned  to  one  inch  apart  Upon  very  rich  soil  and  in  favorable  seasons 
the  result  might  be  different.  Ordinarily,  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  are 
perhaps  about  the  proper  distances  to  secure  the  largest  crops  of  marketable 
onions. 


Distance  apart  in  the  row. 


Yield  per  acre 
— in  pounds. 
Calculated. 


One  inch  

Two  inches .. 
Three  inches 
Four  inches  . 


24,250 
21,819 
19,630 
10,630 


PEAS. 

Peas  were  sown  May  2d,  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  The  seed  was  placed 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  covered  with  three  inches  of  soil.  The 
work  was  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  previous  seas^m. 
Nearly  all  of  the  same  varieties  were  retained  and  a  number  of  new  and  some 
old  ones  cdded  to  the  list.  The  season  was  very  favciable,  especially  in  the 
arlier  part,  hen:      e  record  of  nearly  all  of  the  early  varieties  was  uncom- 
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monly  good.  The  Early  Philadelphia  and  closely  allied  strains,  under  various 
names,  continued  much  longer  in  bearing  than  is  usual.  The  vines  from 
which  pickmgs  were  made  contmued  in  bearing  for  some  time  after  plants  m 
the  same  rows,  from  which  no  pe^as  were  picked,  were  dead.  The  last  pick-^ 
ings,  however,  were  quite  poor,  as  the  pods  were  not  well  filled. 

fable  XI.  is  designed  to  show  the  comparative  earliness  of  varieties  named. 
It  does  not  show  the  first  mature  pods  found  upon  the  plants  of  any  variety, 
but  shows  how  many  pods  were  fit  to  pick  at  a  given  date.  The  first  picking 
was  made  in  every  case  before  any  of  the  peas  were  too  hard  to  use,  and  all 
the  pods  mature  enough  to  pick  at  that  time  were  taken.  In  fact,  the  pickings, 
were  made  jun  as  though  the  peas  were  intended  for  market  or  table  use^ 
This  method  shows  just  what  ii  is  desirable  to  know  about  any  variety,  viz.: 
the  length  of  season  and  time  of  lari^x-st  picking.  According  to  this  method,, 
the  earliest  variety  is  the  one  that  shows  the  greatest  number  of  pods  at  the 
first  picking  acid  yields  Its  crop  in  the  shortest  tinae.  I'he  season  being  less 
favorable  ior  the  late  than  the  early  sorts,  the  former  do  not  make  as  good  a 
showing,  romparanvcly,  as  the  latter  . 

Tne  length  of  season,  or  number  of  days  in  bearing,  given,  is  undoubtedly 
too  long  for  some  of  the  early  sorts  and  loo  short  for  some  of  the  late,  but  the 
leng:h  of  season  setms  to  be  qui;e  variable  with  most  varieties  and  is  mEu. 
enccd  greatly  by  the  weather,  depth  of  planting,  and  time  of  planting. 

BeJore  the  })icking  was  commenced  twenty  five  plants  were  counted  off  in 
each  row,  and  the  same  plants  picked  from  each  time. 

TABLE  XI.— PEIS,  COMPARATIVE  EARLINESS. 


Name  of  variety. 


A  »ierican  Wcmder  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons).. 

Andes  (().  IL  Alexander)   

BI188'  AI)U!jd.-.iH;e  ( P<  ter  Henderson  &  C.).)  

Bliss'  EverbeH^ing  (Peier  Hen<l*rson  <fe  Co.).... 
Ctfter^s  Prendii  n  (iein  (.J.  J.  II  Grfj^ory)  .. 
Cleveland'8  Knral  New  York- r  (Rural  N.  Y.).. 
Champion  of  EneUin«J  (A.  W,  Livin^ton's  S 
Dwarf  Ch-impion  of  England  (J.  J  11  (Tregory;. 
T>Wi\)[  Marrowf  at  (A.  W.  LivingsK  n's  Sons).... 
Early  Daniel  ()'Rou..ke(W.  W.  R.wson  &  Co.). 

Extra  E.iily  (J.  A.  Kv  ritt)  

Extra  Enrly  (B-'nson.  Manle  &  Co.)  

Extra  Ear  y  (1)  M.  Ft^irv  &  U).)  

Extra  Enrly  (  W.  Atl-^-,  buipee  &  Co.)   

Extra  Eariy  ( J  imes  Vn  k)  

Extrn  Early  I'bilade'phia  (Iliram  Sibley  &  Co. 

ExpieFS  (J.  J.  11  Gr.  gory)  

E  riy  I'eHjj  (().  H.  Alexander)  

f^xcelnior  (C.  L.  Alieii)  

First  in  tlie  Market  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons). 
9  EX  ST 


I 

be 
c 

IS  ' 


(in 


No.  of  pods  from  25  plants 


5^ 

30 

43 

60 

180 

150 

70 

372 

206 

70 

199 

212 

5:^ 

53 

83 

50 

H3 

29 

70 

2H0 

250 

70 

268 

222 

70 

222 

285 

50 

61 

22 

50 

52 

36 

50 

71 

30 

50 

63 

31 

59 

105 

106 

50 

63 

21 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 

31 

50 

90 

33 

50 

63 

41 

50 

63 

23 

bo 
a 

o 

'ft 

H 


40 
40 


39 
44 


24 
37 
25 
35 
231 

6 
31 
24 

7 
52 
76 


a 
'Si 

o 


22 


59 
24 


21 
48 
17 
9 

78 
25 
12 
80 
15 
16 
26 


.9 

at 


18 

14 

10 

10 

18. 

20 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 
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TABLE  XI.— Continued. 


Name  of  variety. 


"First  and  Best  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)  

First  and  Best  (Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.)  

First  of  All  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  

Family  Garden  (Benson  Maule  &  Co.)   

-Garden  Pride  (J.  C.  Everitt)  

Horsford 's  Market  Garden  (Horsford  &  Pringle) 
CJross  Imperial  and    Champion  (Horsford 

&  Pringle)   

Hoskin's  Vermont  Wonder  (O.  H.  Alexander) 

Improved  Stratagem  (0.  H.  Alexander)  

ICentish  Invicta  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons)  

-Landreth's  Extra  Early  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons).. 
-McLean's  Little   Gem    (A.  W.  Livingston's 

Sons)  

'-McLean's  Advancer  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons). 

Maud  S  (J.  J.  H.  Grfgory)  

Marrowfat  ( A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

^o.  3  Cross  of  American  Wonder  and  Sunrise 

(O.  H.  Alexander)    

'J^ew  Atlantic  (0.  H.  Alexander)  

No.  10  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

3^ew  Pride  of  the  Market  (Banson  Maule  & 

W^o.)  

l*ride  of  the  Market  (W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.). 

!Prince  of  Wales  (Rural  New  Yorker)  

i*erpetual  

!Rival  (C.  L.  Allen)  

17th  of  June  (W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.)   

fStratagem  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons)   

OStratagem  (Rural  New  Yorker)  

:"Stratagem  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

i'Similax  (0.  H.  Alexander)  

Tom  Thumb  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)...  

'Telephone  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

'Telephone  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons)  

^i<jks'  New  Dwarf  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

Wm.  Hurst  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory)  

^odishire  Hero  (W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.)  


QQ 

^3 


00 


50 
50 
50 
70 
53 
60 

70 
53 
70 
53 
50 

53 
53 
50 
70 

53 
60 
70 

70 
70 
70 


No.  of  pods  from  25  plants. 


70 
50 
70 
70 
70 
70 
53 
70 
70 
53 
53 
70 


59 
62 
60 
435 
116 
31 

334 
52 
150 
110 
55 

22 
20 
67 
173 

46 
24 
117 

218 
214 
394 


272 
63 
169 
150 
144 
204 
67 
173 
2^.6 
62 
48 
403 


O 
o 


24 
24 
32 
66 
35 
67 

231 
84 

359 
60 
26 

59 
55 
35 
204 

81 
257 
141 

81 
192 
168 


226 
31 
80 

107 
98 

338 
62 
53 
71 
67 
86 

138 


56 
33 
28 


25 
230 


29 


47 

74 
62 
28 


31 
187 


29 


17 


38 
19 


In  Table  XII.  is  given  the  whole  number  of  pods  picked  from  twenty-five 
^nnes,  also  the  number  of  peas.  These  numbers  do  not  agree  very  closely 
^mtk  those  given  in  the  last  report,  being  larger  in  most  cases,  the  exceptions 
Jbeing  the  early  sorts.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  weight  of  pods  and  of 
ssfoelled  peas.  The  relative  weight  of  pods  and  shelled  peas  appears,  however, 
3to  be  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  seasons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  weight  of  shelled  peas  is  much  smaller  in 
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the  smooth  than  in  the  wrinkled  sorts,  being  15  to  20  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  early  wrinkled  sorts; 
but  even  they  stand  higher  than  the  smooth  varieties.  In  some  of  the  late 
sorts  the  shelled  peas  weigh  more  than  the  empty  pods,  but  in  some  of  the 
smooth  early  sorts  the  weight  of  empty  pods  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
shelled  peas. 

TABLE  XII.— PEAS.    COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTIVENESS. 


Name  of  variety. 


American  Wonder  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)   

Andes  (O.  H.  Alexander)   

Bliss'  Abundance  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  

Bliss'  Everbearing  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  

Carter's  Premium  Gem  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory)  

Cleveland's  Rural  New  Yorker  (Rural  New  Yorker) 

Dwarf  Champion  of  England  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory)  

Dwarf  Marrowfat  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

Early  Daniel  O'Rouke  (W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.)  

Extra  Early  (J.  A.  Eveii  t)  

Extra  Early  (Benson  Maule  &  Co.)  

Extra  Early  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)   

Extra  Early  (W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.)  

Extra  Early  (James  Vick)  

Extra  Early  Philadelphia  (Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.)   

Express  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory)  

Early  Pearl  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

Excelsior  (C.  L.  Allen)  

First  in  the  Market  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

First  and  Best  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)   

First  and  Best  (Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.)  

First  of  All  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.)  

Family  Garden  (Benson  Maule  &  Co.)  

Garden  Pride  (J.  A.  Everitt)   

Horsford's  Market  Garden  (Horsford  &  Pringle)  

Cross  Imperial  and  Champion  (Horsford  &  Pringle) 

Hoskins'  Vermont  Wonder  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

Improved  Stratagem  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

Kentish  Invicta  ( D.  Landreth  &  Sons^   

Landreth's  Extra  Early  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons)  

McLean's  Little  Gem  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

McLean's  Advancer  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

Maud  S  (J.  J.  H.  Gregory)   

Marrowfat  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

No.  3  Cross  of  American  Wonder  and  Sunrise  (O.  H 

Alexander  

New  Atlantic  (0.  H.  Alexander)  

No.  10  (O.  H.  Alexander)  

New  Pride  of  the  Market  (Benson  Maule  &  Co.)  

Pride  of  the  Market  (W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.)  

Prince  of  Wales  (Rural  New  Yorker)  

Rival  (C.  L.  Allen)  

Seventeenth  of  June  (W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.)  

Stratagem  (Rural  New  Yorker)   , 

Stratagem  (D.  Landreth  &  Sons)  


as 


a  o 

5zi 


137 
370 
578 
411 
234 
160 
490 
507 
128 
174 
143 
138 
520 
115 
143 
145 
145 
172 
188 
179 
141 
138 
501 
226 
576 
565 
193 
509 
170 
153 
305 
251 
151 
377 

202 
468 
258 
299 
406 
562 
622 
154 
357 
301 


1^  lO 

a  o 


739 
1,302 
1,934 
1,419 
1,025 
814 
1,511 
1,933 
583 
854 
722 
656 
2,875 
475 
664 
667 
634 
920 
995 
941 
669 
652 
2,466 
955 
2,376 
1,956 
849 
2,085 
790 
792 
2,022 
1,373 
708 
1,844 

971 
2,008 
1,259 
1,633 
1,986 
1,648 
2,386 

714 
1,583 
1,422 


o 

O  o 

-a  != 
o 


231 
50 
73^ 
62 

sn 
in 

6]i 
18^ 
26i 
2U 
20i 
661 
131 
20^ 
2U 
20i 
29i 
32^ 
291 
19f 
201 
61f 
271 

m 

97f 

108 
2U 
251 
531 
42f 
22| 
58f 

34| 

64 

72i 

78^ 

95 

84 

91  f 

22i 

82 

753 
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13 
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311 
6i 
8 

61 
71 
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301 
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35i 
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111 
44 
9 

81 
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8i 

30i 

131 
32| 
271 
30i 
361 
39i 
44 
81 
351 
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T\BLE  XII.-ContiDued. 


Name  of  variety. 

Number  of  pods 
from  25  plants. 

Number  of  peas 
from  25  plants. 

Weight  of  pods 
in  ounces. 

Weight  of  peas 
in  ounces. 

Average  number 
of  peas  per  pod. 

Sfra^ageni  (A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons)  

242 

1,365 

73i 

301 

5+ 

542 

2,'<54 

82f 

431 

4+ 

161 

785 

191 

7| 

5— 

IVlff  hone  (A.  W.  L  vin^rsT'sn's  Sons)  

226 

1,193 

61i 

27i 

5+ 

IVlt  phone  (1).  LanHreth  &  Soi  s)   

287 

1,394 

77i 

32^ 

5— 

2- '3 

796 

301 

lU 

4^ 

159 

799 

261 

8^ 

5+ 

Yorkshire  ilcro  ( W.  VV.  KaW.:ion  &  Co  )  

541 

1,911 

88 

45 

3+ 

/Remarks  on  Varieties. 

or  the  early  sorts,  Cleveland's  Rural  New  Yorker,  Ev^eritt's,  Maule's,  Ferry's 
and  Vick's  Extra  Eir'ies,  Fcrr)^'s  and  Sible\'s  F.rst  and  Best,  Henderson's 
First  of  All,  Livingf^ton's  Fust  in  the  Market,  Early  Pearl,  Early  Philadelphia, 
Excelsior,  Landreth's  Extra  Eaily,  and  17th  ol  June,  are  essentially  the  same. 
Some  of  ihem  may  hive  been  g-own  with  greater  care  than  others,  but  all  of 
those  named  are  good  stock,  showing  careful  selection,  and  all  that  is 
chimed  for  them  as  to  eariiatss,  is  true,  except  that  no  one  of  them  is  the 
earliest  pea  in  existence,  unless  it  is  conceded  they  are  all  strains  of  one 
variety,  in  which  Cc^se  the  claim  may  be  allowed.  The  record  given  shows 
some  slight  differences  as  to  earliness  and  productiveness,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  another  trial  would  give  the  same  results.  Burpee's  Extra 
Early  was  quite  d  fferent  from  the  others,  being  taller,  more  productive,  but 
nine  days  lacer.  It  was  the  same  as  a  variety  und.r  the  erroneous  name  of 
Early  Philadelphia  from  the  same  source. 

Stratagem  sustains  its  repu  ation,  and  Alexander's  Improved  Strategem 
seems  really  to  be  an  injprovement,  so  far  as  prodiictivc  ness  is  concerned. 

Vick's  New  Dwarf  is  promising,  and  may  prove  to  be  superior  to  American 
Wonder. 

Blibs'  Abundance  is  an  excellent  variety,  but  Bliss'  Everbearing  is  a  misno- 
mer.   It  is  only  fairly  productive,  and  yields  its  crop  at  two  pickings. 

For  a  variety  that  contirues  L)ng  in  bearing  and  yields  heavily,  Horsford's 
Market  Garden  seems  to  h  ^ve  no  superior.    It  is  unrivaled  for  family  use. 

Smilax  is  very  promising,  also  Eirly  Peail,  if  upon  further  trial  it  should 
prove  to  be  as  early  as  it  appears  to  be. 

RADISHES. 

Radish  seed  was  sown  May  16.  Owing  to  the  favorable  season  the  crop 
was  excel  enr.  As  will  be  j^een  by  reftrriiij^  to  the  table  the  time  to  marketable 
miturity  is  g'ven,  but  most  Fo  ts  were  edible  three  or  fi  ur  days  earlier.  For 
first  early.  Olive  Ros-e  and  New  Fren<  h  Breakf'sr  n^e  as  good  as  any.  The 
best  vat  it  lies  on  the  list  for  ee  eial  i  urp(  se  are  Peckeri's  Improved  Chartiers 
ar.d  While  Lad}  Finger.  They  excel  not  only  in  iiriidsonie  appearance,  but 
in  lendtincss,  ciispness  and  in  IcLgth  of  season,  end  are  nearly  as  early  as 
any. 
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TOMATOES. 

Seed  was  sown  in  the  hot  bed  April  20.  The  plants  were  once  transplanted 
and  set  in  the  field  June  2.  The  tomato  is  quite  variable  as  to  earliness;  the 
variety  that  is  earliest  one  season  may  not  be  so  the  next.  If  the  order  of 
ripening,  as  given  in  Table  XIII.,  and  that  given  in  Table  IX.  of  the  last 
report  are  compared,  there  will  be  found  to  be  much  diversity.  Perhaps  the 
method  pursued  in  this  report  of  giving  the  number  of  ripe  fruits  found  at  the 
time  of  each  picking  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  merely  giving  the  date 
of  the  first  ripe  fruit,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  method  whatever  can  be 
pursued  that  will  give  anything  more  than  an  approximation.  With  none  but 
well  established  varieties,  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  fixity  and  uniformity  by 
selection,  it  is  possible  to  determine  earliness.  Most  of  the  so-called  varieties 
of  tomatoes  are  merely  strains  that  have  not  become  fixed  by  thorough  selec- 
tion, hence  it  is  impossible  to  afifirm  anything  whatever  concerning  them.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Acme  seed  taken  from  the  first  ripe  fruit,  produced  plants  that 
gave  fruit  earlier  than  that  taken  from  the  last  ripe  fruit.  Doubtless,  the  plan 
of  saving  seed  from  the  first  good  fruit,  or  from  plants  that  give  the  most  early 
fruit,  is  a  good  one.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  finest,  if  not  the  earliest 
fruit  is  secured  by  this  method  of  selection.  There  was  no  difference  observed 
between  seed  saved  from  fruit  affected  by  rot,  and  that  saved  from  sound  fruit. 
Seed  saved  from  green  fruit  failed  to  germinate. 

TABLE  XIII.— TOMATOES. 


Name  of  variety. 

First  ripe  fruit. 

Number  ripe  August  14. 

Number  ripe  August  21. 

Number  ripe  August  31. 

Average  weight  in 
ounces. 

Average  circumference 
in  inches. 

Aug.  3 

26 

27 

53 

5 

8i 

3 

17 

17 

42 

5 

8i 

10 

5 

16 

22 

4^ 

Sk 

11 

17 

16 

28 

5 

8 

2 

37 

49 

39 

3^ 

7^ 

3 

26 

24 

74 

3^ 

7i 

6 

30 

8 

44 

4 

7i 

8 

14 

7 

23 

5 

Si 

12 

3 

3 

9 

6 

9 

10 

5 

3 

6 

5 

8 

Essex  Hybrid — Peter  Henderson  &  Co  

10 

12 

11 

12 

5 

7h 

Early  Richmond — D.  Landreth  &  Sons  

5 

32 

15 

26 

4f 

8i 

12 

17 

10 

12 

6 

9 

Golden  Queen — A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons... 

10 

11 

6 

17 

6 

9 

10 

12 

5 

12 

5 

8 

Market  Champion — Johnson  &  Stokts  

10 

11 

2 

12 

5 

8 

Optimus — D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co  

10 

24 

17 

20 

5 

7i 

10 

11 

10 

23 

5 

8 

8 

11 

7 

7 

5i 

8 

Perfection — Seed  from  first  ripe  fruit  

3 

8 

12 

28 

5^ 

8 

Perfection — Seed  from  last  ripe  fruit  

6 

13 

6 

12 

5 

7 

8 

11 

7 

13 

^ 

8 

4 

6 

9 

25 

5 

8i 
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Name  of  variety. 


Eocbester — Hiram  Sibley  &  Co  

Standard  Market  and  Shipping — J.  A.  Ev 

eritt  , 

New  Tree  Tomato — Johnson  &  Stokes  

Golden  Trophy — D.  Landreth  &  Sons  , 

Trophy — D.  Landreth  &  Sons  

Wonder  of  Italy  


rH 

CO 

August 

Angus 

Augut 

ipe  fru 

jr  ripe 

ir  ripe 

Number  ripe 

First  ri 

Numb( 

Numbe 

12 

5 

2 

8 

8 

24 

9 

14 

21 
10 

14 

12 

29 

12 

9 

9 

20 

12 

7 

10 

47 

JVotes  on  Varieties. 

Advance, — Rather  larger  and  not  so  rough  as  the  Alpha,  but  not  large  and 
smooth  enough  to  become  a  profitable  market  variety.  It  may  be  profitable  m 
some  sections,  but  in  this  market  the  fruit  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price  as 
soon  as  the  large  fruited  sorts  ripen. 

Climax. — A  fine,  smooth  fruited  variety,  much  resembling  the  Favorite. 

Challenge. — Fruit  large  and  irregular.    Has  no  especial  merits. 

Cardinal. — Fruit  of  good  form  and  color,  but  rots  quite  as  badly  as  the 
Acme.  Not  superior  to  that  variety,  except  for  markets  where  its  color  is^in 
its  favor. 

Market  Champion, — Resembles  the  Cardinal,  and  whether  identical  or  not^, 
is  a  fine  variety  or  strain. 

Mayflower. — Fruit  often  irregular.  Has  not  come  up  to  the  promises  made 
for  it. 

Optimus. — Fruit  quite  smooth,  resembling  the  Perfection  in  color.  It  may- 
be identical  with  that  variety,  but  is  hardly  superior  to  it. 

Precursor. — Fruit  quite  irregular.    Scarcely  better  than  Canada  Victor. 
Queen. — Quite  irregular.    Fruit  mostly  unsalable. 

Rochester. — Fruit  quite  large,  but  somewhat  irregular,  and  ripens  unevenly. 
Standard  Market  and  Shipping  — Quite  regular  and  smooth,  but  resembles 
the  Perfection. 

New  Tree  Tomato. — Identical  with  the  Upright  Red.  Fruit  too  rough  and. 
late. 

Wonder  of  Italy. — Fruit  small  and  worthless. 


SEED  TESTS. 


BY  W.  S.  DEVOL. 


The  testing  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  was  done  as  near  as  it  was  possible  dur- 
ing the  season  of  planting,  (excluding  tests  given  in  Table  II.),  beginning 
February  24th,  and  ending  August  10th.  The  plan  cf  conducting  the  germin- 
ations at  this  time  was  adopted  that  any  differences  in  vitality  that  might  arise 
from  the  time  of  year  and  age  of  seed  might  be  eliminated,  and  the  compari- 
son of  tests  thereby  made  as  just  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  total  number  of  germinations  made  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  above  mentioned  dates  was  887,  as  follows :  Corn  sent  to  the  Station  for 
testing,  290  samples;  varieties  of  field  corn  used  in  field  experiments  from 
specimen  ears  sent  to  the  Station,  82  tests;  varieties  of  sweet  corn  used  in 
field  experiments,  40  tests;  garden  seeds,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  seeds, 
505  tests. 

All  the  tests  were  made  in  the  germinater  described  in  our  first  annual 
repori.  The  temperature  for  the  germination' of  corn  was  82°  to  92°  Fahren- 
heit.   For  other  seeds  it  was  kept  between  78°  and  85°  Fahrenheit. 


SEED  CORN. 

Corn  harvested  in  1884  was  housed  in  better  condition  than  it  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years  before,  and  withstood  the  cold  of  the  winter  better,  com- 
mg  out  at  seeding  time  mostly  uninjured.  Better  care,  too,  was  taken  in  cur- 
ing and  keeping  seed  corn  than  formerly,  as  evinced  by  the  remaiks  accom- 
panying seed  sent  to  the  Station  for  testing. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  tests  of  seed  corn  were  made  during  the  spring  of 
1885,  for  persons  in  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  a  few  from  without  the  State.  These 
tests  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  I. 

In  the  first  column  in  the  left  is  the  number  of  test  as  recorded  at  the  Station. 
Following  this  in  order  are  given  :  the  name  of  the  variety  of  corn  ;  the  color 
of  the  grain,  "Y"  yellow,  "W"  white,  "R"  red,  "S"  striped  or  spotted;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  sending  the  corn ;  the  number  of  hours  from 
the  time  the  test  was  begun  until  the  first  kernel  was  observed  to  have  sprouted; 
the  number  of  days  from  the  time  the  sample  was  put  in  the  tester  until  the 
last  seed  to  germinate  had  done  so ;  the  per  cent,  of  seed  that  germinated ;  the 
number  of  ears  Irom  which  the  sample  was  taken  ;  the  place  on  the  ears  from 
which  the  kernels  were  taken ;  and  remarks  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  corn  had  been  cured  and  kept. 

An  average  of  over  95  percent,  germinated  of  the  samplestaken  from  that  which 
had  been  thoroughly  dried  by  being  spread  thinly  upon  a  floor,  placed  on 
shelves,  ricked  up,  hung  up  by  the  husks,  or  some  such  manner,  while  of  the 
samples  taken  from  the  crib,  an  average  of  but  a  little  over  90  per  cent,  ger- 
minated. This  is  equivalent  to  the  saving  of  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  seed  in  plant- 
ing, besides,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  the  greater  certainty  of  the 
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corn  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  field  when  it  comes  up,  for  the  poorer 
the  seeds  the  more  variable  will  be  the  number  of  stalks  in  a  hill. 

The  difference  in  the  vitality  of  the  seed  due  to  different  ways  of  curing  and 
keeping  the  corn  may  be  made  evident  by  selecting  a  few  examples  from  the 
table. 

Take  samples  of  Leaming  corn,  Nos.  1487-9,  left  in  the  shock  in  the  field 
until  February,  at  which  time  it  was  tested.  The  average  germination  from  the 
three  tests,  from  the  tips,  middles  and  butts  of  the  same  fifty  ears,  was  81.3  per 
cent.,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  which  represents  the  greater  part  of  it,  only 
72  per  cent.  The  three  succeding  tests  (Nos.  1490-2),  made  at  the  same  time, 
are  of  the  same  variety,  grown  near  the  above,  but  properly  cured  in  October. 
An  average  of  98.7  percent,  germinated,  and  100  per  cent,  from  the  middle  of 
the  ear,  a  difference  of  28  per  cent,  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Compare 
Nos.  1469-71  with  Nos.  1472-4.  The  treatment  of  both  lots  was  the  same 
until  it  was  cribbed  in  the  fall,  when  the  corn  from  which  the  three  first  named 
tests  were  made,  was  spread  thinly  in  a  loft  at  the  same  time  as  that  from  which 
the  last  named  tests  were  made  was  put  in  the  crib.  In  these  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  20  per  cent,  in  the  germinations  from  the  middle  of  the  ears. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given  the  matter  attention,  that  we  do  not 
as  a  rule,  in  curmg,  storing  and  keeping  our  seed  corn,  take  the  care  necessary 
to  insure  the  best  germination,  even  when  planted  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Nor  will  this  care  be  given  until  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
pay  to  do  so.  Is  it  good  economy  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to 
select,  thoroughly  dry  and  properly  store  the  corn  that  is  to  be  used  for  seed  ? 
Inl884  over  2,600,000  acres  were  planted  to  corn  in  Ohio.  Assuming  five 
quarts  of  seed  to  have  been  required  per  acre  to  plant  this,  it  required  over 
400,000  bushels  of  seed  corn.  From  the  table  of  germinations  it  was  found 
that  over  5  per  cent,  more  of  corn  that  was  properly  cured  germinated  than 
that  simply  kept  in  cribs.  In  other  words  it  would  require  over  5  per  cent, 
more  of  seed  from  the  crib  than  of  the  cured  seed  to  get  the  required  number 
of  stalks  on  a  given  area  of  ground.  It  would  therefore  require  over  20,000 
bushels  more  for  seed,  than  if  it  tuere  all  properly  cured,  and  at  the  average 
market  price  of  corn  for  the  year,  cost  over  $9,000.  But  an  average  of  5  per 
cent,  difference  in  vitality  required  the  planting  of  not  only  the  5  per  cent,  of  ex- 
tra seed  to  insure  the  proper  number  of  stalks,  but  much  more,  say  another  5 
per  cent,  to  insure  the  proper  distribution  of  the  stalks.  This  will  raise  the  cost 
of  seed  to  S18,(j00.  But  seed  corn  sells  for  more  than  the  average  price  of 
corn,  often  four  and  five  times  the  price.  Suppose  that  on  an  average  it  was 
twice  as  high,  the  extra  cost  of  seed  is  thus  seen  to  be  $36,000  per  year 
in  Ohio  alone. 

But  this  not  all.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  caused  by 
poor  or  inferior  seed.  The  cost  of  replanting,  the  delay  occasioned  by  this 
often  resulting  in  an  entire  failure  of  the  crop,  the  expense  of  thinning  where  too 
many  kernels  had  been  planted  to  insure  enough  stalks  in  the  hill,  and  the  poor 
corn  thrown  upon  the  market  from  uneven  ripening  and  mixing  caused  by  re- 
planting makes  the  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  far  more  than  at  first 
appears.  Compared  with  the  cost  from  neglecting  to  do  so,  the  expense  of 
properly  curing  and  storing  the  necessary  amount  of  corn  for  seed,  is  quite  in- 
significant. 
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CURING    AND  KEEPING  CORN. 

Some  experiments  were  made  at  the  Station  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  its 
vitality  of  different  methods  of  keeping  corn.  The  experiments,  however, 
were  quite  incomplete  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

The  materiils  from  which  the  selections  were  to  be  made  were  so  few  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  tests  upon  modes  of  curing. 
One  lot  of  flint  corn  consisting  of  several  varieties,  and  six  lots  of  yellow  dent 
(Leaming)  corn  were  selected  the  middle  of  December,  1884,  and  placed  under 
different  conditions,  there  to  remain  and  be  tested  at  intervals  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  lot  of  flint  corn  was  taken  from  an  open  loft  over 
piggery  where  it  had  lain  spread  a  few  in<^hes  deep  since  it  was  husked  early  in 
November.  The  Leaming  variety  was  all  taken  frcm  one  bin,  where  it  had 
been  in  a  pile  several  feet  deep  since  the  early  part  of  November. 

In  the  table  given  below  (Table  II),  lot  A  is  the  flint  varieties;  all  the  others 
are  of  the  Leaming  variety  of  dent.  Lots  A  and  B  were  together  put  in  abar- 
rel  in  a  dry  basement  cellar  where  the  temperature  fell  to  4°  or  5°  below  freez- 
ing twice  during  the  winter.  Lot  C  was  placed  on  laths  between  joists  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  same  cellar.  Lot  D  was  placed  on  laths  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  over  the  boiler  used  for  heating  the  green  houses,  where  it  is  always  very 
dry  and  warm,  the  temperature  often  rising  to  10  •°.  The  corn  was  placed  at  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  boiler.  Lot  E  was  put  in  a  box 
with  openings  in  the  sides  to  admit  of  the  same  circulation  of  air  and  variation 
of  temperature  as  would  take  place  in  the  bin  in  which  it  was  placed  with  three 
or  more  feet  of  corn  on  all  sides.  Lot  F  was  hung  up,  each  ear  by  itself,  where 
it  was  freely  exposed  to  the  winds  and  changes  of  temperature,  but  protec  ed  by 
a  roof  from  rain  and  snow.  Lot  G  was  buried  in  a  vineyard,  three  inches  dt  ep  ; 
the  soil  was  a  somewhat  gravelly  clay  loam,  with  a  southern  exposure,  sloping 
enough  to  quickly  carry  off  all  surface  water. 

In  the  table,  the  dates  at  the  head  of  the  columns  indicate  the  time  at  which 
the  tests  were  begun,  and  the  figures  in  the  columns  the  per  cent,  of  seeds  that 
germinated  in  the  tests  begun  at  those  dates.  1  he  results  of  these  tesis  show 
that  corn  properly  cured  and  kept  dry  is  not  apt  to  receive  very  great  injury 
from  the  ordinary  variations  in  temperature  of  Central  Ohio.  The  lot  exposed 
(F),  appears  to  have  been  injured  to  some  extent,  as  shown  in  the  variously  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  per  cents,  of  germinated  seeds  in  the  tests  of  the 
series.  In  buried  lot  (G)  there  was  a  rapid  diminution  of  vitality  until  it  all 
perished.  On  the  16ih  of  March,  the  kernels  were  more  or  less  blackened  and 
decayed,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  no  kernels  could  be  found  that  appeared  to 
be  sound. 


SEED  TESTS.— TABLE  IL-CORN  KEPT  UNDER  DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS. 


Dec.  18. 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  21. 

March  16. 

April  13. 

April  20. 

June  29. 

A  

Fer  cent. 
98 
99 
98 
98 
9S 
99 
96 

Fer  cent. 

Fer  cent. 
96 
97 
99 
98 
100 
97 
42 

Per  cent. 

Fer  cent. 

Fer  Cent. 
300 
100 
99 
97 

Fer  cent. 

B  

n  

99 
98 
98 
9\ 

I)  

K   

99 
9> 
78 

94 
9S 
0 

99 

9'. 
0 

F   

<T  
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DUPLICATE  GERMINATIONS. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  there  appears  to  be  no  loss  of  vitality  from  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  after  the  corn  is  harvested  until  about  the  time  for  seed- 
ing, in  corn  that  is  properly  cured.  The  same  table  may  serve  to  show  a  series 
of  duplicate  tests  of  germinations. 

Thus  lots  B  to  G,  inclusive,  were  all  of  the  same  variety  of  corn  (Leaming), 
taken  from  the  same  bin  at  the  same  date.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  per 
cent  germinated  in  the  tests  of  the  first  date  was  3  per  cent,  between  lot  G 
which  was  the  lowest,  and  lots  B  and  F  which  g:.ve  the  highest  germinations. 
The  averages  of  the  differences  in  per  cent,  germinated  in  these  six  te:,ts  was 
but  1.67  per  cent. 

The  widest  differences  in  the  per  cent,  germinated  in  the  five  lots  B  to  F, 
inclusive,  for  the  whole  series  of  tests  are  found  in  lot  F.  In  the  series  for  this 
lot  there  is  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  from  the  germination  of  December  18th, 
to  that  of  January  8th;  then  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percent,  germin- 
ated in  the  next  two  tests,  then  a  decrease  to  the  last  which  is  8  per  cent,  low- 
er than  the  first  test.  Lots  C  and  D  show  the  least  variation  for  the  whole 
series,  each  varying  but  1  per  cent.  Comparing  the  series  of  tests  in  each  lot 
(B  to  F,  inclusive),  with  the  first  test  the  respective  lots  give  a  series  of  23 
duplicates,  and  show  an  average  difference  in  germination  of  a  little  less  than 
1.7  per  cent.  Comparing  them  as  above,  and  also  all  the  tests  of  each  date 
with  the  best  results  for  that  date,  they  give  a  series  of  46  duplicate  germinations, 
and  show  an  average  difference  of  but  a  little  over  1.7  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  seed  germinated. 

VARIETIES  OF  CORN  PL\NTID  AT  THE  STATION. 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  germination  tests  of  the  varieties  of  field  corn  used 
in  field  experiments. 

In  the  column,  color  of  grain,"  the  letter  <'Y"  signifies  that  the  grain  is 
ofa  yellow  color ;  this  includes  the  yellow  white-cap  varieties  as  well  as  the 
various  shades  of  yello^vs.  W,"  signifies  white  ;  "  R,"  red,  and  S,"  striped 
or  spotted.  In  the  next  column  to  the  right,  "  D,"  signifies  that  it  is  a  dent 
variety,  and  "  F,"  that  it  is  a  flint  variety.  In  the  column,  number  of  ears," 
is  given  the  number  of  ears  from  which  each  sample  tested  was  taken. 

These  tests  were  from  specimen  ears  sent  to  the  Station  by  the  individuals 
and  seedsmen  indicated. 

An  average  of  8^.7  per  cent,  germinated  of  all  the  corn  tested,  the  results  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  table;  of  the  dent  varieties  88.1  per  cent,  germinated, 
and  of  the  flint  varieties  92.7  per  cent,  germinated.  In  42.7  i>er  cent,  of  the 
tests  every  kernel  sprouted.  In  74.4  per  cent,  of  the  tests,  90  per  cent,  or 
more,  of  the  kernels  sprouted. 
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SWEET  CORN. 

The  vitality  tests  of  sweet  or  sugar  corn  used  in  the  field  experiments  are 
exhibited  in  Table  IV.  With  few  exceptions  the  corn  germinated  well. 
Sweet  corn  does  not,  as  a  rule,  germinate  so  quickly  as  field  corn,  and  requires 
more  moisture  in  germinating. 

Sweet  corn  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  early  or  extreme  cold  than  field  corn, 
because;  first,  it  ripens  earlier  in  the  season,  and  has  a  longer  time  to  dry 
before  cold  weather  sets  in ;  and,  second,  because  it  is  usually  left  to  ripen 
more  thoroughly  before  cutting,  and  dries  more  on  the  stalk  before  husking  and 
cribbing. 

The  average  for  all  the  tests  of  sweet  corn  was  80.9  per  cent  ot  germinated 
seeds.  There  was  one  variety — Garden  Queen  (No.  1807) — that  failed 
entirely  to  sprout.  Ninety  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  seed  germinated  in  a 
little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  tests;  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  tests  gave  a  ger- 
mination of  over  75  per  cent. 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS  PLANTED  AT  THE  STATION. 

The  vegetable  seeds  used  in  the  experiment  work  in  the  garden  deparment 
were  tested  for  their  vitality.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  V. 

This  table  exhibits  in  the  column  on  the  left,  as  in  other  tables  of  seed  tests, 
the  number  of  the  test  as  kept  on  the  Station  records.  The  next  cohimn  gives 
the  name  of  the  variety  of  seed;  following  the  variety  is  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  firm  from  whom  the  seed  was  obtained.  In  the  columns  to  the  right 
are  given  the  per  cent,  of  seed  that  germinated  in  each  trial,  the  number  of 
seeds  of  each  variety  in  one  ounce,  determined  from  careful,  accurate  weigh- 
ings and  countings,  and  the  number  of  germinated  seeds  in  one  ounce  ot  each 
variety,  computed  from  the  total  number  of  steds  in  one  ounce,  and  the  per 
cent,  that  germinated  in  the  trial.  The  same  individual  seeds  were  weighed, 
counted,  ar.d  tested  for  vitality.  With  a  few  exceptions,  fifty  seeds  were  used 
in  each  germination  test  shown  in  this  table. 

The  tests  of  the  same  variety  from  different  seedsmen  are,  as  a  rule,  grouped 
together  in  successive  tests,  for  convenience  in  comparing  them,  each  with  the 
others,  and  with  the  same  varieties  in  the  field. 

With  cabbage  seeds,  the  per  cent,  of  seeds  from  the  different  packets  that 
germinated  reaches  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
great  a  number  of  tests  The  least  vitality  was  found  in  a  packet  of  Hender- 
son's Eirly  Summer,  No.  2313,  from  Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  of 
which  none  germinated.  Little  better  than  this  were  two  other  pac  k  ts  of  the 
same  variety;  one.  No.  2301,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  the  other.  No.  2303,  from  Benson,  Mawle  &  Co.,  also  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  each  of  which  a  germination  of  only  6  per  cent,  was  obtained. 
There  were  two  other  packets  with  very  low  vitality;  one  of  Superior  Late 
Flat  Dutch,  No.  2166,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  only  12  per  cent,  of 
which  sprouted,  and  another  of  Henderson's  Early  Summer,  No.  2302,  from 
Francis  Brill,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  with  18  per  cent,  sprouted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  degree  of  vitality  was  shown  in  a  packet  of  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  No.  1900,  from  Johnson  &  Stokes  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  one  of 
Short  Stem  Drumhead,  No.  1917,  from  Samuel  Wilson,  100  per  cent,  of  each 
having  germinated.  A  germination  of  90  per  cer  t  and  above  was  obtained 
from  rifty-two  packets,  or  one  third  of  the  tests.  In  one  hundred  and  fifteen, 
or  nearly  74  per  cent,  of  the  tests,  there  was  a  germination  of  over  75  per 
cent. ;  and  in  only  twelve  packets — less  than  8  per  cent. — five  of  which  have 
been  noted  above,  was  there  a  germination  of  less  than  50  per  cent.  The 
average  for  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  tests  was  78.9  per  cent, 
sprouted.    (See  table  V.) 

There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  seeds,  the  heaviest.  No. 
1945,  weighing  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  lightest.  No.  2303.  This 
difference  is  quite  remarkable  to  be  fouud  in  a  single  species  of  plant  in  which 
man's  endeavor  has  not  been  to  modify  the  seed,  but  his  whole  effort 
directed  to  another  part  of  the  plant.  Even  in  the  same  variety  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  weight.    Compare  No.  2302  and  No.  2303. 

There  seems  to  be  no  relation  whatever  between  the  weight  of  the  seed  and 
the  vitality,  for  among  the  heavy  and  the  light  seeds  there  were  about  equally 
good  and  poor  germinatios  s. 

The  tests  of  radish  seeds  were  fewer  in  number,  but  exhibit  nearly  as  wide  a 
variation  in  per  cent,  sprouted.  The  poorest  germination  was  from  a  packet 
of  Long  Scarlet,  (imported  seed)  No  2026,  from  David  Landreth  &  Sons,  of 
which  only  12  per  cent,  sprouted.    The  best  result  was  obtained  from  a  packet 
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of  White  Spanish,  No.  2039,  from  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  gave  100  per  cent,  germinated.  The  second  poorest  germination  was 
from  a  packet  of  White  Tipped  Turnip,  No.  2023,  from  the  last  named  firm, 
and  the  second  best  from  Mammoth  Summer,  No.  2034,  from  A.  W.  Living- 
ston's Sons,  Co  umbus,  O.,  98  per  cent,  of  which  germinated.  The  average 
number  that  sprouted  in  all  the  tests  was  64.86  per  cent. 

The  diffctrence  in  the  weight  of  the  seeds  in  diffrrent  packets  is  much  less 
than  in  the  Ci^bbage  seeds,  the  lightest,  No.  2031,  bting  more  than  half  as 
heavy  as  the  heaviest,  Nos.  2026  and  2047. 

The  poorest  lettuce  seed  was  a  packet  of  Drumhead,  No.  2093,  from  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  none  of  which  sprou  ed.  Earliest  Cutting 
from  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  gave  a  germination  of  only  2  per  cent.,  ard  nearly 
as  poor  as  this  was  another  packet  from  the  same  firm,  Bloomsdale  Butter,  No. 
2060,  and  one  also  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co  ,  Burpee's  Silver  Bell,  No. 
2092,  only  4  per  cent,  of  each  hav  ng  germinated.  The  highest  germination 
was  from  Yellow  Seeded  Butter,  No.  V061,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Bloomsda'e  Early  Summer,  No.  206S,  Royal  Cibbage,  No.  2077,  and  Speck- 
led Dutch  Butter,  No.  2079,  from  D  Landreth  and  Sons,  and  White  Seeded 
Simpson.  No.  2071,  and  Black  Seeded  Simp  on,  No.  2072,  from  A.  W.  Liv- 
ingston's Sons,  every  seed  in  each  of  these  six  packets  hiving  sprouted. 

The  tests  of  onion  seed  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tester,  when  ad- 
Justed  so  as  t<>  procure  the  b' st  results  from  many  other  seeds,  is  not  adapted 
to  test  onion  seed  with  satisfaction 

Nearly  all  of  the  turnip  seed  was  procured  from  one  seed  firm,  and  a^  there 
is  a  high  per  cent,  of  germination  without  great  variation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
uniformity  in  the  weight  of  the  seed,  further  comparison  than  is  shown  plainly 
in  the  table  is  not  necessary 

The  general  low  germination  of  the  cauliflower  seed  is  noticeable.  Usually 
the  percent,  that  germinated  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  cabbage;  but  the 
tests  fall  quite  a  way  below  the  tests  of  cabb  ge  seed  this  year.  The  cause  for 
this  has  not  been  ascertained.  1  he  weight  of  the  seeds  from  the  different 
packets  is  quite  uniform,  aUhough  one  sample,  No.  2192,  is  much  lighter  than 
the  average. 

The  bi-ans  germinated  very  well  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  being  but 
three  tests  in  which  less  than  fifty  per  cent  sprouted.  The  poorest  sample 
was  Ivory  Pod  Wax,  No.  2244,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  only  ten  per 
cent,  g  rminat  ng.  The  t\*  o  others  with  low  vitality  were  Brown  Speckled 
Valentine,  No.  2224,  from  D  Landreth  &  Sons,  and  New  Golden  Wax,  No. 
2246,  from  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.  In  ei^ht  samples, — almost  20  per  cent,  of 
the  tests — every  bean  in  tach  test  sprouted. 

There  are  several  different  species  of  bean  represented  in  the  table,  and  to 
this  is  mostly  due  the  difference  in  weight,  although  there  is  quite  a  variation  in 
the  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  s(ime  in  the  same  variety.  It 
will  be  observed  that  of  the  beans,  and  also  of  the  peas,  the  two  columns  in 
the  right  give  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  quart,  instead  of  an  ounce  as  in  the 
first  part  ot  the  table. 

There  were  four  samples  of  peas  of  which  less  than  50  per  cent,  fprouted, 
and  three  of  these  were  very  poor.  The  poorest  was  Yorkshire  Hero,  No. 
2281,  from  D.  Landreth  &  Sons;  the  next,  another  sample  of  the  same  variety, 
No.  227^^  from  A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  which  germinated  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  third  Carter's  Lit'le  Wonder,  No.  2280,  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  that 
gave  eight  per  cent,  of  sprouted  seeds.  The  highest  per  cent,  of  germinated 
seeds  was  produced  by  First  and  Best,  No.  2257,  from  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co., 
being  98  per  cent. 
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COMMISSION  SEEDS. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  in  1884  of  the  vitaUty  of  seeds  purchased  from 
commission  men,  compared  with  those  from  prominent  seedsmen  direct, 
showed  that  there  was  a  difference,  the  former  giving  the  lowest  per  cent,  of 
germination  in  nearly  every  instance.  During  the  spring  of  1885  this  investi- 
gation was  contmued,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  samples  tested  than  the 
previous  year.  The  results  agree  pretty  generally  with  those  of  last  year. 
The  commission  seeds  were  purchased  from  several  grocers  in  Columbus, 
O.,  and  represent  three  different  seed  houses. 

Table  VI.  gives  the  full  list  of  these  tests  for  1885,  showing  the  recorded 
number  of  the  test,  the  name  of  each  variety  and  of  the  seedsman  by  whom 
it  was  put  up,  the  per  cent,  that  germinated,  the  number  of  seeds  in  one  ounce 
and  the  number  of  seeds  that  would  sprout  from  one  ounce  at  the  rate  of  germ- 
ination in  the  test. 

In  the  tests  of  cabbage  seed  the  smallest  number  of  sprouted  seeds  was 
from  a  packet  of  Improved  Early  Drumhead,  No.  1881,  from  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  and  another  of  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch,  No.  1883,  from  Hiram  Sibley 
&  Co.,  6  per  cent,  of  each  having  germinated.  The  highest  germination  was 
only  88  per  cent.,  from  a  packet  ot  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch,  No.  18h2,  from 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  There  is  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the  poorest 
and  the  best  as  in  the  seeds  direct  from  the  seedsmen,  but  the  tests  cover  only 
about  one  eighth  as  many  samples  as  the  latter.  The  average  for  the  nineteen 
tests  was  40.74  per  cent.,  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  cabbage  seeds 
direct  from  seedsmen. 

In  no  instance  did  90  per  cent,  or  above  germinate,  while  in  those  from 
seedsmen  direct  one-third  of  the  tests  gave  germinations  this  high.  In  two,  or 
a  little  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  tests,  the  germination  was  higher  than 
75  per  cent,  as  compared  with  nearly  74  per  cent,  of  the  tests  of  cabbage  seed 
from  seedsmen  direct.  In  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  tests  there  were  less 
than  50  per  cent,  germinated. 

The  tests  of  onion  seeds  were  very  unsatisfactory.  However,  better  results 
were  obtained  from  commission  seed  than  from  seed  direct  from  the  seeds- 
men.   The  reason  for  this  is  not  evident. 

In  the  tests  of  radish  seeds  there  was  a  greater  difference  between  the  seed 
from  grocers  and  from  seedsmen  than  was  found  in  the  cabbage  seeds.  The 
average  of  the  seed  from  grocers  was  only  24  per  cent,  sprouted ;  but  of 
those  from  seedsmen  nearly  65  per  cent,  sprouted. 
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SEEDS  DIRECT  FROM  SEEDSMEN  versus  SEEDS  FROM  COMMIS- 
SION MEN. 

In  order  to  show  the  average  vitality  of  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  tested,  and 
o  compare  the  average  germination  of  seeds  from  seedsmen  direct  with  those 
rom  commission  men,  the  following  table  (Table  VII)  has  been  compiled 
f  rom  the  two  just  preceding.    In  this  table  are  included  all  varieties  of  seed, 
purchased  for  fresh,  of  which  two  or  more  tests  were  made  of  each  kind.  Here 
is  shown  the  number  of  germinations  made,  the  average  per  cent,  that  germi- 
mated  and  the  average  number  of  seeds  contained  in  one  ounce,  of  both  seeds 
worn  commission  men  and  from  seedsmen  direct. 

In  every  instance  except  one,  where  a  large  number  of  tests  of  one  kind 
^ere  made,  a  higher  per  cent,  of  germination  was  procured  from  seeds  direct 
€  rom  seedsmen  than  from  those  procured  from  commission  men. 

TABLE  VIIL 

As  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vitality  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind 
tof  seed,  even  when  grown,  harvested,  cured  and  stored  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, varieties  from  one  source  should  be  compared  with  the  same  varieties 
from  the  other  source.  Table  VIIL  compares  the  same  varieties  in  this  man- 
ner. Of  the  six  varieties  of  cabbage  compared  in  the  table,  five  show  a  higher 
vitality  where  procured  from  the  seedsmen  direct,  than  where  procured  of  com 
2fnission  men.  But  of  the  four  varieties  of  onion,  every  one  shows  a  better 
/germination  of  seed  from  grocers  than  from  seedsmen  direct.  In  nearly 
-every  other  instance  the  result  is  in  favor  of  seeds  procured  direct  from  seeds- 
Tmen. 

In  the  second  column  from  the  right,  in  this  table,  is  given  the  difference  in 
germination  of  the  seeds  from  the  two  sources.  When  the  sign  minus  ( — )  is 
placed  before  the  number,  the  seeds  from  commission  men  produced  the  best 
;germination,  by  the  amount  indicated  by  the  number.  The  sign  plus  (-}-) 
ishows  the  greater  germination  to  have  been  produced  by  seeds  from  seedsmen 
direct. 

In  the  last  column  on  the  right,  minus  ( — )  indicates  a  greater  number  of 
seeds  per  ounce  of  those  from  commission  men ;  plus  (-{-)  indicates  a  greater 
Slumber  per  ounce  of  those  from  seedsmen. 

TABLE  IX. 

That  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  same  varieties  of  seeds  from  differ- 
<eiat  seedsmen  may  not  be  thought  the  source  of  difference  in  results,  the  same 
^rieties  put  up  by  the  same  seedsmen  and  procured  from  both  sources  are 
Iplaced  for  comparison  in  Table  IX.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  do 
mot  differ  materially  from  those  obtained  by  comparing  the  same  varieties  from 
several  seedsmen,  as  given  in  Table  VII I. 
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NEW  AND  OLD  LETTUCE  SEED. 

Several  packets  of  Lettuce  seed  that  were  tested  in  1884  were  tested  agaim 
in  1885.    The  resuhs  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  X. 

In  this  table  the  weight  of  the  seed  or  number  of  seeds  in  one  ounce  is 
given,  and  the  per  cent,  that  germinated  in  1884  and  in  1885  in  parallel 
columns  for  comparison;  also  the  number  of  seeds  in  one  ounce  that  would 
germinate,  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  seed  in  1885  and  the  per  cents^ 
that  germinated  in  1884  and  1885.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  results,  the 
per  cent,  of  sprouted  seed  being  higher  in  1884  than  in  1885  in  many  cases,, 
while  in  others  the  reverse  is  true.  The  average  of  the  sixteen  tests  for  1884 
was  63.25  per  cent,  of  germinated  seed,  and  for  1885  only  45.50  per  cent.,  sl 
difference  of  7.75  in  the  per  cent,  germinated. 
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IMPURITIES  IN  SEEDS. 

The  value  of  seeds  for  planting  detonates  in  a  geometric  ratio  with  the  quantity 
of  impurities  they  contain.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that,  to  fill  their  purpose, 
seeds  shall  grow  when  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  but  also  that  they 
shall  be  what  they  purport  to  be,  and  nothing  else.  In  sowing  wheat  or  grass 
the  ground  should  not  be  seeded  with  cockle  or  plantain  or  other  foul  weeds. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  of  long  standing  against  the  method  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  sending  out  seeds;  that 
in  these  distributions  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds  have  been  scattered  over  the 
farms  of  the  United  States,  and  into  regions  where  they  were  before  unknown. 
With  a  view  towards  determining  the  character  and  quantity  of  impurities  in 
the  wheat  distributed  by  the  Department,  several  packages  were  carefully 
examined,  and  the  impurities  removed  and  weighed.  From  these  examinations 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  impurities  with  the  wheat  have  been  thought 
much  greater  than  the  examinations  reveal.  On  the  other  hand  the  character 
of  the  impurities  in  the  form  of  foreign  seeds  (/.  e.,  other  than  wheat)  is  bad 
enough,  although  not  of  as  great  variety  as  might  be  expected. 

Just  what  besides  wheat  the  packages  contained,  and  the  exact  amounts  of 
the  various  impurities  are  shown  below.  The  number  of  seeds  of  each  species 
in  one  bushel  of  wheat — calculated  from  the  number  found  in  one  quart — is 
given  after  the  name  of  the  seed.  The  quantity  of  each  kind  of  the  impuri- 
ties is  given  in  cecimals  of  one  per  cent. 

The  greatest  total  amount  ot  impurities  found  in  any  one  sample  of  wheat 
was  less  than  .5  of  ;i  per  cent.;  the  least  fou  d  was  a  Httle  more  than  .02  of 
1  per  cent.;  the  average  for  the  eight  samples,  less  than  .16  of  1  per  cent. 

Packages  of  one  quart  each  were  examined.  The  package  of  Michigan 
Amber  was  sent  out  from  the  Department  in  1884;  t':e  of  ers  were  sent  out 
in  1885.  The  greatest  amount  of  impurities  was  found  in  the  wheat  distributed 
in  1884,  which  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  better  seeds  for  distribution. 

I.    Michigan  Amber — 1884. 

Decimal  parts 
of  1  per  cent. 


Chaflf  from  wheat  0758 

Chess  (Bromus  secalinus)  9,248  seeds  2777 

Cockle  {Lychnis  githago)  1,888  seeds  0609 

Oat  {Avena  saliva)  160  seeds  0117 

Barley  {Hordeum  vulgar)  32  seeds  0040 

S-w  Thistle  (Scmchus)  32  seeds  0001 

Earth  and  dust  0254 

Total  impurities  4556 

II.  Genoese— 1885. 

Chaff  from  wheat  0108 

Oat  {Avena  saliva)  and  barley  {Hordeum)  32  seeds  each  0053 

Fragments  of  stone  0081 

Total  impurities  0242 

III.  Indian— 1885. 

Miscellaneous  seeds   .01 35 

Chaff  from  wheat,  dust  and  dirt  0353 


Total  impurities   .048* 
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IV.    Martin's  Amber — 1885.  Decimal  parts 

©f  1  per  cent. 

Chaff  and  joints  of  straw  from  wheat  0111 

Chess  (Bromus  secalinus)  252  seeds  0080 

Cockle  {Lychnis  githago)  512  seeds  0180 

Oat  (Avena  saliva)  128  seeds  0116 

Rye  {SecaJe  cerale)  32  seeds  0020 

Garlic  {Allium  vineale)  192  bulblets   0183 

Dust,  pieces  of  weed  stems  0166 

Two  specimens,  not  determined,  64  seeds  0009 

Total  impurities  0865 

V.    Extra  Early  Oakley — 1885. 

Dust,  chaff  and  crushed  seeds  (32)  0081 

Garlic  {Allium  vinale)  704  bulblets  0374 

Total  impurities     »0455 

VI.    McGhke's  White— 1885. 

Chaff  from  wheat  0074 

Cockle  {Lychnis  githago)  576  seeds  0273 

Oat  {Avena  saliva)  32  seeds  0047 

Garlic  {Allium  vineale)  160  bulblets  0073 

Dust,  sand,  etc  0261 

Smutted  wheat,  640  kernels  0192 

Not  determined,  704  seeds  0474 

Not  determined,  160  seeds  0120 

Total  impurities  1514 

VII.    DiKHL — Mediterranean — 1885. 

Chaff  from  wheat  0018 

Chess  {Bromus  secalinus)  352  seeds  0108 

Rye  {Secale  cereale)  256  seeds  0186  ' 

Not  determined  0046 

Dust  and  sand  0012 

Total  impurities  0370 

VIII.    DiEHL — Mediterranean  (Houghton  Farm) — 1885. 

Chaff,  pieces  of  straw  and  weeds  0289 

Chess  {Bromus  secalinus)  3,360  seeds  ;  1126 

Oat  {Avena  saliva)  480  seeds  0511 

Rye  {Secale  cereale)  1,824  seeds  1752 

Cockle  and  several  species  of  Polyganacece  0055 

Dust  and  sand  0185 

Total  impurities  3918 


An  examination  of  the  above  tables  will  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  foreign  seeds  may  be  present  in  wheat,  and  yet  consti- 
tute but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  impurities.  Thus,  in  Sample  I.  it  is  shown 
that  seed  of  Chess  or  Cheat  (Bromus  secalinus)  may  be  in  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  9,000  per  bushel,  but  make  less  than  .2  of  1  per  cent.  Cockle  {Lychius 
githago)  at  the  rate  of  2,000  seeds  per  bushel,  makes  but  a  little  more  than 
.06  of  1  per  cent  of  foreign  seeds.  It  would  take  320,000  seeds  of  Sow 
Thistle  (Sonc/ius)  to  make  1  per  cent  of  impurities  in  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
From  Sample  VIII.  it  may  e  seen  that  rye  or  oats  in  wheat  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
seeds  per  bushel  would  constitute  but  about  .1  of  1  per  cent,  of  impurities. 
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In  previous  reports  quite  full  descriptive  notes  have  been  given  of  the  more 
common  insects  injurious  to  farm  and  garden  crops,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  the  practical  remedies  for  the  same. 

During  the  past  year  special  observations  have  been  made  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  using  certain  well  known  insecticide  substances,  and  the 
efficiency  of  different  mechanical  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 

NOTES  OB^  THE  YEAR. 

Under  this  general  head  will  be  given  brief  notes  and  observations  made  the 
past  season  on  such  insects  as  have  already  been  described. 

The  Currant  Worm  {Nematus  ventricosus.') 

For  this  troublesome  and  persistent  enemy  white  hellebore  was  used.  The 
first  application  was  made  May  l4th,  followed  by  others  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  last  of  June.  As  a  rule  the  applications  were  made  about  one  week 
apart,  although  the  intervals  depended  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of 
the  weather. 

In  all,  six  applications  were  made.  It  required  one  and  one  half  hours  for 
one  man  to  go  over  one-half  acre  of  currants  and  gooseberries  each  time. 
The  hellebore  was  applied  by  means  of  a  bellows.  Several  patterns  were 
tested,  that  ot  Woodason  giving  the  best  results.  By  means  of  this  contriv- 
ance the  poison  was  finely  divided  and  economically  distributed.  The  bellows 
is  the  invention  of  Thomas  Woodason,  Chicago. 

Kerosene  emulsion  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  currant  worm,  but 
injured  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  to  some  extent. 

The  Canker  Worm  {Antsopieryx  vernata.) 
The  following  letter  came  to  the  Station  May  19th: 

Athens,  O.,  May  17,  1885. 

Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby : 

Dear  Sir:  The  canker  worms  have  again  made  their  appearance  in  my 
apple  orchard.  According  to  your  former  instruction  I  plowed  up  the  ground 
in  the  winter  of  '83  and  hand  grubbed  around  the  trees.  The  following  spring 
a  few  insects  made  their  appearance.  I  sprinkled  the  trees  with  a  wash, 
although  I  thought  there  were  so  few  worms  they  would  do  no  harm.  Now 
the  worms  are  very  nnmerous.  Can  you  not  send  me  a  pump  and  hose  to 
sprinkle  the  whole  trees? 

If  you  can  not  send  me  some  remedy  they  will  destroy  my  orchard  and  then 
spread  over  the  whole  county. 

They  are  just  commencing  their  depredations  and  will  continue  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  If  I  get  no  relief  my  orchard  must  go.  It  contains  fifteen  acres 
of  fine  fruit  trees. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Isaac  Radford. 
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In  response  to  this  letter  Mr.  W.  B.  Alwood,  of  the  Station,  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  investigate  the  matter  and  see  what  could  be  done.  He  arrived 
at  Mr.  Radford's  May  20ch  and  found  the  orchard,  a  fine  one  of  about  800 
trees,  badly  infe^ed.  The  trees  were  literally  alive  with  worms,  there  being 
scarcely  a  leaf  free  from  ihem  Mr.  Alwood  took  with  him  an  ordinary 
double  action  spray  pump,  a  quantity  of  Paris  green,  London  purple,  and 
material  for  making  a  kerosene  emulsion. 

An  emulsion  consisting  of  kerosene,  whale  oil  soap  and  water,  according  to 
the  formula  published  by  Prof.  Riley,  was  prepared.  This  was  diluted  with 
twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  applied  immediately  by  means  of  the  force 
pump. 

The  pump  had  a  discharge  hose  12  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  a  cyclone  noz- 
zle. Tnis  was  fastened  to  a  stout  pole  so  that  it  could  be  elevated,  and  thus 
cause  a  fine  spray  to  reach  every  part  of  the  trees.  The  diluted  kerosene 
emulsion  was  put  into  a  barrel  which  was  mounted  on  a  wagon. 

One  mm  drove  and  worked  the  pump,  another  one  handled  the  nozzle.  In 
this  way  the  work  was  done  quite  rapidly,  the  wagon  being  driven  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  one-half  of  eacli  row  being  sprayed  in  its  passage.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  thoroughly  perform  this  work  and  if  it  did  not  prove  effec- 
tual to  apply  a  solution  of  Paris  green,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every 
gallons  of  water.    In  a  few  days  thereafter  Mr.  Radford  wrote  as  follows: 

''The  spraying  of  the  trees  with  kerosene  and  soap  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
effective.  I  waited  about  thirty  hours  after  the  application  and  could  not  see 
much  diminution  of  the  worms.  I  then  hastily  sprayed  the  trees  with  the 
Paris  green,  making  the  solution  as  recommended. 

Upon  a  few  rows  I  use'd  London  purple  in  the  same  manner. 

**To  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  in  twenty  hours  there  were  but  few 
worms  to  be  seen,  and  in  thirty-six  hours,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was 
not  one  to  be  found. 

The  neighb  rs  say  it  was  the  most  magical  thing  they  ever  saw,  for  they 
have  seen  the  orchard  denuded  each  season  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

'*In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  language  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  you  and  the  Station,  through  whose  energies  my  orchards  have  been 
saved." 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Station,  a  full  description  of  the  canker 
worm  is  given,  and  the  following  remedial  measures  are  recommended: 

As  the  female  moth  cannot  fly,  and  is  obliged  to  crawl  up  the  tree  in  order 
to  deposit  her  eggs  where  they  will  work  injary,  it  is  evident  that  if  her  passage 
be  obstructed,  the  tree  will  be  saved.  How  to  place  a  cheap  and  effective 
barrier  about  the  tree  is  the  problem  to  solve.  Probably  the  best  substance  by 
which  this  purpose  can  be  effected  is  tar.  Paper  bands  about  eight  inches 
wide  should  be  tacked  around  the  tree  close  to  the  ground  A  circle  of  tar 
should  be  smeared  around  these,  which  must  be  renewed  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
comes dry.  Some  have  used  cheap  molasses  and  printer's  ink  with  good  results. 
If  one  has  many  trees  to  protect,  a  cheaper  and  better  remedy  is  to  syringe  or 
sprinkle  them  with  a  solution  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  just  as  has  been 
described  for  the  coddling  moth.  Shaking  the  worms  from  the  tree  upon  a 
light  coat  of  straw,  which  is  immediately  burned,  is  a  remedy  practiced  with 
good  results  in  some  places.  Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  lessening 
the  number  of  the  pests  by  plowing  or  digging  up  the  ground  about  the  trees 
just  before  the  frost  comes.  By  so  doing  many  of  the  pupa  are  exposed  an4 
killed  for  want  of  protection.  Hogs  will  help  to  turn  and  overturn  the  soil, 
especially  if  pains  be  taken  to  scatter  a  little  corn  through  it. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Radford  that  where  preventive 
measures  have  been  neglected,  and  the  eggs  of  the  canker  worm  permitted  to 
hatch,  that  the  Paris  green  remedy  tan  be  effectually  emplo)ed. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  "  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure." 

Plum  Curculio  (Contrachelus  nenuphar.) 

Several  applications  of  kerosene  emulsion  were  made  to  plum  trees  after  it 
was  seen  that  the  fruit  was  stung  by  the  curculio.  1  his  treatment  had  no  effect 
as  all  of  the  fruit  dropped.  A  solution  of  Paris  green  used  m  the  same  way 
gave  equally  unsatisfactory  results.  Had  these  remedial  agents  been  applied 
at  an  earlier  date,  the  effect  might  have  been  different. 

Potato  Beetle  {Doryphora  \^  lineata.) 

This  well  known  pest  was  quite  thoroughly  destroyed  by  using  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Pans  green  to  every  ten  quarts  of  water. 

The  Paris  green  must  be  of  good  quali.y,  or  a  solution  of  the  strengt?i  named 
above  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

Kerosene  emulsion  was  thoroughly  applied  as  a  remedy  for  the  potato 
beetle,  but  it  had  no  apparent  effect.  The  emulsion  was  diluted  twenty  times, 
which  was  about  as  strong  as  could  be  saiely  used. 

Cabbage  Worm  {Pier is  rapce.) 

This  enemy  maintains  its  ground  well,  and  proved  very  troublesome  the  past 
season. 

A  large  number  of  remedies  were  tried.  The  following  experiments  are 
briefly  reported  : 

Experiments  1-5. — Dry  bran,  salt  (both  coarse  and  fine),  lime,  sulphur,  and 
white  hellebore  were  thoroughly  applied  at  different  times  and  under  various 
conditions.    None  of  them  proved  effective. 

Experiment  6. — One  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  was  applied  with  a  spray  pump. 
Several  applications  were  made.  Many  of  the  worms  were  killed,  but  enough 
remained  to  seriously  injure  the  crop.  This  remedy,  although  safe  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  specific.  Preparing  the  solution  sometime  before  uaing, 
and  allowing  it  to  become  more  or  less  putrid  increases  its  tfificiency. 

Experiment  7. — Ice  wa*er  was  thoroughly  tested.  It  was  applied  at  different 
times,  but  as  a  rule,  did  little  or  no  good.  When  applied  during  the  hotest  por- 
tion of  the  day  it  dislodged  some  of  the  worms  that  happened  to  be  on  the  outer 
leaves,  but  failed  to  have  any  lasting  effect  upon  those  more  in  the  center  of  the 
plant.  Worms  were  seen  to  rapidly  recover  after  being  completely  immersed 
for  several  seconds  in  ice  water. 

Experiment  8  — One  hal:  ounce  of  pyrethrum  to  15  quarts  of  water,  applied 
with  a  spray  pump,  having  a  cyclone  nozzle,  proved  an  a  most  perfect  remedy. 
Only  one  application  was  made.  Although  a  few  worms  appeared  subse- 
quently they  were  not  in  sufficient  number  to  do  any  special  ii  jury. 

Experiment  10. — Used  in  the  form  of  powder,  wi  h  a  small  bellows,  one 
ounce  of  pyrethrum  proved  sufficient  for  150  cabbages.  Twelve  hours  af(er 
this  application  was  made,  a  careful  examination  showed  that  no  live  worms 
could  be  found.    No  farther  applica  ijn    as  found  necessary. 

Experiment  11. — One  ounce  of  pyrethrum  and  one  ounce  of  fine  air  slaked 
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lime  were  thoroughly  mixed.  This  mixture  was  applied  in  the  same  manner 
and  same  quantity  as  noted  in  Experiment  10.  The  results  were  equally  satis- 
fa  tory,  and  the  application  less  expensive. 

Experiment  12. — One  ounce  of  pyrethrum  with  four  ounces  of  buckwheat 
flour  was  fou  d  to  be  very  efficient.  The  mixture  was  carefully  made  and 
applied  with  the  Woodason  bellows.  The  work  was  done  very  rapidly,  one 
man  being  able  to  thoroughly  sprinkle,  at  the  rate  of  three  acres  of  cabbages 
per  day.  This  was  the  most  practical  remedy  tried,  being  effectual,  cheap, 
easy  of  application  and  harmless  to  the  plant. 

Experiment  13. — One  part  of  Paris  green  thoroughly  mixed  with  twenty 
parts  of  fine  slaked  lime  was  nearly  as  effective  as  pyrethrurr.  This  was 
appUed  August  14,  betore  the  cabbages  '  ad  begun  to  form  heads.  Although 
it  proved  effectual,  the  danger  of  using  Paris  green  upon  any  food  plant  makes 
it  a  remedy  that  cannot  be  strongly  recommended.  When  used  at  all,  great 
caution  must  be  exercised. 

Experiment  14 — Kerosene  emulsions  of  var  ous  strength  were  carefully 
tested.  The  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  water 
killed  the  ^  orms,  but  at  the  same  time  nearly  ruined  the  cabbages.  Weaker 
applications  affected  the  worms  for  a  short  time,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  kerosene  used,  but  they  usually  revived  and  continued  their  depredat  ons. 

Squash  Bug  {Anasa  tristis). 

These  were  quite  abundant  and  troublesome.  White  hellebore,  Paris  green 
and  London  purple  were  used.  The  last  two  mixed  with  twenty  parts  of  lime, 
and  applied  with  a  powder  bellows,  were  very  satisfactory.  The  appHcation 
had  to  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  season. 

Squash  Vine  Borer  {JSgeria  cucurbitce). 

This  destructive  insect  was  discovered  soon  after  the  middle  of  July,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  working  serious  injury  to  the  squash  vines.  Several  reme- 
dial agents  were  immediately  tried.  These  were  injected  into  the  soil  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  affected  plants  by  means  of  an  injection  pump  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  a  hand  corn  planter.  The  substances  used  were  kerosene 
emulsions  of  different  strength,  Paris  green  solution,  lime  water  and  a  solution 
of  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  lime. 

The  kerosene  emulsions  had  little  or  no  effect.  A  solution  of  Paris  green, 
one  tablespoonful  to  ten  quarts  of  water,  proved  a  partial  remedy  as  did  lime 
water. 

The  best  results  were  secured  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Par  s  green  and 
twenty  parts  of  lime  n  a  watery  solution. 

This  mixture  when  thoroughly  injected  around  an  affected  stem  checked  the 
work  of  the  borer.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  a  very  efficient  remedy, 
but  further  experiments  are  necessary  before  its  merits  can  be  definitely 
known. 

Foly solve  for  the  Scale  Insects.  . 

Polysolve,  from  Brustlein,  Surry  &  Co.,  which  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  scale  insects  was  tried  upon  an  Ivy,  the  leaves  of  which  were  nearly  cov- 
ered with  scales.  The  polyso  ve  was  found  to  be  quite  eff"ective  in  loosening 
the  scales,  and  destroyed  the  insects  when  exi)osed.  It  was  found  to  be 
necessary  to  rub  the  leaves  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  when  the  material  was 
applied.  By  these  means  the  scales  were  easily  loosened,  and  the  insects 
destroyed.    The  polysolve  was  not  tried  on  trees  out  of  doors  as  the  scale 
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insects  which  were  so  numerous  in  1884  had  almost  disappeared.  It  is  more 
especially  adapted  to  be  used  on  in-door  plants,  or  small  shrubs  than  upon 
large  trees,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  upon  any  plant  infested 
by  scale  insects. 

Grasshoppers  or  Locusts. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  these  insects  proved  quite  injurious  the  past 
season.  As  a  rule,  they  were  the  most  troublesome  to  the  oat  crop,  and  quite 
serious  losses  have  been  reported.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  on  the  increase,  and  the  comparatively  mild  winter  just  passed  is  favorable 
to  their  rapid  multiplication. 

A  hot,  dry  summer  is  also  favorable,  and  if  these  conditions  obtain  serious 
losses  are  likely  to  occur.  About  the  only  practical  method  of  fighting  the 
common  grasshopper  is  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  eggs.  Fall  or  winter 
plowing  is  often  a  ready  means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  Harrowing  is  also 
quite  effectual. 

After  the  msects  have  made  their  appearance  chickens  and  turkeys,  if 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  will  destroy  great  numbers,  and  derive  nearly  their 
whole  subsistence  from  them. 

Army  Worm  {Leucania  unipuncta.) 

Correspondents  from  several  different  sections  of  ihe  State  reported  this 
insect  as  quite  abundant  and  injurious  the  past  season. 

Mr.  Emmett  Mix,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Station,  who 
resides  in  Franklin  county,  about  six  miles  west  of  Columbus,  wrote  as 
follows : 

Avenue,  ////v  27,  1885. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby: 

Dear  Sir  :  Within  the  last  three  days  a  worm  has  been  at  work  on  my  oats 
and  has  destroyed  at  least  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  worm  is  about  one  and 
one  fourth  inches  long,  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color,  though  some  are  lighter 
and  some  even  darker  than  a  dark  brown. 

They  climb  the  stalk  and  eat  the  oats  off.  The  ground  is  literally  covered 
with  the  grain,  which  is  a  total  loss.  What  are  they,  and  how  long  do  they 
continue  their  depredations  ?    An  early  answer  is  desirable. 

In  response  to  this  letter  Prof.  N.  S.  Townshend  and  the  Director  of  the 
Station  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mix  the  following  day.  It  was  then  seen  that 
the  insect  in  question  was  the  army  worm,  and  that  the  injury  being  done  was 
fully  as  great  as  reported. 

Although  the  oats  were  scarcely  mature  enough  to  harvest,  cutting  them 
immediately  appeared  to  be  the  most  practical  remedy,  and  this  was  recom- 
mended. 

July  20th  Mr.  Mix  wrote  as  follows : 

"  On  examining,  the  following  morning,  the  oats  cut  the  day  you  were  here 
I  found  that  the  worms  had  eaten  large  quantities  from  the  gavel  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground  unbound.  In  many  places  fully  a  pint  of  grain  to  each  gavel 
could  be  found.  Under  one  gavel  I  counted  87  worms  of  all  sizes,  from  two 
inches  down  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

''I  am  obliged  to  let  the  oats  lay  until  partially  cured,  as  they  would  damage 
if  not  completely  spoil,  if  bound  up  without  curing. 

''Some  shocks  put  up  last  night  have  worms  all  through  them,  and  in  taking 
them  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats  shake  out  from  each  bundle. 
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''They  are  not  so  badly  injured,  I  think,  as  those  left  on  the  ground' 
unbound.    I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue,  but  will  await 
further  developments  and  report. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  perceptible  decrease  in  numbers.  If  any  die  others 
take  their  places.  The  extent  of  the  injury  is  more  mark'ed  as  the  oats 
decrease." 

August  3d  Mr.  Mix  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  work  of  the  army  worm  on  my  oat  crop  seems  to  diminish,  as  the  oats 
which  remain  uncut  approach  maturity.  They  appear  to  prefer  oats  that  are 
green  or  in  the  milk.  The  variety  known  as  White  Russian  has  suffered  much 
more  than  other  varieties.  Oats  on  black  ground  have  suffered  more  than 
those  on  clay  ground,  because  later  in  maturing.  In  many  low  places  in  the 
field  there  is  nothing  but  straw  left  standing.  The  worms  do  not  bother  the 
shocked  oats  very  much  and  I  shall  continue  cutting  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"The  grass  in  the  fence  corners  of  the  oat  field  in  many  places  is  entirely 
gone.    Blue  grass  appears  to  have  suffered  the  most  and  is  their  favorite  food. 

"  Hogs  and  chickens  are  devouring  vast  numbers  of  the  worms.  The  only 
crop  injured,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  oats  and  only  certain  fields  of  these. 

"About  one  half  the  fields  in  my  neighborhood  are  attacked. 

"In  some  places  the  grasshoppers  are  doing  almost  if  not  quite  as  much 
injury.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  oat  fields  adjoin  meadows 
recently  cut." 

The  following  brief  history  of  this  not  uncommon  pest  may  be  of  interest: 
"The  perfect  insect  is  a  light  brownish  or  fawn  colored  moth.    The  female 

deposits  her  eggs  in  spring,  usually  between  the  folded  sides  of  a  dry  blade  of 

grass. 

"The  eggs  hatch  in  about  ten  days  and  the  worm,  unless  very  abundant, 
has  much  the  same  habit  as  the  well  known  cut  worm. 

"When  very  numerous  they  acquire  the  marching  habit.  Wet  springs,  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  more  dry  summers,  appear  to  be  lavorable  to  their  rapid  mul- 
tiplication.   They  are  seldom  abundant  any  two  consecutive  years. 

"When  so  abundant  as  to  invade  any  particular  locality  crops  may  be  saved 
by  plowing  trenches  in  front  of  the  marching  hosts,  and  in  these  scatteiing 
freshly  cut  June  grass  or  red  top,  sprinkling  the  same  with  a  solution  of  Paris 
green.    The  worms  are  very  voracious  and  are  readily  poisoned. 


REPORT  ON  WEEDS. 


There  are  few  objects  in  nature  better  understood,  in  a  general  way,  than 
that  class  of  plants  denominated  weeds.  Yet  definite  and  correct  knowledge 
regarding  the  history,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  of  these  intruders  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

In  former  reports  the  Station  has  given  a  full  description  of  many  of  the 
worst  species  and  has  treated  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Methods  by  which  weeds  are  disseminated  and  propagated. 

2.  Habit  of  growth  and  duration  of  life. 

3.  The  best  methods  of  destruction. 

The  investigations  the  past  year  have  included  the  following  additiorial 
points : 

1.  Adaptability  of  weeds  to  certain  soils. 

2.  A  classifird  list  of  the  weedy  plants  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  this,  descriptive  notes  of  some  of  the  more  troublesome  and 
least  known  species  are  given,  also  some  further  observations  on  the  pro- 
lificacy of  certain  weedy  plants. 

WEEDS  ON  DIFFERENT  SOILS. 

A  very  little  observation  shows  that  different  plants  are  partial  to  some  par- 
ticular variety  of  soil. 

It  is  true  that  many  species  have  a  wide  range  and  are  found  under  a  great 
variety  of  condiiions,  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
growth  of  weeds  is  very  largely  affected  by  differences  of  soil  alone.  That  is, 
clays,  limestones,  sands,  peats,  and  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these,  which 
goes  under  the  common  name  of  a  loamy  soil,  will  each  produce  some  weeds 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  weedy  plants  of  the  State  are  distributed,  according  to  soil,  nearly  as 


follows : 

Weeds  of  clays,  About  10  per  cent. 

Weeds  of  limestones,  About  20  per  cent. 

Weeds  of  sandy  soils,  About  15  per  cent. 

Weeds  of  peats  or  vegetable  moulds,  About  15  per  cent. 

Weeds  of  mixed  loams,  About  40  per  cent. 


The  different  kinds  of  soil  just  mentioned  not  only  present  different  species 
of  weeds,  but  produce  them  in  different  proportions,  as  regards  quantity  or 
number  of  individuals. 

As  a  rule,  the  weeds  of  clays  and  sandy  soils  are  neither  so  plentiful  nor  so 
luxuriant  as  those  of  limestones  and  mixed  loams,  hence  they  are  less  trouble- 
some. Our  loams,  which  are  usually  the  most  fertile  soils,  naturally  produce  a 
greater  abundance  and  a  greater  variety  of  weeds  than  soils  of  a  less  product- 
ive character. 

Whether  a  soil  be  poor  or  rich,  weeds  by  occupying  space  and  appropriating 
food,  lessen  the  yield  of  crops. 

1 8  EX  ST 
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It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  allowing  weeds  to  perfect  their 
seeds,  they  cause  still  greater  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  besides  preparing  the  way 
for  their  reappearance. 

The  classified  list  of  weeds  appended  to  this  report  contains  some  suggestive 
notes  as  to  the  habits  and  localities  of  the  different  species. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Life  is  a  constant  struggle  for  existence.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  vegetable 
as  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  weak  succumb  and  only  the  fittest  survive, 
and  to-day  the  farmer  has  to  contecd  with  the  weeds  that  have  been  combatted 
with  plow,  with  scythe  and  with  hoe,  and  have  survived  and  multiplied  their 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  crops  have  been  given  every  opportunity 
to  grow  until  they  have  been  brought  to  the  present  h'gh  state  of  perfection. 
If  the  issue  between  the  weeds  and  farm  crops  as  to  which  shall  occupy  the 
land  is  left  to  be  settled  by  them,  the  weeds  invariably  come  off  victors. 

In  order  to  make  preparation  for  a  battle,  one  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  s'rength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  more  thorough  our  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  weeds  against  which  we  are  to  battle  the  more 
efficacious  should  be  the  blows  we  deal. 

There  are  three  points  concerning  weeds  that  are  of  the  deepest  practical 
interest  to  the  farmer,  viz.:  How  the  weeds  get  on  the  farm;  the  character 
and  amount  of  injury  they  are  likely  to  cause;  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  following  descriptive  notes  have  bee^  prepared  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  desire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  particular 
species  mentioned,  and  with  which  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  may  sooner  or 
later  have  to  contend. 

The  seeds  of  scores  of  species  of  foreign  plants  are  emptied  upon  oar  shores 
each  year  in  the  ballast  deposits  left  about  our  principal  sea-ports  by  vessels 
from  foreign  countries, — largely  from  Europe,  but  also  from  many  other  coun- 
tries. A  great  many  come  as  impurities  in  seeds  purchased  in  loreign  coun- 
tries, and  in  straw,  chaff,  hay,  etc.,  used  for  packing  many  kinds  of  goods 
shipped  here.  Still,  others  are  imported  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  supply  a  real  or  supoosed  need,  and  afterwards  abandoned  or  allowed  to 
escape  and  become  troublesome  weeds. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  OF  TROUBLESOME  SPECIES. 

Wild  Parsnip  {Pastinaca  saliva,  L. ) 

Ttoot  biennial,  spindle-shaped,  hard  or  fleshy,  acrid,  poisonous.  Plant  light  or 
yellowish-green,  two  to  six  feet  high,  stem  furrowed  or  grooved,  somewhat  hranch- 
ing,  mostly  along  the  upper  part.  Leaves  downy  beneath,  somewhat  shining  a')ove, 
pinnate  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets  two  to  four  inches  lonp',  mcisely 
toothed,  rather  blunt  pointed,  3nd  a  terminal  petiolulste  odd  leiiiiet,  three-lobed. 
The  small  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  large  umbels  or  tlat-topped  clusters,  terminat- 
ing the  stem  and  branciies,  the  latter  usually  rising:  as  hijih  as,  or  above  fhe  end  of 
the  stem.  There  is  no  involucre  nor  involucel.  The  five  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  very 
sm«li  or  wanting.  The  yellow  petals  are  broadly  lance-shaped,  the  long  slender 
point  rolled  inward.  The  fruit  is  thin,  flatly  coniprcG8"<l,  and  consists  of  two  oval 
disk  iike  seeds,  with  broad  wing  like  margins.  Between  the  tliread-likc  ribs  on  the 
side  of  the  seed  are  yellowish-green  channels  marked  with  slender  purplish  lines — 
the  oil  tubf's.  Blooms  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  first  fruit  ripens  in  August. 
Native  ,01  Earope. 

This  is  merely  a  degenerate  form  of  the  garden  parsnip,  escaped  from  the 
gardens  and  "run  wild." 

The  root  has  become  dwindled  in  size,  hard,  branching  and  poisonous.  It 
is  very  prolific;  19,000  seeds  were  counted  upon  a  single  large  plant,  and  two 
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smaller  plants  bore  4,834  and  8,080  seeds  respectively.  These  are  carried  by- 
streams  and  rivers  so  that  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  the  plant  has  become  a 
great  pest;  sometimes  when  left  to  itself  it  takes  complete  possession  of  por- 
tions of  the  land.  It  can  not  be  exterminated  without  the  closest  attention 
being  given  to  keeping  it  mowed  or  plowed  under  so  that  it  cannot  develope 
leaves  or  ripen  seeds.  Its  rapid  multiplication  along  railroads  and  public  high- 
ways is  frequently  the  cause  of  unmeasured  trouble  on  the  adjoining  farms,  to 
which  it  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way. 

The  State  law  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  along  the  public  roads  and  rail- 
roads should  no  longer  be  a  dead  letter,  as  it  now  is  in  so  many  districts,  then 
there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint  from  this  and  many  other  useless 
weeds. 

Thorny  or  Spiny  Amaranth.    Army  "Weed  {Amarantus  spinosus,  L.) 

An  annual,  growing  one  to  three  feet  high,  bushy-branched  ;  stem  smooth,  often 
reddish  or  purple.  Leaves  dull  green,  one  to  two  inches  long,  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  petiole  about  as  long  as  the  leaves;  margins  entire.  At 
the  axil  of  each  leaf  is  a  pair  of  sharp,  straight,  slender  spines,  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  greenish-yellow,  the  fertile  ones  in 
globular  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  sterile  in  terminal  and  sub-term- 
inal spikes.  Fruit  a  small,  hard  and  polished  seed  of  a  brown  color  and  enclosed 
within  a  thin  membranous  covering.  Blooms  in  August;  fruit  ripens  in  October. 
Native  of  India. 

This  vile  foreigner  was  introduced  into  many  parts  of  Southern  Ohio  from  the 
South  during  the  civil  war,  whence  the  name,  Army  Weed,"  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known  in  those  localities.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  towns, 
and  the  seeds  were  carried  into  the  surrounding  country  in  the  mud,  clinging 
to  the  wheels  of  vehicles  and  in  manure  hauled  out  and  spread  upon  the  fields. 
The  seed  possesses  great  vitality,  and  will  pass  through  animals  uninjured. 
Stock  will  not  feed  upon  it  and  the  spines  makes  it  so  disagreeable  that  they 
will  seldom  graze  among  it. 

The  plants  are  not  difficult  to  kill,  and  mowing  about  the  time  of  coming 
into  bloom  destroys  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  eradicate  were  it  not 
that  the  seeds  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time  without  germinating,  or 
until  the  conditions  are  favorable.  A  little  care  for  a  few  years  in  removing 
all  plants  before  any  of  the  seeds  ripen,  will  gradually  rid  a  place  of  them. 

Wild  Mustard.    Bl.^ck  Mustard.    Yellow  Blow  (Sinapis  nigra,  L.) 

Annual,  two  to  six  feet  high;  stem  round,  smooth,  much  branched.  Leaves  scab- 
rous, petiolate ;  the  lower  ones  variously  lyrate  with  a  large  terminal  lobe,  and  dent- 
ate ;  the  upper  ones  narrow,  entire,  drooping.  Flowers  in  slender  racemes,  cruci- 
form, about  half  an  inch  acrops,  the  sepals  and  peta's  sulphur-yellow.  Pods  one-half 
to  one  inch  long,  smooth,  somewhat  four-angled,  closely  appressed  to  the  stem,  about 
five-seeded.  Seeds  small,  globous,  various  sha  iesof  brown  to  nearly  black.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.    Seeds  ripen  in  August.    Introduced  from  Europe. 

From  the  seeds  of  this,  and  another  species  {S.  alba^  L.),  not  generally 
escaped  from  cultivation,  is  prepared  the  well  known  condiment,  mustard ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  eaten  as  greens.  It  has  escaped  from  culti- 
vation and  become  a  great  nuisance  in  the  streets  of  villages,  along  roadsides, 
in  cultivated  fields,  in  spring  barley  and  oats,  and  in  other  places.  Like  most 
annuals,  if  cut  to  the  ground  about  the  time  of  blooming  it  is  killed,  and  a  very 
few  seasons  of  clean  culture  eradicates  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  which  it  is 
spreading,  however,  indicates  a  shameful  lack  of  interest  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  farmers  into  whose  neighborhoods  it  is  now  making  such  inroads.  It 
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is  not  so  prolific  as  many  of  the  weedy  plants,  average  plants  producing  2,000 
to  3,000  seeds.  On  large  specimen  found  this  year  on  the  Univerity  farm  over 
31,000  seeds  were  lound. 

Horse-weed.    Butter-weed.    Mare's  tail.    Colt'8-tail.  Mule's-tail 

{Engeron  canadense,  L  ) 

Annual,  six  inches  to  eight  feet  high— commonly  two  to  four  feet  high  on  ordinary 
soils.  S  em  erect,  furrowed,  branching,  wand-Jike  ;  whole  plant  brisily-hairy.  Leaves 
one  to  four  inches  long,  sessile,  lance  hnear,  rough  margined,  mostly  entire,  the  low- 
er ones  sparing'y  toothed,  and  those  from  the  root  cut-lobed.  Heads  of  flower  nu- 
merous, small,  cylinorical,  racemose  upon  the  branches  ?nd  constituting  an  oblong 
panicle.  Rays  numerous,  white,  inconspicuous ;  pappus  sin  pie,  long ;  seeds  (akenes) 
small.  Blooms  in  August  and  September,  and  the  first  seeus  ripen  in  Sepiember. 
Native  of  the  United  States. 

Although  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  United  States,  this  weed  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  all  pans  of  Ohio.  The  high  waters  of  1882  and  1883  left  it 
on  farms  in  the  southern  part  Oj  the  State  where  it  was  before  unknown.  It  is 
very  troublesome  in  lawns  and  pastures,  and  scmeiime  imes  in  meaduws  and 
cultivated  fields,  and  is  a  very  unsightly  plant  in  waste  places.  Its  hairiness 
gives  it  a  dirty,  hoary  appearance.  Not  only  is  it  common  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  it  is  said,  in  other  regions.  On  a  very  sterile 
soil  it  will  grow  a  tew  inches  high  and  ripen  seeds,  and  on  rich  land  grows  very 
large.  Mowing  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  blooming  will  kill  it,  and  if  none 
are  permitted  to  mature  seeds,  it  requires  but  two  or  mree  years  to  rid  a  place 
of  it. 

May  Weed.    Dog  Fennel  {Maruta  cotula,  DC.) 

Annual,  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  erect,  smooth  or  somewhat  pilose,  leafy,  much 
branched,  diffuse.  Leaves  al  enxate,  one  to  three  inches  long,  twice  to  thrice  divided 
into  numerous  short,  narrow,  flat,  poii  ted  st  grnente.  Flowers  nuraen  us,  in  heads 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  on  long  pubps^ent  peduncles,  terminating  the  branches. 
Involucre  hemispherical ;  scales  many,  the  margins  wijitish.  Ray  flowers  neutral ; 
rays  white,  about  fourteen,  spreading  at  first,  but  soon  reflexe(l.  Disk  flowers  yel- 
low, perfect.  Receptacle  ronical  or  sub-cylindrical,  chafly,  at  least  at  the  summit, 
with  bristly  pales  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Seeds  (akene8)'inversely  conical  or  ob- 
long, smooth  or  sightly  tuberculate  in  linfs,  libbed.  Pappus  none,  or  a  minute 
disk.  Blooms  from  June  until  frost.  Fiuit  ripen  from  August  until  frost.  Intro- 
duced from  Europe. 

This  is  an  acrid,  strongly  fetid  weed,  common  in  waste  places,  preferring 
dry,  rather  compact  soils  It  is  not  very  troublesome  in  cultivated  fields,  but 
forms  large  patches  in  farm-yards,  pastures,  along  lanes  ai^d  roadways.  Farm 
animals  will  not  feed  upon  it,  but  it  is  sometimes  accidentally  eaten  by  cows 
grazing  among  it,  and  imparts  a  bitter  taste  to  the  milk.  It  is  said  to  be 
annoying  to  flies  and  some  other  insects.  It  branches  so  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  that  it  is  diffiult  to  mow  close  enough  to  kill  it.  If  cut  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  it  is  destroyed.  Cultivation  soon  eradicates  it.  It 
grows  in  situations  difficult  to  reach  by  cultivation,  and  is  thus  ;jllowed  to  mul- 
tiply in  localit  es  where  once  established. 

PROLIFICACY  OF  WEEDS. 

The  examination  into  the  fecundity  of  weedy  plants  was  continued  with  the 
results  recorded  below.  In  most  cases  plants  were  taken  that  had  fairly  favor- 
ably conditions  for  development,  so  that  the  number  of  seeds  given  may  be 
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regarded  as  rather  above  the  average  as  they  ordinarily  grow.  Where  plants 
of  extraordinary  growth  were  taken,  it  is  so  stated  in  the  notes  upon  it.  Not 
until  we  learn  something  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  seeds  produced  by  some 
of  our  weedy  plants,  can  we  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  adage, 
"  One  year's  seeding  m  kes  seven  year's  weeding  " 

The  seeds  upon  two  plants  of  Wild  Parsnip  (Pastinaca  sativa,  L.)  were 
counted,  and  found  to  be  8,080  and  4,831  respectively.  A  large  plant  bore 
19,000  seeds. 

A  plant  of  Pepper  Grass  or  Tongue  Grass  {Leptdium  Virs^inkum,  L.),  a  little 
above  the  average  size,  bore  13,500  siHcles  or  seed  pods,  each  of  which  con- 
tamed  two  seeds,  making  a  total  of  27.000  seeds  as  the  product  of  the  plant. 

A  rather  large  plant  of  Sour  Dock,  Curly  Dock,  Narrow  Dock  or  "  Greens" 
{^Rumex  crispits^  L.)  bore  36,900  seeds. 

Upon  one  plant  of  Shepherd's  Parse  {Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Moench)  were 
found  3,100  silicles,  containing  an  average  oi  25  seeds  each, — ascertained  by 
taking  20  silicles  from  the  plant  at  random,  and  counting  the  seeds  in  eadh, — 
making  77, '^00  the  total  number  of  seeds  produced.  Another  plant  bore  2,500 
silicles,  or  62,500  seeds,  the  average  number  of  seeds  per  silicle  being  the 
same  in  both  plants. 

A  plant  of  Bearded  Plantain  (Plantaga  arisiaia,  Mx.),  a  species  recently  in- 
troduced from  the  West  in  grass  seed,  and  now  spreading  rapidly  in  meadows, 
bore  4,240  seeds. 

A  very  large  specimen  of  Bur-dock  {Lappa  major ^  G^rtn.),  found  at  the  in- 
tersection of  two  streets  in  Columbus  was  1\  feet  high,  and  the  branches  spread 

9  feet.  It  bore  720  large  heads  of  flowers,  likely  to  produce  the  average  number 
of  seeds;  and  364  smaller  heads,  not  mature  enough  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  seeds  that  they  might  produce.  The  average  number  of  seeds  (akenes)  pro- 
duced bj  each  head,  determined  the  previous  season,  was  556,  making  a  total  of 
400,328  seeds  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  the  plant  being  a  biennial. 

The  Bristly  Fox-tail  Grass  (Setaria  glauca,  Beauv.),  also  known  by  the  names 
of  Barn  Grass,  Summer  Grass,  Pigeon  Grass,  etc.,  is  very  prolific.  Eighty- 
.  two  spikes  of  seeds  were  found  upon  one  plant.    The  number  of  seeds  upon 

10  spikes  were  counted.  The  largest  number  found  was  387,  and  the  smallest 
number  87,  there  being  many  immature  seeds  on  the  latter,  not  included  in 
the  number  given.  The  average  number  of  seeds  per  spike  was  237.8,  giving 
a  total  of  19,499  seeds  for  the  whole  plant. 

A  large  specimen  of  Green  Fox  tail  Grass  or  Bottle  Grass  {Setarta  virtdis, 
Beauv.)  had  on  it  149  spikes.  The  largest  number  of  seeds  found  on  one 
spike  was  555,  the  smallest  number  90,  and  the  average  309.  The  total  num- 
ber was  thus  estimated  to  be  46,041  sseds. 

Upon  a  large  plant  of  Hedge  Mustard  (Sisymbrium  officinale.  Scop.)  1,668 
siliques  or  seeds  pods  were  found,  containing  an  average  of  14.2  seeds  each, 
or  23.685  seeds  on  the  plant.  The  largest  number  of  seeds  found  in  one 
silique  was  20 ;  the  smallest  number  was  8. 

A  large  plant  of  Wild  Mustard  {Sin<ypis  ?iigra,  L.)  was  found  to  bear  6,864 
siliques.  The  largest  number  of  seeds  per  sihque  was  8,  and  the  smallest 
number  1;  the  average  was  4.6,  the  total  number  thus  shown  to  be  31,574 
seeds. 

A  large  Common  Plantain  {Plantago  major,  L.)  bore  33  spikes  each  having 
from  139  to  448  pyxes,  and  each  pyxis  containing  from  two  to  six  seeds.  The 
average  number  of  seeds  per  pyxis  was  4  5  and  the  average  number  of  pyxes 
per  spike  293.4,  the  total  number  of  seeds  per  plant  being  43,569. 

A  specimen  of  Motherwort  {Leonurus  cardiaca^  L.)  consisted  of  11  stalks 
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with  360  to  3,432  seeds  on  each  stalk,  or  an  average  of  1,701  per  stalk.  The 
total  number  of  seeds  was  18,711. 

LIST  OF  THE  PLANTS  OF  OHIO  WHICH  GENERALLY  APPEAR  AS  WEEDS. 

The  following  list  of  the  weedy  plants  of  the  State  is  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Weeds  that  are  universally  injurious. 

2.  Weeds  that  are  usually  troublesome. 

'6.     Weeds  that  are  occasionally  troublesome. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.-  (1)  Native  species.  (2)  Intro- 
duced species. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  first  class,  which  includes 
the  worst  weeds  of  the  State,  are  introduced  species. 

The  most  general  of  the  common  names  by  which  the  weeds  are  known  are 
given  in  the  first  column.  The  botanical  or  scientific  name  of  each  species  is 
given  in  the  middle  column.  In  the  last  column  are  recorded  the  soils  and 
situations  in  which  the  weeds  chit  fly  occur. 
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REPORT  ON  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 


The  following  condensed  notes  are  the  result  of  observations  and  tests  made 
at  the  Station  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  hey  are  published  in 
response  to  frequent  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  the  management  of  ornamental  grounds. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

is  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  in-door  use  and  home  decoration.  The  essen- 
tial requisite  for  success  is  to  allow  our  plants  all  the  needful  light,  air  and 
warmth  ard  protect  them  from  the  dry  heat,  injurious  gases,  etc.,  on  one 
hand,  and  from  undue  cold  on  the  other. 

A  bow  or  bay  window  with  a  southern  or  south-eastern  exposure  is  most  suit- 
able for  house  plants. 

GENERAL  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  CORRECT  MANAGEMENT  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

I.    If  possible,  get  good,  slrong,  healthy  plants  to  start  with. 
II.    Do  not  over-crowd  your  plants.    Better  keep  a  ftw  well,  than  to 
have  a  larger  number  poorly  cared  for. 

III.  Give  house  plants  as  much  light  as  possible  during  the  day,  and 

darkness  with  a  lower  temperature  at  night. 
Plants  require  rest.    A  uniform  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  in  the  daytime 
and  40°  to  45°  at  night  will  give  the  best  results. 

Turning  plants  towards  the  light,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  regularly. 

IV.  Besides  light,  house  plants  require  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Ventilation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
V.    A  proper  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  both  roots  and  top. 
A  dry  soil  or  a  dry  atmosphere  is  fatal.    The  objecc  of  watering  is  at  least 
two-fold:    (1)  It  supplies  plant  food,  or  elements  of  fertility  contained  in 
itself.    (2)  It  converts  the  plant  food,  or  nourishment  of  the  soil,  into  a  liquid 
form  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

The  roots  of  plants  should  be  kept  moiit,  not  v/et. 

Where  the  drainage  is  the  most  perfect  plants  will  generally  be  the  healthiest 
and  will  need  watering  the  oftenest. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  WATERING  PLANTS. 

Rain  wai^er  is  better  than  spring  or  v/ell  water.  Hard  water  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  hartshorn  or  a  little  soda,— a  small  nug- 
get about  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  every  gallon  of  water  used. 

Time.— -Morning  is  best.,  next  the  evening.  Never  water  house  plants  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  them. 

The  supply  of  water  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
plant. 

The  condition  of  the  plant  and  of  the  surface  soil  is  the  best  guide. 
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Never  give  water  when  the  soil  is  moist  to  the  touch. 

Nearly  all  plants  require  more  water  when  in  bloom  than  at  any  other  time ; 
they  require  more  in  a  warm  temperature  than  in  a  cold;  more  when  in  a  state 
of  active  growth  than  when  at  rest. 

Plants  in  open  rooms  usually  require  water  once  a  day,  and  some  that  de- 
light in  moisture,  need  it  twice. 

All  plants  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  day,  with  intect  to  water,  if 
that  is  necessary.  Experience  alone  can  determine  the  proper  amount  to  give 
each  plant. 

Cleanliness — The  leaves  of  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  dust,  hence  fre- 
quent washings  are  absolutely  essential. 

Never  wet  the  flowers  of  a  plant  nor  allow  drops  of  water  to  stand  on  the 
leaves  in  the  sunshine. 

Never  allow  water  to  stand  in  the  saucers  of  the  pots,  unless  the  plants  are 
semi-aquatic. 

INSECT  ENEMIES — HOW  TO  DESTROY  THEM. 

Th*  Red  Spider.  It  is  only  found  where  the  air  is  dry,  hot  and  close. 
Remedies — 1.  Correct  the  conditions  that  favor  its  development.  2.  Syringe 
with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap ;  one-fourth  pound  soap  to  two  gallons  water. 
3.  Dust  with  finely  ground  red  (Cayenne^  Deooer.  4.  Boil  one  ounce  of 
Qua-sia  wood  in  three  pints  of  water,  until  but  a  quart  remains.  When  luke- 
warm apply  to  every  Icdi  vvitli  a  sponge  or  brush.  Let  the  plant  stand  fifteen 
minutes  then  wash  with  pure  water. 

The  Aphis  ox  ''■Green  Fly^''  Small  green  plant  lice  which  multiply  rapid'y 
and  injure  plants  by  sucking  their  juices.  Remedies — Sprinkling  wi  h  tobacco 
water,  or  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap.    Smoking  with  tobacco  stems. 

The  Scale  Insect.  Remedy — Frequent  washing  with  soap  suds.  Use  a  st'ff 
brush. 

Thrips.    Remedy — Tobacco  smoke. 

HANGING  BASKETS 

form  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  styles  of  window  gardening.  They  are 
usually  round,  and  are  made  of  wire,  earthen-ware  or  rustic  work,  i.  e.,  the 
rough  and  gnarled  roots  and  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  soil  need  in  no  way  differ  from  that  for  pUnts  growing  in  pots.  It  may 
be  less  rich,  and  for  some  plants  should  be,  or  they  will  outgrow  their  space. 

Only  certain  kinds  of  plants  are  suitable  for  hanging  baskets.  They  should 
be  of  low.  compact  growth,  to  cover  the  surface,  or  of  a  drooping  or  trailing 
habit  to  hang  over  the  sides.    The  following  are  among  the  best: 

I.  Low  upright  plants  for  center  — Coleus,  Achyranthes,  Geranium,  Cen] 
taurea,  Sedum,  Primula,  Cerastium,  Pyrethrum. 

II.  DroGptng  or  trailing  plants  for  edge  — Vinca  (Common  Periwinkle), 
Lobelia,  Lysimachia  (Moneywort),  Tradescantia  (Wandering  Jew),  Linaria 
(Coliseum  Ivy),  Maurandia,  Saxifragas,  Ice  Plant,  Solanum. 

CLIMBING  VINES. 

The  English  Ivy  {Hedera  helix)  is  one  of  the  mist  popular  ornamental  plants 
of  the  window  garden.  The  ease  of  culture,  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  ever- 
green character  all  combine  to  make  it  a  favorite. 

It  requires  a  rich  soil  and  a  good  supply  of  moisture.  It  is  not  very  sensi- 
tive to  changes  of  light  and  is  well  suited  for  hall-ways  or  rooms  not  well 
heated.    Like  other  plants,  however,  it  thrives  best  in  a  uniform  temperature. 
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Perhaps  the  most  successful  u-e  of  the  Ivy  I's  in  the  hanging  basket.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  lircorating  picture  frames,  etc. 

The  Insh  Ivy  {Hedera  Canorunsis)  i>  sliKli'iy  l^r^er  than  the  English.  Its 
leaves  are  5-lobed.  It  will  thrive  in  a  cco'.  sV  -dj  ard  close  ro{  m.  Too  great 
exposure  lo  the  heat  of  ihe  si  n  will  cau^e  the  haves  to  turn  purple. 

German  Ivy  {Sen e do  scavdtfis) — This  g'O^NS  much  more  rap  dly  than  the 
Hederas.  Ii  nas  Jighier  green  ieavts,  is  entirely  Iree  frcm  instcts  and  very 
easv  to  propagate. 

Linaria  cymbalaria  {Coliseum  or  K'7iihvorfh  Ivy). — Smaller,  stems  slender 
and  purplish.  Fjowers  small.  Ir  gri  ws  in  cracks  and  cievxts  of  old  build- 
ings.   There  are  ovi  r  50  varieties  t  f  the  above  meniiontd  three  kind>  of  Ivy. 

(1)  .  CobcB.i  scandens  {f*ohmonac((B)  — N^med  in  honor  of  Co^  o,  a  Spanish 
priest  who  first  otscribt  d  it.  It  is  piop^  gated  tiihcr  In  m  setds  or  cuttings. 
It  requires  a  hig>^  degree  (  f  war-i  th,  a  nght,  rich  soil  artd  p'enty  of  water. 

(2)  7 he  Passion  Fiowt-r  {Paisifiora  lOH' ul  a)  Pnsijloraccce.  —  !t  thrives  best 
in  a  light,  tertue  soil  aiic  requires  pitniy  cf  sun  ight.  \i  iti  easily  mjared  by 
over  watering. 

i    Co  'citica  '\ 

(3)  .    Morning  Glory  {IpomXii)  \    linilhita    >  Convvhvlacca. 

h  dr  to  ceil  ) 

(4)  .  Smilax  {MyrsiphyVitm  asparagoiJcs)  Lil  aace  — It  is  a  bnlb  and  requires 
a  riuh,  sard,  and  ra  her  n  oisi  st  il  to  giow  ii  to  [.erftction.  What  are  usuahy 
taken  for  laves  of  fhe  Stniljx  are  simply  me'amf rphoseO  brai  cties. 

(5)  .  Ndsnirtium  (Trofoi  lum)  Geran  aace  —  A  large  group  of  cleg:ant  grow- 
ing, profuse  bloofiung  climbers.  I  he  fuur  principal  .'ptc  es  are:  Troj  jeolum 
major,  Tro^aeoium  minus,  Iro^aeclum  loLiannum,  Ticpaeolum  peregiinum, 
(Cana  y  Bi  d  Flower) 

Each  sp  (is  is  dui  itd  into  a  large  number  of  larieties, 

(6)  .  Man  anal). — An  elt  gant  climlur  g  perei  n  al  belorgirg  to  the  order 
Scrophuh'riacKE.  N  nn  d  m  lienor  ot  Dr.  Maur^^r  dy,  the  bot^n  cal  professor 
at  Cartht^pena.    The  m(  st  inipfirtant  ^prcies  is  AJvii'uvdia  BarcLiyana. 

(7)  Thunbergia  — An  orn -mental  climber  belonging  to  ihe  order  Acatk- 
thactCB.    Dedicated  to  Thunbtrg,  a  great  botanicdl  traveler. 

CLIMBING.  VINES  FOR  THE  B  vLCONY  OR    PI  AZZ.\. 

There  are  few  ornamental  plants  more  desirable  than  our  hardy  perennial 
climbers,  'i  hey  are  in  valuable  for  covering  porches,  arbors,  old  s.umps,  trees^ 
walls,  rot  ks,  etc 

Tne  f  'llOAing  list  comprises  those  best  adapted  to  this  climate  : 
,  1.    Virginia  Creeper  or  Am.  Ivy  {^Ampilop  /s)  i^VitaCtCe.) 

2.  Wistaiia  {L  guminoio;.) 

3.  Honeysuckle  {Lonic-ra')  {capti  oliacoes.) 
4r    'Ihe  lrunp.nV.ue  {hi^nonia.) 

5     The  Trumue^  Creep  r  (  'Jec  ni  f.) 

6.  Dutchman's  P  pe  {Arnlihcfaa  ) 

7.  Clematis  {A  diu?  cnlafi ce  ) 

8.  Akebia,  LatdiZib  Imcc) 

The  J  smine  and  cinnbu'^  Roses  might  be  added  to  this  list.  The  above 
list  of  Climbers  are  ali  h^rdy. 

FLOWERING  BUI  BS. 

Botnnicolly,  a  bu:b'' is  an  enlaiged  underground  stem,  or  a  permanent 
bud  with  ficsriy  scales. 

14  EX  ST 
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Though  usually  considered  a  root,  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  seed. 
Structurally,  bulbs  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  The  coated  (Hyacinth)  (Onion),  etc. — Those  which  have  wide  scales 
folding  around  each  other. 

2.  The  scaly  (Lily). — Which  consist  of  narrow  fleshy  scales  united  at  the 
base. 

3.  The  solid  (Gladiolus)  (Crocus),  etc. — Those  consisting  of  a  white  solid 
farinaceous  mass.  Popularly,  any  solid,  spherical,  underground  stem  is  called 
a  '-'bulb:' 

Bulbs  may  be  divided  into  two  geographical  classes,  viz:  (1).  Holland 
Bulbs;  (2).  Cape  Bulbs.    The  comprises  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Crocus, 

Snowdrop,  Gonquil,  Narcissus,  Iris  and  Fritallaria. 

The  second  ^t/^zj-j- comprises  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Agapanthus,  Oxalis,  Nerine, 
Ixias,  Tigridia. 

THE  HYACINTH. 

Selection  of  Bulbs. — They  should  be  clean^  nearly  spherical,  hard  and  heavy, 
with  smooth  skin,  not  appearing  scaly. 

Size  is  no  criterion  of  quality. — Single  varieties  are  usually  best. 

Caution. — Do  not  buy  cheap  or  ''mixed"  bulbs,  neither  those  that  are  very 
liigh-priced  on  account  of  scarcity.  Good  bulbs  cannot  be  had  at  much  less 
lhan  three  dollars  per  dozen. 

Flowering  Bulbs. — A  list  of  those  suited  for  the  window  garden. 

1.  Tulip  {Tulipa)  iyLiliaaoe). — Asia.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  both 
:a;ingle  and  double.  The  single  are  the  handsomer.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.: 

(a)  Bizzares. — Ground  color,  yellow. 

(b)  Rose. — Variegated  with  crisom,  pink  and  scarlet. 

(c)  Byblomen. — Marked  with  black,  lilac,  purple. 

2.  Narcissus. — A  large  genus  of  Amaryllidaceoe.  The  principal  species  are 
■JV.  pseudo,  N.  jonquilla,  N.  polyanthns. 

3.  Crocus  {Iridaceoe). — S.  Europe. 

4.  Snowdrop  (^Galanthns)  {Amaryllidacece). — Europe. 

5.  Iris  (Flower  de  Luce)  {Iridaceoe). — Species  cultivated  for  orament  mostly, 
^rom  Europe. 

6.  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  {Ranunculacece) , 

7.  Cyclamen  {PrimulacecB). — Europe. 

8.  Scilla  (Squill)  {Ziliaceos}.— Europe. 
^.    Amaryllis  (Amaryllidaceo;). — Africa. 

10.  Lily  (Zilium)  (Liliace^s). — Asia. 

11.  Lilly  of  the  Valley  (^Conrallarid)  (^Liliacece) , — Am. 

12.  Agapanthus  {{Liliacece). — S.  Africa. 

13.  Tuberose  (Polyanthes)  (^Amaryllidacece). — Africa. 

The  most  important  rule  in  bulb-culture  is,  grow  the  foliage  well.  The  stronger 
^"amd  more  vigorous  the  leaves,  the  stronger  will  be  the  bulb,  and  consequently 
tijhe  larger  and  liner  the  bloom. 

Flowering  bulbs  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  insects  seldom  attack  them. 
A  list  comprising  some  of  the  least  expensive  and  most  easily  managed  plants 
-€©r  windo  >v  culture  : 

Calla.  Hyacinth  and  other  Bulbs. 

Cyclamen.  Geraniums. 
Chrysanthemums.  Heliotropes. 
Chinese  Primrose.  Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsia.  Azaleas. 
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The  above  will  grow  freely  and  flower  in  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees 
at  night,  with  15  or  20  degrees  higher  during  the  day. 

A  list  of  plants  somewhat  more  expensive,  more  difficult  of  cultivation  and 
requiring  a  higher  temper  temperature  : 

Bourrardias.  Poinsettias.  Stephanotis. 

Begonias.  Lycopodiums.  Orchids. 

Euphorbias.  Tuberoses.  Ferns. 

The  above  thrive  best  in  a  humid  atmosphere.  Temperature  60  degrees  at 
night,  with  15  or  20  degrees  higher  during  the  day. 

OUT-DOOR  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

I.    Extent  and  Condition  of  Grounds. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  American  flower  gardens  is  that  they  are  too 
large,  and  not  sufficiently  cared  for.  No  one  should  have  more  ground  in  an 
ornamental  garden  than  he  can  keep  in  the  very  highest  sta'e  of  cultivation. 

Excellence  affords  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  while  failure  or  a  partial  success 
is  a  source  of  mortification  and  pain. 

THE  LAWN. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  home  than  a  fine,  well  kept 
lawn,  and  the  importance  of  ''grasses"  as  agents  of  decoration  and  ornament 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Grass  in  the  shape  of  a  well  kept  lawn  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet  the 
loveliest  element  in  every  landscape  scene. 

The  essential  requisites  for  a  perfect  lawn  may  be  divided  into  the  four 
following  heads : 

1 .  A  deep,  rich  soil  with  a  carefully  prepared  seed  bed. 

2.  A  proper  selection  of  grasses. 

3.  Thorough  mulching  of  the  ground  after  seeding. 

4.  Frequent  watering  and  mowing ;  weeding  when  necessary. 

Good  lawns  are  often  spoiled  by  making  unnecessary  walks  and  drives,  and 
by  excessive  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Grass  will  not  grow  thriftily  in 
dense  shade,  and  no  lawn  can  look  well  cut  up  by  numerous  walks  and  drives. 

Good  lawn  grasses  must  answer  the  following  requirements : 

1.  They  should  combine  the  finest  possible  leaf  growth  with  a  capability  of 
renewal  under  constant  cutting. 

2.  They  should  possess  the  power  of  intimate  weaving  one  with  the  other  so  as  to 
form  a  stiff  sod. 

3.  The  different  varieties  should  grow  with  equal  rapidity  so  as  to  preserve  the 
same  height. 

4.  They  should  occupy  the  ground  so  completely  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants. 

The  seeding  of  a  lawn  should  be  done  in  early  spring,  the  ground  having 
been  thoroughly  prepared  the  previous  autumn.  After  sowing  the  seed  cover 
the  surface  an  inch  deep  with  fine  stable  manure.  This  is  needed  as  shade 
and  mulch. 

If  the  work  is  well  done,  the  lawn  will  look  well  by  the  last  of  June,  and 
require  cutting  by  that  time.  Some  weeds  will  naturally  appear.  The  annuals 
being  frequently  cut  off  cannot  seed  and  will  soon  be  killed.  Perennials,  like 
dock  and  plantain,  should  be  removed  by  hand. 
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After  experimenting  with  various  miKtures  of  seed,  we  have  found  the  foV 
lowing  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  resuUs: 

I.    Mix  'ure  f  jr  Fine  L  nvns  Fn-quenily  Mown. 


June  gr  iss  or  Kentucky  blue  grass  {?oa p>'atensis)  10  pounds. 

Y^tA-lO'^  i^Agf^ostis  vulgir  's)  10  ** 

Perennial  rye  grass  {Lo  ium  p  nnn  )  10 

Rough  mead  >\v  gras  :  (/V/  tnvtalh)  5 

Tinotby  (f^/iietan  prate  use)  5 

^-wcQt  vQtndA     i.-s  {  -irjlhoxmihum  odo/atu??i)  5  ** 

White  clover  {Trijo/ium  npcKs)  5 

The  above  miKture  will  be  suffi  :ient  to  seed  an  acre.  If  less  ground  is  to 
be  sown,  use  the  seed  in  p'oportion. 

It  is  irtqu  ntly  desiraoli?  to  k  ep  l^irger  arens  of  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinit'.  oi  tne  houHe  in  th(  f  ;rm  of  Uwii  meadows.    Su  h  grounds  may  be 


kept  in  fine  ord;r  by  mjv\i  >g  them  several  ti  aes  during  the  season,  and  siiil 
yield  g  ^od  crops  of  hay.  The  loiiO  Ai.jg  mix.ure  of  seed  v/ili  prove  satittactory 
for  such  piaccs : 

II.    Mix'ure  for  Permanent  Laivn  Mead.  w. 


June  grass  or  Ken'ucl?y  blue  grass  {^Poa  pratemts)   .  10  pounds. 

Red  top  {A^r>  sns  rulgufis)  10  " 

TivnnXhy  {Phleum  pntrfLS')  5 

VtrtmnaX  rw  gf.x^^  {L'iiui/i  ferenne)  5  " 

Rough  m'.  ado  A'  grass  (  ^'o  /  tti-iiilu)  5 

Red  clover  (^Tfitoliuin pmlen^e)  5 

White  clover  ( 7/  ,  .   .  .  5 


The  above  notes  regarding  the  lawn  are  copied  from  the  third  annual  Station 
report, 

SSLECTION  OF  FLOWER  SEED. 

Make  out  vour  order  eaily^  and  be  careful  to  have  it  full  and  clear.  Send  to 
none  but  re  iatde  seeasmen. 

As  a  rule,  sow  ohiv  fresh  seed.    Don't  order  more  ihan  you  u«;e  each  year. 

It  un -icq'iamtt  d  with  the  best  seed^-^men,  it  is  a  go<  d  plan  to  order  from 
several.    GiVe  the  steds  a  fair,  impariial  uid,  and  no.e  results. 

DESIGNS  FOR  FLOWER  BEDS. 

There  are  f^ur  well  defined  systemi  of  planting  flower  gardens,  viz.: 

1.  Promt  .cucus  or  mtxcd. 

2.  Mr  sing. 

3  Rihb  n  style. 
4.     Carpi t  St}. e. 

The  first  has  many  advo'^ates  but  seems  to  be  rapidly  disappearing.  When 
ado])tcd  (  are  sh*  uLl  btf  t  ken  lo  so  arrarge  ihe  p  bnts  that  ihe  lallcst  sh  ll  be 
at  the  back  ot  the  btd,  if  Lhis  is  agauisi  ihe  fenc,  w  II,  or  back  ground  of 
shrubbc:y  In  opr^n  bed^j  on  the  lawn  the  tallest  bhuulcl  be  in  ihe  ctULcr,  ihe 
others  gradini.'  di)wri  lo  ihe  Jront  on  all  >iJcs. 

The  i()ll()v\ing  dwarf  plmts  are  suitable  for  edgings  or  borders:  Alttrnan- 
thera,  Ara»ena  or  Tlirif*,  P) rethrum  aurt  um. 

Whiit--leavt  d  plants  -  CtIhucm  m.  Ct  ntaiirea,  Cineraria  maritima. 

Musiing  is  Ihe  pUiitihg  of  a  bii^gle  variety  either  in  large  or  bmall  beds. 
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The  foUowing  named  plants  are  suited  for  planting  in  * 'masses"  or  * 'ribbon" 
lines.  They  are  named  as  nearly  as  posiible  in  the  order  of  their  height,  num- 
ber cue  in  each  case  beirg  the  tallest. 

The  outline  of  a  "  rib'.)oa  bed"  should  forTi  a  regular  slope  from  the  centre 
or  highest  point,  down  to  the  front  or  lovvest  point. 

List,  No,  1— 

1.  Cai.na  Indica  zebrina. 

2.  Salvia  splendent;. 

3.  Colcus  (Goldfu  Bedder). 

4.  Coleus  (Hero). 

5.  Centdurea  caiidif^a  (Pu-ty  MlKer). 

6.  AUernanthera  laliioiia. 

List,  No.  2— 

1.  Caladium  escul°ntum. 

2.  Colcus  verschdffc^itii. 

3.  D-lphinuim  b^c  lor  (Larkspur). 

4.  C\  p:^rLis  alternif  bus. 

5.  Acnyranthes  vcrs<  h«ffehii. 

6.  Gi^ranium  (Mountain  of  Snow). 

Z'>/,  Nk  3- 

1.    R!C  nu5  or  Carina. 

1'.    Gentril  G  anL  Geranium. 

8.    Cet^taurfa  canduia. 

4.    Golden  Pvrelhrum. 

Li^t  No.  1  snd  2  are  suitable  for  beds  having  a  diameter  of  10  feet  and  up- 
wards    No.  3  i-!  suitable  for  a  be*i  from  5  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 

TJip.  Carpet  Style. — A  great  varittv  of  succulent  plants  are  used,  such  as 
Echereria,  Sedums,  Sen[i per viv urns,  Mesembryanthemums,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  numerous  low  gro  ving  Alpine  plants,  buch  Ajagas,  Cerastiums,  Lysiraa- 
chias,  Lobelias,  Alternapthera^-,  etc.,  e  c. 

Not  a  leaf  of  these  plants  are  alh  wed  to  grow  more  than  six  inches  above 
the  lawn.  Planting  in  this  style  admits  of  almost  unlimited  variety  in  the  form 
of  the  beds,  and  contrasts  of  colors.  S  rips  of  colored  paper  giving  the  exact 
tints  of  ti«e  leading  flowers  and  ioliage  are  very  useful  in  arran^^mg  designs  for 
**ribbon"  or  "carpet^'  planting. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  p-ants  of  ^he  outdoor  flower  girden,  besides  shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  may 
be  dividc-d  into  Annua Bitrnials.  II  rbaceous  Pe^enr  ials  and  Bulbous. 

Annuals  flower  the  fi  st  reason,  p'rirfect  their  seed  and  then  die.  Many  vari- 
eties grown  as  Annuals  in  a  norihtrn  climate  are  eiiher  Biennials  or  Perennials 
in  their  sourl  ern  home. 

Annuals  fl  )wer  m  a  few  wf  eks  or  months  after  the  seeds  are  sown  and  usu- 
ally mike  a  brilliant  show.  In  our  climate  Annuals  may  be  classed  as  Hardy, 
Half  hardy -A  T  ^  Tender. 

Hardy  Annuals,  like  Petunias,  Candytuft,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  m  antumn  or  very  ear'y  in  the  spring. 

The  Half  Hardy  are  those  like  the  B  ..Isam,  Marigold,  etc.,  which  cannot  be 
sown  in  the  open  grour  d  until  all  danger  frem  frost  is  over. 

Tender  Annuals  must  be  started  in  a  green  house  or  hot-bed  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  and  should  not  be  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  until  the  weather 
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is  quite  warm.  The  Cypress  Vine  {Ipomcea)  and  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa)  are 
good  examples. 

Biennials  are  those  that  flower  the  second  season  after  the  seed  is  sown  and 
then  die,  unless  special  care  be  taken  to  preserve  them. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  are  plants  which  die  down  to  the  ground  e very- 
autumn,  but  the  roots  continue  to  live  and  new  branches  and  flower  stems  are 
thrown  up  for  many  years. 

Bulbous  Plants  are  divided  into  Hardy  and  Tender.  The  former  includes  all 
that  will  bear  a  northern  winter.  The  latter  are  those  that  will  not  bear  freez- 
ing and  must  be  planted  in  spring. 


LIST  OF  ANNUAL  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

comprising  generally  well  known  and  favorite  kinds,  such  as  are  of  easiest 
cultivation,  and  are  most  valued  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers: 


Asters. 
Balsams. 
Candytuft. 
Cannas. 

^Canary  Bird  Flower. 

Ciarkias. 

Cockscombs. 

Collinsia. 

*Convolvalus. 

*C\ press  Viae. 

Delphiniums. 


Dianthus. 

Escholtzia. 

Globe  Amaranths. 

Ice  Plant. 

^Ipomoea. 

Lobelia. 

Lupines. 

Lyclmis. 

Marigolds. 

Mignonette. 

Mimosa. 


^Nasturtium. 

Pansy. 

Petunia. 

Phlox  Drummondii. 

Poppy. 

Portulaca. 

Scabiosa. 

Schizanthus. 

S'A^eet  Peas. 

Stocks. 

Zinnias. 


Those  marked  *  are  Climbers. 

In  the  above  list  the  popular  and  s  :ientific  names  are  used  indiscriminately^ 
just  as  they  are  found  in  most  florists'  catalogues. 

Purchase  few  "novelties"  until  you  know  their  merits  have  been  tested. 


LIST  OF  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


Aconitum  (Monkshood). 
Aquilegia  (Columbine). 
Asperula  (Spirese?). 
Campanula  (Harebell). 
Clematis  (Clematis). 
Colchicum  (Saffron). 
Con  vail  aria  (Lily  of  ihe  Valley). 
Delphinium  (Larkspur). 
Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart). 
Dictamus  (Fraxinella). 
Funkia  (Day  Lily). 
Helleborus  (Chris.  Rose). 
Iberis  (Candytuft). 
Iris  (Flower  de  Luce). 
Liatris  (Blazing  Star). 
Lilium  (Lily). 
Linum  (Per.  Flax). 
Lobelia  (Card.  Flower). 
Lupinu?  (Lupine). 
Lychnis  (Lychnis). 


Mertensia  (Lungwort). 
Myosotis  (Forget-me-not). 

Narcissus.{{°;(^J^j|, 

CEnothera  (Eve.  Primrose). 
Pceonia  (Paeony). 
Papaver  (Poppy). 
Pentstemon  (Penstemon). 
T^,  ,       (  Moss  Pink. 

I  French  Lilac. 
Polemonium  (Jacob's  Ladder). 
Primula  (English  Cowslip). 
Pyrethrum  (Pyrethrum). 
Saxifraga  (Saxifrage) 
Sedum  (Stone  Crop). 
Sempervivum  (House  Leek. 
Spircei  (Spirasa). 
Symphytum  (Comfrey). 
Thalictrum  (Meadow  Rue). 
Yucca  (Bear  Grass). 
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Bedding  Plants  is  a  general  term  given  to  herbaceous  plants  which  are  win- 
ter inhabitants  of  the  green  house  or  window  garden,  but  which  if  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground  during  late  spring  or  early  summer  bloom  prOi"usely  until 
the  approach  of  frost  in  the  autumn.  As  a  rule,  they  are  perennials,  but 
among  them  are  many  plants  which  bloom  late  in  the  summer,  from  seed  sown 
in  ihe  open  ground  the  previous  spring.  There  is  a  long  list  of  these  plants. 
Among  the  most  important  are :  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  ChrysanthemuiBSj 
Coleus,  Centaurea,  Achyranthus,  Caladiums,  Cannas,  Ricinus,  Dahlias,  Pyre- 
thrum,  or  Feverfew,  Alternanthera. 

THE  ROSE. 

Garden  Classification, — Roses  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes: 

1.  Those  that  bloom  only  once  in  the  season.  This  class  includes  the  French„, 
Hybrid  China,  Provence,  Sweet  Brier,  Moss,  Scotch  and  all  the  climbing  vari- 
eties that  are  hardy  in  this  latitude. 

2.  Those  that  make  distinct  and  separate  periods  of  bloom.  This  class  is  called 
Damask,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  or  Remontants. 

It  is  probably  the  most  interesting  class  of  Roses,  embracing  many  hundred 
varieties,  most  of  which  are  hardy,  although  some  require  winter  protection. 

3.  Those  that  bloom  continually  without  any  temporary  cessation,  hence  called 
Monthly  or  Ever-blooming  Roses. 

This  class  comprises  at  least  four  well  marked  sub  classes,  viz.:  Tea,  Noi~ 
sette.  Bourbon  and  Bengal. 

All  of  the  third  class  are  tender  and  unless  well  protected  are  either  killed 
outright  or  cut  down  to  the  roots  by  the  frost  in  winter. 

Tea  Roses  are  of  slender  growth  and  tea- scented. 

Noisettes  are  rampant  growers  and  flower  in  clusters. 

Bourbon  varieties  are  characterized  by  their  large  and  double  flowers. 

Bengal  by  the  absence  of  all  orange  or  yellow  shade  of  color. 

ROSE  CULTURE. 

Location. — Select  the  best  place  in  the  flower  garden — one  that  is  or  may  be 
protected  from  bleak,  sweeping  winds.  A  warm,  sunny  position  is  alsa 
requisite. 

Soil. — Roses  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  well  drained  and  free 
from  stagnant  water. 

Fertilizers. — These  must  be  applied  generously  if  we  expect  a  generous  yield 
of  flowers.    Stable  manure,  bone  dust,  soot  and  guano  are  all  valuable. 

Pruning  should  be  done  in  November  or  March. 

Protection. — Mulching  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  from  drouth  and  frona 
frost.  Pegging  down  is  necessary  to  prevent  certain  varieties  from  winter- 
killing. 

The  following  are  the  essential  requisites  of  a  perfect  Rose : 

1.  Beauty  of  color  6  points. 

2.  Beauty  of  form  5  " 

3.  Fragrance  4 

4.  Profusion  and  continuity  of  bloom  3 

5.  Vigor  and  healthfulness  of  growth  2 

Total  20  points. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

Grounds  are  seldom  so  small  that  a  fesv  choice  shrubs  cannot  appropriately 
find  room,  while  for  larger  places  they  are  indispensable  to  its  proper  orna- 
mentation. 
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The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  leading  kinds.  For  the  others 
reference  miy  be  made  to  the  catalogues  of  the  principal  nurseries : 

Am\  gdiUis  nana,  Flowering  Almond. 

Bcirberis  viiig?ir  s,  (Var.)  Purple  Barberry. 

Calycaathus  Fi'>rMiis,  Sweet  Scented  Shrub. 

C'licn inihus  V  rginici,  Fringe  Tree. 

D  -'U  z  a,  ( Vanetieb)  Deutzia. 

Euonymiis  atropurpureus,  Burning  Bush. 

Forsy  hia  viridissima,  Golden  Bell. 

H  biscus  syriarus,  Rose  ot  Sharon. 

Hy  dr  ingea,  (Vars  )  H)  drangea. 

L  )  )icera,   Tartarian  Hon^^ysuckle. 

MagHDlii,  (Vars  )  Magnolia. 

Pni  adclphus,  (Vars.)  Mock  Orange. 

Ribes  aureurn,  Missouri  Currant. 

Sv'vinga,  (Virs.)   .  Lilacs. 

Spiraei,  (Var^.)  Spiraeas. 

Vtlxirnum.  (Vars.)  Snowball, 

Wtige!a,   Vars.)  ,  Bush  Honeysuckle. 

Azilea  Pontics,  Belgian  Azalea. 

Ccfci-,  Jiiionica,  Japan  Judas  Tree. 

Pvrus  J  iponica,  Japan  Quince. 

IVunus  triloba,  Flowering  Plum. 

Syraphoricarpus  Snowberry. 

Cystiui  elongatus,  Laburnum. 

HARDV  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  Andromeda. 

B  ixus  semper virens  aiborea,  Tree  Box. 

Bio  a  orientalis,   Eastern  Arbor  Vitae. 

D  phiiG  Cneorum,  Garland  Flower. 

ILx  ooaca,  American  Holly. 

Juniperus,  (Varieties)  Juniper. 

Kalmia  lati  olia  American  Laurel. 

Podocarpus  Japonica,  Japan  Yew. 

Retinospora  obtusa,  Obtuse  leaved  Reiinospora. 

Retin.jspora  plumosa  aurea,  Golden-plumed  Rdinospora. 

Rhododendron  catawbiense,  (hybrids)  Rhododendron. 

Taxus  baccata,  var.  Canadensis,  American  Yew. 

'J'axus  baccata  erecta,  Upright  Yew. 

Thuga,  (Varieties)  American  Arbor  Vitae. 


HAKDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  OF  MEDIUM  SIZE. 


Abies  Canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce. 

Abies  excelsa,  ,  Norway  Spiuce. 

Abies  excelsa  Gregoryana,  Gregory's  Spruce. 

Abies  excelsa  pygmaea,  Dwar^  Spruce. 

Abies  exc<^lsa  inverta,  Inverted  Spruce. 

Abies  nigra  pumila,  Dwarf  Black  Spruce. 

Abies  Fraseri,  var.  Hudsonica,  Hudson's  Bay  Fir. 

Abies  per  tinata,  European  Silver  Fir. 

Abies  Pichta,  Siberian  Silver  Fir. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 
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Pinus  strobus,  White  Pine. 

Pinus  cembra,  Swiss  Stone  P.ne. 

Pinus  pumilio,  Dwart  Pine. 

Pinus  Austriaca,  Austrian  Pine. 

For  screens  and  wind-breaks  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  Austrian  Fine  and 
Nerway  Spruce. 

For  a  low  hedge  or  border  the  Hemlock  Spruce ^  American  Arbor  Viice  and 
Norway  Spruce  are  best. 

VASES,  ROCK-WORK,  ETC. 

Nothing  is  more  effective  as  an  adornment  of  the  lawn  or  flower  garden 
than  a  wdl  kept  vase.  Most  of  the  vigorous  growing  ornamental  leaved  plants 
are  appropriate  for  the  top  or  center  of  the  vase. 

Plants  of  a  lower  or  drooping  habit  should  be  placed  near  the  edges. 

The  Verbena  and  Petunia  are  among  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose. 

As  every  side  of  a  vase  is  exposed  to  air  and  sun  the  evaporacmn  is  very 
great,  and  they  must  receive  an  abundance  of  water  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  condition. 


ROCKERY. 

This  is  usually  constructed  of  rough  stones,  tastefully  arranged  with  soil  suf- 
ficient for  the  growth  of  plants  suitable  for  such  a  place. 

''Artificial  rock-work"  can  be  made  by  collecting  the  clinkers  from  furnaces, 
and  dipping  them  in  a  hot-lime  wash  which  gives  a  colormg  of  pure  white. 
Upon  this  plants  with  bright  colors  are  the  most  suitable,  such  as  Verbenas, 
Coleus,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Lysimachia,  etc. 

Rockwork  may  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  forming  screens. 
Grounds  where  rocks  exist  in  their  natural  condition  can  be  made  very  orna- 
mental by  setting  out  plants  of  a  drooping,  trailing  or  climbing  habit. 
Those  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are: 

Achilleas.  Phloxes.  Sempervivums. 

Campanulas.  Orobus.  Soldanella. 

Cerastium.  Polemonium.  Vinca. 

Linnaea.  Sixifragas.  Thymus. 

Lychnis.  Sedums.  Violas. 

Lysimachia. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  art  of  arranging  flowers  gracefully  is  not  so  easily  taught  as  their  cul- 
ture, for  it  requires  an  artistic  eye  to  group  them  tastefully. 

Placing  flowers  loosely  and  naturally  in  vases  and  other  ornamental  recepta- 
cles is  a  simple  matter,  requiring  only  good  taste  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
harmony  of  colors. 

Many  a  vase  or  bouquet  of  flowe's  is  ruined  by  mingling  too  many  kinds 
and  too  great  a  variety  of  colors.  Two  or  three  purple  flowers  in  a  vase  of 
scarlet  and  white  will  destroy  the  whole  effect. 

Preservation  of  Cut  Flowers. — Hot  water  will  frequently  restore  flowers  to 
freshness,  even  when  every  petal  is  drooping.  Place  the  stems  into  a  cup  of 
boiling  hot  water  and  leave  them  until  the  petals  become  smooth.  Then  cut 
off  the  cooked  ends  and  put  into  luke-warm  water. 

A  Wardian  case  or  a  cool  room  is  best  adapted  to  keeping  flowers  fresh. 
They  will  wilt  quickly  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  especially  if  filled  with 
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tobacco  smoke.  Take  away  each  flower  as  it  fades,  else  it  will  cause  the 
others  to  decay. 

It  is  far  better  to  gather  a  large  portion  of  your  flowers  for  yourself  and 
friends  than  to  allow  them  to  fade  on  the  plants. 

SUMMING  UP. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  occupation  that  improves  alike  the  body, 
mind  and  heart.    It  is  an  almost  certain  indication  of  purity  and  refinement. 

To  become  skillful  in  the  art  requires  study,  observation  and  experience.  It 
is  not  a  rude,  simple  matter,  but  requires  and  rewards  the  fullest  command  of 
science  and  the  amplest  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws. 

The  difficulties  of  floriculture  only  enhance  its  pleasures,  for  whatever  is 
worth  having  is  worth  working  for. 

Blight,  drouth,  frost,  mildew,  hail,  flood,  insects  may  make,  for  a  time,  your 
flowering  plants  a  sorrow  and  a  vexation ;  but  those  who  love  them  will  perse- 
vere through  every  discouragement  and  triumph  over  every  obstacle — rejoicing 
all  the  more  because  their  flowers  are  the  reward  of  honest,  faithful,  persistent 
work. 

What  we  need  in  floriculture  is  more  study,  more  thought,  more  enthusiasm, 
with  less  blind  devotion  to  old  ways,  methods  and  practices,  which,  if  ever 
desirable  and  judicious,  have  long  ceased  to  be  so.  If  those  who  love  floricul- 
ture will  intelligently  resolve  that  it  shall  and  must  improve,  it  will  not  be  long 
till  we  have  an  art  worthy  of  our  country  and  v/orthy  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live. 


REPORT  ON  GRASSES. 


Meadow  Fox-tail  {Alopecurus praiensis) . 

This  grass  has  been  growing  in  our  experiment  plots  since  the  spring  of 
1883.  It  has  stood  the  winter  remarkably  well,  making  a  rapid  growth  in 
early  spring  before  other  varieties  have  scarcely  started.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  Timothy,  but  is  much  eirlier  and  not  nearly  so  large  when 
mature.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  early  pasture  grass  and,  may  also  show 
considerable  value  for  hay.  We  intend  sowing  it  iu  a  plot  large  enough  to 
test  its  value  in  a  practical  manner.  Height  about  40  inches.  In  bloom  May 
10,  1884  and  May  20  in  1885,  the  severe  winter  making  it  somewhat  later  in 
starting  the  latter  year.    Ripe  June  2  and  10  for  the  two  years  respectively. 

Timothy  (Phleum  praiense). 

This  species  is  so  well  known  that  special  no'es  are  unnecessary.  It  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  grass  over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  Blooms 
here  June  20  to  30.  Varies  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  variety 
mentioned  before  this  is  much  more  valuable,  both  for  early  and  for  late 
pasture. 

Red  TOP  {Agroslis  vulga?'ii) . 

Extensively  cultivated  as  a  pasture  grass,  not  much  esteemed  for  hay,  but  is 
of  fair  quality  when  cut  before  the  seed  hardens.  Is  quite  hardy  and  stands 
pasturage  well.  Two  and  one  half  to  3  feet  tall  here  It  blooms  about  June 
20.    Not  equal  to  Blue  Grass.    Appears  to  flourish  best  on  low,  moist  soil. 

Creeping  Bent  (^Agrostis  stoloni/erd). 

Closely  related  to  the  previous  species,  but  of  smaller  growth.  After  a  fair 
trial  we  regard  it  as  practically  valueless  as  an  agricultural  grass  in  central 
Ohio  where  so  many  better  kinds  will  do  well.  About  12  inches  high. 
Blooms  about  June  25. 

Brown  Bent  {Agroshs  canina). 

Resembles  previous  species,  except  in  stronger  growing.  Of  some  value  as 
a  pasture  grass,  but  scarcely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio.  It 
ranges  from  15  to  18  inches  tall.    Blooms  about  June  20. 

Orchard  Grass  (Daciylts  glomeratd). 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  cultivated  of  grasses, 
yet  it  is  a  stranger  on  a  great  majority  of  the  farms  of  Ohio.  In  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  introduced  in  several  localities  in  the  State.  Either  from 
lack  of  proper  attention  to  its  habits  of  growth  or  from  a  disposition  to  regard 
with  disfavor  innovations  in  the  nature  of  new  grasses,  it  has  not  become  as 
popular  as  it  deserves.    It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  growing  in  decidedly  prom- 
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inent  tufts  or  bunches,  and  when  sown  alone  much  of  the  land  is  likely  to  be 
unoccupied.  Unlike  timothy,  our  standard  meadow  grass,  it  must  be  cut  before 
the  seed  hardens  or  its  value  for  hay  is  very  much  impaired.  Sown  with  com- 
mon red  clover  it  makes  an  excellent  meadow,  and  they  both  come  to  the 
proper  degree  of  maturity  for  cutting  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so,  which  is 
immediately  after  full  bloom.  It  can  also  be  sown  with  red  top  or  some  other 
grasses  with  good  results,  but  for  a  hay  crop  we  much  prefer  it  with  clover. 
This  grass  starts  early  in  the  spring,  but  little  later  than  meadow  fox-tail,  and 
makes  a  good  pasture  if  sown  in  mixture  so  as  to  secure  a  good  sod.  Its  after- 
math is  excellent,  much  better  than  timothy,  there  being  a  strong  growth  of 
heavy  radicle  leaves.  It  will  doubtless  grow  better  in  the  shade  than  any 
other  cultivated  grass,  except  rough- stalked  meadow  grass  {^Poa  trivia  lis).  It 
can  be  mowed  twice  for  hay  in  this  latitude,  but  the  best  results  are  secured  by 
pasturing  it  moderately  after  the  first  cutting.  It  grows  from  3  to  3^  feet  high. 
Comes  into  bloom  June  2.  Ready  for  haying  June  12.  This  grass  was 
slightly  irjured  by  the  past  very  seyere  winter. 

Blue  Grass  {Poa  pratensis). 

June  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Spear  Giass.  This  is  a  well  known  grass 
to  which  is  applied  different  names  in  different  localities  and  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  It  is  the  most  important  of  our  pasture  grasses  and  has  con- 
siderable value  for  hay,  if  cut  in  proper  season.  Its  place,  however,  is  decid- 
edly in  the  pasture.  It  is  regarded  as  quite  a  pest  among  cultivated  crops  in 
some  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy  and  also  withstands  drouth 
better  than  most  grasses.  Its  habit  of  spreading  by  rhizomas  or  root  stalks 
enables  it  to  encroach  upon  other  cultivated  grasses,  as  timothy,  and  finally 
entirely  supersede  them.  It  grows  from  24  to  30  inches  tall.  Blooms  about 
June  1. 

Fowl  Meadow  {Foa  serotina). 

Is  quite  common  in  the  northern  States,  but  has  little  agricultural  value 
alone.  Associated  w'th  other  grasses  in  pastures  it  adds  to  the  density  of  the 
sward.  It  makes  good  hay,  but  from  our  experience  its  yield  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  cultivation  for  a  hay  crop.  Does  well  in  moist  ground. 
It  is  2^  to  3  feet  tall.    Blooms  the  last  of  June. 

Rough-stalked  Meadow  {Poa  trivialis). 

This  species  resembles  Poa  pratensis,  except  that  it  has  fibrous  roots  and  has 
not  the  root  stalk  of  the  latter.  There  are  some  other  points  of  difference  by 
which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Its  chief  value  is  for  shaded  lawns  and 
pastures,  especially  in  low  situations.  It  has  never  been  cultivated  alone  to 
any  extent.  It  doubtless  is  a  valuable  variety  to  mix  with  others  for  sowing 
pastures.  With  us  it  has  been  hardy,  making  a  very  fair  growth.  It  ranges 
from  2  to  2^  feet  high.    In  full  bloom  from  June  5  to  10. 

Woods  Grass  {Poa  alsodes). 

Not  much  is  said  of  this  grass  by  agricultural  writers.  It  is  found  on  moun- 
tain sides  and  is  said  to  grow  well  in  cool,  shaded  places.  Here,  at  the  Sta- 
tion, it  made  a  very  unsatisfactory  growth.  It  attained  a  height  of  20  inches. 
Appears  to  have  little,  if  any,  value  Is  probably  of  some  importance  for 
woodland  pastures.    Ripened  here  about  June  15  to  20. 
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Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  elatior). 

A  very  common  meadow  grass  of  Europe,  and  now  being  introduced  into 
the  meadows  of  this  country.  We  beHeve  from  our  experience  with  it  for  the 
past  three  years  that  it  is  a  very  promising  meadow  grass.  The  Station  con- 
fidently recommends  it  as  worthy  of  trial.  It  seems  perfectly  hardy,  produces 
an  abundant  crop,  and  its  after  math  is  good. 

In  the  South  it  is  sometimes  called  evergreen  grass,"  and  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  general  favor.  At  the  Station  it  covered  the  ground  quite  well.  Grows 
from  3  to  3^  feet  tall.    Blooms  June  15  to  18. 

Meadow  Fescue  is  sometimes  called  English  blue  grass. 

Rescue  Grass  (^Bromus  unoloides). 

This  species  is  not  much  known  as  a  meadow  grass,  being  cultivated  only 
sparingly  and  mainly  at  the  South.  This  is  on  account  of  its  supposed  inabil- 
ity to  withstand  low  temperatures.  It  was  all  killed,  but  a  few  spears,  ai  the 
Station  the  first  winter,  1883,  but  the  next  year  it  stood  qu:te  well  and  this  last 
season  had  thickened  up  so  as  to  make  a  strong,  vigorous  plot.  It  made  a  very 
rank  growth  during  the  last  spring  and  produced  a  very  large  amount  of  foii 
age. 

The  Station  is  quite  interested  in  it,  and  if  it  continues  hardy  it  will  be 
given  a  more  extended  trial.  It  grows  from  3  to  3^  feet  tall.  Blooms  about 
June  20. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  genera  as  chess  or  cheat. 

Rye  Grass  (^Lolium  perenne). 

There  are  several  species  of  the  ray  or  rye  grass  of  which  Lolium  Italicwm, 
Italian  rye  grass,  is  the  most  importmt.  The  Loliums,  and  especially  the  one 
last  named,  are  very  popular  in  England,  perhaps  as  much  as  timothy  is  here. 
In  England  it  is  a  perennial,  and  a  valuable  hardy  grass.  At  the  Stanon 
it  has  never  withstood  our  winters  so  that  we  could  tell  much  about;  its  value. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  sown,  and  has  made  excellent  growth  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  when  it  stands  alone  is  entirely  too  tender  for  our  severe  winters.  A 
variety  called  Pacey's  rye  grass  is  one  of  the  most  promising. 

Tall  Oat  Grass  {Arrhenatherum  avenaceum). 

But  little  is  said  of  this  grass  by  agricultural  writers  of  this  country.  It  is 
mentioned  as  promising  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  In  Europe  it  is  re- 
garded as  quite  an  important  member  of  the  graso  family.  It  has  been  per- 
fectly hardy  at  the  Station  where  it  has  been  growing  for  the  pist  three  ytars. 
It  makes  an  abundant,  early  growth,  and  it  apparently  well  adapted  to  gr  zing. 

The  Station  recommends  it  as  well  worthy  of  trial.  The  coming  season  it 
will  be  sown  in  larger  plots  in  order  more  fully  to  test  its  merits.  It  gro^'-s 
from  three  to  four  feet  tall.  Blooms  here  June  1  to  10.  Ripens  it  seed  about 
the  20th. 

Johnson's  Grass  (^Sorghum  halapeme). 

This  species  has  been  known  under  several  names,  as  Cuba  grass.  Mean's 
grass,  Evergreen  Millet,  etc.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  sorghum  sugar 
cane  {Snghum  vulgare).  It  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time  in  se^^cral  io- 
calitits  in  the  South,  and  has  been  received  generally  with  f  ^vor.  Some  com- 
plain of  its  persistency,  it  being  quite  aifficult  to  eradicate  when  once  thoroughly 
established. 
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This  grass  has  received  considerable  attention  of  late  in  the  agricultural 
press. 

The  Station  has  not  tested  it  long  enough  to  speak  confidently  in  regard  to 
its  hardiness.  So  far  as  tried  it  does  not  appear  able  to  stand  the  Northern 
winters. 

From  our  tests  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  common  millet  as  a  for- 
age plant.    It  grows  here  4  to  4J  feet  tall.    Ripens  about  the  1st  of  August. 

For  two  years  past  the  Station  has  tested  on  small  plots  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred distinct  species  and  varieties  of  grass.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  proved 
to  be  of  sufficient  value,  in  this  soil  and  climate,  to  merit  any  further  trial. 
Some  appear  to  have  unquestioned  merit,  and  all  such  will  be  tested  further 
before  any  report  is  made. 

The  list  of  varieties  has  been  largely  increased  the  present  spring  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Station  that  among  the  numerous  varie- 
ties now  on  trial  some  may  be  found  of  great  and  permanent  value.  Among 
those  which  seem  to  promise  the  most  is  the  Texas  Blue  Grass  [Poa  arachniferd). 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Arkansas,  and  appears  to  have  great  prospective 
value  as  a  grass  for  winter  grazing. 


BOTANICAL  NOTES. 


A  series  of  interesting  botanical  notes  regarding  the  time  of  blooming,  rapid- 
ity of  growth,  size,  etc.,  of  different  plants  have  been  collected  by  the  different 
officers  of  the  Station  during  the  past  year.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the  pub- 
lication of  these  in  the  present  report.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
notes  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  at  an  early  day. 


PLANTS  IDENTIFIED. 


There  appears  to  be  a  growing  interest  throughout  the  State  in  the  subject 
of  practical  botany.  The  number  of  specimens  of  plants  sent  to  the  Station  for 
identification  and  history,  and  the  number  of  inquiries  concerning  plants  of 
various  kinds,  have  greatly  increased  the  past  season. 

The  number  of  specimens  received  during  1885,  is  more  than  double  the 
whole  number  received  the  three  years  preceding. 

The  total  number  of  plants  examined  and  identified  was  275,  embracing  184 
distinct  species,  and  45  different  famiUes  or  orders.  These  plants  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  from  six  other  States. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Station,  specimens  for  identification  have  been 
received  from  twenty  two  different  States  and  Territories,  also  from  Manitoba 
and  Ontario,  Canada.  The  larger  share  of  the  inquiries  were  concerning 
weeds,  next,  grasses  and  forage  plants.  Honey  producing  plants,  poisonous 
plants,  medicinal  plants,  etc.,  were  also  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  following  list  includes  those  that  were  examined  and  reported  upon  the 
past  year.  This  part  of  the  Station  work  was  performed  almost  wholly  by  the 
Botanist,  Mr.  W.  S.  Devol : 

LIST  OF  PLANTS-IDENTIFIED. 

Botanical  Name.  Common  Name. 

Clemaiis  Virginian  a,  L  Virgins  Bower. 

Ranunculus  acris,  L  Buttercups.    Tall  Crowfoot. 

Anemone  Virginiana,  L  Virginian  Anemone. 

Argemone  Mexicana,  L  Mexican  Prickly  Poppy. 

Viola  cucullata,  Ait  Common  Blue  Violet. 

Cardamine  rhomboidea,  D.  C,  var.  purpurea,  Torr  Bitter  Cress. 

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Moench  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Lepidium  Virginicum,  L  Tongue  Grass.    Pepper  Grass. 

Camelina  sativa,  Crautz   

Hypericum  perforatum,  L  ,  ..Common  St.  John's  Wort. 

Stellaria  media.  Smith  Common  Chickweed. 

Cerastium  oblongifolium,  Torr   Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

MoUugo  verticillata,  L  Carpet  Weed. 

Malva  rotundifolia,  L  Low  Mallow.    Cheeses.    Round-leaved  M. 

Abutilon  avicenrse,  G?ertn  Velvet  Weed.    Indian  Mallow,  etc. 

Sida  spinosa,  L  Spiny  Sida. 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  L  Poison  Ivy.    Poison  Oak. 
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CeaTJo'hus  Avnericanus,  L  Jersey  Tea.    Red  Root. 

Trifolium  av^rs^,  L   Rabbit-foot.    Stone  Clover. 

Triionn  u  p?vit..,ii>^t ,  L  Red  Clover. 

Triioluiii)  s.oi  i.  i  riuj),  Muhl  Running  Bufliilo  Clover. 

Trif  .luun  pr  )f'umbt*nH,  L  Low  Hop  Clover. 

M  Mlicatio  liipu  iiui,  L    Black  Medick.  Nonesuch. 

Do3in  xiiii  a  p  iA<-u\ uum,  D.O  Bush  Trefoil.    Tick  Trefoil. 

h^s  i  le  a  ivpetss.  Torr.  &  Gray  Creeping  Bueh  Clover. 

C  SMi-»  M  tnl^ndica,  L  ,  .Wild  Senna. 

Ca3  diipi  iia  B  auiuc,  Brfuth.  &  Hook  '*Ponceanna." 

CaisJpiuia  Giliifcrii  Csesalpinia. 

Agrimo  ia  pnrvifl)ra,  Ait    Small-flowered  Agrimony. 

Argetu'-ni  t  eupHtori L  Common  Agrimony. 

(Treuni  hlburii,  G;n«'liri   .Avens. 

P  )L.  niiila  CanadtM  bin,  L  Five-Finger.    Common  Cingue-foil. 

}*  ite :ii 'II  t  N  >f  V  g  «*  i,  L   .....Cinqae-foil. 

P  .tpn'iila  HjgntH,  Pa  sh  Cinque-foil. 

K  isj.  Carolina,  L    Swamp- Kose. 

Uenchera  Americana,  L  ,  Common  Alum-root. 

P..^ntliorum  sedvides,  L  Ditch  Stone-crop. 

CinsG  '  L  iteti  ma,  L  Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

E  al  .biu  M  ivlura'um,  Muhl  Willow-herb. 

G3  loih  Td  biennis,  L  Evening  Primrose.    Yellow  Primrose. 

Nh^jg  I  vertici  latp,  H  B.  K  Swamp  Loosestrife. 

Capneu  viscosiseima,  J  .ck  Cuphea. 

Hinicul  .  >Taryi>indiea,  L  Senicle.    Black  Snake-root. 

Dau  Mis  c  r  t/i,  L  Wild  Carrot. 

Arch  iiig-!ica  hirsuta,  Torr,  &  Gray  Hairy  Archangelica. 

Cryt)t<i  se  .i:i  Canaden>is,  D.C  Honewort. 

Engeni*  oulbosa,  Nuit  Harbinger-of-Spring. 

Lonicera  ciliita,  Muhl  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

TriosCtUiu  perfohatum,  L   Fever-wort.    Horse  Gentian. 

Galium  trifi  'um,  L   Small  Bedstraw. 

G  limii  trifl  ruiu,  Micbx   Three-flDwered  Bedstraw. 

Ccphelanihas  occidentaiis,  L  Button-bush. 

Dipsicii '  sylvestris,  Mill  Wild  Teasel. 

Vernonia  Noveboracer  sis,  Widd  Iron  Weed. 

EupA  oriu  n  pr-rfoli  iUi-n,  L  Boneset.  Thoroughwort. 

Eupatoiiu  n  agrraroiaes,  L  Wite  Suakewort. 

Ast  r  c  .rdifoiiiirt,  L  Heart-L^avcd  Aster. 

AHt'.-r  en  oidefi,  L    Small-leaved  Aster. 

A  t-r  ♦  ri  uid  s,  L.,  var.  villosus,  Gray  Soft-hairy  Aster. 

Asr-r  11118  r,  L     Starved  Aster. 

Aster  c^raeua,  N«^e  Pale  Aster. 

AHter  pu  liceus.  L  Bright  Aster. 

Aster  pteri  m  h<»i  <e8,  Malil  Prenanth-like  Aster. 

A^ter  No\{Te-Ang  iie,  L   New  England  Aster. 

Kriijf  r  Ml  CaiM.tt  us  .  L   Horse-weed.  Butter-weed. 

Engeroti  aiinuu:ii,  P<-r>i  Daisy  Fleabane.  W^hite-weed. 

E.i=:^r()r^  h  riijusnm,  Muhl  Daisy  Fleabane. 

B"li  iHifn  Cana  i^  nsiwS,  L  Golden-rod. 

S  »li  -ag  *  yiiames  Ait   Grea'  Gv'lden-rod. 

8  )  id  .tf  •  la  ^ola  a,  Air    Lance-leaved  Golden-rod. 

P  »ly  imia  C^n  uiensis,  L.,  var.  tiinc  »ide8,  Gray  Leaf-cap. 

Xi'itliium  Mtruinariuiii,  L  Common  Cockle-bur. 

Hd"<ip,ih  jevis  P  rs  Ox-eye. 

Hoiiopsia  .ajViS,  Pers.,  var.  scabra,  Gray  Rough  Ox-eye. 
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PuHbeckia  laciniata,  L  Cone-flower. 

Kudbeckia  hirta,  L   Yellow  Daisy.    Rough  Rudbeckia. 

ctinomeris  pquarrosa,  Nutt  Actinomers. 

I-idens  bipinnata,  L   Spanish  Nef^dles. 

Achillea  millefolium,  L  Common  Yarrow.  Mil-foil. 

<  hrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  L  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Gnaphaliam  polycephalnm,  Mich  Common  Everlasting. 

Antennaria  plantaginifolia,  Hook  Plantain-leaved  Everlasting. 

CirvSiura  lanoeolafiim.  So  »p  Common  Thistle.    H  rse  Th^lstle. 

Circium  discolor,  8preng  Plumed  Thistle. 

Cirsinm  arvensn,  Scop   Canada  Thistle.    Cursed  Thistle. 

Kabalns  Fraseri.  DC  Lion's-foot.  Gall-of-the-Earih. 

Nabilus  crepidineus,  DC  Rattlesnake-root. 

Lactuca  Canadensis,  L  Wild  Lettuce. 

Mul^edium  leucophseum,  DC  False  Wild  Lettuce. 

Souchu'?  asper,  Vill  Spioy-leaved  Sow-Thistle. 

C ham  ilatia  f oliolosa  Chamalalia. 

Lobplia  syphalitica,  L  Great  Lobelia. 

Lobelia,    Lobelia. 

Campanula  Americana,  L  Tall  Bell  flower. 

P  antago  major,  L  Common  Plantain. 

Piaritago  lanceolata,  L  Ribgraes.    Buck  Plantain.    English  Plantain. 

Plantago  aristata,  Michx  Bearded  Plantain. 

Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  L  Four-leaved  Loosestrife. 

Lysitna<  hia  riliata,  L  Loosestrife. 

Lysimachia  lanceolata,  Walt  Lance  leaved  Loosegtrife. 

Tecoma  radicans,  Jiiss  Trumpet  Creeper. 

Epiphegus  Virginiana,  B.irt  Beech-drops. 

Linaria  vulgaris,  Mill  Toad-fllax.    Butter-and  eggs, 

Si'rophularia  nodosa,  L.,,    ..Figwort. 

Veronica  peregrina,  L  Neckweed.    Purslane  Sp«:'ed well. 

Gerardia,    Geramiia. 

Pedicularis  lanceolata,  Michx  Lousewort. 

Teucrium  Canadense,  L  American  Germander. 

Lycopus  Eur  »p?eiis,  L  Water  Horehound. 

Lyc  pus  Europjcns,  L.,  var.  integrifolius,  Gray  Water  Horehound. 

Lopaufhus  nepet(iide8,  Benth  ,   Giant  Hyt-op. 

Brunella  vulgaris,  L  Common  Self-heal.    Blue  Curls. 

ScutelUria  lateiifiora,  L    Mad-dog  Skull-cap. 

Stachys  palustris,  L.,  var.  asper,  Gray  Hedge-nettle. 

Leonurus  cardiaca,  L  Common  Motherwort. 

Verbena  hastata,  L    Biue  Vervain. 

Verbena  urticifolia,  L  Nettle  leaved  Vervain.    White  Vervain. 

Phyrma  Leptostachya,  L  Lopseed. 

Lithospermum,   Puccoon.  Stone-seed. 

Lithospermum  arvense,  L  ...Wheat  Ihief.  Pigeon- weed.  Ccrn  Grounwell. 
Cynoglossum  Morisoni,  DC  Beggar's  Lice.  Stick-tight. 

Phacelia  Purshii,  Buckley  Miami  Mist. 

Ipomoea  pandurata,  Meyer  Wild  Potato-vine.  Man-of-the-Earth. 

Calystegia  sepium,  R.cBr  Hedge  Bind-weed.    Rutland  Beauty. 

Cuscuta  epilinum,  Weihe  Flax  Dodder. 

Solanum  Carolinense,  L  Horse  Nettle.    Sand  Brier. 

Gentiana  Andrewsii,  Griseb  Closed  Gentian. 

Apocynum  androsaemifolium,  L.  Spreading  Dogbane 
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Ligustrum  vulgare,  L  ^Common  Privit.  Prim. 

Chenipodium  «lbum,  L  Lamb's-quarters.  Pig-weed. 

Beta  vulgaris,  L.,  var,  cicla,  Wood  Chard.  Scarcity. 

Amarantus  retroflexus,  L  Pig-weed. 

Amarantus  albuB,  L  ,  Green  Amaranth. 

Amarantus  spinosue,  L  Thorny  Amaranth. 

Polygonum  Virginianum,  L  ,  Virginian  Knot-weed. 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L  Knot-grass.  Goose-grass. 

Polygonum  convolvulus,  L  Black  Binti-w*  ed.    Knot  Biml-weed. 

Polygonum  dumetorum,  L  Climbing  False  Buckwheat. 

Rumex  acetosella,  L  Field  Sorrel.    Sheep  Sorrel.  Sour-gr«s8. 

Euphorbia  maculata,  L  Spotted  Spurge. 

Euphorbia  hypercifolia.  L  Hypericum  leaved  Spurge. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias,  L.  Cypress  Spurge. 

Acalypha  Virginica,  L  Three-seeded  Mercury. 

Smilax  hispida,  Muhl  Cat-brier. 

Junctus  tenuis,  Willd  Slender  Rush. 

Oyp-^^s  phymatoides,  Muhl    Ga'injiale. 

Cyperus  strigosus,  L  Nut-gri^ss. 

Scirpus  divaricatus,  Ell  Sprangly  Builrush. 

Scirpus  tentaculata,   ...Tehtacled  Builrush. 

Scirpus  eriophorum,  Michx  Wool-grass. 

Carex  Grayii,  Carey  Gray's  Sedge. 

Agrostis  vulgaris,  With  Red-top.  Herd's-gisss. 

Cinna  arundinacea,  L  Wood  Reed-j^rass. 

Muhlenbergia  sobolifera,  Tiiu  Drop-seed  Gra&s. 

Muhlenbergia  Mexicana,  Trin  Mexic  m  Wood  gra  s. 

Muhlenbers'ia  Willdenovii,  Trin  Wil(lenow''8  Wrnd-grass. 

Muh!e?ibergia  diffusa,  Schreb    Drop-seed.    Nimble  Will. 

Calatnagrostis  Canadensis,  Beauv  Blue-joint-grHSs. 

Oryzopsis  melanocarpa,  Muhl   M.  untain  Rice. 

Slipa  spartea,  Tria  Porcupine  Grass. 

Tricuspis  sesleroides,  Torr   False  Red-top. 

Daeiylis  glomeraca,  L.  Orchard  Grats. 

Poa  com.prepsa.  L  Wire-grase.    Penr.sylvania  Hiuf^-griiss. 

Poa  pratensis,  L  Blue-grass.  June-grasp. 

Eragrostis  puiCjides,  Beauv.,  var.  megastachya.  Gray  Ersgroslis. 

Festuca  elatior,  L  Taller  Feccue. 

Festuca  elatior,  L.,  var.  pratensis,  Gray  Meadow  Fescue. 

Trilicum  repens,  L  ...  Coucii-grass.    Quilch-grass.  Quack-arass. 

Hori'.eum  jubatum,  L   Squirrel-tail  Gr<^ss. 

Danthonia  spicata,  Beauv  Wild  Oat-gniss. 

Phalaris  arundinacea,  L    Reed  Canary-grass. 

Panicum  sanguinale,  L  Common  Crab-grass.  Finger-^rass. 

Panicum  latifolium,  L  Broad-leaved  Pani^-um. 

Panicum  dichotomum,  L  Many-branched  Panicum. 

Panicum  crus-galli,  L  Barnyard-grass.    Cockppur  Gra  s. 

Andropogon  argentems.  Ell  Beard-grass. 

Adriantum  pedatum,  L  Maiden-hs^ir  F*^rn. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes,  L  Dwarf  Spleenwort. 

Aspleniutn  thelypieroides,  Miclix  Silvery  Spleenwort. 

Aspidium  cristi  tum,  Swartz  .•...Crested  Shield-fern. 

Aapidium  m--<rginale,  Swar.z  Marginal  Fein. 

Cystopteris,  fraaiilis,  Bernh  Fragile  Bladder-fern. 

Onoclea  eenaib'.lis.  L  Sensitive  Fern. 

Ustilago  segetura,  Pers  Bird's-nest  Fungus. 


REPORT  OF  CHEMIST. 


TESTING  BUTTER. 

Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washirgton,  D.C.,  has 
issued  in  The  form  of  an  illus  riited  pamphlet  an  abstract  Irom  t^e  prcceecirgs 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  of  his  method  of 
examini'.!g  butter  and  fats  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  polarized  light. 
Accordinc?  to  this  method  butter  yields  peculiar  globular  crystals,  with  a  char- 
acteristic black  cross  (St.  Andrew's)  when  properly  viewed  with  polarized  light. 
They  vary  in  size,  color  and  other  particulars,  and  are  never  seen  in  pure  beef 
or  lard  fats.  Since  beef  and  lard  fats  are  the  chief  substitutes  for  and  adulter- 
ants of  butter,  anv  method  by  which  they  could  be  readily  distmguisbed  from 
each  other  and  from  butter  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Hence  Taylor's  method,  which  purports  to  furniih  a  ready  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficult problem,  has  received  universal  attention.  The  writer  having  received  a 
number  of  samples  of  the  premium  butter  exhibited  at  the  last  fat  stock  show 
at  Chicago  for  examination,  made  a  careful  study  of  Taylor's  method  with  a 
view  of  adopting  it  in  his  investigations  in  case  it  was  found  reliable  and  could 
be  mastered. 

MATERIAL. 

1.  Pure  table  butter,  made  at  the  University  dairy. 

2.  Common  lard,  i.e.,  lard  from  which  none  of  the  olein  had  been  separ- 
ated. 

3.  Pure  ''oleo  oil." 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  rendering  beef  tallow  at  a  temperature  of  120** 
to  l24°  Fahrenheit,  in  jacketed  caldrons  heated  by  hot  water  or  steam.  The 
"oil"  which  separates  is  drawn  off  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  85^ 
Fahrenheit,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  s  earin  and  palmitin  crystalhzes  out 
The  more  readily  fusible  olein  and  margarine  are  obtained  by  submitting  the 
mass  just  described  to  hydraulic  pressure.  The  product  thus  obtained  consti- 
tutes the  *'oleo-oil"  employed  in  adulterating  butter,  and  corresponds  almost 
precisely  to  the  oleomargarine  of  the  French  chemist,  Mege-Mouries. 

4.  Olive  oil,  salt  and  water. 

APPLIANCES. 

1.  W.  H.  Bullock's  biological  stand,  polariziug  apparatus  and  No  1  eye- 
piece. 

2.  Bansch  and  Lomb's  three  quarter  inch  objective,  professional  series. 

3.  Glass  slides  and  covers,  wooden  pill  boxes  and  toothpicks,  test-tubes  la- 
bels, etc 

Experiment  1. — Of  the  butter  described  above  about  half  an  ounce  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  test-tube  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  and  gently  boiled  for 
one  minute.  It  was  then  poured  into  a  wooden  pill  box  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  next  day.  A  small  particle  of  the  butter  was  then  taken  up  on  the 
point  of  a  wooden  toothpick  and  mixed  on  a  glass  slide  with  a  drop  of  olive 
oil.    The  particle  on  being  carefully  stirred  in  the  oil  readily  separated  into 
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globular  masses  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  after  being  covered  with  an  ordi- 
nary covering  glass  and  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens,  presented  the  appearance 
of  insect  eggs,  as  described  by  Dr.  Taylor.  When  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope with  transmitted  light,  the  magnified  globules  seemed  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  crystalline  matter.  When  viewed  with  polarized  light  many  of  the  globules 
at  certain  positions  of  the  polarizer  revealed  a  well  marked  blark  cross.  In 
some  of  the  globules  the  cross  was  fainter  and  in  others  distorted,  owing  no 
doubt  to  accidental  imperfections  in  the  formation  of  the  globules,  or  to  ir  juries 
produced  by  mounting.  When  a  selenite  plate  was  inserted  between  the  slide 
and  polarizer  the  sections  of  the  globule  produced  by  the  cross  were  alternalely 
colored  red  and  green. 

When  these  globules  are  viewed  by  polarized  light,  with  or  without  the 
selenite  plate,  the  appearance  which  they  present  is  so  pronounced,  that  a  per- 
son seeing  them  once  would  not  fail  to  recognize  them  again. 

Experiment  2. — A  portion  of  ordinary  lard  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  butser  in  Experiment  1,  except  that  it  did  not  boil,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
water.  The  cooled  mass  was  examined  the  next  day.  The  particle  sdrred  up 
on  a  glass  sUde  with  a  drop  of  olive  oil  separated  with  difficulty.  When  covered 
and  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens  only  the  most  minute  specks  were  visible.  No 
globules  as  those  obtained  from  butter  in  Experiment  1  could  be  seen.  When 
placed  under  the  microscope  and  viewed  with  polarized  Hght,  nothing  but  small 
irregular  stellated  bodies  could  be  noticed,  in  which  the  cross  was  entirely 
wancmg.  A  large  number  of  slides  were  mounted  and  exammed,  but  not  a 
single  "  butter  crystal"  could  be  found. 

Experimmt  3  — In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  behavior  of  the  oleo 
oil  under  these  conditions  a  portion  of  the  same  was  treated  as  the  butter  and 
lard  above.  On  account  of  its  being  free  from  water  this  substance,  like  the 
lard,  did  not  boil  on  heating.  The  cooled  mass  was  solid  and  white  like  a 
stearme  candle,  the  yellow  color  of  the  oleo  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
heating.  It  separated  with  difficulty  when  a  small  particle  was  st  rred  with 
olive  oil  on  a  glass  slide.  Neither  the  pocket  lens  nor  the  microscope  with 
polarized  light  revealed  any  of  the  globular  masses  obtained  from  butter  in  Ex- 
periment 1,  although  a  number  of  slides  were  mounted  ard  carefully  examined. 

Only  small  stellate  crystals  were  present.  Thus  far  the  results  and  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Taylor  were  iully  corroborated. 

Experiment  4. — A  mixture  consisting  of  90  per  cent,  butter  ard  10  per  cent, 
oleo  oil  was  boiled  and  cooled  as  before.  The  mounted  slides  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  pure  butter  slides. 

Experiment  — A  mixture  was  next  made  of  75  per  cent,  butter  and  25  per 
cent,  oleo  oil,  and  treated  as  before.  Again  no  difference  could  be  noticed 
between  this  adulterated  butter  and  the  pure  butter.  "J  he  ''butter  crystals" 
were  large  and  perfect,  the  cross  as  distinct  as  in  the  pure  buittr,  while  the 
slide  was  remarkably  free  from  any  small  crystals  that  might  be  taken  Icr  the 
adulteration. 

Experiment  6  — Equal  parts  by  whight  of  butter  and  oleo  oil  were  next  mixed 
togetner  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  above.  The  results,  so  far  as 
a  most  careful  examination  could  reveal,  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  Expeii- 
ment  5. 

Assuming  that  the  tallow  fat,  with  which  the  pure  butter  was  adulterated  in 
the  last  three  experiments,  crystallizes  out  by  itself  in  the  form  exhibited  in  Ex- 
periment 3,  the  writer  is  willing  to  concede  that  with  cnly  10  per  cent,  of  adul- 
teration as  in  experiment  4,  the  tallow  fat  crystals  might  be  overlooked.  This 
oversight  is  much  less  probable  in  the  next  experiment  with  25  per  cent,  of 
dulteration  and  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  when,  as  in  the  last  experi- 
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ment,  the  adulteration  amounts  to  50  per  cent.  Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
tallow  fats  united  wnh  the  butter  fats  in  forming  the  globular  masses. 

Experiment  7. — The  difference  between  the  behavior  of  the  tallow  fats  in  Ex- 
periment 8,  and  the  iast  three  experiments,  could  only  be  ascribed  to  a  differ- 
ence of  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  table  butter  normally  contains  4  to  6 
per  cent,  of  salt  and  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  These  ingredients  constitute 
the  most  marked  difference  between  hotter  and  the  rendered  animals  fats  as 
tallow  and  lard.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  this  admixture  upon  the  tallow- 
fats,  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleo  oil  used  in  Experiment  3  was  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  mortar  with  a  sm^ll  quantity  of  salt  and  eight  or  ten  drops  of  water. 
Alter  the  water  was  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  mass  was  transferred  to  a  test 
tube  and  b  )iled  for  one  minute  as  in  the  case  of  butter  It  was  then  poured 
into  a  wooden  pill  box  and  allowed  to  cool  as  before.  The  cooled  mass  pre- 
sented quite  a  marked  difference  in  appearance  from  that  obtained  from  the 
same  sub-tance  in  Experiment  3.  It  retained  to  a  great  extent  the  yellow 
color  of  the  oleo  oil,  was  of  a  more  granular  nature,  and  in  fact  resembled 
boiled  butter  in  every  respect.  When  a  small  particle  was  stirred  up  with  olive 
oil  on  a  glass  slide  it  separated  readily.  When  covered  and  viewed  with  a 
pocket  lens  it  reveabd  a  mass  of  globules  resembling  insect  eggs.  Under  the 
microsf  ope  these  globules  exhibited  essentially  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
obtamed  trom  butter  in  Experiment  1.  I  he  crystalline  mass  of  the  oleo  globules 
seemed  snmewhat  coarser,  and  to  this  condition  was  ascribed  .the  fact  that  the 
cress,  as  well  as  the  colors  produced  by  the  selenite  plate,  were  less  sharply 
defia-d  than  in  the  globules  obtained  from  bucter.  The  slides  prepared  from 
this  materi.  i  were  remarkably  free  from  the  small  detached  crystals  of  fat  ob- 
served in  Experiment  3. 

Experiment  8. — Havibg  thus  discovered  that  these  globular  masses  may  be  ob- 
tained from  pure  tallow  fat  by  simply  observing  the  conditions,  which  obtain  in 
butter  making,  the  fo'lo'ving  test  was  made  :  N:ne  grams  of  oleo  oil  and  one 
gram  of  l  ird  were  placed  into  a  small  breaker  glass  and  eight  to  ten  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  water  added.  The  mixture  was  then  gently 
heated  to  melt  the  fats.  After  shaking  violently  for  a  few  moments  to  mix  the 
salt  solution  with  the  fats,  the  mixture  was  boiled  gently  lor  one  minute  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  as  before  in  a  wooden  pill-box.  The  microsopic  examina- 
tion of  this  preparition  revealed  globular  masses,  which  could  in  no  wise  be  dis- 
tinguished from  these  obtj^ined  from  pure  butter.  The  crystalHne  texture  was 
dense,  the  cross  of  Sr  Andrew's  plainly  marked  and  the  colors  produced  by 
the  selenite  sharply  defined. 

Exp^.rim.  ni  9 — A  mixture  of  one  part  of  lard  to  five  parts  oleo  oil  was  treated 
as  in  the  last  experiment  with  like  results. 

Ex^e'^iment  10. — In  this  test  a  mixture  conf^isting  of  20  per  cent,  of  lard  and 
80  per  cent,  oleo  oil,  was  employed.  Whether  the  consistency  of  this  mixture 
was  peculiarly  ad  spted  to  the  formation  of  the  globules  or  whether  possible 
variaiions  of  conditions  in  manipulation  were  more  favorable,  the  writer  is  un- 
able to  judge  from  a  single  experiment,  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  this  case  indi- 
vidual "  butter  crystals  "  were  exceedingly  large  and  characteristic. 

Experiment  11. — From  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  oleo  oil  and  lard 
characteristic  butter  cyrstals"  were  obtained,  the  treatment,  of  course,  being 
the  same  as  in  Experiments  8,  9  and  10.  The  globules,  however,  were  com- 
paratively small  and  weje  surrounded  with  small  detached  crystals  of  fat. 

Experiment  12. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  limit  in 
the  consistency  of  fatty  mixtures,  beyond  which,  either  as  the  melting  point 
rises  or  falls,  the  formation  of  these  globular  masses  at  the  ordinary  tennpera- 
ture  of  a  working-room,  is  no  longer  possible.    That  this  consistency,  however^ 
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is  not  restricted  to  that  of  butter,  nor  to  very  narrow  limits  may  be  inferred 
from  Experiments  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  in  which  it  must  have  varied  by  each  in- 
creased addition  of  ordinary  soft  lard.  There  is  also  a  limit  in  the  consistency 
of  fatty  mixtures,  beyond  which  they  can  no  longer  be  sold  for  batter.  It  was, 
therefore,  unnecessiry  for  the  object  in  view  to  make  an  experiment  in  which 
nothing  but  the  soft  Urd  was  employed.  Tnis  was  done,  however,  with  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  last  experiments.  The  microscopic  examination  failed 
to  reveal  any  of  the  characteristic  globules.  The  crystals  were  smiU  and 
detached,  and  these  to  a  great  extent  dissolved  in  the  warm  olive  oil  after 
being  mounted.  The  slide  thus  mounted  was  placed  in  a  room,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  fell  to  about  the  freezing  paint  during  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  slide  was  white,  owing  to  the  solidific  ttion  of  the  fats,  and  consisted  of 
a  mass  of  minute  globules  visibles  with  a  pocket  lens.  Under  the  microscope, 
with  polarized  light,  the  cross  of  St.  Andjew's  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen. 
Gradually,  as  the  slide  became  warner,  the  gabules  could  be  seen,  under  the 
microscope,  to  disintjegate  into  the  crystallme  scales  of  margarine  or  other 
fats,  which  composed  them. 

This  experiment  only  goes  to  show  that  the  globular  masses  obtained  above 
can  be  produced  from  the  more  readily  fusible  fats,  if  the  temperature  is  corre- 
spondingly lower. 

Exheriment  — A  portion  of  butter  was  treated  again  as  in  Experiment  1, 
except  that  the  boiling  was  more  violent  and  continued  for  two  minutes.  The 
globules  obtained  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  Experiment  1,  although 
they  showed  the  same  characteristics  as  the  others.  There  were  also  observed 
a  large  number  of  isolated  fat  crystals 

Experiment  14.  Another  portion  of  butter  was  h-^ated  until  the  boiling 
ceased.  Owing  to  the  discoloration  of  the  castin  by  the  higher  temperature, 
the  fat  was  strained  through  a  piece  of  fl  tnnel  into  the  wooden  pil!-box  The 
microscopic  examination  revealed  only  a  few  ''small  crystals",  and  these  were' 
surrounded  or  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  small  detached  crystals  of  tat. 

Experiment  15  — About  half  an  ounce  of  newly-churned  unsiked  butter  was 
heated  in  a  small  glass  beaker  until  ebulition  ceased.  It  was  thtn  strained 
through  a  piece  of  flannel  mto  a  wooden  pill-box,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
microscopic  examination  revealed  a  very  few  widely  sep  irated  but  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  globular  masses,  and  a  la-ger  number  of  smaller  ones,  all  of 
which  were  surrounded  by  irregular  masses  of  fat  crystals. 

THEORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TAYLOKs'   ''BaTTEK  CRYSTALS". 

The  more  solid  fa«-s,  stearin^,  palmatin  and  m^irgarin^,  crystallize  under 
favorable  conditions  in  elongated  pearly  scale>.  The  animal  fats,  as  butter, 
tallow  and  lard,  are,  in  general  terms,  mixtures  of  one  or  m^re  of  these  fats 
with  olein,  a  fat  which  is  liquid  at  ordmary  temperat.ires.  Ic  is  a  general  law 
in  crv'stallization  that  when  mdividual  crys'als  begin  to  apoear,  they  invariably 
attach  themselves  to  foreign  solid  bodies  of  any  kind,  if  present  in  the  crystai- 
izing  medium.  If  the  foreign  body  is  a  minute  spjck  which  remains  suspended 
in  the  crystallizing  medium,  crystals  will  b?gin  to  grow  out  f.-om  it  si  nu'tancously 
in  all  directions,  and  a  globular  mass  of  fine  crystals  is  the  rtsait.  This  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Taylor's  "bitter  crystals "  are  fornu d.  They 
consist  of  elongated  scales  of  the  solid  fat  of  butter,  radiiting  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  central  nucleus.  The  overlapping  of  these  scales  prxluces  the 
effects  which  these  globules  present,  when  viewed  with  pohrized  lij.ht  The 
term  "crystal,"  as  applied  to  these  globules,  is  ill  chosen,  as  they  are  merely 
agglomerations  of  individual  fat  crystals. 

From  these  considerations  the  action  of  salt  and  water  in  the  production  of 
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the  globular  masses  in  butter  as  well  as  in  other  fats  (Experiments  7  to  12)  can 
readily  be  explained.  The  water  of  the  butter  coming  in  contact  with  salt 
forms  in  the  course  of  time  a  saturated  solution.  For  this  reason  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt  was  emploj'ed  in  Experiment  8,  and  those  following,  instead  of 
mixing  the  fat  with  salt  and  water,  as  in  Experiment  7.  When  butter  is  boiled 
in  a  test  tube  for  a  minute,  according  to  the  directions  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  portion 
of  the  water  which  it  noimally  contains,  is  evaporated.  A  corresponding 
amount  of  salt  is  forced  to  crystallize  out.  In  doing  ^o  the  crystals  of  salt  pro- 
duced are  so  minute  that  they  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  fat.  They  form 
innumerable  nuclei,  around  which,  on  cooling,  the  fat  cr}stals  of  the  butter 
arrange  themselves,  producing  the  globules,  which  are  claimed  to  be  charac- 
teristic in  butler.  This  explains  the  difference  of  the  behavior  of  the  oleo  oil 
with  and  wiihout  the  addition  of  salt  and  water  as  well  as  the  production 
of  characteristic  butter  crystals"  in  mixtures  of  this  tallow  fat  and  lard 
on  the  addition  of  a  sQiall  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  water 
before  heating.  Of  course  the  writer  does  not  claim  that  the  salt  grain  is  essen- 
tial to  the  productian  of  a  fat  globule  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  rep  aced  by  a 
speck  of  any  other  solid  matter. 

CONCLUSIOI^. 

Having  thus  described  the  production  and  nature  of  Dr.  Taylor's  ''butter 
crystals,"  and  having  shown  in  the  experiments  given  that  they  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  buttrr,  but  that  mixtures  of  tahow  fat  and  lard  under  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  butt  r  making  cannot  by  this  means  be  distinguished  from  pure 
butter,  it  follows  that  so  much  of  Dr.  Taylor's  microscopic  investigations  as 
pertains  to  the  formation  of  characteristic  crystals  of  these  various  fats  is  of  no 
practical  value  in  the  examination  of  commercial  butter  for  adulterations.  Dr. 
H.  J.  Detmers,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  of  Ohio  State  University,  has 
made  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  prepared  slides  illustrating  the  experiments 
described  above.  The  perfect  representation  of  these  glcbules  photographed 
with  polarized  light  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  art 
of  micro  photography. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SOIL. 

There  is  no  question  more  often  put  to  the  agricultural  chemist  by  farmers 
who  have  worn  out  fields  and  who  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  their  crops  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  than  what  ingredient  or  ingredients  are  want- 
ing in  these  fields  to  produce  an  average  crop. 

The  question  i^  a  legitimate  one,  since  it  would  be  throwing  away  money  to 
apply  any  fertilizer  deficient  in  an  ingredient  of  plant  food  wanting  in  the 
soil.  At  the  sam:  time  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  the  chemist  is 
less  able  to  give  definice  information.  A  simple  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the 
soil  in  question  will  not  suffice,  for  reasons  given  in  last  year's  report.  (See 
Report  Ohio  Agricultural  Exp  rinaent  Station,  1884,  page  228). 

The  testing  of  the  soil  should  take  place  on  the  fields  themselves,  selecting 
a  number  of  strips  across  the  fields  and  applying  to  these  a  series  of  fertilizers 
of  known  composit  on,  in  the  manner  described  below.  T  he  plants  them- 
selves are  thus  brought  inio  requisition  to  determine  the  question,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  the  only  safe  method  to  follow.  It  is  evident  that  neither  the 
Station  nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univerfity,  as  at  present 
constituted,  can  make  these  tests  for  the  farmers  throughout  the  State.  In 
order  that  the  Experiment  Station  may  aid  and  benefit  the  farmer  directly  in 
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this  important  matter,  the  writer  has  devised  and  in  part  te<-ted  a  plan  during 
the  past  season,  which,  it  is  hoped,  subsequent  experiments  may  prove 
feasible : 

An  excavation  was  made  on  the  top  of  a  side  hill  underlaid  with  gravel,  and 
thus  naturally  well  drained.  Into  this  excavation  nine  sewer  pipes,  two  feet 
in  length  and  fifteen  inches  ia  diameter,  were  placed  on  end  and  th-^  earth 
placed  around  them  to  the  top  of  the  pipes.  They  were  then  filled  to  within 
six  mches  of  the  top  with  pure  washed  sand.  The  soil  of  the  University  farm 
being  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  unsuitable  for  this  reason,  to  be 
employed  in  the  experiments  about  to  be  described,  a  field  m  the  neighbor- 
hood was  selected,  the  history  of  which  for  the  last  twenty  or  ihirty  years  was 
well  known  to  the  writer.  The  soil  of  this  field  was  tormed  in  place  from 
Huron  shale.  It  was,  therefore,  a  rather  poor  soil  to  begin  with  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  fact,  it  had  been  farmed  during  the  time  mentioned,  without  the 
application  of  manure. 

About  six  hundred  pounds  of  the  soil  from  this  field  was  selected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  field  was  crossed  at  fixed  intervals  with  a  wagon. 
Every  eight  or  ten  paces  a  square  hole  w^s  dug  with  a  spade  to  the  hub  soil. 
A  slice  about  t^^o  iiiches  thick  and  of  the  width  of  the  Fp?.de  was  cut  off  on 
oae  side  of  the  hole  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  sub  soil  and 
thrown  into  the  wagon.  Local  contaminations  were  avoided,  and  any  trash 
on  the  surface  was  removed  by  scraping  before  the  sample  was  taken.  The 
earth  thus  collected  was  thoroughly  mixed.  Forty  pounds  were  then  weighed 
off  and  placed  into  each  of  the  sewer  pipes,  filling  the  spice  between  the  sand 
and  the  top  of  the  pipes  comple  tely  with  soil.  In  this  manner  ten  miniature 
plots  were  obtained,  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  the  soil 
of  the  field  to  be  tested.  On  Mav  2d  forty  seeds  of  spring  barley  were 
planted  in  each  plot.    On  May  5th  the  plots  were  fertilized  as  follows: 

Plot  No.  1. 

Comph.te  Fertilizer. 

18.3  grams  per  plot,  equals  150  pounds  per  acre. 
30.5         "  L'50 
24  4         "  "        200  " 

12.2         "  "        100  " 

Plot  No.  2. 

Complete  Mineral  Fertilizer. 

Superphosphate  30.5  grams  per  plot,  equals  250  pounds  per  acre. 

Magnesium  sulphate  24.4  "  **         2oO  " 

Pot.ssinm  cbloride  12.2  100 

Plot  No.  3. 

Sodium  nitrate  18.3  grams  per  plot,  equals  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Magnesium  sulphate  24  4  "  "         200  " 

Potassium  chloride  13.2  "  100 

Plot  No.  4. 

Sodium  nitrate  18.3  grams  per  plot,  equals  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Superphosphate  30.5         "  "        250  ** 

Plot  No.  5. 

Sodium  nitrate  18.3  grams  per  plot,  equals  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Potassium  chloride  12.2         "  "  100 


Sodium  nitrate  

SaperphoHphale   

Magnesium  sulphate, 
Potassium  chloride  .. 
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Plot  No.  6. 

Pare  Nitrogen  Fertilizer, 
Sodium  nitrate  18.3  grama  per  plot,  equals  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Plot  No.  7. 

Magnesium  sulphate.,  24.2  grams  per  plot,  equals  200  pounds  per  acre. 

Plop  No.  8. 
No  Ferlilizer. 

Plot  No.  9. 

Slaked  lime  183.0  grams  per  plot,  equals  1500  pounds  per  acre. 

Plants  made  their  appearance  on  May  7.  No  marked  difference  could  be 
noticed  for  the  first  two  weeks     On  May  28  the  following  notes  were  m^ide: 

Nos.  1,  2  and  4  showed  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  otaer  plots, 
which  were  apparently  alike  in  condition.  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  had  stooled  out. 
On  may  30  the  plots  were  thinned  out  to  the  same  number  of  pLTnts  in  each. 
When  fully  ripe  the  barley  was  cut,  tied  in  separate  bundles  and  put  away  to 
dry.  The  grain  was  then  separated  fiom  the  straw  by  hand  and  the  weight  of 
grain  an  '  straw  of  each  plot  determined. 

The  results  obtained  are  as  follo  A^s,  weight  expressed  in  grams  : 


Plots. 

Weight  of 
grain. 

Weight  of 
srraw. 

Plots. 

Weight  of 
grain. 

Weight  of 
straw. 

1  

52.4 
41  6 
2i.4 
4.\0 
26.0 

82.4 
96.6 
4.0 
82.0 
52.4 

6  

30.0 
32.4 
25.4 
24.0 

63.6 
6'J.O 
34.4 
40.4 

2  

7  

3  

8  

9  

5  

In  making  tests  upon  a  field  by  fertilizing  a  series  of  strips  in  about  the 
manner  loilowed  n  the  present  expetiaient,  in  order  to  determine  the  essential 
ingredients  of  plant  food  that  are  waiting  in  the  soil,  only  marked  increases  in 
yield  over  the  plot  n  .t  fertilized  should  receive  attention.  Taking  this  rule  as 
a  guide,  the  plots  employed  in  this  experiment  may,  at  first  glance,  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  Nos.  1,  2  ai.d  4  foiming  the  one  class,  and  all  the  remaining 
plots  falling  into  the  other. 

Plots  1,  2  and  4  show  a  marked  increase  in  grain  and  straw  over  plot  8, 
which  received  no  fertil  zer.  Thty  also  showed  a  much  more  vigorous  growth 
than  the  rest  That  this  growth  was  not  due  to  the  effect  of  nitrogen  may  be 
seen  from  plot  No.  2,  which  received  no  nitrogen  fertilizer.  These  three  plots 
have  one  ingredient  in  common,  viz.,  superphosphate.  Plot  No.  4  contains,  it 
is  true,  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  but  in  No.  2  this  is  wanting,  and  hence  shown  to 
be  unnecessary  to  an  increase  of  crop.  This  confines  the  marked  increase  of 
yield  to  the  superphosphate.  As  superphosphate  consists  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  combination  wich  lime  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  as  both  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  essential  ingredients  in  plant  foad,  the  ques  ion  still 
would  remain  open  whether  the  increase  in  yield  was  due  to  the  more  expen- 
sive phosphoric  acid  or  to  the  cheaper  lime.    The  question  however  is  settled 
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by  referring  to  plot  No.  9,  wh'ch  had  a  liberal  application  of  lime,  and  which 
showed  no  increase  in  yield  nor  a  better  growth  during  the  season. 

From  these  considerations  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of 
superphosphate  for  spring  grains,  or  of  fine  bone  meal  for  winter  wheat  or 
rye  is  decidedly  indicated  for  this  particular  field.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
a  useless  expense  to  purchase  either  potassium,  magnesium,  or  nitrogen,  either 
sinely  of  combined,  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  better  crops. 

The  same  plots  were  feniliz  d  last  fall  in  the  same  manner,  and  sown  to 
wheat.  The  only  thing  that  may  be  said  of  this  experiment  at  this  writing  is 
that  the  only  plots  in  which  the  wheat  plants  had  stooled  out  when  cold  weather 
set  in  were  plots  Nos.  1,  2  and  4. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

CORN  FODDER  OR  STOVER. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  to  '885  the  writer  was  called  upon  to  calculate  the 
rations  for  milk  cows  of  the  University  dairy.  The  feed  on  hand  consisted  of 
corn  meal,  clover  hay,  corn  lofider  and  sugar  beets. 

A  difficulty  was  encountered  in  making  up  a  suitable  ration  from  these  sub- 
stances, since  all  available  analyses  of  corn  fodder  represented  the  whole  p  ant. 
It  is  well  known  by  experience  that  cattle  eat  only  a  part  of  the  corn  fodder 
whether  it  is  fed  whole  or  cut.  In  order  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
fodder  was  eaten,  as  well  as  the  composiiioa  of  the  same,  a  large  bundle  of 
good  fodder  from  the  center  of  a  rick,  built  the  fall  btfore,  was  selected  for 
examina  ion.  This  was  divided  by  hand  into  two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of 
the  leaves,  sheaths,  husks  tasse  s  and  one  or  t^o  of  the  upper  joints;  the  other 
of  little  more  than  the  bare  stilk^.  The  weight  of  each  portion  was  then 
determined,  and  the  result  for  100  parts  by  weighc  of  fodder  are  as  follows : 


Part  eaten  (leaves,  etc.)    68.19 

Part  not  eaten  (stalks;   41.81 

COMPOSITION  OF  LEAVES,  ETC. 

Water   11.30 

Ash   7.10 

Protein   5.21 

Cru<ie  fiber   27.44 

Nitrogen— free  extract   47.84 

Fat   1.61 


100.00 

COMPOSITION  OF  STALKS. 

Wfi  er  ,   9  00 

Ash   4.10 

IVotein   3.86 

Crude  fiber    34.29 

Nitrogen — free  extract   47.26 

Fat    1.49 


100.00 

OAT  HAY  AND  OAT  STRAW. 

During  the  season  of  1884  a  field  of  oats  on  the  University  farm  was  partly 
cut  and  cured  for  hay  when  the  seed  was  in  the  milk,  while  the  rem  ainder  was 
allowed  to  ripen.  Average  portions  of  the  hay  and  straw  were  collected  for 
analysis,  it  being  the  intention  to  use  both  the  hay  and  straw  in  feeding  the 
dairy  stc  ck. 
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The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  the  hay  and  straw  in  100 
parts : 

OAT  HAY. 

Water   8.70 

Ash   7.45 

Protein   7.75 

Crude  fiber   25.10 

Nitrog^^n — free  extract  .,   47.95 

Fat   8.05 


loo.  00 

OAT  STRAW. 

Water   8.15 

Ash   6.65 

Protein   4.00 

CriKle  fiber   45.09 

Nicrogeu — free  extract    3'^.  54 

Fat    2  57 


110  00 

LINSEED  MEAL— OLD  PROCESS. 

Water   8.07 

Ash   6  00 

Protein     32.20 

Crude  fiber   9.73 

Nitrogen— free  extract   37.97 

Fat    6.03 


100.00 

LINSSED  MEAL— NEW  PROCESS. 

Water   12.25 

Ash   5.30 

Protein    34.19 

Crude  fiber   9  28 

Nitrogen— free  extract   35.48 

Fat   3.50 


100.00 

The  simple  of  Old  Process  Meal  was  obtained  from  Chas.  Boch,  Colerain 
avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  sample  of  New  Process  Meal  from  Cincinnati 
Linseed  Meal  Co.,  No.  9,  West  Fonrth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CHEESE. 

Two  samples  of  cheese  were  sent  for  examination  from  Wellington,  Ohio, 
by  Mr  B.  B.  Herrick.  the  one  being  a  full  milk  cheese  manufactured  by 
B.  B.  Herrick,  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  the  other  what  is  known  as  "Chicago 
Flats."  As  the  latter  is  alleged  to  be  brought  into  market  and  sold  as  Ohio 
cheese,  an  anahsis  of  the  two  samples  was  made  in  order  to  give  the  consumer 
an  idea  of  their  relative  merits. 

B.  B.  HERRICK's  FULL  MILK  CHEESE. 


Water   35.42 

Ash   2.47 

Fat   31.66 

Albuminoids  and  non-nitrogenous  matter,  not  fat   30.45 


100.00 
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CHICAGO  FLATS. 

Water   52.73 

Ash   2.69 

Fat   2.68 

Albuminoids  and  non-nitrog«nous  matter,  not  fat   41.90 

100.00 


EXAMINATION  OF  DRINKING  WATER. 

The  following  potable  waters  have  been  examined  for  organic  matter.  The 
numbers  represent  the  parts  of  organic  matter  in  1,000,000  parts  oi  water: 

1,  Well,  Newark,  Ohio    12.5 

2,    9.5 

3,  "    New  London,  Buth  r  (rouniy   1.4 

4,  "  "    4.7 

5,  "  "    16.7 

6,  Paddy's  Run,  "    5.6 

7,  "      19.6 

8,  "   1.4 

9,  "    Wfl^seon,  Fulton  ponn^y     10l).9 

10,  "    r9  Ki)  g  Hv*  nu  ',  Coiuaibu3,  Ohio   24.8 

11,  "    35  "    13  9 

12,  Spr  n  ',  Kiriland,  TrarabuU  oounly   1^7.6 

13,  Well,  "  "    57.1 

14,  "    TTnivemiy   10  2 

15,  West  Woodruff  avenue,  Columbns,  Ohio   40.0 

16,  "    Farmhouse,  JJniveraiiy   10.4 


ANALYSIS  OF  SORGHUM  CANE. 

Of  the  j  lice  of  E  irly  Amber  c  me  gr  wn  by  the  Experiment  Station  an 
analysis  was  made  wnen  the  seed  had  reached  the  hardening  dou^h  stage. 
The  results  are  as  follows  : 

8perifi(r  gravity,  at  20  degrees  C  10  B, 

Ctnef-Uif  Ar  1 1  .o<>  per  cent. 

Grape  sugar    3.72 


MUCK. 

A  simole  of  muck  was  sent  by  D.  G.  H  .-acock,  Atwater,  Ohio,  with  a  re- 
quest t')  de-.ermine  vvheiher  u  contamed  am.aonia,  phoc^plioric  ac-d  a  id  potash. 
An  exarainatioa  revealed  ammjnia,  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  inaguesia  in 
abundance.    The  potash  was  present  in  lesa  piopjrjon. 


SOIL  AND  SUBSOIL. 

Mr.  Geo.  Collins,  Mdlburv,  Wood  county,  Ohij,  sent  a  box  containing  a 
portion  of  soil  and  its  subsoil  for  examination.  The  soil  was  blic:,  rich  in 
hamus  and  th^  subsoil  was  ciay.  Mr.  Collins  stated  in  his  letter  that  the  soil 
failed  to  prodac:^  good  crops  and  that  barnyard  m  inure  and  wood  ashes 
seemed  of  no  benefit.  On  examination  the  soil  was  found  to  be  ri(-h  in  ammo- 
nia, phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  mignesi-i,  as  well  as  ferric  oxide.  Hence, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  la(  k  of  plant  food.  The  only  diffirrlt-v  at  suggested 
itself  was  probably  an  undue  amoun  t  of  ferrous  salts.  T  e  rtn  'ies  suggested 
were  thorough  drainage,  lall  plowing  and  an  avoidance  ci  ^.v.\virg  too  deep 
at  once. 
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FERTILIZER. 

L.  Reeve,  Colebrook,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  sent  for  analysis  a  specimen 
of  a  fertilizer  taken  from  a  large  deposit,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  con- 
tain an  admixture  of  pigeon  guano.    It  contained — 

Phosphoric  acid   0.27  per  rent. 

Nitrogen   0.35  '* 

Estimating  the  phosphoric  acid  at  8  cents  per  pound  and  the  nitrogen  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  the  money  value  of  this  material,  leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation the  ameliorating  influence  it  would  have  on  a  heavy  ^oil  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  humus  present,  would  be  $1.83  per  ton. 


MANURE. 

A  sample  of  manure,  taken  from  a  pile  40x70x2J  feet  deep,  and  kept  under 
cover,  was  sent  by  John  E  Bruce,  Eaton,  Ohio,  with  a  request  to  learn  its 
composition  and  money  value.  As  the  manure  was  treated  m  a  rational  man- 
ner and  was  obtained  from  well  fed  stork,  the  following  analysis  of  such  a 
manure  was  sent : 

Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash  

•Soda   

Lime  

Magnesia  

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica  

Ohlorioe  

From  this  analysis  the  money  value  of  the  manure  was  calculated  and  found 
to  be  $3.04  per  ton. 


BONE  MEAL. 

A  sample  of  material  sent  by  A.  J,  Shaffer,  J  reeburg,  Ohio,  taken  from  a 
sack  of  fertilizer,  was  found  to  be  ground  bone. 


0.50  per  cent. 

0  26 

0.63 

0.19 

0.70  . 

0.18 
0  16 
h68 
0.19 
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A  brief  summary  of  the  important  meteorological  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1885,  is  here  given: 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary,  frcm  the  fact  that  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau,  issued  regularly  each  month, 
cover  the  entire  subject  and  are  to  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  at 
Columbus. 

Table  I.  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing 
over  the  enure  Stale.  Table  II  relates  distinctly  to  the  conditions  prevailmg 
at  thi ,  Station,  and  Table  III.  compares  the  other  two  as  to  temperature  and 
rainfall  and  aho  compares  ihem  with  the  normal  mean  for  the  State. 

This  latter  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  observations  covering  a  long  period 
of  years. 

The  year  shows  quite  a  deficiency  in  average  temperature,  being  nearly  3° 
below  the  normal  for  the  State  and  2.5°  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  normal  rainfall  for  the  State  is  40  41  inches.  Here  also  is  an  average 
deficiency  for  the  State,  amounting  to  about  two  inches,  though  the  record  for 
this  station  shows  an  excess  of  nearly  two  inches. 

By  referenc  .  to  Table  III.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rainfall  for  this  station  is 
above  the  normal  for  every  month  from  April  to  September,  except  July. 
The  precipitation,  however,  was  so  distributed  through  the  month  that  it  did 
not  seriously  interfere  wiih  farming  operatic ns.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  average  temperature  for  every  month  of 
the  year,  except  July  and  C)c  ober,  and  in  the  latter  month  there  is  a  deficiency 
at  this  station.  This  deficiency  is  especially  marked  during  January  and 
February. 

The  extremes  of  temperature  for  the  State  vary  but  little  from  the  previous 
year,  both  years  being  marked  by  the  great  severity  of  their  winteis.  The 
maximum,  101°,  which  was  recorded  at  the  Station  the  past  year,  has  not  been 
reached  for  some  years  in  this  State;  the  minimum,  34.4°  below  zero,  is  but 
.4  below  the  previous  year.  While  the  winter,  as  a  whole,  was  not  more 
severe  than  the  previous,  vet  the  condiiions  were  such  that  wheat  was  badly 
injured,  being  not  half  a  crop.  So  far  as  our  observation  extended,  this  was 
not  caused  so  much  by  freezing  or  heavi  >g  out,  as  by  being  actually  frozen  to 
death  in  the  soil. 

Excepting  wheat,  the  harvests  were  more  than  usually  abundant. 

The  past  year  is  the  first  for  a  series  of  years  that  has  not  been  marked  by 
a  severe  drouth  visiting  some  portion,  and  many  times  a  considerable  part  of 
the  State  has  suffered. 

The  abundance  of  moisture,  especially  during  August,  doubtless  aided  the 
ravages  of  the  potato  rot,  which  inflicted  severe  loss  on  some  localities.  The 
sh'ght  precipitation  of  March  is  phenomenal. 
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16  EX  ST 


REPORT  ON  FORESTRY. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  timber  trees  of  Ohio.  Few  States 
can  boast  of  a  larger  number  of  valuable  varieties : 

Cucumber  Trf»«!  Magnolia  acuminata. 

Tulip  Tree.    Yellow  Poplar.    White  Wood   Lirio  endron  tulipifera. 

Basswood.    Linden  Tilia  Americana. 

Ohio  Buckeye   .Esciilus  glabra. 

White  or  Silver  Maple  Acer  ditsyCarpum. 

Red  or  Sjft  Maple  Ater  rnbrum. 

Sugar  or  Roek  Maple..   -icer  eaccliarinum. 

Ash-leaved  Maple.    Box  Elder  Negun<<o  aceroides. 

Black  or  Yellow  Locusi.   Robinia  Prteuilac^cia. 

Kentucky  C  iSee  Tree  \:iymn()cla(in8  Canadensip. 

Honey  Locust  Gieoit8(-hi a  triacantiios. 

Wild  Black  Cherry   ,  Prunus  serotina. 

Tupelo.    Pepeiidge.    Sour  Gum  Nyssa  multiflora, 

Wnite  Ash   Friixinus  Americana. 

Green  Ash   Fraxinns  viri(lis. 

Black  or  Swamp  Ash  Fraxinus  si.mbiu-ifl  )lia. 

Blue  Ash    Fraxinus  qnadrangulata. 

White  Elm  Uimus  Americana. 

Red  Elm.    Slippery  Elm    ..     IJjmus  fulva. 

Hackberry.    Sugar  Berry  Celtis  orciHentalis. 

Common  Mulberry   Moius  rubra. 

Buttonwood.    Plane.    Sycamore  Platanus  occidentalis. 

Butternut  Jnt;lar,s  cinerea. 

Black  AValnut  Jug'ans  nigra. 

Shell-bark  Hickory   Carya  alba. 

Large  Shell-bark  Ccirya  sulcata. 

Small  Fiuited  Hickory  Carya  microcarpa. 

White-heart  Hi  kory  Carya  toment'^sa. 

Pignut  Hickory  Caiya  p  rcina. 

Butiernur.  Hickory  (.arya  amara. 

White  Oak    Quercns  alba. 

Post  Oak  Qaercud  obtusiloba. 

Bur  Oak  Querrus  macrocarpa. 

Swamp  White  Oak  ...Queicus  bicolor. 

Yellow  Oak  Qu-rcus  castanea. 

Red  Oak  Quercus  rubra. 

Scarlet  Oak   Qaercus  coccinea. 

Black  Oak   Quercus  tincioria. 

American  Chestnut  Castwnea  veeea. 

Beech  Fagus  ferruginea. 

Sweet  or  Black  Birch  Br-tula  lenta. 

Yellow  Birch   Bi4ula  lutea. 

Paper  or  Canoe  Birch  Betula  papyracea. 

R-d  or  River  Birch  Betula  nigra. 

White  Willow  ..Salix  aiba. 

Cottonwood  Populus  nondifeia. 

Pitch  Pine  Pinus  rigida. 

White  Pine  Pinus  strobus. 

Hemlock   Tsuga  Canadensis. 

Red  Cedar  Juniperus  Virginiana. 

American  Larch  Larix  Americana. 
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The  above  list  contains  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  valuable  timber  trees. 
In  addition,  there  is  found  growing  within  the  borders  of  the  State  many  im- 
ported varieties,  some  of  which  are  being  extensively  planted.  The  Station 
has  not  tested  these  sufficiently  to  feel  warranted  in  recommending  them  to 
tree  growers  in  preference  to  our  best  native  species. 

COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  AND  HARDINESS  OF  FOREST  TP  EE  SEEDLINGS. 

The  following  table  presents  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  forest  tree  culture  : 
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Lack  of  space  forbids  the  publication  of  any  further  notes  on  the  subject  of 
forest-tree  culture,  or  the  Station's  tests  with  hedge  plants  and  evergreens. 


SAMPLES  OF  STATION  CORRESPONDENCE; 


The  following  samples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Station  during  the  past  year.  An  average  of  more  than  six 
letters  of  similar  nature  were  received  each  day.  These  letters  of  inquiry  are 
in  addition  to  the  regular  business  correspondence  of  the  Station,  which  is  very 
large : 

Golden  Corners,  Wayne  Couniy,  O.,  fan.  6,  1885. 
•  William  R.  Lazenby : 

Dear  Sir:  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  millet?  If  so,  will  you 
please  tell  me  how  many  pounds  it  takes  to  sow  an  acre,  and  which  is  the  best 
variety  for  clay  land. 

Is  the  Experiment  Station  ready  to  analyze  soil,  and  what  is  the  cost  of 
having  it  done  ? 

Yours  truly, 

T.  A.  Armstrong. 

answer. 

We  have  tested  several  varieties  of  millet,  and  find  the  "  Golden"  the  best. 
While  it  makes  good  hay,  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  millet  family  is  better 
for  green  feeding.  From  16  to  20  quarts  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre. 
It  does  better  on  loamy  land,  but  will  produce  a  good  crop  on  any  good  soil. 
The  ground  must  be  well  fitted  in  order  to  secure  a  good  stand. 

The  Station  can  analyze  soils,  but  this  rarely  pays,  unless  there  is  some 
marked  peculiarity.  We  will  carefully  examine  a  sample  of  your  so  1,  if  you 
choose  to  send  it;  and  if,  in  your  judgement,  an  analysis  will  be  of  any  value, 
it  will  be  made  free  of  charge.  Send  six  to  eight  pounds  of  soil — taking  pains 
to  get  a  fair  average  sample — in  a  small  box  by  express. 


Center  Village,  Delaware  County,  O.^/an.  31,  1885. 
Professor  Lazenby ,  Columbus^  Ohio : 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  you  would  answer  questions 
in  regard  to  farming.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  one  p.  int.  I 
have  17  head  of  two  year  old  steers  tied  in  stanchions;  am  feeding  hay  only. 
Now,  will  it  pay  me  to  feed  these  steers  corn,  or  will  it  pay  better  to  feed  the 
corn  to  hogs  next  summer  ?  The  steers  are  doing  very  well ;  they  have  a 
warm  room,  and  a  good  straw  bed.  I  do  not  let  them  out  only  to  haul  the 
manure  once  in  about  14  days. 

Please  answer,  and  very  much  oblige, 

M.  B.  C.  Rich. 

answer. 

At  present  prices  of  beef  and  corn,  it  will  most  assuredly  pay  to  feed  two- 
year  old  steers  corn.  I  should  do  so,  if  I  had  to  buy  every  I  ushel.  Wnether 
you  will  make  more  by  feeding  hogs  next  summer,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  pigs,  price  of  corn  and  pork  at  that 
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time,  etc.  Bat  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  go,  you  will  make  no 
mistake  feeding  the  steers. 

If  you  can  grind  the  corn,  this  will  pay;  will  unless  you  have  pigs  enough 
to  eat  a  1  that  passes  undigested.  If  you  have  convenience  for  weighing,  I 
would  advise  you  to  test  the  matter  for  yourself.  You  could  do  it  in  this  way: 
Take,  say  five,  of  your  steers  and  weigh  them  toge  her,  then  weigh  at  the 
same  time  another  lot  of  five  that  seem  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition. 
Feed  both  lots  the  same  amount  of  hay,  and  feed  one  lot  a  bushel  of  corn  per 
day  in  addition.  If  you  intend  to  keep  your  steers  over  another  year,  I 
should  not  recommend  heavy  feeding  of  corn ;  but  I  believe  a  few  ears  given 
each  steer  every  day  will  bring  you  a  handsome  return. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  January  8,  1885. 

Prof.  Lazmby: 

■  Enclosed  with  this  you  will  find  a  heliotrope  plant  with  several  singular  root 
appendages  that  I  yesterday  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Horticultural  Society.  No  person  there  being  capable  of  giving  any 
explanation  of  its  formation,  I  was  requested  to  forward  it  to  you  for  such 
light  as  you  could  cast  on  the  subject,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accompanying 
printed  slip. 

I  have  seen  similar  formations  before  on  the  roots  of  geraniums,  sissus  vines 
and  perhaps  oiher  plants. 

My  view  is  that  each  whorl  of  appendages  along  this  central  axis  is  a  grow- 
ing point,  a  long  or  underground  stem,  that  under  favor^-bie  conditions  might 
produce  a  plant. 

I  have  now  two  specimens  taken  from  this  plant  when  they  were  fresh,  that 
under  f  ivorable  circumstances  of  warmth  and  moisture,  seem  to  be  growing. 

Please  give  the  maitfr  such  attention  as  you  deem  the  subject  worth  and 
report  to  me,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  to  lay  the  matter  before  our  society  at  its 
next  meeting,  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

Respectfully, 

D.  McCarthy. 

ANSWER. 

I  regret  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long  for  the  answer  to  your  inquiry  of 
January  8. 

The  peculiar  development  shown  by  the  specimen  received  is  not  a  modified 
root,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  simply  a  branch  that  has  grown  under  ground. 
The  appendages  along  these  branches  are  simply  reduced  or  modified  leaves, 
which  have  become  greatly  thickened  and  distended  with  a  deposit  of  starch. 
The  iniernodes  of  the  branch  have  not  elongated,  hence  the  leaves  are  small 
and  crowded  together. 

I  was  assisted  to  this  conclusion  by  the  well  known  specialist.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Arthur,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Your  own  view  of  this  peculiar  development  was 
approximately  correct. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  receive  further  illustrations  of  this  freak. 


Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  February  3,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  that  you  have  an  interesting  apparatus  for  testing 
the  vitality  of  seeds.    You  would  confer  a  great  favor  if  you  would  send  me  a 
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report  regarding  tests  with  it,  and  also  where  I  could  secure  such  apparatus  for 
our  own  use. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  HoYc-s  Panton, 

Prof,  Nat.  Hist.  Agl.  Colbgg^  Guelph. 

Prof.  Lazenby,  Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

ANSWER. 

I  mail  you  our  first  and  second  Reports,  from  which  you  can  learn  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  seed  testing.  In  our  first  Report,  page  114,  is  given  a 
brief  description  of  the  seed-tester  used  at  the  Station,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  rude  drawings  enclosed,  you  will  readily  understand  how  to  construct. 
This  apparatus  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  anything  else  I  have  ever 
seen. 

I  think  there  is  no  place  where  they  are  made  and  I  know  of  but  one  other 
place  where  they  are  used.  The  one  for  the  Station  was  made  in  Columbus  by 
a  tinsmith  and  the  enclosing  box  by  a  carpenter,  under  our  direct  supervision, 
the  whole  costing  about  $15.00,  including  a  small  oil  siove  for  heating  We 
find,  however,  that  a  good  lamp  with  a  burner  made  to  use  without  a  ch  mney 
will  give  a  high  enough  temperature  for  most  seeds  and  is  more  easily  reg- 
ulated. 

If  there  is  anything  that  you  do  not  fully  understand  about  the  description 
or  drawing  I  will  be  glad  to  explain. 

Do  you  publish  a  report  of  the  operations  at  the  college  ?  If  so,  will  you 
please  mail  copies  to  the  officers  of  the  Station,  as  given  m  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  this  sheet,  and  a  copy  to  ihe  Experiment  Station  library  ? 


Greentown,  O.,  Feb.  19,  1885. 

Professor  Lazenby : 

Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  wheat  after  barley  is  so 
much  better  than  after  oats,  soil  being  the  same  in  every  particular?  Oats  and 
barley  sown  in  the  same  field,  and  then  followed  with  wheat  can  be  noticed 
almost  as  far  as  you  can  see  the  field. 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  G  Johnston. 

ANSWER. 

Yours  of  the  19th  is  just  at  hand.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
question  you  ask  is  this:  Oats  occupy  the  land  for  a  longer  period,  and,  as  a 
rule,  yield  a  much  heavier  crop  in  total  weight  of  straw  and  grain.  It  is  also 
c  aimed  by  some  that  the  oat  roots,  being  larger  and  growing  deeper,  leave 
light  soils  in  a  poorer  condition  mechanically  than  does  barley.  AVhatever  the 
explanation,  the  fact  observed  by  you  holds  true  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country  where  these  three  grain  crops  are  grown. 

You  may  like  to  know  hat  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  is  be- 
tween the  oat  and  barley,  so  I  append  averages  of  a  large  number  of  analyses: 


Barley — grain,  34  analyses, 
Oats — grain,  20  analyses,  . 
Barley — straw,  17  analyses. 
Oat — straw,  G  analyses,  .  . 
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You  see  from  the  table  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  comparative  power  of 
these  two  crops  to  exhaust  the  soil  is  not  explained  by  any  difference  m  chemi- 
cal composition.    The  cause  fi.st  assigned  is  undoubtedly  the  main  one. 


Wauseon,  O.,  May  4,  1885. 

De\r  Sir:  I  send  you  today  a  plant,  the  name  of  which  I  desire.  It 
grows  in  moist  and  wet  ground  in  the  woods,  and  is  generally  our  first  plant  to 
blossom  in  the  spring.  I  have  never  heard  any  name  for  it,  and  as  I  am  not 
nruch  of  a  botanist,  I  cannot  identify  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Mikesell. 

ANSWER. 

The  plant  you  sent  for  name  is  a  species  of  Bitter  cress  (^Cardamine  rhom- 
boidalis,  var.  purpurea,  Torr.),  one  of  our  spring  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  CrucifeicE  or  Mustard  family.  Usually  found  in  wet  woods,  but 
occasionally  intrudes  upon  dismp  meadows. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  identifying  all  plants  you  may  send  us  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


To  a  valued  correspondent  who  does  not  care  to  have  his  letters  or  name  pub- 
lished, the  Statiom  made  at  one  date,  the  following  reply : 

ANSWER. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  an  opinion 
concerning  any  particular  seedsman,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possibly  to  have  dealings 
with  different  firms  and  still  not  have  an  opinion  concerning  each.  A  good 
opinion  may  otten  come  from  tome  personal  favor,  and  a  bad  opinion  may 
come  from  some  fancied  or  real  slight. 

In  order  to  be  as  fair  as  possible,  I  will  give  you  a  few  fact  concerning 
each  firm,  which  will  enable  you  to  see  whether  the  opinion  is  just: 

Peter  Hendersok  &  Co.,  have  a  high  reputation,  and  we  ha.ve  found  them 
reliable.  A  few  facts,  however,  tell  against  them.  They  frequently  send  out 
varieties  with  their  name  attached  that  are  really  the  same  as  other  seedsmen 
sell  under  other  names.  Henderson's  First  of  All  Pe3  they  claim  to  be  the 
earliest  known,  but  we  find  it  no  earlier,  but  identical  with  Phil.  Extra  Early. 
Their  Premier  cabbage  is  a  fair  strain  of  Early  Erampes.  They  puff  these 
things  highly,  and  seil  for  high  prices,  but  their  goods,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  not  superior  to  those  of  other  seedsmen. 

D.  L  indreth  &  Sons  are  reliable,  but  they  have  some  failings.  A  prominent 
one  is  th*e  habit  of  renaming  old  things.  They  have  done  more  to  confuse 
vegetable  nomenclature  than  any  other  firm.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  select 
from  their  catalogue  any  desired  variety  that  you  may  have  obtained  from 
another  source,  simply  b-cause  it  is  given  another  name,  or  perhaps  some  lit- 
tle variation  is  given  the  name,  so  as  to  make  it  unrecognizable.  Their  seeds, 
however,  are  always  fresh  and  good,  with  perhaps  a  lew  exceptions.  Many 
varieties  of  their  cabbage  are  not  so  carefully  selected  as  they  might  be,  but 
in  genera],  their  seeds  are  very  pure  and  never  fail  to  germinate. 

James  Vick  has  as  good  seeds  as  can  be  ol.tained  anywhere.    He  cuts  down 
the  list  of  varieties  by  excluding  those  that  are  known  to  be  wor  hless,  and 
know  from  personal  observation  that  he  tests  everything  carefully  before  send- 
ing out.    Vick  buys  much  of  his  seed,  but  is  very  careful  to  buy  only  of  relia- 
able  growers,  and  generally  does  not  buy  until  he  tests  the  seed. 
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D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have  always  sent  us  good  seeds,  but  some  of  their  com- 
mission seed  obtained  at  groceries  was  of  a  very  low  vitality.  They  handle 
different  grades  of  seeds,  but  if  one  is  sure  that  he  is  getting  their  best  grade 
he  may  be  satisfied,  for  he  could  do  no  better,  but  he  certainly  could  do 
no  worse  than  to  get  their  second  grade.  They  are  large  growers  and  large 
buyers,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  everything  they  handle  bhould  be  the 
best  to  be  found. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  is  a  practical  man  and  knows  his  business.  His  seeds  are 
usually  goad,  but  he  is  disposed  to  charge  pretty  high  for  his  good  name.  He 
has  also  a  trick  of  entrappirg  the  unwary  with  a  long  list  of  novelties,  and 
sometimes  he  forgets  to  mention  the  failings  of  his  pets,  even  when  he  must 
have  plenty  of  time  to  discover  them.  As  an  instance,  his  Gen.  Garfield 
Tomato  was  worse  than  worthless,  although  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  after  the 
first  season  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  He  usually  lets  his  pets  die  a 
natuaral  death  and  gives  them  no  funeral.  A  person  must  know  just  hat  he 
wants  if  he  buys  of  Gregory,  otherwise  he  may  pay  a  big  price  for  some  worth- 
less novelty.  If  he  knows  what  he  wants  Gregory  can  supply  it,  and  of  good 
quality. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  may  have  good  seeds  for  sale,  but  some  of  his  seeds  tried 
this  season  are  very  badly  mixed. 

Isaac  Tillinghast  makes  a  speciality  of  Puget  Sound  grown  cabbage  seed,  and 
claims  it  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but  our  trials  do  not  show  it  to  be  such, 
nor  as  good  as  some  others. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  of  this  city,  take  the  lead  on  tomatoes,  but  they 
buy  most  of  their  other  seed. 

There  are  others  with  whom  we  have  had  dealings,  but  this  letter  is  already 
quite  long.  If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  concerning  any  particular  firm, 
I  shall  be  gland  to  answer,  if  I  can. 


Mechanicsbukg,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

Will  you  please  to  give  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  value  of  corn 
cobs  as  a  fertilizer. 

J.  J.  Ware. 

ANSWER. 

Your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  value  of  corn  cobs  as  a  fertilizer  is  at  hand. 
The  value  of  the  cobs  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  For  a  heavy  clay  soil  they  would  undoubtedly 
prove  very  serviceable,  as  they  would  have  an  excellent  mechanical  tffect. 
Upon  light  soils,  sandy  loams  or  muck,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  application 
would  be  very  profitable. 

The  analysis  of  corn  cobs  is  as  follows  : 

Water  .... 
Organic  matter 

Ash  

Albumenoids  . 
Carbohydrates 
Crude  fiber  .  . 
Fat,  etc .  .  .  . 


10.0  parts. 

«;s.o  " 

2.8 

1.5 
44  0 
38  0 

1.5 
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This  is  the  approximate  composition  of  the  whole  cob.    The  chief  value  of 
the  cob  as  a  fertilizer  lies  in  the  ash.    The  analysis  of  the  ash  is  as  follows  : 

Potash   47.0  parts. 

Sihca   26.5  ■ 

Phosphoric  acid   4.5 

Lme   .  3.5 

Magnesia   4.0 

Together  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  traces  of  other  elements. 


You  will  notice  that  the  percentage  of  potash  is  quite  high,  while  that  of 
phosporic  acid  and  lime  is  comparative  low.  I  have  seen  corn  cobs  used  with 
excellent  results  upon  stiff  clay  soil,  but  whether  that  tffect  was  due  to  the  ele- 
ments of  piant  food  contained  within  themselves  or  was  strictly  due  to  mechan- 
ical effect  that  the  cobs  had  upon  the  soil,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

If  you  can  obtain  cobs  cheaply  and  can  apply  them  to  heavy  soil  without 
much  expense,  I  should  certainly  advise  you  to  test  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
I  should  hd  pleased  also  to  know  the  results. 


Akron,  Ohio,  March  21,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  card  of  the  25th,  ult. ,  I  will  say  plum  tree 
culture  I  understand  ([uite  well.  In  plum  raising  I  am  not  so  successful,  and 
on  this  point  1  need  a  few  ''pointers." 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

M.  Harier. 

ANSWER. 

Your  trouble  is  doubtless  due  to  the  curculio,  which  stings  the  plums  before 
they  are  mature.  It  iuch  is  the  fact,  the  best  plan  is  to  jar  the  trees  and  catch 
the  insect  on  sheets  sjjread  underneath  the  branches  on  the  ground.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning,  quite  early,  from  the  time  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  until  the  stones  of  the  plums  harden,  which  is  usually  ihree  or  four 
weeks.  Prepare  a  sheet  large  enough  to  reach  as  far  as  the  branches  extend. 
Spread  this  on  the  ground  around  the  tree,  then  jar  the  tree  by  giving  several 
sharp  olows  with  a  long  handled  mallet  on  a  spike  driven  into  the  body  of  the 
tree  or  upon  the  stub  ot  a  limb  cut  off  for  the  purpose.  The  curculios  will  fall 
upon  the  sheet,  and  can  be  easily  gathered  and  burned,  as  they  "play  pos- 
sum" when  fright'^ned  This  plan  does  not  take  very  much  work  when  you 
are  once  prepared  for  it,  and  it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  quite  profitable. 

If  this  does  not  meet  your  wants  let  us  know. 


Melrose,  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  August  15,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  What  is  your  advice  in  regard  to  winter  protection  for  straw- 
berries ?  Shall  I  cover  them  with  straw  ?  If  so,  what  kind  ?  How  thick 
should  the  straw  be  put  on  ?  Should  I  use  wheat  or  oats  straw  ?  I  have  been 
recommerded  to  sow  oats  to  protect  them.  I  would  like  your  advice.  I  have 
1,000  plants,  set  spring  of  1885 — varieties,  Wilson  and  Sharpless. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Turner. 
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ANSWER. 

Swamp  hay  is  the  bsst  material  to  cover  strawberry  plants.  If  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  you  can  use  any  convenient  material  that  does  not  pack  too  closely 
together,  so  as  to  smother  the  plants.  Wheat  or  oat  straw  is  very  good,  if  free 
from  weed  seed.  If  the  straw  contains  wheat  or  oats  they  are  not  so  bad  as 
timothy,  cbver  or  weed  seed.  Leaves  are  good,  but  blo^v  off  easily.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  forest  leaves  on  thickly  between  the  rows  and  then  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  with  straw.  Do  not  put  leaves  direcdy  over  the  plants. 
You  may  put  straw  on  as  thickly  as  you  please  between  the  rows,  the  more  the 
better;  but  the  plants  should  be  covered  merely  enough  to  b:de  them  from 
sight  One  or  two  inches  is  enough.  C  -ver  in  December  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes.  In  the  spring  part  the  straw  over  the  lows,  so  as  to  allow  the 
plants  to  come  through 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  practice  of  sowing  oats.  If  the  oats 
are  quite  thick  and  make  a  good  growth  they  will  afford  considerable  protec- 
tion, but  to  grow  them  takes  from  the  soil  food  reqaired  by  the  plants.  If  the 
plants  have  made  a  good  growth  early  in  the  season  and  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
plan  may  be  a  good  one.  otherwise,  not.  The  better  plan  usually  is  to  keep 
the  patch  clean  so  as  to  secure  a  good  growth  of  plants  and  then  to  cover  with 
some  good  material. 


Mr.  Will  Housel,  Canton,  O.,  wrote  a  long  letter,  asking  for  information  on 
the  general  subject  of  fruit  culture. 

ANSWER. 

Almost  any  soil  that  is  moderately  rich  and  well  drained  is  suited  to  the 
fruits  named.  Up  land  is  usually  better  than  bottom  land  for  fruit  trees,  but 
whether  the  soil  is  sandy  or  clayey  does  not  matter  greatly.  A  well  drained 
clay  loam  is  usually  preferred,  however.  Drainage  is  important,  as  no  kmd  of 
fruit  tree  will  do  well  where  water  stands  for  any  length  of  time.  Soil  that 
will  grow  good  farm  cropi  is  rich  enouojh. 

Authorities  might  differ  as  to  varieties,  and  much  depends  upon  your  pur- 
pose in  planting,  whether  for  market  or  for  family  use.  Presuming  the  latter 
to  be  your  purpose,  the  following  list  will  probably  meet  your  requirements. 
The  varieties  are  named  in  the  order  of  ripening,  not  in  the  order  of 
excellence: 

Plums. — Yellow  Gage,  Washirigton,  Green  Gage,  Lombard. 

Cherries  — May  Duke.  Early  Richmond,  Gov.  Wood,  Biack  Tartarian. 

Pears, — Dearborn's  Seedling,  B^rtlett.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchess  de 
Angoleme,  Sheldjn,  Lawrence,  Beurre  Eas.  Bartlett  does  not  do  well  as  a 
dwarf    Standard  trees  will  probably  give  you  better  satisfaction  than  dwarfs. 

Pezches. — Alexander,  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Old  Mixon  Free, 
StuTip  the  World. 

Grabes. — Worden  (black),  Brighton  (red),  Lady  (white),  Concord. 

Currants. — Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Cherry. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton,  Downing,  Smith's  Improved. 

Bliickberrics.—  Snyder,  Taylor  ('he  onlv  hardy  kinds). 

Raspberries.— V>ooX\\X\q  (black),  Ohio  (black),  Gregg  (black).  Turner  (red), 
Cuthbert  (red).    Black  and  red  ripen  at  ihe  same  time. 

There  are  many  other  good  varieties  than  those  named,  but  these  are  among 
the  bet^t. 

The  nursery  firm  named  is  a  good  one.  So  are  Elwarger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Storrs,  Harrison  <Sc  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.    You  can. 
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however,  do  jastas  well  to  buy  of  some  smaller  nursery  nearer  home.  B.  F. 
Berlin,  of  Louisville,  Stark  county,  G.  W.  Dean,  of  Kent,  Portage  county, 
and  J.  I^.  Green,  of  Granger,  Medina  county,  could  doubtless  give  you  as 
good  satisfiction  as  to  quality  and  prices  as  you  could  get  anywhere.  Do  not, 
under  any  considerations,  patronize  an  agent,  unless  you  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  feel  sure  oi  his  honesty.  Any  of  the  firms  named  will 
sell  you  trees  for  about  half  the  price  an  agent  can,  and  the  trees  will  be  true 
to  name. 


Strong  ville,  O ^  July  9,  1885. 

W.  S.  Devjl: 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  I  enclose  specimen  of  what  some  of  our  farmers  call 
Buffalo  grass,  others  Poverty  grass.  I  think  it  only  takes  ihe  place  of  grass 
where  it  dies  out  through  poverty  of  soil.    I  send  you  specimens  1,  2,  3,  4. 

No.  1 — Buffalo  or  Poverty  grass,  found  only  in  poor  pastures  or  meadows. 
No.  2 — A  hardy  early  grass  called  here  Rye  grass.  No.  3 — A  grass  found  in 
shady  or  moist  places.  No.  4 — Comparatively  new  here;  an  Englishman  tells 
me  it  was  called  "Lambs  foot"  in  England  and  sowed  there,  and  prized  be- 
cause it  started  so  quickly  afcer  cutting.  A  down-east  Yankee  s^ys,  "we  used 
to  find  it  a  nuisance  in  Southern  clover  seed,  and  we  called  it  Souihern  Plan- 
tain." 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gallup. 

ANSWER. 

Plants  received,  and  names  below  : 

No.  1 — Dauthonia  spicata^  Beauv. ,  Wild  Oat  Grass. 
No.  2 — Panicum  dicJiotomum.  L.,  Panic  Grass. 
No.  3 — Fesiuca  elaiior,  L.,  Tall  Fescue.    Meadow  Fescue. 
No.  4 — Flantago  lanceolata^h,  J  KibgvdiSS,    Narrow-leaved  Plantain.  Buck 
Plantain. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  wild  grasses,  of  no  value,  sometimes  a  little  troublesome 
in  pastures,  and  No.  2  in  cultivated  ground.  The  names  you  give  are  not 
used  in  speaking  of  these  species,  and  No.  2  should  never  be  called  Rye  grass, 
for  there  is  a  genus  designated  by  that  name — ihe  Loliiims.  No.  3  is  quite  a 
valuable  pasture  and  meadow  grass,  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  in  moist 
situations.  No.  4  is  quite  a  bad  weed  wherever  established.  It  has  been 
sowed  in  this  country  tor  sheep  pasture,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  experi- 
menter. It  is  not  valuable  for  pasture,  and  should  be  destroyed  wherever 
found. 


Short  Creek,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1885. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lazenhy  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  have  been  brought  to  this  county 
from  the  West,  mostly  from  Indiana,  and  sold  to  farmers  for  feeding  stock  this 
present  winter,  and  it  now  appears  that  much  will  yet  be  required.  We  find 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  Western  corn.  Some  claim  it  is  not  so  good,  that 
it  will  require  more  ot  it  to  accomplish  the  same  result  than  of  the  home  grown. 
Some  men  carry  this  notion  so  far  as  to  pay  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
home  grown  ear  corn  in  preference  to  the  Western  article  shelled.  Now,  I 
believe  that  these  men  are  prejudiced;  and  that,  pound  for  pound,  there  is  no 
difference  to  speak  of  in  the  real  nutritive  ingredients,  but  I  can't  prove  it. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ascertain  if  the  Experiment  Station,  either 
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by  analysis  or  by  experiments  in  feeding,  or  both,  can  give  us  the  actual  facts 
in  the  matter.  Tnat  there  should  be  any  special  difference  in  sound  corn, 
simply  because  one  sample  was  grown  in  Indiana,  and  one  is  Eastern  Ohio,  is 
more  than  I  can  comprehend. 

I  wou  d  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Yours  truly, 

Hiram  Cope. 

ANSWER. 

I  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  16:h  inst.  I  would  say  that  earn,  well 
grown,  properly  matured,  and  carefully  preserved,  what  we  call  good  sound 
corn,  does  not  show  a  very  marked  variation  in  chemical  composiiion. 

The  feeding  value  of  samples  of  the  same  grade  is  about  the  same  for  the 
same  class  or  race  of  corn,  no  mat  er  where  it  was  grown.  If  the  corn  is  in 
the  ear,  its  quality  is  readily  determined  on  sight.  The  quality  of  shelled  corn 
is  not  qaite  so  evident.  As  a  rule,  any  sample  of  the  same  general  class  of 
corn  that  shows  a  good  weight  per  measured  bushel  is  of  good  quality,  and 
about  equal  nutritive  value. 

The  following  table  will  give  you  some  interesting  chemical  information. 
The  Station  ha?  made  no  tests  of  the  value  of  different  samples  of  corn  in 
practical  feeding : 


Composition  of  Corn  Kernels —Average. 


Class  of  corn. 

Total  dry  matter. 

Protein. 

1 

Fat.  ! 

Nitrogen,  free 
extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

89.9 

10.3 

5.1 

70.6 

2.2 

1  5 

88.9 

10.6 

5  0 

70  0 

1.7 

1  4 

91.4 

11.7 

8  3 

60.5 

2.8 

1.9 

Oats,  21  analyses  

89.3 

11.3 

5  0 

61.0 

9.0 

3.0 

Wheat,  300  analyses  

89.5 

11.8 

2.1 

71.9 

1.7 

1.8 

Wellington,  0.,July2\,  1885. 

W.  S.  Devol: 

De.\rSir:  *  *  *  *  I  send  you  to  day  four  specimens.  Nos.  1  and 
2  are  new  weeds,  the  first  I  ever  saw.  I  found  No.  1  in  a  newly  seeded  clover 
meadow,  and  No.  2  on  river  bottom.  No.  o  is  very  couimon,  growing  in 
pastures  and  on  hill-sides.  It  lies  fl.t  on  the  ground  like  purslane ;  ]  don't 
think  stock  ever  eat  it.  No.  4  grows  on  river  and  creek  bottoms.  It  is  4  to  6 
feet  high,  in  clumps  of  4  to  8  or  10  stalks;  also  found  in  pastures  and  fence 
corner:?,  in  many  places  growing  so  thick  as  to  cover  up  and  nearly  smother 
the  grass ;  it  has  a  large  hard  root,  covered  with  small  lateral  roots.  It  is  hard, 
to  dig  up,  and  very  dif^cult  to  kill  except  by  digging  out.  A  great  nuisance 
and  spreading. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Houghton. 
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ANSWER. 

Names  of  the  four  specimens  of  plants  sent  me  are  as  follows : 

No.  1 — Bearded  Plantain,  Plantago  arisjata,  Mx. 

No.  2 — St.  Johnswort,  Hypericum  perforatum,  L. 

No.  3 — Euphorbia  or  Spurge,  Euphorbia  maculata,  L. 

No.  4 — Actmomers,  Actinomcris  squarrosa,  Nutt. 
Concerning  No.  1,  see  our  Tnird  Annual  Report,  page  169.  No.  2  has 
been  for  many  years  regarded  as  a  very  pernicious  weed  in  Eastern  United 
States,  and  like  others  of  the  same  class  of  plants  is  moving  westward ;  it  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  soon  over  running  neglected  fields.  No.  8  is  a  native  of  the 
Uuited  States,  and  is  common  in  gravely  soils  and  in  roadways  little  used ;  it  is  not 
thought  very  troublesome.  No.  4  is  seldom  regarded  a  bad  weed,  as  it  seldom 
advances  into  cultivated  fields.  It  prefers  rich  and  rather  wet  soils.  Mowing 
several  times  a  season  usually  destroys  it. 

♦ 


Ashtabula,  O.,  Fthruary  1,  1885. 

Prof.  IV.  P.  Lazenby: 

Dear  Sir  :  Have  you  at  hand,  or  can  you  make  an  analysis,  showing  the 
feeding  value  of  the  Hubbard  squash  ? 

I  raised  about  an  acre  and  one-cghth  of  squash  last  year,  in  amount,  about 
14  tons.  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the  expense,  but  would  say  that  it  was 
less  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  same  amount  (in  land)  of  corn.  I  sold  about 
two  tons,  and  as  there  was  no  market  for  the  rest  I  fed  them  to  my  cattle  and 
I  think  with  very  good  results.  First,  in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk  from  the 
cows,  in  addmg  to  the  richness  of  it  and  in  giving  a  very  fine  aroma  to  the  but- 
ter and  making  it  a  nice  yellow,  equal  to  June  butter.  I  aho  fed  to  three 
head  of  stock  that  were  fattening  and  they  gained  very  fast,  indeed,  but  as  I 
had  no  scales  with  which  to  weigh  them,  1  could  not  tell  how  fast.  A  couple 
of  calves,  also  to  which  I  gave  a  few,  grew  beyond  all  precedent,  so  that  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  great  feeding  value  in  them  and  shall  try  a  larger  field 
of  them  this  season,  and  if  desirable,  will  report  the  result. 

I  might  give  sonfie  few  figures  but  do  not  know  as  they  would  be  of  interest 
to  you,  as  my  experiments  were  not  exhaustive  enough  to  form  any  sufficient 
test  as  to  the  exact  amount  gained  by  feeding  the  squashes. 

I  am  looking  quite  anxiously  for  your  report  and  hope  to  receive  it  as  soon 
as  published. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Sill. 

ANSWER. 

The  only  record  I  have  of  squash  analysis  is  one  published  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Report  of  1884.  This  is  as  follows,  and 
for  sake  ot  comparison,  I  also  append  analysis  of  beets  (Mangolds). 

Total  dry  Nitrogen 
matter.    Protein.     Fat.  free  extract.  Fiber.  Ash. 

Squash,  ....  5.12  .66  .28  3  24  .34  .40 
Beets  (Mangolds),  7.96  1.70  .20  4  19  .82  1.05 
While  t  .e  Station  has  made  no  practical  tests  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
Hubbard  squash,  I  know  it  to  be  a  cheap  and  valuable  stock  food.  When  in 
charge  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Cornell  University,  I  kept  an  accu- 
rate account  with  one  half  acre  of  Hubbard  squashes  and  found  that  the  crop 
cost  a  trifle  less  than  $3.00  per  ton. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


J.  C.  STEVENS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  OHIO  AGRICULTUAL  EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 


Receipts. 

jProOT  State  Treasurer. 

Balance  on  hand  March  7,  1885   $1,738  41 

Appropriation  for  1886— current  expenses   5,000  00 

"        new  building    1,000  CO 

Total   $7,738  41 

«  Disbursements. 

Current  Expenses. 

Salaries   $1,820  00 

Labor   J, 973  62 

Equipment,  merchandise,  implements,  etc   1,081  35 

Postage,  printinsr  and  stationery   389  07 

Expr<-S3and  freight  charg^^s   57  99 

Expenses  of  Board  and  officers   204  60 

Total   $5,476  63 

Buildivg  Fund. 

Lumber   $530  87 

Stand  and  sand   75  73 

Stone  mason   39  70 

Mill  work    47  76 

Carpenter  work   188  00 

Plans   25  00 

Hardware  and  tin  work   92  94 

Total   1,000  00 

Total  expenditures   $6,476  63 

Balance  on  hand   $1,261  78 

MEMORANDUM. 

This  statement  covers  the  expenditures  from  March  7,  1885,  to  March  15,  1886. 
The  current  expenses  to  tlie  close  of  ihe  year  (May  1st)  will  entirely  exhaust  the 
balance  on  hand.  The  salary  of  the  chemist  and  the  expense  of  distributing  the 
Annual  Report  must  come  from  this  balance,  leaving  scarcely  enough  to  pay  the 
usufll  labor  account. 

The  smallest  amount  usually  appropriated  to  any  experiment  station  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  #8  000. 

In  order  to  successlully  carry  out  for  ano'her  year  the  work  now  fully  inaugu- 
ated  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  thib  turn  is  required. 

J.  C.  Stevens, 

Emmett  Mix,  Treasurer. 

W.  N.  COWDEN, 

Auditing  Committee. 


Acknowledge  Ihe  receipt  of  (his,  if  you  wish 
subsequent  reports. 
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